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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 
OF THE FIRST SERIES OF 
“SKETCHES BY BOZ ” 


In humble imitation ofapiudentcourse, um\ersally adopted by 
aeionauts, the author of these volumes thiows them up as his 
pilot balloon^ trusting it may catch favouiable cunent, and 
devoifcly and earnestly hoping it may go off well — a sentiment 
in which his Publishei cordially concms 

Unlike the geneiality of pilot balloons which cany no cai, 
^n ihis one it is veiy possible for a man to embaik, not onlj 
himself, but all his hopes of futuie fame, and all his chances 
of futuie success Entei taming no inconsideiable feeling of 
trepidation, at the idea of making so perilous a voyage in so 
frail a machine, alone and unaccompanied, the author was 
naturally desiious to secuie the assistance and companionship 
of some well-known individual, who had frequently contiibuted 
to the success, though his well-earned leputation rendeied it 
impossible foi him ever to have shaied the hazard, of similai 
undei takings To whom, as possessing the requisite in an 
eminent degree, could he apply but to GEORGE CRUIIv- 
SHANK^^ The application was readily heard, and at once 
accMed to this is then first voyage in compaii}, but it may 
not be the last 

If any further excuse be wanted for adding this book to 
the hundreds which every season produces, the Author ma} be 
permitted to plead the favourable reception, vhich sev^eial of 
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the following sketches leceived, on then oiiginal appeaiance 
m diflFerent periodicals. In behalf of the lemaindei he can 
only entreat the kindness and fa\oiii of the public his object 
has been to piesent little pictuies of life and manneib as the} 
leally are, and should they be appioved of, he hopes to lepeat 
his experiment with increased confidence, and on a moie 
extensive scale 

FuRNiVAc’b ^^N, Feb) iiaiy, 1836. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 
OF THE FIRST SERIES OF 
“SKETCHES BY BOZ” 

The Second Edition of a woik, while it affords its author an 
opportunity of returning his waimesfc thanks to the Public, 
for their favourable leception of the fiist impression, furnishes 
in itself the best of all apologies for his again intiuding upon 
then notice, with a few woids in his individual capacity 

The woids which the Authoi feels it necessary to say, in the 
piesent instance, aie few indeed He has to vindicate himself 
fiom n« censuie — to notice no illibeiality — to complain of no 
attack He has only in one single sentence, to acknowledge, 
with feelings of the deepest giatitude, the kindness and 
indulgence with which these volumes have* been universally 
received, and the unlooked-foi success with which his effoits 
have been ci owned 

If the pen that designed these little outlines, should present 
its labouis to the Public fiequently heieaftei , if it should 
pioduce flesh sketches, and even connected woiks of fiction of 
a higher giade, they have only themselves to blame They 
have encouiaged a young and unknown wiiter, by their 
patronage and appioval, they ha\e stimulated him to fresh 
efforts, by their liberality and piaise , and if they will be guilty 
of such actions, they must be content to beai the consequences 
which naturally lesult fiom them. 


Furnival s Inn, Augubi 1, 1836 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND SERIES 
OF SKETCHES BY BOZ " 

If brevity be the soul of wit any wheie, it is most especially so 
in a preface , firstly, because those \\ho do lead such things as 
prefaces, prefer them, like grace befoie meat, in an epigram- 
matic form , and, secondly, because nine bundled and ninety- 
nine people out of every thousand nevei read a preface at all 
Some of these Sketches weie written befoie the appearance 
of the former senes, and the icmaindei have been added at 
different periods since that time The Author \entiues to 
hope that they may expeiience as favourable a leception as 
the first productions of his pen , and that the piesenl 
will not be considered an* unwelcome, oi inappiopnate se(|uel, 
to the two which preceded it 

With these few woids, he gives a modest tap at the door 
" of the Public with his Christmas Piece, when, perhaps, he may 
imagine the following dialogue to ensue, founded on the well- 
known precedent of the charity boy and the housemaid — 
Publisher (to Author) — You knock 

Author (to Publishei) — No — you (Here the Publisher 

seizes knocker, and gives a loud knock at the dooi ) 

Public (suspiciously, and with the door ajai) — Well , what 
do you want ^ 

Publishes — Please will you look at this Chiistmas Piece 
me and the othei boy goes paitneis in it 

Public — Go away , we have so many knocks of the same 
kind, at this time of year, that we aie tiled of answeiing the 
door. Go away. 
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PuhhsJier (pushing it) — No , but do look at it, please 
IPs all his 6vm doing, except the pictures , and thej\e capital, 
let alone the writing (Heie the Public giadually softens, 
and takes the Christmas Piece in , upon which the Publishei 
makes a bow and retires)— while the Authoi lingeis behind, 
for one instant, to repeat an old foim with uch sincerity, 
and to express his hearty wish that his best fiiend, the Public, 
may enjoy erry Christmas, and a happy New Yeai ” 

Furnival’s Iistn, December 17 , 1836 . 


PREf'ACE TO THE FIRST COLLECTED 
EDITION OF “SKETCHES, BY BOZ” 

The following pages contain the earliest pi eductions of then 
Authoi , written from time to time to meet the exigencies of a 
newspapei or a magazine They were originally published in 
two series, the fiist in two volumes, and the second in one 
Several editions having been exhausted, both aie now pub- 
lished together in one volume, unifoim with the Ptckwiclc 
Paipeis and Nicholas Nicldehy 


London, May 15 , 1839 . 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST CHEAP 
EDITION OF “SKETCHES BY BOZ” 

The whole of these sketches were written and published, one 
by one, when I was a very young man They weie collected 
and re-published ’while I was still a very young man , and sent 
into the woild with all then impel fections (a good many) on 
their heads 

They comprise my fiist attempts at authorship — with the 
exception of ceitain tiagedies achieved at the matuie*^age of 
eight 01 ten, and repiesented with great applause to o\ei" 
flowing nurseries I am conscious of then often being ex- 
tremely ciude and ill-consideied, and beaiing obvious m^rks<^ 
of haste and mexpeiience^ paiticularly in that section of the 
piesent volume which is compiised undei the geneial head of 
Tales 

But as this collection is not originated now^, and was very 
leniently and favourably leceived when it was fiist made, I 
have not felt it light eithei to lemodel oi expunge, beyond a 
few woids and phrases heie and theie. 


London, Octohe) ^ 1850, 
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OUR PARISH 


CHAPTER I 

THE^ BEADLE IHE PARISH ENGINE THE SCHOOLMASTER 

How much IS con-veyed in those two short Mords — ‘The Parish 
And w ith how many tales of distress and misery^ of broken fortune 
and mined hopes, too often of unrelieved wretchedness and suc- 
cekful knavery, are they associated ’ A poor man, with small 
earnings, and a large family, just manages to live on from hand to 
mouth, and to procure food from day to day , he has barely sufficient 
to satisfy the present cravings of nature, and can take no heed of 
the futuie His taxes are in arreai, quarter-day passes by, anothei 
quarter-day arrives he can procure no more quarter for himself, 
and is summoned by — the parish His goods are distrained, his 
children are crying with cold and hunger, and the very bed on which 
his sick wife is lying, is dragged fiom beneath her What can he 
do ? To whom is he to apply foi relief? To prnate chanty? To 
bene\olent individuals ^ Certainly not — there is his parish Theie 
aie the parish vestry, the parish infirmary, the parish surgeon, the 
parish officers, the parish beadle Excellent institutions, and gentle, 
kind-hearted men The woman dies — she is buried by the parish 
Tlie childicn have no protector — they are taken care of by the 
paiish The man fiist neglects, and afteiwards cannot obtain, i^oik 
— he IS relie'v ed by the parish , and when distress and drunkenness 
have done then work upon him, he is maintained, a harmless 
babbling idiot, in the parish asylum 

The p^ish beadle is one of the most, perhaps the most, important 
member of the local administration He is not so well off as the 

B 
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chmch^\aldens5 ceitainly, nor is he so learned as the \estry-clerk, 
nor does he order things quite so much his own way as either of 
them But his power is veiy gieat, notwithstanding , and the dignity 
of Ills office is never impaired by the absence of efforts on his part 
to maintain it The beadle of oui parish is a splendid fellow It 
IS quite delightful to hear him, as he explains the state of the exist- 
ing poor laws to the deaf old women in the boaid-ioom passage on 
business nights , and to hear what he said to the senior chuich- 
warden, and what the senioi chuichwarden said to him , and what 
‘ we ’ (the beadle and the other gentlemen) came to the detcimma- 
tion of doing A miseiable-lookmg woman is called into the board- 
room, and represents a case of extreme destitution, affecting herself 
— a vidow, with six small children ‘ Where do you live ? ' mquiies 
one of the overseers ^ I ^ents a two-pair back, gentlemen, at Mrs 
Biovn’s, Numbei 3, Little King William’s-alley, which has lived 
there this fifteen yeai, and knows me to be \eiy hard-vorking and 
industrious, and when my poor husband was alive, gentlemen, as 
died in the hospital ’ — ^ Well, well,' mtenupts the overseer, taking a 
note of the address, ‘ I’ll send Simmons, the beadle, to moirow 
moining, to asceitain whether your stoiy is collect, and if so, I 
suppose you must have an order into the House — Simmoio, go to 
this woman’s the first thing to-moriow morning, will you ? ’ Simmons 
bows assent, and ushers the woman out Her previous admiiation 
of ' the boaid ’ (who all sit behind gieat books, and with their hats 
on) fades into nothing before her lespect foi her lacc-trimmed"'ccm- 
ductoi , and her account of what has passed inside, inci eases — if 
that be possible — the maiks of respect, shown by the assembled 
crowd, to that solemn functionaiy As to taking out a summons, 
It’s quite a hopeless case if Simmons attends it, on behalf of the 
palish He know^s all the titles of the Lord Mayor by heart , states 
the case without a single stammer and it is e\en reported that on 
one occasion he ventured to make a joke, which the Lord Mayor’s 
head footman (who happened to be present) afterw^aids told 
an intimate friend, confidentially, w^as almost equal to one of 
Ml Hobler’s 

See him again on Sunday m his statc-coat and cocked-hat, with 
a large-headed staff for show m his left hand, and a small cane for 
use in his right How pompously he marshals the children into 
their places * and how demuiely the little urchins look at him 
askance as he surveys them when they are all seated, with a glare 
of the eye peculiar to beadles * The churchwardens and overseers 
being duly installed m their curtained pews, he seats himself on a 
mahogany bracket, erected expressly for him at the top of the aisle, 
and divides his attention between his prayer-book and the boys 
Suddenly, just at the commencement of the communion service, 
when the whole congregation is hushed into ar profound silence. 
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broken only by the voice of the officiating cleigyman, a penny is 
heard to ring* on the stone floor of the aisle with astounding clear- 
ness Obser\e the generalship of the beadle His involuntary look 
of horror is instantly changed into one of perfect indifference, as if 
he were the only person present who had not heard the noise The 
artifice succeeds After putting forth his right leg now and then, as 
a feeler, the victim who dropped the money ventures to make one 
or two distinct dives after it ^ and the beadle, gliding softly round, 
salutes his little round head, when it again appears above the seat, 
wuth divers double knocks, administered with the cane before 
noticed, to the intense delight of thiee young men in an adjacent 
pew, who cough violently at intervals until the conclusion of the 
sermon 

Such are a few traits of the importance and gravity of a parish 
beadle — a giavity which has never been disturbed in any case that 
has come under our observation, except when the services of that 
particularly useful machine, a parish fire-engine, are required then 
indeed all is bustle Two little boys lun to the beadle as fast as 
their legs will carry them, and repoit fiom their owui personal 
obser\aUon that some neighbouring chimney is on fire , the engine 
is hastily got out, and a plentiful supply of boys being obtained, 
and harnessed to it wnth ropes, aw^ay they rattle over the pavement, 
the beadle, running — we do not exaggerate — running at the side, 
unUl^they arrive at some house, smelling strongly of soot, at the 
door of wdnch the beadle knocks with considerable gravity for half- 
an-hour No attention being paid to Ihese manual applications, 
and the tum-cock having turned on the water, the engine turns off 
amidst the shouts of the boys_, it pulls up once more at the work- 
house, and the beadle ‘pulls up’ the unfortunate householder next 
day, for the amount of his legal reward We never saw^ a parish 
engine at a regular fiie but once It came up in gallant style — 
three miles and a half an hour, at least , there was a capital supply 
of water, and it was first on the spot Bang w^ent the pumps — the 
people cheered — the beadle perspired profusely , but it w as un- 
fortunately discovered, just as they were going to put the fire out, 
that nobody understood the piocess by which the engine was filled 
with water, and that eighteen boys, and a man, had exhausted 
themselves m pumping for tw^enty minutes, without producing the 
slightest effect > 

The personages next in importance to the beadle, are the master 
of the workhouse and the parish schoolmaster The vestry-clerk, 
as everybody know’-s, is a short, pudgy little man, m black, with a 
thick gold watch-chain of considerable length, terminating m two 
large seals^nd a key He is an attorney, and generally in a bustle , 
at no time more so, than when he is hurrying to some parochial 
meeting, with his gibves crumpled up in one hand, and a large red 
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book undei the other arm As to the church wai dens and overseers, 
we exclude them altogether, because all we know of them is, that 
they are usually respectable tradesmen, who Avear hats with brims 
inclined to flatness, and who occasionally testify in gilt letters on a 
blue ground, in some conspicuous part of the church, to the im- 
portant fact of a gallery having being enlarged and beautified, or an 
organ lebuilt 

The master of the workhouse is not, m our parish — nor is he 
usually in any other — one of that class of men the better part of 
whose existence has passed away, and who drag out the remainder 
in some infenoi situation, with just enough thought of the past, to 
feel degraded by, and discontented with, the present We aie 
unable to guess precisely to our own satisfaction what station the 
man can have occupied before , we should think he had been an 
infeiior sort of attorney’s cleik, or else the mastei of a national 
school — whatever he was, it is clear his present position is a change 
for the better His income is small certainly, as the rusty black 
coat and threadbare vehet collar demonstrate but then he lives 
free of house-rent, has a limited allowance of coals and candles, 
and an almost unlimited allowance of authority in his petty kingdom 
He IS a tall, thin, bony man , ahvays wears shoes and black cotton 
stockings wnth his surtout , and eyes you, as you pass his parlour- 
window, as if he wished you were a pauper, just to gne you a 
specimen of his power He is an admiiable specimen of a small 
tyrant morose, brutish, and ill-tempered , bullying to his inferiors, 
cringing to his superiors, and jealous of the influence and authority 
of the beadle 

Oui schoolmaster is just the very reverse of this amiable official 
He has been one of those men one occasionally hears of, on whom 
misfortune seems to have set her mark, nothing he ever did, or 
was concerned in, appears to have prospered A rich old relation 
wffio had brought him up, and openly announced his intention of 
providing for him, left him 10,000/ in his will, and revoked the 
bequest in a codicil Thus unexpectedly 1 educed to the necessity 
of providing for himself, he piocured a situation in a public office 
The young clerks below him, died off as if there weie a plague 
among them, but the old fellows over his head, for the leveision 
of whose places he was anxiously waiting, lived on and on, as if 
they w^ere immortal He speculated and lost He speculated 
again and won — but never got his money His talents w^ere great , 
his disposition, easy, generous and liberal His fnends piofited by 
the one, and abused the other Loss succeeded loss , misfortune 
crowded on misfoitune, each successive day brought him nearer 
the verge of hopeless penury, and the quondam friends who had 
been warmest in their professions, giew strangely cold and'^indifleient 
He had children whom he loved, and a wufe pn whom he doted 
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The former turned their backs on him^ the latter died broken- 
hearted went with the stream— it had ever been his failing, 
and he had not com age sufficient to bear up against so many shocks 
— he had ne^ver cared for himself, and the only being who had 
cared for him* in his poveity and distress, was spared to him no 
longer It was at this period that he applied for parochial relief 
Some kind-hearted man ivho had known him in happier times, 
chanced to be churchwarden that year, and through his inteiest he 
w as appointed to his present situation 

He IS an old man now Of the many who once crowded round 
him in all the hollow friendship of boon- companion ship, some have 
died, some ha\e fallen like himself, some have prospered — all 
have forgotten him Time and misfortune have mercifully been 
permitted to impair his memory, and use has habituated him to his 
present condition Meek, uncomplaining, and zealous in the 
dischaige of his duties, he has been allow^ed to hold his situation 
long be>ond the usual period, and he will no doubt continue to 
hold it, until infirmity renders him incapable, or death releases him 
As the grey-headed old man feebly paces up and down the sunny 
side of the little court-yard between school hours, it w^ould be 
difficult*^ indeed, for the most intimate of his former fi lends to 
lecogmse their once gay and happy associate, in the person of the 
Pauper Schoolmaster 


CHAPTER II 

THE CURATE IHE OLD LADY THE HALF-PAY CAPTAIN 

We commenced our last chapter with the beadle of our parish, 
because w^e aie deeply sensible of the importance and dignity of his 
office We will begin the piesent, with the cleig>man Our curate 
is a young gentleman of such prepossessing appearance, and 
fascinating manners, that w ithin one month after his first appearance 
in the parish, half the young-lady inhabitants were melancholy with 
religion, and the other half, desponding with love Never w^ere so 
nflany young ladies seen in our parish church on Sunday before, 
and never had the little round angels’ faces on Mr Tomkins’s 
monument in the side aisle, beheld such devotion on earth as they 
all exhibited He was about five-and-tw enty when he first came to 
astonish the paiishioners He parted his hair on the centre of his 
forehead in the form of a Norman arch, wore a brilliant of the first 
water on the fourth finger of his left hand (which he always applied 
to his left cheek w^en he read piayers), and had a deep sepulchral 
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voice of unusual solemnity Innumerable were the calls made by 
prudent mammas on our new curate, and innumerable the invitations 
with w^hich he was assailed, and which, to do him justice, he readily 
accepted If his manner in the pulpit had created an impression m 
his favour, the sensation was increased tenfold, by feis appearance 
in private circles Pews in the immediate vicinity of the pulpit or 
reading-desk rose m value, sittings m the centre aisle were at a 
premium an inch of room in the front row of the galleiy could not 
be procured for love or money, and some people even went so far 
as to assert, that the three Miss Browms, who had an obscuie family 
pew just behind the chuichwardens’, were detected, one Sunday, 
in the free seats by the communion-table, actually lying in w^ait 
for the curate as he passed to the vestry ’ He began to preach 
extempore seimons, and even grave papas caught the infection 
He got out of bed at half-past tw^elve o’clock one winter’s night, to 
half-baptise a w^asherwoman’s child in a slop-basin, and the gratitude 
of the parishioners knew no bounds — the very churchwardens grew 
generous, and insisted on the parish defraying the expense of the 
watch-box on wheels, w^hich the new cm ate had ordered for himself, 
to perform the funeral seivice in, in wet weather He sent three 
pints of gruel and a quarter of a pound of tea to a poor woi^an w^ho 
had been brought to bed of four small children, all at once — the 
palish weie charmed He got up a subscription for hei — the 
woman’s foitune was made He spoke for one hour and twent}- 
five minutes, at an anti-slavery meeting at the Goat and Boots— tl'ie 
enthusiasm was at its height A proposal w^as set on foot for 
presenting the cuiate with ^ piece of plate, as a mark of esteem for 
his valuable services rendered to the parish The list of sub- 
scriptions was filled up in no time , the contest was, not w^ho should 
escape the contribution, but who should be the foremost to subscribe 
A splendid silver inkstand was made, and engraved with an appro- 
priate insciiption, the cuiate was invited to a public breakfast, at 
the before-mentioned Goat and Boots, the inkstand was presented 
in a neat speech by Mr Gubbins, the ex-chuichwaiden, and acknow- 
ledged by the curate in terms which drew tears into the eyes of all 
present — the very waiters were melted 

One would have supposed that, by this time, the theme of 
universal admiration was lifted to the very pinnacle of populaiity 
No such thing The cuiate began to cough , four fits of coughi^ig 
one morning betw^een the Litany and the Epistle, and five in the 
afternoon service Here was a discovery — the curate was con- 
sumptive How interestingly melancholy * If the young ladies 
were energetic before, their sympathy and solicitude now knew no 
bounds Such a man as the curate — such a dear-such a perfect 
love — ^to be consumptive * It w’'as too much Anonymo^^s presents 
of black-currant jam, and lozenges, elastic w^aistc^pats, bosom friends, 
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and waim stockings, ponied in upon the curate until he was as 
completely fitted out with winter clothing, as if he weie on the 
veige of an expedition to the North Pole verbal bulletins of 
the state of his health weie circulated throughout the paiish half- 
a-dozen times a day , and the curate was in the very zenith of his 
popularity 

About this period, a change came over the spirit of the parish 
A very quiet, respectable, dozing old gentleman, who had officiated 
in our chapel-of-ease for twelve yeais pievioiisly, died one fine 
morning, without having given any notice whatever of his intention 
This circumstance gave rise to countei-sensation the fiist, and the 
arrival of his successor occasioned countei -sensation the second 
He was a pale, thin, cadaverous man, with laige black eyes, and 
long stiaggling black hair his diess was slovenly in the extreme, 
his manner ungainly, his doctrines startling, in short, he was in 
evei> respect the antipodes of the cuiate Crowds of our female 
parishioners flocked to hear him, at fiist, because he was so odd- 
looking, then because his face was so expressive, then because he 
pleached so well, and at last, because they really thought that, after 
all, there was something about him which it \vas quite impossible to 
describe As to the cuiate, he was all \eiy w^ell, but certainly, 
aftei all, theie was no denying that — that — in short, the cuiate 
wasn’t a novelty, and the other clergyman was The inconstancy 
of public opinion is pioveibial the congregation migiated one by 
one* The curate coughed till he was black m the face — it was in 
vain He respiied with difficulty — iX was equally ineffectual in 
awakening sympathy Seats aie once again to be had in any part 
of our palish church, and the chapel-of-ease is going to be enlarged, 
as it is ciowffied to suffocation every Sunday ’ 

The best known and most respected among our paiishioners, is * 
an old lady, who resided in oiu parish long before our name was 
registeied in the list of baptisms Our parish is a suburban one, 
and the old lady lives in a neat row of houses in the most airy and 
pleasant pait of it The house is hei own, and it, and everything 
about It, except the old lady herself, who looks a little older than 
she did ten years ago, is in just the same state as when the old 
gentleman w^as living The little front pailour, which is the old 
lady’s ordmaiy sitting-room, is a peifect pictuie of quiet neatness, 
the caipet is coveied with biowm Holland, the glass and picture- 
fiames are carefully enveloped in yellow muslin , the table-covers 
are nevei taken off, except wffien the lea\es aie turpentined and 
bees’-waxed, an opeiation which is legulaily commenced every other 
morning at half-past nine o’clock — and the little nicknacks aie 
always aiianged in precisely the same manner The greater part of 
these are'piesents fiom little girls wffiose parents live in the same 
row, but some them, such as the tw^o old-fashioned watches 
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(whicli never keep the same time, one being alva\s a quarter of an 
hour too slow, and the other a quarter of an hour too fast), the little 
picture of the Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold as they 
appeared m the Royal Box at Drury Lane Theatre,, and others of 
the same class, ha\e been m the old lady’s possession for many 
years Here the old lady sits with her spectacles on, busily engaged 
m needlework — near the window in summer time , and if she sees 
you coming up the steps, and you happen to be a fa\ ounte, she trots 
out to open the street-door for you before you knock, and as you 
must be fatigued after that hot walk, insists on your swallowing two 
glasses of sherry before you exert yourself by talking It you call in 
the evening you mil find her cheerful, but rather more seiious than 
usual, with an open Bible on the table, before her, of wLich ‘ Sarah,’ 
who is just as neat and methodical as her mistress, regularly reads 
two or three chapters in the pailour aloud 

The old lady sees scarcely any company, except the little giils 
before noticed, each of whom has always a regular fixed day for a 
periodical tea-drinking with her, to which the child looks forward as 
the greatest treat of its existence She seldom visits at a gi eater 
distance than the next door but one on either side, and wfeen she 
drinks tea heie, Sarah runs out first and knocks a double-knock, to 
prevent the possibility of her ‘ Missis’s ’ catching cold by having to 
wait at the door ^She is very sciupulous m leturning these little 
invitations, and wdien she asks Mr and Mrs So-and-so, to meet Air 
and Mrs Somebody-else, Sarah and she dust the uin, and the l 3 est 
china tea-service, and the Pope Joan board, and the visitors are 
received m the drawing-room m great state. She has but few rela- 
tions, and they are scattered about in different parts of the country, 
^and she seldom sees them She has a son in India, w^hom she 
^ always describes to you as a fine, handsome fellow — so like the pro- 
file of his poor dear father over the sideboard, but the old lady adds, 
with a mournful shake of the head, that he has always been one of 
her greatest trials , and that indeed he once almost broke her heait , 
but It pleased God to enable her to get the better of it, and she 
would prefer your never mentioning the subject to her again She 
has a great number of pensioners and on Satmday, after she comes 
back from market, there is a regular levee of old men and women 
m the passage, waiting for their weekly gratuity Her name alwa} s 
heads the list of any benevolent subscriptions, and hers aie always 
the most liberal donations to the Winter Coal and Soup Distribution 
Society She subscribed twenty pounds towards the erection of an 
parish church, and was so overcome the first Sunday 
the children sang to it, that she was obliged to be carried out by the 
pew-opener Her entrance into church on Sunday is afcvays the 
signal for a little bustle in the side aisle, occasioned by a general 
rise among the poor people, who bow and curGey until the pew- 
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opener has ushered the old lady into her accustomed seat, diopped 
a respectful curtsey, and shut the door and the same ceremony is 
repeated on hei leaving church, 'when she walks home with the 
family next dgor but one, and talks about the sermon all the way, 
invariably opening the conveisation by asking the }oungest boy 
where the text was 

Thus, with the annual variation of a trip to some quiet place on 
the sea-coast, passes the old lady’s life It has rolled on in the 
same unvarying and benevolent course foi many years no\^, and 
must at no distant period be brought to its final close She looks 
forward to its termination, with calmness and without apprehension 
She has everything to hope and nothing to fear 

A very different personage, but one who has rendered himself 
very conspicuous in our parish, is one of the old lady’s next-door 
neighbours He is an old naval officer on half-pay, and his bluff 
and unceremonious behaviour disturbs the old lady’s domestic 
economy, not a little In the first place, he wt/l smoke cigars in the 
front couit, and when he wants something to drink with them — 
which IS by no means an uncommon circumstance — he lifts up the 
old lady’s knocker with his walking-stick, and demands to have a 
glass of table ale, handed over the rails In addition to this cool 
pioceedmg, he is a bit of a Jack of all trades, or to use his own 
wwds, ‘a regular Robinson Ciusoe,’ and nothing delights him 
better than to experimentalise on the old lady’s property One 
moriniing he got up early, and planted three or four roots of full- 
growm marigolds in every bed of her fr^nt gaiden, to the inconceiv- 
able astonishment of the old lady, who actually thought w^hen she 
got up and looked out of the wundow, that it was some strange erup- 
tion which had come out in the night Another time he took to 
pieces the eight-day clock on the front landing, under pretence of " 
cleaning the works, w^hich he put together again, by some undis- 
covered process, in so wonderful a manner, that the large hand has 
done nothing but trip up the little one ever since Then he took to 
breeding silk-worms, which he would bring in two or three times a 
day, in little paper boxes, to show the old lady, generally dropping 
a w^orm or two at every visit The consequence was, that one 
morning a very stout silk-worm was discovered in the act of w^alking 
up-stairs — probably with the view of inquiring after his friends, for, 
on further inspection, it appeared that some of his companions had 
already found their w’-ay to every room in the house 1 he old lady 
went to the seaside in despair, and during her absence he completely 
effaced the name fiom her brass door-plate, in his attempts to polish 
it with aqua-fortis 

But all^this is nothing to hi«: seditious conduct in public life He 
attends every vestry meeting that is held , always opposes the con- 
stituted authorities:* of the paiish, denounces the profligacy of the 
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churchwardens, contests legal points against the vcstiy cleiL, 7ui/i 
make the tax-gatheier call for his money till he won’t call any longer, 
and then he sends it finds fault with the sermon every Sunday, says 
that the organist ought to be ashamed of himself, offers to back 
himself for any amount to sing the psalms better than nil the children 
put together, male and female , and, in short, conducts himself in 
the most turbulent and upioanous manner The worst of it is, that 
ha\ing a high regard for the old lady, he v ants to make her a con\cit 
to his views, and therefore walks into her little pailour with his 
newspaper m his hand, and talks violent politics by the houi He 
IS a charitable, open-hearted old fellow at bottom, ifter all , so, 
although he puts the old lady a little out occasionally, they agree 
very well in the main, and she laughs as much at each feat of his 
handiwork when it is all ovei, as anybody else 


CHAPTER III 

THE FOUR SISIERS 

The low of houses in which the old lady and hei tioublesome 
neighbour reside, compiises, beyond all doubt, a gieatei niimbei of 
characters within its ciicumscribed limits, than all the rest o^ the 
parish put together As we cannot, consistently with oiii ])icsent 
plan, however, evtend the numbei of oui paiochial sketches lieyond 
six, It will be bettei perhaps, to select the most peculiai, and to 
introduce them at once without furthei pieface 
The foui Miss Willises, then, settled m our paiish thiiteen yeais 
ago It is a melancholy leflection that the old adage, ‘ time and 
tide wmt for no man,’ applies with equal force to tht faiiei poition 
of the cieation , and willingly would we conceal the fact, that e'ven 
thirteen years ago the Miss Willises were fai fiom jmemle Our 
duty as faithful parochial chromcleis, howe\er, is paramount to 
every other consideiation, and w^e are bound to state, that thiiteen 
years since, the authorities in matrimonial cases, consideied the 
youngest Miss Willis in a veiy piecaiious state, while tlie eldest 
sistei was positively given over, as being fai bc}ond all human 
hope. Well, the Miss Willises took a lease of the house , it w^as 
flesh painted and papeied fiom top to bottom the paint inside 
was all wainscoted, the maible all cleaned, the old giates taken 
down, and registei-stoves, you could see to dtess by, put up , four 
trees were planted in the back gaiden, seveial small baskets of 
giavel sprinkled over the fiont one, vans of elegant furniture ariived, 
spring blinds were fitted to the wundow^s, carpenjteis who had been 
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employed m the various prepaiations, alterations, and repairs, made 
confidential statements to the diffeient maid-servants in the row, 
relative to the magnificent scale on which the Miss Willises were 
commencing , the maid-servants told their ‘ Missises,’ the Missises 
told their friends, and vague rumours were circulated throughout 
the parish, that No 25, m Gordon-place, had been taken by four 
maiden ladies of immense property 

At last, the Miss Willises moved 111 , and then the ‘ calling ’ began 
The house was the peifection of neatness — so were the four Miss 
Willises Everything was formal, stiff, and cold — so were the four 
Miss Willises Not a single chair of the whole set was ever seen 
out of Its place — not a single Miss Willis of the whole foui was 
ever seen out of hers There they always sat, in the same places, 
doing precisely the same things at the same hour The eldest Miss 
Wilhs used to knit, the second to draw, the two others to play duets 
on the piano They ^seemed to have no separate existence, but to 
have made up their minds just to wintei through life togethei 
They were three long graces in drapery, with the addition, like a 
school-dinner, of another long grace aftei wards — the three fates 
wuth another sistei — the Siamese twans multiplied by tw’’o The 
eldest Miss Willis grew bilious — the four Miss Willises grew bilious 
immediately The eldest Miss Willis grew ill-tempered and religious 
• — the four Miss Willises were ill-tempered and religious directly 
Whatever the eldest did, the otheis did, and whatever anybody else 
dAd,^they all disapproved of, and thus they vegetated — living in 
Polai harmony among themselves, and, as they sometimes w ent out, 
or saw company ‘ in a quiet-way ’ at Some, occasionally icing the 
neighbours Thiee } ears passed over in this way, when an unlooked 
for and extraordinary phenomenon occurred The Miss Willises 
showed symptoms of summer, the frost gradually broke up, a - 
complete thaw took place Was it possible ? one of the four Miss 
Willises was going to be married ' 

Now, wheie on earth the husband came from, by w^hat feelings 
the poor man could have been actuated, or by what process of 
reasoning the four Miss Willises succeeded in persuading themselves 
that It was possible foi a man to marry one of them, without mairy- 
mg them all, aie questions too piofound for us to resolve certain it 
IS, how’’ever, that the visits of Mi Robinson (a gentleman in a 
public office, with a good salaiy and a little propeity of his own, 
besides) weie leceived — that the four Miss Willises w^ere courted m 
due form by the said Mr Robinson — that the neighbours \vere 
perfectly fi antic in their anxiety to discover which of the four Miss 
Willises w^as the fortunate fair, and that the difficulty they experi- 
enced m solving the pioblem was not at all lessened by the 
announcement of the eldest Miss Willis, — ‘ We are going to mairy 
Mr Robinson ’ 
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It was \eiy extraordinary They ^\ere so completely identified, 
the one \\ith the othei, that the curiosity of the whole — even of 

the old lady herself~~was roused almost beyond endurance The 
subject was discussed at every little card-table and tea-drmkmg. 
The old gentleman of silk-worm notoriety did not hesftate to express 
his decided opinion that Mr Robinson \vas of Eastern descent, and 
contemplated marrying the whole family at once, and the row, 
geneially, shook their heads with considerable gravity, and declaied 
the business to be very mysterious They hoped it might all end 
well It certainly had a \eiy singular appearance, but still it would 
be uncharitable to expiess any opinion without good giounds to go 
upon, and certainly the Miss Willises were t/z/ifj old enough to 
judge for themselves, and to be sure people ought to know then own 
business best, and so foith 

At last, one fine morning, at a quarter before eight o’clock, a m , 
two glass-coaches drove up to the Miss Willises’ door, at which Mr 
Robinson had arrived in a cab ten minutes before, diessed in a 
light-blue coat and double-milled keisey pantaloons white necker- 
chief, pumps, and dress-gloves, his manner denoting, as appeared 
from the evidence of the housemaid at No 23, who was sweeping 
the door-steps at the time, a consideiable degree of nenous excite- 
ment It was also hastily reported on the same testimony, that the 
cook who opened the dooi, wore a large wdntc bow^ of unusual 
dimensions, in a much smaiter head-diess than the regulation cap 
to which the Miss Willises invaiiably lestncted the somCwliat 
excursive tastes of female servants in general 

The intelligence spread lapidly from house to house It was 
quite clear that the eventful morning had at length aimed, the 
whole row stationed themselves behind then first and second floor 
blinds, and waited the result in breathless expectation 

At last the Miss Willises’ door opened , the door of the fiist glass- 
coach did the same Two gentlemen, and a pair of ladies to coiie- 
spond — friends of the family, no doubt , up w^ent the steps, bang 
went the door, off went the first glass-coach, and up came the second 

The street door opened again , the excitement of the whole row 
increased — Mr Robinson and the eldest Miss Willis ‘ I thought 
so,’ said the lady at No 19 , M always said it was Miss Willis ’ — 
‘ Well, I nevei > ’ ejaculated the young lady at No 18 to the young 
lady at No 17 — ‘ Did you ever, dear ' ’ responded the young lady 
at No 17 to the young lady at No 18 Mt’s too ridiculous ' ’ ex- 
claimed a spinster of an ?/!;/ccrtam age, at No 16, joining m the 
conversation But who shall poitiay the astonishment of Goi don- 
place, when Mr Robinson handed in all the Miss Willises, one after 
the other, and then squeezed himself into an acute angle of the 
glass-coach, which forthwuth proceeded at a brisk pace, after the 
other glass coach, which other glass-coach had i^elf pioceeded, at a 
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busk pace, in the diiection of the parish church ^ Who shall depict 
the perplexity of the clergyman, when all the Miss Willises knelt 
down at the communion-table, and repeated the responses incidental 
to the marriage service in an audible voice — or who shall describe 
the confusion which prevailed, when — even after the difficulties thus 
occasioned had been adjusted — all the Miss Willises \\ent into 
hysterics at the conclusion of the ceremony, until the sacred edifice 
resounded with then united wailings ’ 

As the four sisters and Mr Robinson continued to occupy the 
same house after this memorable occasion, and as the married 
sister, 'whoever she was, never appeared in public without the 
other three, we are not quite clear that the neighbours ever would 
have discoveied the real Mrs Robinson, but for a circumstance 
of the most giatifying desciiption, which will happen occasionally 
in the best-regulated families Thiee quarter days elapsed, and the 
row, on whom a new light appeared to have been bursting for some 
time, began to speak ^uth a sort of implied confidence on the 
subject, and to vondei how Mrs Robinson — the youngest Miss 
Willis that was — got on , and servants might be seen running up 
the steps, about nine or ten o’clock every morning, with ‘ Missis’s 
compliftients, and wishes to know how Mrs Robinson finds herself 
this morning^’ And the answer always vas, ‘Mrs Robinson’s 
compliments, and she’s in 'veiy good spirits, and doesn’t find herself 
any v orse ’ The piano was heard no longer, tjie knitting-needles 
A\'er@ laid aside, drawing was neglected, and mantua-makmg and 
millinery, on the smallest scale imaginable, appeared to have become 
the favourite amusement of the whole^ family The parlour wasn’t 
quite as tidy as it used to be, and if you called in the morning, you 
would see lying on a table, with an old newspaper caielessly thrown 
over them, t^^o 01 three particularly small caps, lather largei than 
if the> had been made for a moderate-sized doll, with a small piece 
of lace, in the shape of a horse-shoe, let m behind or perhaps a 
white robe, not very large in ciicumference, but very much out of 
proportion in point of length, with a little tucker round the top, and 
a frill round the bottom, and once wffien we called, we saw a long 
white 1 oiler, with a kind of blue margin down each side, the piobable 
use of which, we weie at a loss to conjecture Then we fancied 
that Dr Daw^son, the surgeon, &c , who displays a large lamp with 
2? different colour in every pane of glass, at the corner of the rov/, 
began to be knocked up at night oftener than he used to be, and 
once we were very much alaimed by hearing a hackney-coach stop 
at Mis Robinson’s door, at half-past two o’clock in the morning, 
out of wffiich there emerged a fat old woman, m a cloak and night- 
cap, with a bundle m one hand, and a pan of pattens in the othei, 
who looked as if she had been suddenly knocked up out of bed for 
some very special purpose 
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When we got up in the morning we saw that the knocker was 
tied up in an old white kid glove ^ and w^e, m our innocence (we 
weie in a state of bachelorship then), wondered what on earth it 
all meant, until w^e heaid the eldest Miss Willis, tn pfopna pa sona 
say, with great dignity, in answer to the next inquiry, ^My com- 
pliments, and Mrs Robinson's doing as well as can he expected 
and the little girl thiives wonderfully ’ And then, in common with 
the lest of the row, our curiosity was satisfied, and we began to 
wondei it had never occuried to us what the mattci was, before 


CHAPTER IV 

THE ELECnON FOR BEADLE 

A GREAT event has recently occurred m om parish A contest of 
paramount interest has just terminated, a paiochial convulsion has 
taken place It has been succeeded by a glorious triumph, W'hich 
the country— or at least the parish— it is all tlie same— will long 
lemember We have had an election, an election for beadle 
The supporters of the old beadle system have been defeated m their 
stronghold, and thb advocates of the great new^ beadle principles 
have achie\ed a proud victoiy 

Our palish, which, like all other parishes, is a little woilcl of its 
own, has long been divided into two parties, whose contentions, 
slumbering foi a w^hile, have never failed to burst foith wath un- 
abated vigour, on any occasion on which they could by possibility 
be renewed Watchmg-rates, lightmg-rates, pavmg-iates, sew^r’s- 
rates, church-rates, pooi's-rates — all soits of rates, have been in 
their turns the subjects of a grand struggle , and as to questions 
of patronage, the asperity and determination with which they have 
been contested is scarcely credible 

The leader of the official party— the steady advocate of the 
churchwardens, and the unflinching suppoiter of the overseers —is 
an old gentleman wffio lives in our low He owms some half a 
dozen houses m it, and always walks on the opposite side of the 
w^ay, so that he may be able to take in a view of the whole of his 
property at once He is a tall, thin, bony man, with an mteirogative 
nose, and little restless perking eyes, which appear to have been 
given hmi for the sole purpose of peeping into other people’s affairs 
with He is deeply impressed with the importance of our parish 
business, and piides himself, not a little, on his style of addressing 
the parishioners in vestry assembled His views aie rather'^confined 
than extensive , his principles more narrow tharr liberal He has 
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been heard to declaim very loudly in favour of the liberty of the 
press, and advocates the repeal of the stamp duty on newspapers, 
because the daily journals who now have a monopoly of the public, 
never give vtrbafim reports of vestiy meetings He would not 
appear egotistical foi the world, but at the same time he must say, 
that there are speeches — that celebrated speech of his own, on the 
emoluments of the sexton, and the duties of the office, for instance 
— which might be communicated to the public, greatly to their 
improvement and advantage 

His gieat opponent m public life is Captain Purday, the old 
naval officer on half-pay, to whom we have already intioduced our 
readers The captain being a determined opponent of the con- 
stituted authorities, whoever they may chance to be, and our othei 
ft lend being then steady supporter, with an equal disregard of their 
individual meiits, it will readily be supposed, that occasions for 
their coming into diiect collision are neither few nor fai between 
They divided the vestry fourteen times on a motion for heating the 
church with warm vater instead of coals and made speeches 
about liberty and expendituie, and piodigality and hot water, 
which thiew the whole parish into a state of excitement Then 
the captain, when he v as on the visiting committee, and his oppo- 
nent oveiseer, brought for\^ard certain distinct and specific charges 
lelative to the management of the workhouse, boldly expressed his 
total want of confidence in the existing authoiiti^s, and moved for 
‘a^cc?py of the lecipe by which the paupers’ soup was prepaied, 
together with any documents relating ^hereto ’ This the o\ erseer 
steadily resisted , he fortified himself by precedent, appealed to 
the established usage, and declined to pioduce the papers, on the 
ground of the injury that would be done to the public service, if 
documents of a stiictly private nature, passing betw^een the master 
of the workhouse and the cook, were to be thus dragged to light 
on the motion of any individual member of the vestiy The 
motion was lost by a majority of tw^o, and then the captain, who 
never allows himself to be defeated, moved for a committee of 
inquiry into the wffiole subject The affair giew" serious the 
question was discussed at meeting after meeting, and vestry after 
vestry , speeches w^eie made, attacks repudiated, peisonal defiances 
exchanged, explanations received, and the greatest excitement 
pr?i vailed, until at last, just as the question was going to be finally 
decided, the vestry found that somehow or other, they had become 
entangled in a point of form, from which it was impossible to 
escape with propriety So, the motion was dropped, and everybody 
looked extremely important, and seemed quite satisfied with the 
meritorious nature of the whole proceeding 

This w^ the state of affairs m our parish a week or two since, 
wffien Simmons, the^eadle, suddenly died The lamented deceased 
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had over-exeited himself, a day or t\^o pievioubly, m conveying an 
aged female, highly intoxicated, to the strong room of the work- 
house The excitement thus occasioned, added to a severe cold, 
which this indefatigable officer had caught m his capacity of director 
of the palish engine, by inadvertently playing over himself instead 
of a fire, pro\ ed too much for a constitution already enfeebled by 
age ^ and the intelligence v as conveyed to the Boai d one evening 
that Simmons had died, and left his respects 

The breath vas scaicely out of the bod} of the deceased 
functionary, when the field vas filled with compctitois for the 
vacant office, each of whom rested his claims to public support, 
entirely on the number and extent of his family, as if the office of 
beadle were originally instituted as an encouragement for the pro- 
pagation of the human species ‘Bung for Beadle inve small 
children*’ — ‘Hopkins for Beadle Seven small childien**’ — 

‘ Timkins for Beadle Nine small children’**’ Such were the 
placards m large black letters on a white giound, which were 
plentifully pasted on the walls, and posted m the windows of the 
piincipal shops Timkins’s success was considered certain several 
mothers of families half promised their votes, and the nine small 
children whould have run over the course, but for the pi eduction 
of another placard, announcing the appearance of a still more 
meritorious candidate ‘ Spruggins for Beadle 1 cn small children 
(twm of them tw iqs), and a wife * * * ’ There was no resisting this , 
ten small childien would have been almost irresistible in themselves, 
without the twins, but the touching parenthesis about that intciest- 
ing production of nature, and the still more touching allusion to 
Mrs Spruggins, must ensure success Spinggms w^as the fa\ourite 
at once, and the appearance of his lady, as she went about to 
^ solicit votes (wffiich encouraged confident hopes of a still further 
addition to the house of Spruggins at no remote period), increased 
the general prepossession in his favour The other candidates, 
Bung alone excepted, resigned in despair The day of election 
was fixed, and the cam ass proceeded with briskness and perse- 
veiance on both sides 

The members of the vestry could not be supposed to escape the 
contagious excitement inseparable from the occasion The majoiity 
of the lady inhabitants of the parish declared at once for Spruggins , 
and the quoftdam overseer took the same side, on the giound t^at 
men with large families ahvays had been elected to the office, and 
that although he must admit, that, m other respects, Spruggins wxis 
the least qualified candidate of the two, still it was an old practice, 
and he saw no reason why an old practice should be departed from 
This was enough for the captain He immediately sided with 
Bung, canvassed for him personally m all directions, wpte squibs 
on Spruggins, and got his butcher to skewer them up on conspicuous 
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joints m his shop-front frightened his neighbour, the old lady, into 
a palpitation of the heart, by his a\\ful denunciations of Spruggms’s 
party , and bounced in and out, and up and down, and backwards 
and forwards, until all the sober inhabitants of the parish thought 
it inevitable that he must die of a brain fever, long before the 
election began 

The day of election ai rived It was no longei an individual 
stiuggle, but a party contest between the ins and outs The 
question was, whether the withering influence of the overseers, 
the domination of the churchw^ardens, and the blighting despotism 
of the vestry-cleik, should be allowed to rendei the election of 
beadle a form — a nullity whether they should impose a vestry- 
elected beadle on the parish, to do their bidding and forward then 
views, or whether the parishioneis, fearlessly asserting then un- 
doubted rights, should elect an independent beadle of their own 

The nomination was fixed to take place in the vestry, but so 
great was the throng of anxious spectators, that it was found 
necessary to adjourn to the church, where the ceremony commenced 
wuth due solemnity The appearance of the churchwardens and 
overseers, and the ex-church w^ardens and ex-overseers, with Sprug- 
gms in ^he rear, excited geneial attention Spruggms was a little 
thin man, in rusty black, with a long pale face, and a countenance 
expressive of care and fatigue, which might either be attributed 
to the extent of his family or the anxiety of his feelings His 
opponent appeared m a cast-off coat of the captain’s — a blue coat 
with bright buttons , white trousers, and that description of shoes 
familial ly known by the appellation of ‘high-low s’ There was a 
serenity in the open countenance of Bung- — a kind of moral dignity 
in his confident air — an ‘ I w ish you may get it ’ sort of expression 
in his eye — which infused animation into his supporters, and evi- 
dently dispirited his opponents 

The ex-churchwarden rose to piopose Thomas Spruggms foi 
beadle He had known him long He had had his eye upon him 
closely for years , he had watched him with twofold vigilance for 
months (\ paiishioner heie suggested that this might be termed 
‘taking a double sight,’ but the observation was drowned in loud 
cries of ‘ Older ' ’) He w^ould repeat that he had had his eye upon 
him for years, and this he w^ould say, that a more well-conducted, 
a MOie well-behaved, a moie sober, a more quiet man, with a more 
well-regulated mind, he had never met with A man wuth a larger 
family he had never known (cheers) The parish required a man 
w^ho could be depended on (‘ Hear * ’ from the Spruggms side, 
answered by ironical cheers fiom the Bung party) Such a man 
he now pioposed (‘No,’ ‘Yes’) He w^ould not allude to indi- 
viduals (thfc ex-chuichwarden continued, m the celebrated negative 
style adopted by great speakers) He would not advert to a 

c 
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gentleman ^^ho had onc^ held a high lank in the seivic^ of his 
majesty, he would not say, that that gentleman was no gentleman, 
he would not assert, that that man w as no man , he w ould not say, 
that he was a tuihulent parishionei , he would not say, that he had 
grossly niisbeha-ved himself, not only on this, but* on all foimer 
occasions , he would not say, that he was one of those discontented 
and treasonable spiiits, who cairied confusion and disoider \vheiever 
they went, he wmuld not say, that he harbouicd in his hcait envy, 
and hatied, and malice, and all uncharitableness No ' He wished 
to ha^e eveiything comfoi table and pleasant, and therefore, he 
would say — nothing about him (chccis) 

The captain' replied in a similar parliamenlaiy style He would 
not say, he w^as astonished at the speech they had ]ust heaid , he 
would not say, he was disgusted (cheeis) He would not retoit 
the epithets which had been huiled against him (lenewed cheering), 
he would not allude to men once in office, but now happily out of 
it, wdio had mismanaged the workhouse, giound the xmipcrs, diluted 
the beer, slack-baked the bicad, boned the meat, heightened the 
woik, and loweied the soup (tiemendous chccis) He would not 
ask wdiat such men deserved (a voice, ‘Nothing a-day, and find 
themselves’’) hie would not say, that one biiist of geticial in- 
dignation should diive them fiom the paiish they polluted with 
then presence (‘Give it him’’) He would not allude to the 
unfoitunate man’^vho had been pioposed — he wouhl not say, as 
the vestry’s tool, but as Beadle. He would not adveit to that 
individual’s family, he w^quld not say, that nine children, twins 
and a wife, wcie \ciy bad examples foi pau])er imitation (loud 
cheers) He would not ad^clt in detail to the (pialifieations of 
Bung The man stood Iiefoic him, and he would not siy in his 
presence, what he might be disposed to say of him, if he wcie 
absent (Heie ]\Ir Bung telegiaphed to a fiiend near him, under 
covei of his hat, by contiacting his left eye, and applying his light 
thumb to the tip of his nose) It had been objected to Bung that 
he had only five childien (‘Heai, hear’’ fiom the ojiposition) 
Well, he had yet to leain that the legislature had affixed any 
precise amount of infantine qualification to the office of beadle, 
but taking it for granted that an extensive family were a great 
lequisitc, he entieated them to look to facts, and compare da/a, 
about which there could be no mistake Bung was 35 }eai3 of 
age Spruggms — of whom he wished to speak with all j^ossible 
respect — w^as 50 Was it not moie than possible — was it not \ery 
probable — that by the time Bung attained the lattei age, lie might 
see around him a family, even exceeding m numbci and extent, 
that to which Spruggms at present laid claim (deafening chceis and 
waving of handkerchiefs)^ The captain concluded, tOnidst loud 
applause, by calling upon the parishionei s tP sound the tocsin, 
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rush to the poll, free themselves from dictation, or be slaves for 
evei 

On the following day the polling began, and we never have had 
such a bustle in our paiish since we got up our famous anti-slavery 
petition, which was such an important one, that the House of 
Commons ordeied it to be punted, on the motion of the member 
for the district The captain engaged two hackney-coaches and a 
cab for Bung’s people — the cab for the di unken voters, and the two 
coaches for the old ladies, the greater poition of vhom, owing to 
the captain’s impetuosity, weie driven up to the poll and home 
again, befoie they recovered from their flurry sufficiently to know, 
with any degred of clearness, A\bat they had been doing The 
opposite paity wholly neglected these precautions, and the conse- 
quence w^as, that a great many ladies who were walking leisurely 
up to the church — for it w’^as a very hot day — to vote for Spruggms, 
were artfully decoyed into the coaches, and voted for Bung The 
captain’s arguments, too, had pioduced consideiable effect, the 
attempted influence of the vestry produced a gi eater A threat of 

exclusive dealing was clearly established against the •vestry-cleik — 
a case of heartless and profligate atiocity It appeared that the 
delmqtient had been in the habit of purchasing six penn’oith of 
muffins, weekly, from an old woman who rents a small house in the 
parish, and resides among the original settlers , on her last w eekly 
visit, a message w^as conveyed to her thiough the medium of the 
cook, couched in mysterious terms, but indicating with sufficient 
clearness, that the vestr}-cleik’s appetite for muffins, m future, 
depended entirely on her vote on the beadleship This was sufficient 
the stieam had been turning previously, and the impulse thus 
administered directed its final course The Bung party ordered 
one shilling’ s-w^orth of muffins weekly for the remainder of the old * 
woman’s natural life , the paiishioneis w’-eie loud m their exclama- 
tions , and the fate of Spruggms was sealed 

It was in vain that the twins weie exhibited in di esses of the 
same pattern, and night-caps, to match, at the church door the 
boy m Mis Spruggins’s right arm, and the giil in her left — even 
Mrs Spiuggins heiself failed to be an object of sympathy any longer 
The majority attained by Bung on the gros'^ poll was four hundred 
and tw^enty-eight, and the cause of the parishioners triumphed 
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CHAPTER V 

THE broker’s man 

The excitement of the late election has subsided, and our parish 
being once again lestored to a state of comparatne tranquillity, we 
are enabled to devote oui attention to those parishioners who take 
little share in our paity contests or in the tuimoil and Inistle of 
public life And we feel sincere pleasure in acknowledging here, 
that in collecting materials for this task w^e ha\e been gieatl> assisted 
by Mr Bung himself, who has imposed on us a debt of obligation 
w^hich we feai we can never repay Ihe life of this gentleman 
has been one of a very chequered description he has undergone 
transitions — not from grave to gay, for he ne\er was grave — not 
from lively to se\eie, for seventy forms no part of his disposition , 
his fluctuations ha\e been between poverty m the extreme, and 
poverty modified, or, to use his own emphatic language, ‘ betw^een 
nothing to eat and just half enough ’ He is not, as he forcibly 
remarks, ‘one of those fortunate men who, if the) w'eie to dive 
under one side of a barge stark-naked, would come up on the other 
with a new suit ofYlothes on, and a ticket for soup m the waistcoat- 
pocket ’ neithei is he one of those, whose spiiit has been broken 
beyond redemption by misfoitunc and want He is just one of the 
careless, good-for-nothing, hajipy fellows, who float, (oik-hke, on 
the surface, for the world to play at hockey with knocked here, 
and theie, and everywhere now to the right, then to tlie left, again 
up m the air, and anon to the bottom, but alwa}s leappearing and 
bounding wuth the stream buoyantly and meiiily along Some few 
months before he was prevailed upon to stand a contested election 
for the office of beadle, necessity attached him to the seivice of a 
broker , and on the opportunities he here acquiicd of ascci taming 
the condition of most of the poorer inhabitants of the parish, his 
patron, the captain, first grounded his claims to public support 
Chance threw^ the man m our way a short time since AVc were, 
in the first instance, attiacted by his prepossessing impudence at 
the election, w^e were not surprised, on further act[uaintance,Ho 
find him a shrewd, knowing fellow^, with no inconsideiable powder 
of obseivation, and, after conveismg with him a little, weie some- 
what struck (as w^e dare say our readeis ha\e ficc]_uently been in 
other cases) with the pow^ei some men seem to have, not only of 
sympathising with, but to all appearance of undeistanding feelings 
to which they themselves are entire sti angers We ''had been 
expressing to the new functionary our suipnse 4iat he should ever 
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have served in the capacity to which we have just adverted, when 
we gradually led him into one or two professional anecdotes As 
we are induced to think, on reflection, that they will tell better in 
nearly his own words, than with any attempted embellishments of 
ours, we will at once entitle them 

Mr Bung’s Narrative 

‘ It’s very true, as you say, sir,’ Mr Bung commenced, ‘ that a 
bioker’s man’s is not a life to be envied , and m course you know 
as well as I do, though you don’t say it, that people hate and scout 
’em because they’re the ministers of wretchedness, like, to poor 
people But what could I do, sir ? The thing was no worse because 
I did It, instead of somebody else , and if putting me in possession 
of a house would put me m possession of three and sixpence a day, 
and levying a distress on another man’s goods would relieve my 
distiess and that of my family, it can’t be expected but what I’d 
take the job and go through with it I ne\er liked it, God knows, 

I ahvays looked out for something else, and the moment I got other 
work to do, I left it If there is anything wiong in being the agent 
in such matters — not the principal, mind you — I’m sure the business, 
to a beginner like I was, at all e\ents, carries its own punishment 
along with it I wished again and again that the people would 
only blow me up, or pitch into me — that I woifidn’t ha-ve minded, 
iPs ^11 m my w^ay, but it’s the being shut up by yourself in one 
room foi five clays, wrthout so much ^ an old newspaper to look 
at, or an} thing to see out o’ the winder but the roofs and chimneys 
at the back of the house, or anything to listen to, but the ticking, 
perhaps, of an old Dutch clock, the sobbing of the missis, now and 
then, the low talking of fiiends in the next room, who speak in ■* 
whispers, lest “ the man ” should overhear them, or perhaps the 
occasional opening of the door, as a child peeps in to look at you, 
and then runs half-frightened away — it’s all this, that makes you feel 
sneaking somehow, and ashamed of yourself, and then, if it’s wintei- 
time, they just give you fire enough to make you think you’d like 
more, and bring m your grub as if they washed it ’ud choke you — 
as I dare say they do, for the matter of that, most heartily If 
they’re very civil, they make you up a bed in the room at night, 
ahd if they don’t, your master sends one m for you , but there you 
are, without being washed or shaved all the time, shunned by every- 
body, and spoken to by no one, unless some one comes in at dinner- 
time, and asks you w^hether you want any more, in a tone as much 
to say, “ I hope you don’t,” or, in the evening, to inquire whether 
you wouldn’t rather have a candle, after you’ve been sitting in 
the dark* half the night When I w^as left in this way, I used to 
sit, think, think, tiimking, till I felt as lonesome as a kitten in a 
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wash-house copper with the lid on^ but I belie\e the old biokeis’ 
men who are legulaily tiamcd to it, ne\ci think at all I have 
heard some on ’em say, indeed, that they don’t know ho^\ ' 

‘ I put in a good many distresses in my time (continued Mr 
Bung), and in course I wasn’t long in finding, that some people 
are not as much to be pitied as others aie, and that people ^\lth 
good incomes who get into difficulties, which they keep patching 
up day aftei day, and w^eek after week, get so used to these sort of 
things in time, that at last they come scaicel> to feel them at all 
I remember the \eiy fiist place I was put m possession of, was a 
gentleman’s house in this parish heie, that evciybody would suppose 
couldn’t help having money if he tried I went with old Fi\eni, 
my old mastei, ’bout half artei eight in thcmoining, lang the aiea- 
belC servant m liveiy opened the dooi “Governor at home?” 
— “ Yes, he is,” says the man , “ but he’s bieakfasling just now^ ” 
“ Never mind,” says Fi\em, “just }OU tell him tlKie’s a gentleman 
heie, as wants to speak to him paiticklei ” So the sen ant he opens 
his eyes, and stales about him all ways — looking foi the gentleman, 
as it struck me, for I don’t think anybod} but a man as was stone- 
blind would mistake Fivem for one, and as foi me, I was as seedy 
as a cheap cowcumber Hows’ cvei, he turns round, and goes to 
the bieakfast-parlour, wdiich w^as a little snug soil of loom at the 
end of the passage, and Fi\cm (as we always did in that piofession), 
without waiting to'’be announced, walks in aitei him, and befoie 
the servant could get out, “ Please, sir, heie’s a man as wants lo 
speak to you,” looks m at the door as famihai and jileasant as may 
be “Who the devil are you, and how^ dare }ou walk into a gentle- 
man’s house without leave ? ” says the mastei, as fieice as a bull m 
fits “My name,” says Fi\em, winking to the master to send the 
servant away, and putting the wairant into his hands folded up like 
a note, “ My name’s Smith,” says he, “ and I called fiom Johnson’s 
about that business of Thompson’s ” — “ Oh,” says the othei, quite 
down on him directly, “Plow is lhompson>” says he, “ Piay sit 
down, Mr Smith John, leave the loom” Out went the sonant, 
and the gentleman and Fi\em looked at one another till they 
couldn’t look any longer, and then they vaiied the amusements by 
looking at me, who had been standing on the mat all this time 
“Hundred and fifty pounds, I see,” said the gentleman at last 
“Hundred and fifty pound,” said Fi\em, “besides cost of levy, 
sheriffs poundage, and all other incidental expenses ” — Um,” says 
the gentleman, “ I shan’t be able to settle this before to-moirow 
afternoon ” — “Very sorry, but I shall be obliged to leave my man 
here till then,” replies Fixem, pretending to look very miserable 
over it “ That’s veiy unfort nate,” says the gentleman, “ for I have 
got a large party here to-mght, and I’m mined if those fellows of 
mine get an inkling of the matter— just step heie, Mr Smith,” sa}s 
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he, after a short pause So Fixem walks with him up to the wlndo^^, 
and after a good deal of whispering, and a little chinkmg of suverms, 
and looking* at me, he comes back and says, “Bung, you’ie a 
handy fellow, and veiy honest I know This gentleman wants an 
assistant to clean the plate and wait at table to-day, and if you’re 
not particularly engaged,” says old Fixem, grinning like mad, and 
shoving a couple of suverms into my hand, “ he’ll be \ er} glad to 
avail himself of your services ” Well, I laughed and the gentle- 
man laughed, and w e all laughed , and I w^ent home and cleaned 
myself, leaving Fixem theie, and w^hen I went back, Fixem w^ent 
away, and I polished up the plate, and waited at table, and 
gammoned the seivants, and nobody had the least idea I w^as m 
possession, though it very neaily came out after all , foi one of the 
last gentlemen who lemamed, came down-stairs into the hall where 
I w^as sitting pretty late at night, and putting half-a-ciown into my 
hand, says, “ Here, my man,” says he, “ lun and get me a coach, 
will you ? ” I thought it w^as a do, to get me out of the house, and 
was just going to say so, sulkily enough, when the gentleman (who 
w^as up to e\eiy thing) came running dowm-stairs, as if he was in 
gieat anxiety “ Bung,” says he, pietending to be m a consuming 
passiol? “Sii,” says I “Why the devil an’t 50U looking aflei 
that plated” — “ I was just gomg to send him for a coach for me,” 
says the other gentleman “ And I w’'as just a-gomg to say,” says I 
— “ Anybody else, my dear fellow,” intenupts *the master of the 
house, pushing me down the passage to get out of the way — “ any- 
body else , but I have put this man in possession of all the plate 
and valuables, and I cannot allow hiin on any consideration what- 
ever, to leave the house Bung, you scoundrel, go and count those 
forks in the breakfast-parlour instantly.” You may be sure I went 
laughing pretty heaity when I found it was all light The money 
was paid next day, with the addition of something else foi myself, 
and that was the best job that I (and I suspect old Fixem too) ever 
got in that line 

‘ But this is the bright side of the pictuie, sir, after all,’ resumed 
Mr Bung, laying aside the knowing look and flash an, with w’-hich 
he had repeated the previous anecdote — ‘ and I’m sorry to say, it’s 
the side one sees very, very seldom, in compaiison with the daik 
one The cixiiity wdnch money will purchase, is rarely extended 
ta those w^ho have none, and theie’s a consolation e\en in being 
able to patch up one difficulty, to make way foi anothei, to which 
veiy poor people are strangers I was once put into a house dowm 
George’s-yard — that little duty court at the back of the gas-w’-oiks, 
and I ne'ver shall foiget the misery of them people, dear me ’ It 
was a distress for half a year’s lent — tw^o pound ten, I think Theie 
wxas only ^wo rooms m the house, and as there w^as no passage, the 
lodgers up-staiis qjw^ays w^ent through the 100m of the people of 
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the house, as they passed in and out , and eveiy time they did so 
— which, on the average, was about four times eveiy ^quarter of an 
houi — they blowed up quite fiightful for their things had been 
seized too, and included m the inventory There was a little piece 
of enclosed dust m front of the house, with a cinder-path leading 
up to the door, and an open rain-water butt on one side A dirty 
striped curtain, on a very slack string, hung in the window, and a 
little triangular bit of broken looking-glass rested on the sill inside 
I suppose It was meant for the people’s use, but their appeal ance 
was so wietched, and so miserable, that I’m certain they never 
could have plucked up com age to look themselves m the face a 
second time, if they suivived the fright of doing so once Theie 
was two or thiee chans, that might have been woith, in then best 
days, from eightpence to a shilling a-piece , a small deal table, an 
old corner cupboard with nothing in it, and one of those bedsteads 
which turn up half way, and leave the bottom legs sticking out foi 
you to knock your head against, oi hang youi hat upon , no bed, 
no bedding Iheie was an old sack, by way of rug, befoie the 
fireplace, and four or five children were grovelling about among 
the sand on the floor The execution was only put m, to get ’em 
out of the house, for there was nothing to take to pay the expenses , 
and here I stopped for three days, though that was a meic form too 
for, in course, I knew, and we all knew, they could never pay the 
money In one of the chairs, by the side of the place where the 
fire ought to have been, was an old ’ooman — the ugliest and diitieSt 
I ever see — -who sat locking herself backwaids and foiwaids, back- 
waids and foiwards, without once stopping, except foi an instant 
now and then, to clasp together the withered hands which, with 
these exceptions, she kept constantly rubbing upon her knees, just 
r laising and depressing her fingers convulsively, in time to the rock- 
ing of the chair On the other side sat the mother with an infant 
in her arms, which ciied till it cried itself to sleep, and when it 
’woke, cried till it cried itself off again 1 he old ’ooman’s voice I 
never heard she seemed completely stupefied , and as to the 
mother’s, it would have been better if she had been so too, foi 
misery had changed her to a devil If you had heaid how she 
cursed the little naked children as w^'as rolling on the floor, and 
seen how savagely she struck the infant when it cried with hunger, 
you’d have shuddered as much as I did There they lemamed all 
the time the children ate a moisel of bread once or twice, and I 
gave ’em best part of the dinners my missis brought me, but the 
woman ate nothing , they never even laid on the bedstead, nor was 
the room swept or cleaned all the time The neighbours weie all 
too pool themselves to take any notice of ’em, but from what I 
could make out from the abuse of the woman up-stairs, it seemed 
the husband had been transported a few weeks before When the 
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time was up, the landlord and old Fixem too, got lathei frightened 
about the family, and so they made a stii about it, and had ’em 
taken to the 'workhouse They sent the sick couch for the old 
’ooman, and Simmons took the children away at night The old 
’ooman went in*to the infirmary, and very soon died The children 
aie all in the house to this day, and 'very comfortable they are in 
comparison As to the mother, there was no taming her at all 
She had been a quiet, hard-working woman, I believe, but her 
misery had actually diove her wild , so aftei she had been sent to 
the house of correction half-a-dozen times, for thiowmg inkstands 
at the ovei seers, blaspheming the chuich wardens, and smashing 
everybody as come near her, she burst a blood-vessel one mornin’, 
and died too, and a happy release it wsts, both for herself and the 
old paupers, male and female, which she used to tip o\ er in all 
directions, as if they weie so many skittles, and she the ball 

< Now this was bad enough,’ resumed Mr Bung, taking a half-step 
•towards the door, as if to intimate that he had nearly concluded 
‘ This was bad enough, but there was a sort of quiet miseiy — if you 
understand what I mean by that, sir — about a lady at one house I 
was put into, as touched me a good deal more It doesn’t matter 
where u was exactly indeed. I’d rather not say, but it v^as the 
same sort 0’ job I went with Fi\em in the usual way — there was 
a year’s rent in arrear, a very small servant-gnl opened the door, 
and three or four fine-looking little children w’-as iii the front parlour 
we*weie shown into, which was veiy clean, but very scantily 
furnished, much like the children themsejves Bung,” says Fixem 
to me, m a low voice, when we were left alone for a minute, “ I 
know something about this here family, and my opinion is, it’s no 
go ” Do you think they can’t settle ^ ” says I, quite anxiously , 
for I liked the looks of them childien Fixem shook his head, and 
was just about to reply, when the door opened, and in come a lady, 
as white as ever I see any one in my days, except about the eyes, 
whicl^^were red with crying She 'walked in, as firm as I could 
have done , shut the door carefully after her, and sat herself down 
with a face as composed as if it was made of stone “ What is the 
matter, gentlemen?” says she, in a surpiisin’ steady voice ''Is 
this an execution^” “ It is, mum,” says Fixem The lady looked 
at him as steady as ever she didn’t seem to have understood him 
“ If IS, mum,” says Fixem again, ‘‘this is my warrant of distress, 
mum,” says he, handing it ovei as polite as if it was a newspapei 
which had been bespoke arter the next gentleman 

‘The lady’s lip trembled as she took the printed paper She 
cast her eye over it, and old Fixem began to explain the form, 
but I saw she wasn’t reading it, plain enough, poor thing “ Oh, 
my God ^ ’* says she, suddenly a-bursting out crying, letting the 
wairant fall, and hiding her face in her hands “ Oh, my God i 
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what will become of us ’ ” The noise she made, biought m a 
young lady of about nineteen or twenty, who, I suppose, had been 
a-hstening at the door, and who had got a little boy m her arms 
she sat him down in the lady’s lap, without speaking, and she 
hugged the poor little fellow to her bosom, and Cried o\er him, 
till even old Fixem put on his blue spectacles to hide the two 
tears, that was a-tiickling down, one on each side of his dirty face 
“ Now, dear ma,” says the young lady, ‘ } 0 u know how much you 
have borne. For all our sakes — for pa’s sake,” says she, ‘‘don’t 
give way to this >” — “ No, no, I won’t says the lady, gathering 
herself up, hastily, and diying hei eyes, “I am veiy foolish, but 
I’m better now — much better ” And then she loused herself up, 
went with us into every loom wdiile we took the inventory, opened 
all the diaweis of her own accord, sorted the childien’s little clothes 
to make the work easiei , and, except doing everything m a stiange 
sort of huiry, seemed as calm and composed as if nothing had 
happened When we came down-stairs again, she hesitated a 
minute or two, and at last says, “Gentlemen,” says she, “I am 
afiaid I ha\e done wiong, and perhaps it may bung you into 
trouble I secieted just now,” she says, “ the only trinket I have 
left m the w^orld — heie it is ” So she lays down on the'^ table a 
little miniature mounted in gold “It’s a mmiatuie,” she says, 
“ of my pool deal father ^ I little thought once, that I should 
ever thank God €or depiivmg me of the original, but I do, and 
have done foi years back, most fervently Take it away, sii,” she 
says, “it’s a face that nevei turned from me m sickness and distress, 
and I can hardly bear to'tuin from it now, when, God knows, 1 
suffer both in no oidmaiy degree ” I couldn’t say nothing, but 
I laised my head from the inventory w^hich I was filling up, and 
looked at Fixem , the old fellow nodded to me significantly, so I 
ran my pen through the I had just wuitten, and left the 

miniatiiie on the table 

‘Well, sir, to make shoit of a long stoiy, I was left in possession, 
and m possession I lemamed, and though I was an ignorant 
man, and the master of the house a clever one, I saw what he 
never did, but wNat he would give worlds now (if he had ’em) 
to have seen m time I saw, sir, that his wife was wasting away, 
beneath cares of which she never complained, and griefs she nevei 
told I saw that she was dying befoie his eyes, I knew that one 
exertion from him might have saved her, but he nevei made it 
I don’t blame him I don’t think he could rouse himself She had 
so long anticipated all his wishes, and acted for him that he w^as 
a lost man when left to himself I used to think when I caught 
sight of her, m the clothes she used to wear, which looked shabby 
even upon hei, and would have been scarcely decent On any one 
else, that if I was a gentleman it would wring my very heart to 
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see the woman that was a smart and merry girl when I com ted her, 
so altered thro.ugh her love for me Bitter cold and damp weather 
It was, yet, though her dress was thin, and her shoes none of the 
best, during the whole three days, fiom morning to night, she was 
out of doois running about to tiy and raise the money The money 
fuas raised and the execution was paid out The whole family 
crowded into the room where I was, wdien the money aimed 
The father w as quite happy as the incon\ enience ^vas removed — 
I dare say he didn’t know how, the childien looked meiiy and 
cheerful again , the eldest giil was bustling about, making pre- 
parations for the first comfortable meal they had had since the 
distress \vas put in , and the mother looked pleased to see them 
all so But if ever I saw death in a ^voman’s face, I saw it in 
hers that night 

H was right, sii,’ continued Mi Bung, hurriedly passing his 
coat-sleeve over his face, ‘the family greiv more piosperous, 
and good fortune arrived But it was too late Those children 
are motheiless now, and their father w^ould gne up all he has 
since gained — house, home, goods, money all that he has, or 
ever cai^ha\e, to restore the wife he has lost ’ 


CHAPTER VI 

THE LADIES’ SOCIEflES 

Our Palish is very prolific in ladies’ chaiitahle institutions In 
winter, wLen wet feet are common, and colds not scarce, we ha\ e 
the ladies’ soup distribution society, the ladies’ coal distribution 
society, and the ladies’ blanket distiibiition society , m summer, 
when stone fruits flourish and stomach aches pievail, we have the 
ladies’ dispensary, and the ladies’ sick visitation committee , and all 
the year round we have the ladies’ child’s examination society, the 
ladies’ bible and prayei-book ciiculation society, and the ladies’ 
childbed-lmen monthly loan society Ihe two latter aie decidedly 
the most impoitant, whether they aie pioductive of more benefit 
than the rest, it is not for us to say, but w e can take upon ourselves 
to affirm, with the utmost solemnity, that they create a greatei stir 
and more bustle, than all the others put together 
We should be disposed to affirm, on the fiist blush of the mattei, 
that the bible and prayer-book society is not so popular as the 
childbed-lmen society , the bible and prayei-book society has, 
however, considerably increased m importance within the last yeai 
or two, having derwed some adventitious aid fiom the factious 
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opposition of the cliild’s examination society ^ which factious op- 
position originated m manner following — ^When the young curate 
was popular, and all the unmarried ladies m the parish took a 
serious turn, the chanty children all at once became objects of 
peculiar and especial interest The three Miss 'Browns (enthu- 
siastic admiiers of the curate) taught, and exercised, and examined, 
and le-exammed the unfortunate children, until the boys grew pale, 
and the girls consumptive with study and fatigue The three Miss 
Browns stood it out very well, because they relieved each other , 
but the children, having no relief at all, exhibited decided symptoms 
of weanness and caie Ihe unthinking pait of the parishioners 
laughed at all this, but the more leflective portion of the inhabitants 
abstained fiom expiessing any opinion on the subject until that of 
the curate had been clearly ascei tamed 

The oppoitumty was not long wanting The curate preached a 
charity sermon on behalf of the chanty school, and in the chanty 
sermon aforesaid, expatiated m glowing terms on the praiseworthy 
and indefatigable exertions of certain estimable individuals Sobs 
were heard to issue from the thiee Miss Biowiis’ pew, the pew- 
opener of the division was seen to hun> dowm the centre^aisle to 
the vestry door, and to return immediately, bearing a glass of watei 
in hei hand A low moaning ensued, two more pew -openers 
rushed to the spot, and the three Miss Browns, each supported by 
a pew-opener, wele led out of the church, and led in again after the 
lapse of fi\e minutes with white pocket-handkerchiefs to their e^es, 
as if they had been attenduig a funeial m the churchyaid adjoining 
If any doubt had for a moment e vistcd, as to whom the allusion was 
intended to apply, it was at once removed The wish to enlighten 
the charity children became universal, and the three Miss Browns 
were unanimously besought to divide the school into classes, and to 
assign each class to the superintendence of two young ladies 

A little learning is a dangerous thing, but a little patronage is 
moie so , the three Miss Browns appointed all the old maids, and 
carefully excluded the young ones Maiden aunts triumphed, 
mammas were reduced to the lowest depths of despair, and there is 
no telling in what act of violence the general indignation against 
the three Miss Browns might have vented itself, had not a perfectly 
providential occurrence changed the tide of public feeling Mrs 
Johnson Parker, the mother of seven extremely fine girls — all 'un- 
married — hastily reported to several other mammas of several other 
unmarried families, that five old men, six old women, and children 
innumerable, in the free seats near her pew, w^eie in the habit of 
coming to church every Sunday, without either bible or prayer-book 
Was this to be borne m a civilised country > Could such things be 
tolerated in a Christian land > Never i A ladies’ bible'and prayer- 
book distribution society was instantly formed president, Mrs. 
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Johnson Parker^ treasurers, auditors, and secretaiy, the Misses 
Johnson Parker subsciiptions were entered into, books ^^ere 
bought, all the’ free seat people provided therew ith, and when the 
first lesson was given out, on the fii&t Sunday succeeding these 
events, there w^s such a dropping of books, and rustling of leaves, 
that It was morally impossible to hear one woid of the service for 
five minutes afterwards 

The three Miss Browns, and their party, saw the approaching 
danger, and endeavoured to avert it by ridicule and sarcasm 
Neither the old men nor the old women could read their books, 
now they had got them, said the thiee Miss Biowns Never mind, 
they could learn, replied Mrs Johnson Parkei I he children 
couldn’t read either, suggested the three Miss Browns No matter, 
they could be taught, retorted Mrs Johnson Parker A balance of 
parties took place The Miss Browns publicly examined — popular 
feeling inclined to the child’s examination society The Miss 
Johnson Parkers publicly distributed — a reaction took place in favour 
of the piayer-book distiibution A feather vould have turned the 
scale, and a feather did tuin it A missionaiy returned from the 
AVest Indies , he was to be piesented to the Dissenters’ Missionary 
Society *011 his mariiage iMth a 'svealthy vidow 0 \ertuies \^ere 
made to the Dissenteis by the Johnson Parkeis Then object was 
the same, and why not ha\e a joint meeting of the two societies? 
The pioposition was accepted The meeting was'»duly hei aided by 
public announcement, and the room was crowded to suffocation 
The Missionary appealed on the platform, he was hailed with 
enthusiasm He repeated a dialogue fie had heaid between two 
negroes, behind a hedge, on the subject of distribution societies , 
the approbation was tumultuous He ga\e an imitation of the two 
negroes in broken English , the roof was rent wnth applause Fiom 
that period we date (wnth one trifling exception) a daily increase in 
the popularity of the distribution society, and an increase of popu- 
larity, which the feeble and impotent opposition of the examination 
party, has only tended to augment 

Now, the great points about the childbed-hnen monthly loan 
society aie, that it is less dependent on the fluctuations of public 
opinion than either the distribution or the child’s examination , and 
that, come what may, there is never any lack of objects on which 
to exercise its benevolence Our parish is a xeiy populous one, 
and, if anything, contributes, we should be disposed to say, rather 
more than its due share to the aggregate amount of births in the 
metropolis and its environs The consequence is, that the monthly 
loan society flourishes, and invests its members with a most enviable 
amount of bustling patronage The society (whose only notion 
of dividing® time, would appear to be its allotment into months) 
holds monthly tea-dunkings, at which the monthly report is received, 
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a secretaiy elected foi tlie month ensuing, and such of the monthly 
boxes as may not happen to be out on loan for the month, caietuliy 
examined 

We weie nevei piesent at one of these meetings, from all of which 
It is scaicely necessary to say, gentlemen are carefully excluded , 
but Mr Bung has been called before the board once or twice, and 
wc have his authority for stating, that its proceedings are conducted 
with great Older and regularity not moie than four membeis being 
allowed to speak at one time on any pretence whatever The 
legular committee is composed exclusively of married ladies, but a 
vast number of young unmarried ladies of from eighteen to twenty- 
five years of age, respectively, are admitted as honoraiy members, 
paitly because they aie very useful m replenishing the boxes, and 
visiting the confined partly because it is highly desirable that they 
should be initiated, at an early period, into the more serious and 
matronly duties of aftei-life, and paitly, because piudent mammas 
have not unfrequently been known to turn this ciicumstance to 
wonderfully good account in matrimonial speculations 

In addition to the loan of the monthly boxes (which are always 
painted blue, with the name of the society in laige white letters on 
the lid), the society dispense occasional grants of beef-tea, and a 
composition of warm beer, spice, eggs, and sugai, commonly known 
by the name of ‘ caudle,' to its patients And here again the 
services of the honorary membeis are called into lequisition, and 
most cheei fully conceded Deputations of twos or threes are sent 
out to visit the patients, and on these occasions theie is such a 
tasting of caudle and beef-tea, such a staring about of little messes 
m tiny saucepans on the hob, such a diessmg and undicssmg of 
infants, such a tying, and folding, and pinning , such a nuising and 
warming of little legs and feet befoie the fiie, such a delightful con- 
fusion of talking and cooking, bustle, importance, and officiousness, 
as never can be enjoyed m its full extent but on similar occasions 

In rivalry of these two institutions, and as a last expiring effort 
to acquiie paiochial popularity, the child's examination people 
determined, the other day, on having a grand public examination 
of the pupils , and the large school-room of the national seminary 
was, by and wuth the consent of the parish author ities, devoted to 
the purpose Invitation ciiculars were forwarded to all the principal 
parishioneis, including, of course, the heads of the othei two 
societies, foi w hose especial behoof and edification the display w^as 
intended j and a large audience was confidently anticipated on the 
occasion The floor w^as carefully scrubbed the day befoie, under 
the immediate superintendence of the three Miss Browns,, forms 
were placed across the room for the accommodation of the visitois, 
specimens m wilting were carefully selected, and as carefully patched 
and touched up, until they astonished the children wffio had written 
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them, rather more than the company who lead them , sums in com- 
pound addition ^^ere rehearsed and re-rehearsed until all the children 
had the totals by heait, and the preparations altogether weie on 
the most iaboiious and most comprehensive scale The monnng 
ariived . the •children veie yellow-soaped and flannelled, and 
towelled, till then faces shone again ; every pupil’s hair was care- 
fully combed into his or her eyes, as the case might be , the giils 
were adorned with snow-white tippets, and caps bound round the 
head by a single purple iibbon the necks of the elder bo}s veie 
fixed into collars of startling dimensions. 

The doors were thrown open, and the Misses Browm and, Co 
w^ere discovered in plain white muslin dresses, and caps of the same 
— the child’s examination unifoim The room filled the greetings 
of the company were loud and cordial The distributiomsts 
trembled, for their popularity was at stake The eldest boy fell 
forward, and delivered a propitiatory address from behind his collai 
It w^as from the pen of Mr Heniy Brown , the applause w^as 
universal, and the Johnson Paikers w^ere aghast The examination 
proceeded with success, and terminated in tiiumph The child’s 
examination society gained a momentary victory, and the Johnson 
Parker? retreated in despair 

A secret council of the distiibutionists w^as held that night, with 
Mis Johnson Paiker m the chair, to consider of the best means of 
recovering the giound they had lost m the favour of the parish 
What could be done^ Another meeting I Alas* who w^as to 
attend it^ The Missionary would not do twice, and the slaves 
w^ere emancipated A bold step must b*e taken The parish must 
be astonished m some w’-ay or other, but no one was able to suggest 
what the step should be At length, a veiy old lady was heard to 
mumble, in indistinct tones, ‘ Exeter Hall ’ A sudden light broke 
in upon the meeting It was unanimously resolved, that a deputa- 
tion of old ladies should wait upon a celebrated orator, imploring 
his assistance, and the fa\our of a speech, and the deputation 
should also wait on two or three other imbecile old women, not 
resident m the parish, and entreat their attendance. The applica- 
tion w^as successful, the meeting was held, the orator (an Irishman) 
came He talked of gieen isles — other shores — \ast Atlantic — 
bosom of the deep — Christian charity — ^blood and extermination — ' 
mercy 111 hearts — arms in hands — altars and homes — household 
gods He wiped his eyes, he blew’' his nose, and he quoted Latin, 
The effect was tremendous — the Latm was a decided hit Nobody 
knew exactly what it was about, but everybody knew it must be 
affecting, because even the orator was overcome The popularity 
of the distribution society among the ladies of our parish is 
unprecedented , and the child’s examination is going fast to decay 
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CHAPTER VII 

OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOUR 

We aic veiy fond of speculating as ^^e walk through a street, on the 
character and pursuits of the people who inhabit it ^ and nothing so 
materially assists us in these speculations as the appearance of the 
house doors The various expressions of the human countenance 
atford a beautiful and mteiesting study, but there is something in 
the physiognomy of street-door knockers, almost as characteristic, 
and neaily as infallible Whenever we visit a man foi the first time, 
we contemplate the features of his knockei vith the gieatest 
cuiiosity, for we well know, that between the man and his knocker, 
theie will inevitably be a greater or less degree of resemblance and 
sympathy 

For instance, there is one description of knockei that used to be 
common enough, but which is fast passing away — a laige round 
one, with the jolly face of a convivial lion smiling blandly at yon, 
as you twist the sides of your hair into a curl or pull up youi shirt- 
collar while you are waiting for the door to be opened , ue iievei 
saw that knockct on the door of a churlish man — so far as our 
expeiience is concerned, it invariably bespoke hospitality ^nd 
another bottle ^ 

No man ever saw this knocker on the dooi of a small attorney 
or bill-biokei , they always patronise the other lion , a heavy 
fciocious-looking fellow, with a countenance expressive of savage 
stupidity— a sort of grand master among the knockers, and a gieat 
favourite with the selfish and brutal 

Then theie is a little pert Egyptian knockei, with a long thin 
face, a pinched-up nose, and a very sharp chin , he is most in vogue 
with your goveinment-office people, m light diabs and starched 
cravats , little spaie, piiggish men, who are perfectly satisfied 
with their own opinions, and consider themselves of paramount 
importance 

We were greatly troubled a few years ago, by the innovation of a 
new kind of knocker, without any face at all, composed of a wie^th 
depending from a hand or small truncheon. A little trouble and 
attention, however, enabled us to overcome this difficulty, and to 
reconcile the new system to our favourite theory You wall 
invariably find this knocker on the doors of cold and formal people, 
who always ask you why you don' if come, and never say do 

Everybody knows the brass knocker is common t€ suburban 
villas, and extensive boarding-schools, and having noticed this 
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genus we have recapitulated all the most piomment and strongly- 
defined species 

Some phrenologists affirm, that the agitation of a man’s brain by 
different passions, produces corresponding developments m the form 
of his skull Do not let us be understood as pushing our theory to 
the full length of asserting, that any alteration in a man’s disposition 
would produce a visible effect on the feature of his knocker Our 
position merely is, that in such a case, the magnetism which must 
exist bet\\een a man and his knocker, would induce the man to 
remove, and seek some knocker more congenial to his altered 
feelings “If you ever find a man changing his habitation without 
any reasonable pretext, depend upon it, that, although he may not 
be aware of the fact himself, it is because he and his knocker are 
at variance Ihis is a new theory, but we venture to launch it, 
nevertheless, as being quite as ingenious and infallible as many 
thousands of the learned speculations which are daily broached for 
public good and private fortune-making 

Entei taming these feelings on the subject of knockers, it wull be 
readily imagined with what consternation we \iewed the entire 
removal of the knocker from the dooi of the next house to the one 
we livea in, some time ago, and the substitution of a bell This 
w^as a calamity we had never anticipated The bare idea of anybody 
being able to exist without a knocker, appeared so wuld and 
■visionary, that it had never for one instant entered’our imagination 
We sauntered moodily from the spot, and bent our steps tow^aids 
Eaton-square, then just building What ,w^as our astonishment and 
indignation to find that bells were fast becoming the rule, and 
knockers the exception ^ Our theory trembled beneath the shock 
We hastened home, and fancying we foresaw in the swift progress 
of events, its entire abolition, resolved from that day forw^ard to 
vent our speculations on oui next-door neighbours m person The 
house adjoining ours on the left hand was uninhabited, and w^e had, 
therefore, plenty of leisure to observe our next-door neighbours on 
the other side 

The house without the knocker was in the occupation of a city 
cleik, and there was a neatly- written bill in the parlour window inti- 
mating that lodgings for a single gentleman w^ere to be let wuthin 
It was a neat, dull little house, on the shady side of the way, with 
new,* nairow^ floorcloth in the passage, and ncw^, nairow stair-carpets 
up to the first floor The paper was new% and the paint was new, 
and the furniture w^as new , and all three, paper, paint, and furniture, 
bespoke the limited means of the tenant There was a little red 
and black carpet in the drawing-room, with a border of flooring all 
the way round, a few stained chairs and a pembroke table A 
pink shell was displayed on each of the little sideboards, which, 
wuth the addition of a tea-tray and caddy, a few more shells on the 
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mantelpiece, and three peacock^s feathers tastefully arranged above 
them, completed the decoiative furniture of the apart;pient 

This was the room destined for the reception of the single 
gentleman during the day, and a little back room on the same floor 
was assigned as his sleeping apartment by night 

The bill had not been long in the window, when a stout, good- 
humouied looking gentleman, of about five-and-thirty, appeared as a 
candidate for the tenancy Terms were soon arranged, for the bill 
was taken dm\ n immediately after his first visit In a day or two 
the single gentleman came in, and shoitly afterwards his real 
character came out 

Fust of all, he displayed a most extraordinary partiality for sitting 
up till three or four o'clock in the morning, drinking whiskey-and' 
water, and smoking cigars , then he invited fi lends home, who used 
to come at ten o’clock, and begin to get happy about the small 
houis, when they evinced their perfect contentment by singing 
songs with half-a-dozen verses of tw^o lines each, and a chorus of 
ten, which chorus used to be shouted forth by the whole strength 
of the company, m the most enthusiastic and vociferous manner, to 
the great annoyance of the neighbours, and the special di^omfort 
of another single gentleman overhead 

Now, this was bad enough, occurring as it did three times a week 
on the average, but this was not all , for wdien the company did go 
away, instead of'walkmg quietly down the street, as anybody ehe’s 
company w^'ould have done, they amused themselves by making 
alarming and frightful noises, and counter feiting the shiieks of 
females m distress , and one night, a red-faced gentleman in a w^hite 
hat knocked m the most uigent mannei at the door of the powdered- 
headed old gentleman at No 3, and when the pow^dered-headed old 
gentleman, who thought one of his married daughters must have 
been taken ill prematurely, bad groped down-staiis, and after a gieat 
deal of unbolting and ke) -turning, opened the street door, the red- 
faced man in the w^hite hat said he hoped he’d excuse his giving 
him so much trouble, but he’d feel obliged if he’d favour him with 
a glass of cold spring water, and the loan of a shilling for a cab to 
take him home, on which the old gentleman slammed the door and 
w^ent up-staiis, and threw the contents of his w^ater jug out of 
window — very stiaight, only it went over the wiong man^ and the 
whole street w^as involved in confusion 

A joke’s a joke , and even practical jests aie \eiy capital in their 
way, if you can only get the other party to see the fun of them , 
but the population of oui street were so dull of apprehension, as 
to be quite lost to a sense of the drollery of this proceeding and 
the consequence was, that our next-door neighbour was obliged to 
tell the single gentleman, that unless he gave up entertaining his 
friends at home, he leally must be compelled to part with him 
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The single gentleman received the remonstrance with gieat good-- 
humour, and p^iomised from that time forward, to spend his evenings 
at a coffee-house — a deter miration Avhich afforded general and un- 
mixed satisfaction 

The next night passed off very well, everybody being delighted 
with the change, but on the next, the noises were renewed with 
gieater spirit than evei The single gentleman’s fiiends being 
unable to see him in his own house e\ery alternate night, had come 
to the determination of seeing him home e'very night, and what 
with the discordant greetings of the friends at parting, and the 
noise cieated by the single gentleman in his passage iip-stairs, and 
his subsequent struggles to get his boots off, the evil w’-as not to be 
borne So, our next-door neighbour gave the single gentleman, 
who was a very good lodger in other respects, notice to quit, and 
the single gentleman went away, and entertained his friends in 
other lodgings 

The next applicant for the vacant first dooi, was of a \ery 
different character from the troublesome single gentleman who had 
just quitted it He was a tall, thin, young gentleman, with a 
piofu&iQf of biowm hail, reddish whiskers, and veiy slightly 
developed moustaches He wore a biaided surtout, with frogs 
behind, light giey trousers, and wash-leather glo\es, and Lad 
altogether lather a military appearance So unlike the 1 oyster mg 
single gentleman Such insmuating manners, and such a delightful 
address * So seriously disposed, too ’ AVhen he fiist came to look 
at the lodgings, he inquired most particularly whether he was sme 
to be able to get a seat in the parish chuich, and when he had 
agreed to take them, he requested to have a list of the different 
local chanties, as he intended to subsciibe his mite to the most 
deserving among them 

Our next-door neighbour was now perfectly happy He had got 
a lodger at last, of just his owm w^ay of thinking — a serious, w^eli- 
disposed man, who abhorred gaiety, and loved retirement He 
took down the bill wnth a light heart, and pictuied m imagination 
a long senes of quiet Sundays, on which he and his lodger would 
exchange mutual cnilities and Sunday papers 

The serious man armed, and his luggage was to aime from the 
countiy next morning He b 01 rowed a clean shut, and a prayer- 
book* from oui next-door neighbour, and retired to rest at an early 
hour, requesting that he might be called punctually at ten o’clock 
next morning— not befoie, as he w^as much fatigued 

He was called, and did not answ^er he was called again, but 
there was no reply Our next-door neighbour became alarmed, 
and burst the door open The serious man had left the house 
mysteriously^, carrying wuth him the shirt, the prayer-book, a 
teaspoon, and the bedclothes. 
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Whether this occurrence, coupled with the irregularities of his 
foimei lodger, ga\e our next-door neighbour an aversion to single 
gentlemen, we know not, we only know that the next bill which 
made its appearance in the parlour window intirnated generally, 
that there weie furnished apartments to let on the hrst floor The 
bill was soon removed The new lodgers at first attracted our 
curiosity, and afterwards excited our interest 

They weie a young lad of eighteen or nineteen, and his mother, 
a lady of about fifty, or it might be less The mother wore a 
widow’s weeds, and the boy was also clothed in deep mourning 
They weie pooi — ^very poor , for their only means of support arose 
from the pittance the boy earned, by copying writings, and trans- 
lating for booksellers 

They had removed from some country place and settled in 
London , partly because it aiforded better chances of employment 
for the boy, and partly, perhaps, with the natural desire to lea\e 
a place where they had been m better circumstances, and where 
their poveity was known They were pioud under their reverses, 
and above levealmg their wants and privations to strangers How 
bitter those privations were, and how hard the boy wprked to 
remove them, no one ever knew but themselves Night after night, 
two, three, four hours after midnight, could we hear the occasional 
raking up of the scanty file, or the hollow and half-stifled cough, 
which indicated" his being still at work, and day after da}^, could 
we see more plainly that nature had set that unearthly light ifi his 
plaintive face, which is the. beacon of her worst disease 
I Actuated, we hope, by a higher feeling than mere curiosity, we 
contrived to establish, first an acquaintance, and then a close 
intimacy, with the poor strangers Our worst fears were lealised, 
the boy was sinking fast Thiough a part of the winter, and the 
whole of the following spring and summer, his labours w’^ere un- 
ceasingly prolonged and the mother attempted to procure needle- 
work, embroideiy — anything foi biead 

A few shillings now and then, were all she could earn The boy 
worked steadily on, dying by minutes, but never once giving 
utterance to complaint or murmur 

One beautiful autumn evening we went to pay our customary 
visit to the invalid His little remaining stiength had been 
decreasing rapidly foi tw^o or three days preceding, and hC was 
lying on the sofa at the open window, gazing at the setting sun 
His mother had been reading the Bible to him, for she closed the 
book as we entered, and advanced to meet us 

‘ I w’-as telling William,’ she said, ‘ that we must manage to take 
him into the country somewhere, so that he may get quite well 
He IS not ill, you know, but he is not very stiong, and has exerted 
himself too much lately ’ Poor thing ’ The tears that sti earned 
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thiough her fingers, as she turned aside, as if to adjust her close 
widow’s cap, too plainly showed how fruitless was the attempt to 
deceive heiself 

We sat dowi;i by the head of the sofa, but said nothing, for \ve 
saw the breath of life was passing gently but rapidly from the 
young form before us At every respiration, his heait beat moie 
slowly 

The boy placed one hand in ours, grasped his mother’s arm with 
the other, drew her hastily towards him, and feivently kissed her 
cheek There was a pause He sunk back upon his pillow^, and 
looked long and earnestly in his mother’s face 

‘ William, William ' ’ murmured the mother, after a long inteival, 
‘ don’t look at me so — speak to me, deai ' ’ 

The boy smiled languidly, but an instant afteiwaids his features 
resolved into the same cold, solemn gaze 

^ William, dear William * lOuse yourself, don’t look at me so, 
love — pray don’t ^ Oh, my God ' w^hat shall I do f ’ cried the 
widows, clasping her hands in agon} — ' my dear boy ^ he is dying * ’ 
The boy raised himself by a violent effort, and folded his hands 
togetheibr-‘ Mother t dear, deal mothei, buiy me in the open fields 
— anywhere but in these dreadful streets I should like to be where 
you can see my grave, but not m these close crowded streets, 
they have killed me, kiss me again, mothei, put } our arm round 
my tieck ’ 

He fell back, and a strange expression stole upon his features , 
not of pam or suffeimg, but an indescribable fixing of every line 
and muscle 

The boy was dead 



SCENES 


CHAPTER I 

THE STREETS — MORNING 

The appearance piesented by the stieets of London an hour before 
suniise, on a summer’s moining, is most striking even to the few 
whose unfortunate pui suits of pleasure, or scarcely less unfoitiinate 
pursuits of business, cause them to be well acquainted with the 
scene Theie is an air of cold, solitary desolation about th^ noise- 
less stieets which we are accustomed to see thronged at other times 
by a busy, eager crowd, and over the quiet, closely-shut buildings, 
which throughout the day aie swarming with life and bustle, that is 
very impiessi\e ^ 

The last di unken man, who shall find his way home before sun- 
light, has just staggered heavily along, roaring out the buiden of the 
drinking song of the previous night the last houseless vagrant 
whom penury and police have left m the streets, has coiled up his 
chilly limbs m some paved corner, to dream of food and warmth 
The drunken, the dissipated, and the wretched have disappeared , 
the more sobei and oiderly part of the population have not yet 
awakened to the labouis of the day, and the stillness of death is 
over the streets , its very hue seems to be imparted to them, cold 
and lifeless as they look in the grey, sombie light of daybreak 
The coach-stands m the larger thoroughfares are deseited the 
night-houses aie closed^ and the chosen piomenades of piofligate 
misery are empty 

An occasional policeman may alone be seen at the street corners, 
listlessly gazing on the deserted prospect before him, and now'^and 
then a rakish-looking cat runs stealthily across the road and descends 
his own area with as much caution and slyness — bounding first on 
the water-butt, then on the dust-hole, and then alighting on the 
fiag-stones — as if he weie conscious that his character depended on 
his gallantry of the preceding night escaping public observation A 
partially opened bedioom-wmdow here and there, b^espeaks the 
heat of the weather, and the uneasy slumbers Of its occupant, and 
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the dim scanty flickei of the rushlight, through the w indow-blmd, 
denotes the chamber of watching or sickness With these few 
exceptions, the streets present no signs of life, nor the houses of 
habitation 

An hour wedrs away the spires of the churches and roofs of the 
principal buildings are faintly tinged with the light of the rising sun , 
and the streets, by almost imperceptible degrees, begin to resume 
their bustle and animation Market-carts roll sio^^ly along the 
sleepy waggoner impatiently urging on his tired horses, or %amly 
endeavouring to awaken the boy, who, Inxuiiously stretched on the 
top of the fruit-baskets, forgets, in happy oblivion, his long-cheiished 
curiosity to behold the wonders of London 

Rough, sleepy-looking animals of strange appearance, something 
between ostlers and hackne> -coachmen, begin to take down the 
shutters of eaily public-houses, and little deal tables, with the 
ordinary preparations for a street breakfast, make their appearance 
at the customaiy stations Numbers of men and w omen (principally 
the latter), carrying upon their heads hea\y baskets of fruit, toil 
down the park side of Piccadilly, on their w^ay to Co vent-garden, 
and, following each other in rapid succession, form a long straggling 
line from thence to the turn of the road at Kmghtsbiidge 

Here and there, a bricklayer’s labourer, wuth the day’s dinner tied 
up in a handkerchief, w^alks briskly to his work, and occasionally a 
little knot of three or four schoolboys on a stolen bathing expedition 
ratfle merrily over the pavement, their boisterous mirth contrasting 
forcibly with the demeanour of the little sweep, wLo, ha'ving knocked 
and rung till his arm aches, and being intei dieted by a merciful 
legislature from endangering his lungs by calling out, sits patiently 
down on the door-step, until the housemaid may happen to aw^ake 

Covent-garden market, and the avenues leading to it, are thronged 
with carts of all sorts, sizes, and descriptions, from the hea-v y lum- 
bering waggon, wuth its four stout hoises, to the jinglmg coster- 
monger’s cart, with its consumptive donkey The pavement is 
already strewed with decayed cabbage-leases, broken hay-bands, 
and all the indescribable litter of a vegetable market , men are 
shouting, carts backing, horses neighing, boys fighting, baskeMvomen 
talking, piemen expatiating on the excellence of their pastrv, and 
donkeys braying These and a hundred other sounds form a com- 
pound discordant enough to a Londoner’s ears, and remarkably 
disagreeable to those of country gentlemen wLo are sleeping at the 
Hummums for the first time 

Another hour passes away, and the day begins in good earnest 
The seivant of all woik, who, under the plea of sleeping \ery 
soundly, has utterly disregarded ‘ Missis’s ’ ringing for half an hour 
previously, •IS warned by Master (whom Mfsis has sent up m his 
drapery to the landmg-place for that purpose), that it’s half-past six. 
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wheieupon she a\\akes all of a sudden, with well-feigned astonish- 
ment, and goes down-stairs very sulkily, wishing, while she strikes a 
light, that the principle of spontaneous combustion w^ould extend 
itself to coals and kitchen range When the fire is lighted, she 
opens the street-door to take in the milk, when, by the most singular 
coincidence in the world, she discovers that the servant next door 
has just taken m her milk too, and that Mr Todd’s young man 
over the way, is, by an equally extraordinary chance, taking down 
his mastei’s shutters The inevitable consequence is, that she just 
steps, milk-jug in hand, as far as next door, just to say ‘good 
morning’ to Betsy Clark, and that Mr Todd’s young man just steps 
over the way to say ‘ good morning ’ to both of ’em , and as the 
aforesaid Mr Todd’s young man is almost as good-looking and 
fascinating as the baker himself, the conversation quickly becomes 
veiy interesting, and piobably would become more so, if Betsy 
Clark’s Missis, who always will be a-followm’ her about, didn’t give 
an angry tap at hei bedroom window, on which Mr Todd’s young 
man tries to whistle coolly, as he goes back to his shop much faster 
than he came fiom it , and the two girls lun back to then respective 
places, and shut their street-doors with surprising softness, jeach of 
them poking their heads out of the front parlour window”, a minute 
afterwards, however, ostensibly wuth the view of looking at the mail 
which just then passes by, but really for the purpose of catching 
another glimpse df Mr Todd’s young man, who being fond of mails, 
but more of females, takes a shoit look at the mails, and a Ibng 
look at the girls, much to the satisfaction of all parties concerned 
The mail itself goes on to the coach-office m due course, and the 
passengers who are going out by the early coach, stare with aston- 
ishment at the passengers W”ho are coming in by the early coach, 
who look blue and dismal, and are evidently undei the influence of 
that odd feeling produced by travelling, which makes the events of 
yesterday morning seem as if they had happened at least six months 
ago, and induces people to wonder with considerable gravity whether 
the friends and relations they took leave of a fortnight before, have 
altered much since they have left them The coach-office is all alive, 
and the coaches which are just going out, are surrounded by the 
usual crowd of Jews and nondescripts, who seem to consider, 
Heaven knows why, that it is quite impossible any man can mount 
a coach without requiring at least sixpenny- w”orth of oranges, a 
penknife, a pocket-book, a last year’s annual, a pencil case, a piece 
of sponge, and a small senes of caricatures 

Half an hour more, and the sun daits his bright lays cheerfully 
down the still half-empty streets, and shines with sufficient foice 
to rouse the dismal laziness of the apprentice, v\ho pauses every 
other minute from his task of sweeping out the shop a*id watering 
the pavement in front of it, to tell another rapprentice similarly 
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employed, how hot it will be to-day, 01 to stand with his right 
hand shading his eyes, and his left resting on the broom, gazing at 
the ^Wonder,’ 01 the ‘Tally-ho,’ or the ‘ Nimrod,’ or some other 
fast coach, till it is out of sight, when he re-enters the shop, envying 
the passengers on the outside of the fast coach, and thinking of 
the old red brick house ‘down m the country,’ where he went to 
school the miseries of the milk and w^ater, and thick bread and 
scrapings, fading into nothing before the pleasant recollection 
of the green field the boys used to play in, and the green pond 
he was caned for piesummg to fall into, and other schoolboy- 
associations 

Cabs, with trunks and band-boxes between the drivers’ legs and 
outside the apron, lattle briskly up and down the streets on their 
w ay to the coach-offices or steam-packet wharfs , and the cab- 
drivers and hackney-coachmen who are on the stand polish up 
the ornamental part of their dingy vehicles — the former w^ondering 
how people can prefer ‘ them wild beast cariwans of hommbuses, 
to a riglar cab with a fast trotter,’ and the latter admiring how 
people can trust their necks into one of ‘ them crazy cabs, wffien 
they ^n have a ’spectable ’ackney cotche with a pan of ’orses as 
von’t run away with no vun a consolation unquestionabl} founded 
on fact, seeing that a hackney-coach horse never w as knowm to run 
at all, ‘ except,’ as the smait cabman in front of the rank observes, 

‘ except one, and he run back’ards ’ 

*The shops are now completely opened, and appi entices and 
shopmen are busily engaged in cleaniiig and decking the window^s 
for the day The bakers’ shops m town are filled with servants 
and children waiting for the drawing of the first batch of rolls — an 
operation wffiich was performed a full hour ago in the suburbs for 
the early clerk population of Somers and Camden towns, Islington, 
and Bentonville, are fast pouring into the city, or directing their 
steps towards Chancery-lane and the Inns of Court Middle-aged 
men, wffiose salaries have by no means increased m the same pro- 
portion as their families, plod steadily along, appaiently with no 
object in view but the counting-house , knowing b> sight almost 
everybody they meet or overtake, for they have seen them every 
morning (Sunday excepted) during the last tw^enty }ears, but 
speaking to no one If they do happen to oveitake a peisonai 
acquaintance, they just exchange a hurried salutation, and keep 
walking on either by his side, or in front of him, as his rate of 
walking may chance to be As to stopping to shake hands, or to 
take the friend’s arm, they seem to think that as it is not included 
m their salary, they have no right to do it Small office lads in 
large hats, who are made men before they are boys, hurry along in 
pairs, witlf their first coat caiefully brushed, and the wffiite trousers 
of last Sunday plentifully besmeared with dust and ink It 
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evidently lequiies a considerable mental struggle to avoid investing 
part of the day’s dinner-money m the puichase of the stale tarts so 
temptingly exposed in dusty tins at the pastry-cooks’ "doors ^ but a 
consciousness of their own importance and the receipt of seven 
shillings a-week, with the prospect of an early rise to eight, comes 
to their aid, and they accordingly put their hats a little more on one 
side, and look under the bonnets of all the milliners’ and stay- 
makers’ appi entices they meet — poor girls • — the hardest woiked, 
the worst paid, and too often, the worst used class of the com- 
munity 

Eleven o’clock, and a new set of people fill the sheets The 
goods m the shop-windows are invitingly arranged , the shopmen m 
their white neckerchiefs and spruce coats, look as if they couldn’t 
clean a window if their lives depended on it, the carts have 
disappeared fiom Covent-gaiden , the w^aggoners have returned, 
and the costermongeis repaired to then oidmaiy ‘beats’ m the 
suburbs , clerks are at their ofifices, and gigs, cabs, omnibuses, and 
saddle-horses, are conveying their masteis to the same destination 
The streets are thronged with a vast concourse of people, gay 
and shabby, rich and poor, idle and industrious , and we come to 
the heat, bustle, and activity of Noon, 


CHAPTER II 

THE STREETS— NIGHT 

But the sheets of London, to be beheld in the very height of their 
glory, should be seen on a dark, dull, murky winter’s night, when 
there is just enough damp gently stealing dowm to make the pave- 
ment greasy, without cleansing it of any of its impurities , and 
when the heavy lazy mist, which hangs over eveiy object, makes 
the gas-lamps look bnghtei, and the biilliantly-lighted shops more 
splendid, from the contiast they present to the daikness around 
All the people who are at home on such a night as this, seem 
disposed to make themselves as snug and comfortable as possible , 
and the passengeis m the streets have excellent leason to envy the 
fortunate individuals who are seated by their own fiiesides 

In the larger and bettei kind of streets, dining parlour cut tains 
are closely diawm, kitchen fires blaze biightly up, and savouiy 
steams of hot dinners salute the nostrils of the hungry wayfarer, as 
he plods weaiily by the aiea railings In the suburbs, the mufifin 
boy rings his way dowm the little street, much more slo\t*ly than he 
is wont to do , for Mrs Macklin, of No 4, has* no sooner opened 
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her little stieet-dooi, and sci earned out ^Muffins!’ with ail hei 
might, than ^Mis Walker, at No 5, puts her head out of the 
pailour-wmdow, and sci earns ‘ Muffins ’ ’ too_, and Mis Walker has 
scarcely got the w ords out of her lips, than Mrs Peplow, over the 
way, lets loose Master Peplow, who darts down the stieet, with a 
velocity wffiich nothing but butteied muffins m peispecti\e could 
possibly mspiie, and drags the boy back by main force, whereupon 
Mrs Macklm and Mrs Walker, just to save the boy trouble, and to 
say a few neighbouily w^ords to Mrs Peplow at the same time, lun 
over the way and buy then muffins at Mrs Peplow ’s door, wffien it 
appears fiom the voluntary statement of Mrs Walker, that her 
‘kittle’s jist a-biling, and the cups and saisers leady laid,’ and that, 
as it was such a wretched night out o’ doois, she’d made up her 
mind to ha've a nice, hot, comfoitable cup o’ tea — a determination 
at which, by the most singular coincidence, the other tw’’0 ladies 
had simultaneously ai rived 

After a little conveisation about the wretchedness of the weather 
and the merits of tea, with a digiession relative to the viciousness 
of bo}s as a rule, and the amiability of Master Peplow as an e\- 
ceptKjji, Mrs Walker sees her husband coming down the street, 
and as he must want his tea, poor man, after his duty walk from 
the Docks, she instantly runs acioss, muffins in hand, and ISIis 
Macklm does the same, and after a few woids to Mrs Walker, they 
all pop into their little houses, and slam their^ little stieet>doois, 
wfiich are not opened again for the remainder of the evening, 
except to the nine o’clock ‘beer,’ who comes round with a lantern 
in front of his tiay, and says, as he lends Mrs Walker ‘Yesterdays 
’Tiser,’ that he’s blessed if he can hardly hold the pot, much less 
feel the paper, for it’s one of the bitterest nights he ever felt, ’cept 
the night when the man was frozen to death in the Buck-field 

After a little prophetic conversation with the policeman at the 
stieet-coiner, touching a probable change m the weathei, and the 
settmg-in of a hard frost, the nine o’clock beer leturns to his 
master’s house, and employs himself for the lemamder of the 
evening, in assiduously stiiring the tap-ioom fire, and deferentially 
taking part in the comersation of the \^ 01 tines assembled lound it 

The streets in the vicinity of the IMaish-gate and Victoria Theatie 
piesent an appearance of dirt and discomfoit on such a night, which 
th% gioups who lounge about them m no degree tend to dimmish 
Even the little block-tm temple sacred to baked potatoes, sur- 
mounted by a splendid design m \ariegated lamps, looks less gay 
than usual, and as to the kidney -pie stand, its glory has quite 
departed The candle in the transpaient lamp, manufactured of oil- 
paper, embellished with ‘ chaiacters,’ has been blown out fifty 
times, soothe kidney-pie mei chant, tued with running backw^ards 
and foiwaids to the next wune-^aults, to get a light, has given 
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up the idea of illumination in despair, and the only signs of his 
'whereabout,’ aie the bright spaiks, of which a long iiiegular tiam 
IS whirled down the street every time he opens his portable oven 
to hand a hot kidney-pie to a customer 

Flat-fish, oyster, and fruit vendors linger hopelessly in the 
kennel, in vain endeavouring to attract customers , and the ragged 
boys who usually disport themselves about the streets, stand crouched 
m little knots m some projecting doorway, or under the canvas 
blind of a cheesemonger’s, where great flaring gas-lights, unshaded 
by any glass, display huge piles of bright red and pale yellow 
cheeses, mingled with little fivepenny dabs of dingy bacon, various 
tubs of weekly Dorset, and cloudy rolls of ‘ best fiesh ’ 

Here they amuse themselves with theatrical converse, arising out 
of their last half-price visit to the Victoria gallery, admiie the 
tei rifle combat, which is nightly encored, and expatiate on the 
inimitable manner in which Bill Thompson can ' come the double 
monkey,’ oi go through the m}Sterious involutions of a sailor’s 
hornpipe 

It IS nearly eleven o’clock, and the cold thin ram which has been 
drizzling so long, is beginning to pour down m good earnesj;,, the 
baked-potato man has departed — the kidney-pie man has just 
walked away with his warehouse on his arm — the cheesemonger 
has drawn in his blind, and the boys have dispersed The constant 
clicking of pattens on the slippy and uneven pavement, and the 
rustling of umbicllas, as the wind blows against the shop- windows, 
bear testimony to the inclenvency of the night , and the policeman, 
with his oilskin cape buttoned closely round him, seems as he holds 
his hat on his head, and turns lound to avoid the gust of wind and 
ram which drives against him at the street-comer, to be veiy far 
from congiatulatmg himself on the prospect before him 

The little chandler’s shop with the cracked bell behind the door, 
whose melancholy tinkling has been regulated by the demand for 
quarterns of sugai and half-ounces of coffee, is shutting up The 
crowds which have been passing to and fro duiing the whole day, 
are lapidly dwindling away, and the noise of shouting and quanel- 
ling which issues from the public-houses, is almost the only sound 
that breaks the melancholy stillness of the night 

There was another, but it has ceased That wretched woman 
with the infant m her arms, round whose meagre form the lemn^nt 
of her own scanty shawl is carefully wrapped, has been attempting 
to sing some popular ballad, in the hope of wringing a few pence 
fiom the compassionate passer-by A brutal laugh at her weak 
voice IS all she has gained The tears fall thick and fast down her 
own pale face , the child is cold and hungry, and its low half-stifled 
wailing adds to the misery of its wretched mother, as Siie moans 
aloud, and sinks despaiiingly down, on a cold dMup dooi-step 
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Singing ’ How few of those who pass such a miserable creature 
as this, think ^of the anguish of heart, the sinking of soul and spirit, 
which the \eiy effoit of singing produces Bitter mockery ' Disease, 
neglect, and starvation, faintly articulating the w^ords of the joyous 
ditty, that has enlivened your houis of feasting and meriiment, God 
knows how often t It is no subject of jeering The weak ti emu- 
lous voice tells a fearful tale of want and famishing^ and the feeble 
singer of this roaring song may turn aw^ay, only to die of cold and 
hunger 

One o’clock ’ Parties returning from the diffeient theatres foot it 
thiough the muddy streets , cabs, hackney-coaches, carriages, and 
theatre omnibuses, roll swiftly by , watermen with dim dirty lanterns 
in their hands, and large brass plates upon their breasts, who have 
been shouting and rushing about for the last two hours, retiie to 
their w^atenng-houses, to solace themselves with the cieatuie comfoits 
of pipes and purl, the half-price pit and box frequenters of the 
theatres throng to the different houses of refreshment , and chops, 
kidneys, rabbits, oysteis, stout, cigars, and ^ goes’ innumerable, are 
seived up amidst a noise and confusion of smoking, ninning, knife- 
clattenng, and w^aitei-cbattering, perfectly indescribable 

The more musical portion of the play-going community betake 
themsehes to some harmonic meeting As a matter of curiosity let 
us follow them thither foi a few^ moments 

In a lofty room of spacious dimensions, are seated some eighty or 
a hundred guests knocking little pewter measures on the tables, and 
hammering away, with the handles of then knives, as if they w^ere 
so many trunk-makers They are applauding a glee, w^hich has just 
been executed by the three ‘ professional gentlemen ’ at the top of 
the centre table, one of whom is in the chair — the little pompous 
man with the bald head just emerging from the collar of his green 
coat The others are seated on either side of him — the stout man 
with the small voice, and the thm-faced dark man in black The 
little man in the chair is a most amusing peisonage , — such con- 
descending grandeur, and S2uh a voice ’ 

‘Bass^’ as the young gentleman near us with the blue stock 
forcibly remarks to his companion, ‘bass ' I b’iie\e }ou, he can 
go down low er than any man so low sometimes that you can’t hear 
him’ And so he does To hear him growling aw^ay, gradually 
lowei and lower down, till he can’t get back again, is the most 
delightful thing in the world, and it is quite impossible to witness 
unmoved the impressi\e solemnity with w^hich he pours forth his 
soul in ‘ My ’art’s in the ’ighlands,’ or ‘ The brave old Hoak ’ The 
stout man is also addicted to sentimentality, and waibles ‘ FI}, fly 
from the world, my Bessy, with me,’ or some such song, with lad}- 
like sweetness, and m the most seductive tones imaginable 

‘ Piay give your ^rdeis, gen’l’m’n — pray give your orders,’ — says 
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the pale faced man with the led head^ and demands for ^ goes' of 
gin and ‘goes’ of brandy, and pints of stout, and cigars of peculiar 
mildness, are vocifeioiisly made from all parts of the room The 
‘ piofessioiial gentlemen’ are in the very height of their glory, and 
bestow condescending nods, or even a word or two of recognition, 
on the better-kno^\n frequenters of the lOom, in the most bland and 
patiomsing manner possible 

The little lound-faced man, with the small brown surtout, white 
stockings and shoes, is in the comic line ^ the mixed air of self- 
denial, and mental consciousness of his own powers, with which 
he acknowledges the call of the chair, is paiticulaily gratifying 
‘ Gen’l’mcn,’ says the little pompous man, accompanying the word 
with a knock of the president’s hammer on the table — ‘Gen’l’men, 
allow me to claim your attention — oui fiiend. Mi Smuggins, wall 
oblige ’ — ‘Bravo ^ ’ shout the company, and Smuggins, aftei a con- 
sideiable quantity of coughing by way of symphony, and a most 
facetious sniff oi tivo, which afford general delight, sings a comic 
song, with a fal-de-ral — tol dc-ral chorus at the end of every verse, 
much longei than the veise itself It is received with unbounded 
applause, and aftei some aspiring genius has volunteered a^ecita- 
tion, and failed dismally therein, the little pompous man gives 
another knock, and says ‘ Gen’l’men, we wall attempt a glee, if you 
please ’ This announcement calls forth tumultuous applause, and 
the 11101 e eneigetlc spirits expiess the unqualified appiobatioii it 
affords them, by knocking one oi two stout glasses off then legs~a 
humoious device , but one ^which fiequently occasions some slight 
altei cation when the form of paying the damage is pioposed to be 
gone tliiough by the waiter 

Scenes like these are continued until three or foui o’clock in the 
- morning , and even wlien they close, fiesh ones open to the inquisi- 
tive novice But as a description of all of them, however slight, 
would lequiie a volume, the contents of which, however instructive, 
would be by no means pleasing, we make our bow^, and diop the 
curtain. 


CHAPTER III 

SHOPS AND THEIR TENANTS 

What inexhaustible food for speculation, do the stieets of London 
afford’ We never were able to agree with Sterne in pitying the 
man w^ho could travel from Dan to Beersheba, and say that all was 
barien , we have not the slightest commiseration for the man w^ho 
can take up his hat and stick, and walk from Covent-garden to 
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St Paul’s Churchyaid, and back into the bargain, without deriving 
some amusem^ent — we had almost said instruction — ^from his peram- 
bulation And yet there are such beings * we meet them every day 
Laige black stocks and light waistcoats, jet canes and discontented 
countenances, are the characteristics of the race , other people brush 
quickly by }ou, steadily plodding on to business, or cheerfully run- 
ning aftei pleasure These men linger listlessly past, looking as 
happy and animated as a policeman on duty Nothing seems to 
make an impression on their minds nothing short of being knocked 
down by a poitei, or run over by a cab, will disturb then equa- 
nimity You will meet them on a fine day in any of the leading 
thoroughfares peep through the window of a west-end cigar shop m 
the evening, if you can manage to get a glimpse betw^een the blue 
curtains which inteicept the vulgar gaze, and you see them in then 
only enjojment of existence There they are lounging about, on 
round tubs and pipe boxes, m all the dignity of whiskers, and gilt 
watch-guards , whispering soft nothings to the young lady in amber, 
with the large eai-iings, who, as she sits behind the counter in a 
blaze of adoration and gas-light, is the admiration of all the female 
seivaij^s in the neighbourhood, and the envy of every milliner’s 
apprentice w ithin tw 0 miles round 

One of our principal amusements is to v^ atch the gradual progress 
— the rise or fall — of paiticular shops We have formed an intimate 
acquaintance with several, m different parts of tbwn, and aie per- 
fectly acquainted with their w^hole history We could name off-hand, 
twenty at least, which we are quite sure^ have paid no taxes for the 
last six years They are never inhabited for more than tw 0 months 
consecutively, and, we veiily believe, have witnessed eiery retail 
trade m the directory 

There is one, whose history is a sample of the lest, in whose fate 
we have taken especial interest, having had the pleasure of knowing 
it ever since it has been a shop It is on the Surrey side of the 
w^ater — a little distance beyond the Marsh-gate It w^as oiiginally a 
substantial, good-looking private house enough, the landlord got 
into difficulties, the house got into Chancery, the tenant went away, 
and the house w ent to ruin At this period oui acquaintance w ith it 
commenced; the paint v^as all worn off, the windows weie bioken, 
the aiea was gieen with neglect and the o^el flowings of the water- 
buit, the butt itself was without a lid, and the street-door was the 
very picture of misery The chief pastime of the children m the 
vicinity had been to assemble m a body on the steps, and to take it 
m turn to knock loud double knocks at the door, to the great satis- 
faction of the neighbours generally, and especially of the nervous old 
lady next door but one Numerous complaints were made, and 
several snmll basins of water discharged over the offenders, but 
without effect In# this state of things, the maiine-store dealer at 
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the corner of the stieet, in the most obliging mannei took the knocker 
off, and sold it and the unfortunate house looked more wi etched 
than ever 

We deserted our friend for a few weeks What \\as our surprise, 
on our return, to find no trace of its existence ’ In its place was a 
handsome shop, fast approaching to a state of completion, and on 
the shutters weie large bills, informing the public that it would 
shortly be opened wuth ‘ an extensive stock of Imen-di apery and 
habeidashery ’ It opened in due course , there was the name of 
the propiietor ‘ and Co ’ in gilt letters, almost too dazzling to look 
at Such ribbons and shawls ’ and two such elegant young men 
behind the counter, each in a clean collar and white neckcloth, like 
the lover in a farce As to the proprietor, he did nothing but walk 
up and dowm the shop, and hand seats to the ladies, and hold im- 
portant conveiStXtions with the handsomest of the young men, who 
was shrew^dly suspected by the neighbours to be the ‘ Co ’ We saw 
all this with soriow^, w^e felt a fatal presentiment that the shop w^as 
doomed — and so it w’-as Its decay w^as slow, but sure Tickets 
gradually appeared in the windows, then lolls of flannel, with labels 
on them, w^ere stuck outside the door , then a bill was passed on 
the street-door, intimating that the first floor was to let 7^7/furmshed , 
then one of the young men dis^peared altogether, and the other 
took to a black neckerchief, ana the propiietor took to drinking 
The shop became dirty, broken panes of glass remained unmended, 
and the stock disappeared piecemeal At last the company’s rrfan 
came to cut off the water, and then the linen-draper cut off himself, 
leaving the landlord his compliments and the key 

The next occupant was a fancy stationer The shop w^as more 
modestly painted than befoie, still it was neat , but somehow we 
always thought, as we passed, that it looked like a pool and strug- 
gling concern We wished the man well, but we trembled for his 
success He was a widow^’er e\idently, and had employment else- 
where, for he passed us every morning on his road to the city The 
business was earned on by his eldest daughter Poor giil ’ she 
needed no assistance We occasionally caught a glimpse of two or 
three children, m mourning like herself, as they sat in the little 
parlour behind the shop, and we never passed at night without 
seeing the eldest girl at wmrk, either for them, or in making some 
elegant little trifle for sale We often thought, as her pale face 
looked more sad and pensive m the dim candle-light, that if those 
thoughtless females wdio inteifere with the miserable market of poor 
creatines such as these, knew but one-half of the misery they suffei, 
and the bitter privations they endure, in their honourable attempts 
to earn a scanty subsistence, they would, perhaps, resign even oppor- 
tunities for the gratification of vanity, and an immodest love of 
self-display, rather than drive them to a last dreadful resource, which 
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it would shock the delicate feelings of these chaniahle ladies to hear 
named 

But we aie forgetting the shop Well, we continued to watch it, 
and every da^ showed too clearly the increasing po\erty of its 
inmates The childien were clean, it is tme, but their clothes were 
threadbare and shabby^ no tenant had been procured for the upper 
part of the house, from the letting of ^^hlch, a portion of the means 
of paying the rent was to have been derived, and a slow, wasting 
consumption prevented the eldest girl from continuing her exertions 
Quarter-day arrived The landlord had suffered fiom the ex- 
travagance of his last tenant, and he had no compassion for the 
struggles of his successor ^ he put in an execution As e passed 
one moining, the bioker’s men were lemoving the little furniture 
there was in the house, and a ne’\\ly-posted bill informed us it was 
again ‘ To Let ’ What became of the last tenant we never could 
learn , A\e believe the girl is past all suffering, and beyond all sorrow 
God help her 1 We hope she is 

We were somewhat curious to ascertain what ^vould be the next 
stage — for that the place had no chance of succeeding now, was 
perfect^ clear The bill was soon taken down, and some alterations 
were being made in the interior of the shop We were in a fe\er 
of expectation, we exhausted conjecture — we imagined all possible 
trades, none of which w^ere perfectly reconcilable with our idea of 
the gradual decay of the tenement It opened, and we w ondered 
w’’hy w^e had not guessed at the real state of the case before The 
shop — not a large one at the best of thnes — had been converted 
into two one was a bonnet-shape maker’s, the other was opened 
by a tobacconist, who also dealt in walking-sticks and Sunday news- 
papers , the two were separated by a thin partition, covered with 
tawdry striped papei 

The tobacconist remained in possession longer than any tenant 
wuthin our recollection He w^as a red-faced, impudent, good-for- 
nothing dog, evidently accustomed to take things as they came, and 
to make the best of a bad job He sold as many cigars as he could, 
and smoked the rest He occupied the shop as long as he could 
make peace with the landlord, and when he could no longer live m 
quiet, he very coolly locked the door, and bolted himself Fiom 
this period, the two little dens have undergone innumerable changes 
The tobacconist w^as succeeded by a theatrical hair-dressei, who 
ornamented the w mdow’' with a great variety of ‘ characters,’ and 
terrific combats The bonnet-shape maker gave place to a green- 
giocer, and the histrionic barber w^as succeeded, in his turn, by a 
tailor So numerous ha^e been the changes, that we have of late 
done little n^ore than mark the peculiar but certain indications of a 
house being poorly inhabited It has been progressing by almost 
imperceptible degrees The occupiers of the shops have gradually 

E 
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given~up room after room, until they have only leserved the little 
parlour for themselves First theie appeared a brass plate on the 
private door, ^\ith ‘Ladies’ School’ legibly engraved thereon, 
shortly afterwaids we observed a second brass plate, then a bell, 
and then anothei bell 

When we paused m fiont of our old fiiend, and observed these 
signs of poveity, which are not to be mistaken, we thought as vc 
tinned away, that the house had attained its lowest pitch of degra- 
dation We were wrong When we last passed it, a ‘daiiy’ ivas 
established m the area, and a paity of melancholy-looking fowds 
were amusing themselves by lunnnig m at the fiont door, and out 
at the back one 


CHAPTER IV 

SCOTL\ND-YARD 

ScoTL\ND-YARD IS a small — a very small — tiact of land, bounded 
on one side by the iivei Thames, on the other by the gardens of 
NorthumbcilandU House abutting at one end on the bottom of 
Noithumberland-street, at the other on the back of Whitehall-piace 
When this teiritory was first accidentally disco veicd by a country 
gentleman who lost his v/ay m the Stiand, some years ago, the 
original settlers were found to be a tailor, a publican, two eating- 
house keepers, and a fruit-pie maker, and it was also found to 
contain a race of stiong and bulky men, wdio lepaiied to the whaifs 
in Scotland-yard regularly every moining, about five or six o’clock, 
to fill hea\y waggons with coal, with w^hich they proceeded to 
distant places up the country, and supplied the inhabitants with 
fuel When they had emptied their waggons, they again returned 
for a fresh supply , and this trade w^as continued thioughout the 
year. 

As the settleis denved their subsistence fiom ministering to the 
wants of these piimitive tradeis, the articles exposed for sale, and 
the places wheie they were sold, bore strong outward marks of being 
expiessly adapted to their tastes and wishes The tailor displayed 
in his window a Lilliputian pair of leather gaiters, and a dimmuti\e 
lound fiock, while each doorpost was appropriately garnished with 
a model of a coal-sack The two eating-house keepers exhibited 
joints of a magnitude, and puddings of a solidity, which coalheaveis 
alone could appreciate , and the fruit-pie maker displayed on his 
well-scrubbed wnndow^-board laige white compositions*of flour and 
diippmg, ornamented with pink stains, giving rich promise of the 
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fruit ^MthlnJ which made their huge mouths water, as they Imgeied 
past 

But the choicest spot m all Scotland-yard was the old public-house 
in the comer 0 Here, in a daik w^amscoted-room of ancient appear- 
ance, cheered by the glow of a mighty fire, and decorated with an 
enormous clock, wheieof the face was white, and the figures black, 
sat the lusty coalheavers, quaffing large diaughts of Barclay’s best, 
and puffing foith volumes of smoke, which wreathed heavily above 
their heads, and invoh ed the room in a thick dark cloud From 
this apartment might their voices be heaid on a winter’s night, 
penetiating to the veiy bank of the ri\er, as they shouted out some 
sturdy chorus, or roaied forth the burden of a populai song, dwell- 
ing upon the last few words wuth a stiength and length of emphasis 
which made the very roof tremble abo\e them 

Flere, too, w^ould they tell old legends of what the Thames was 
m ancient times, w^hen the Patent Shot Manufactory w asn’t built, 
and Waterloo-bridge had ne\er been thought of, and then they 
would shake their heads with portentous looks, to the deep edifica- 
tion of the rising generation of heaveis, who crow^ded round them, 
and wandered w^heie all this would end, whereat the tailor would 
take his pipe solemnly from his mouth, and say, how^ that he hoped 
It might end w^ell, but he very much doubted whether it would 01 
not, and couldn’t lightly tell w^hat to make of, it — a mysterious 
expression of opinion, delivered with a semi-prophetic an, which 
ne\er failed to elicit the fullest concurience of the assembled com- 
pany, and so they w^ould go on dnnk*ng and wondeimg till ten 
o’clock came, and wuth it the tailor’s w ife to fetch him home, w hen 
the little party broke up, to meet again in the same room, and say 
and do precisely the same things, on the followung e^ ening at the 
same houi 

About this time the barges that came up the rnei began to bring 
'vague rumours to Scotland-yard of somebody in the city having 
been heard to say, that the Lord Mayor had threatened m so many 
words to* pull down the old London-b ridge, and build up anew one 
At first these rumours were disregarded as idle tales, wholly desti- 
tute of foundation, for nobody in Scotland-yaid doubted that if the 
Lord INlayor contemplated any such daik design, he would just be 
clajiped up in the Tower for a w^eek or two, and then killed off for 
high treason 

By degiees, however, the reports grew stronger, and more frequent, 
and at last a barge, laden wuth numerous chaldrons of the best 
Wallsend, brought up the positive intelligence that several of the 
aichcs of the old bridge were stopped, and that preparations were 
actually in progress for constructing the new^ one What an excite- 
ment was visible in the old tap-room on that memorable night* 
Each man looked ifito his neighbour’s face, pale with alaim and 
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astonishment, and lead therein an echo of the sentiments which 
filled his own breast The oldest heavei present proved to demon- 
stration, that the moment the pieis were removed, all the water in 
the Thames would run clean off, and leave a diy giUly in its place 
What was to become of the coal-barges — of the trade of Scotland- 
yaid — of the very existence of its population^ The tailor shook 
his head moie sagely than usual, and grimly pointing to a knife on 
the table, bid them ait and see v hat happened tie said nothing 
— not he, but if the Lord Mayor didn’t fall a \ictim to popular 
indignation, why he would be lather astonished , that was all 

They did wait, barge after barge airived, and still no tidings of 
the assassination of the Loid Mayor The fiist stone was laid it 
wxas done by a Duke — the King’s bi other Yeais passed away, and 
the budge was opened by the King himself In course of time, the 
pieis weie lemoved , and when the people m Scotiand-yard got up 
next morning m the confident expectation of being able to step over 
to Pedlai’s Acre without wetting the soles of their shoes, they found 
to then unspeakable astonishment that the water was just wdieie it 
used to be 

A lesult so different fiom that winch they had anticipated from 
this fiist impiovement, produced its full effect upon the inhabitants 
of Scotland-yard One of the eating house keepers began to court 
public opinion, and to look for customers among a new class of 
people He covered his little dinmg-tables with white cloths, and 
got a paintci’s apprentice to inscribe something about hot joints 
horn twelve to two, in one •of the little panes of his shop-window 
Impiovement began to march wnth lapid strides to the very thres- 
hold of Scotland-yard A new maiket sprung up at Hungerford, 
and the Police Commissioners established their office m Whitehall- 
place The tiaffic in Scotland-yard increased , fresh Members were 
added to the House of Commons, the Metropolitan Representatives 
found It a near cut, and many other foot passengers followed their 
example 

We marked the advance of civilisation, and beheld it with a sigh 
The eating-house keeper who manfully resisted the innovation of 
table-cloths, was losing giound every day, as his opponent gained 
It, and a deadly feud sprung up between them The genteel one 
no longer took his evening’s pint m Scotland-yard, but drank^ gin 
and watei at a ‘pailoui ’ in Parliament-street The fruit-pie maker 
still continued to visit the old room, but he took to smoking cigars, 
and began to call himself a pastrycook, and to read the papers 
The old heavers still assembled round the ancient fireplace, but their 
talk was mournful and the loud song and the joyous shout weie 
heard no moie ^ 

And what is Scotland-yaid now^^ How have its old customs 
changed , and hoiv has the ancient simplicuy of its inhabitants 
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faded away f The old tottering public-house is conceited into a 
spacious and lofty S\me-vaults / gold leaf has been used in the 
construction of the letters which emblazon its exterior, and the 
poet’s art has been called into requisition, to intimate that if you 
drink a certain description of ale, you must hold fast by the rail 
The tailor exhibits in his -window the pattern of a foieign-lookmg 
brown surtout, with silk buttons, a fui collar, and fur cuffs He 
wears a stripe down the outside of each leg of his tiousers and we 
have detected his assistants (for he has assistants now) in the act of 
sitting on the shop-boaid in the same uniform 

At the other end of the little row of houses a boot-maker has 
established himself m a brick box, with the additional innovation of 
a first floor , and here he exposes for sale, boots — real Wellington 
boots — an article which a few years ago, none of the oiigmal in 
habitants had e-ver seen or heard of It was but the othei day, 
that a dress-maker opened another little box m the middle of the 
row, and, when we thought that the spirit of change could pioduce 
no alteration be}ond that, a jew^eller appeared, and not content with 
exposing gilt rings and copper biacelets out of numbei, put up an 
announcement, which still sticks in his window, that ‘ladies’ ea^s 
maybe pierced within’ Ihe dress-maker employs a }oung lad} 
who wears pockets in her apron , and the tailor informs the public 
that gentlemen may ha\€ their own mateiials made up 

Amidst all this change, and restlessness, and inno\ation, there 
remains but one old man, who seems to mouin the downfall of this 
ancient place He holds no comeise with human kind, but, seated 
on a w^ooden bench at the angle of the wall which fionts the crossing 
from Whitehall-place, watches in silence the gambols of his sleek 
and well-fed dogs He is the presiding genius of Scotland-} aid 
Years and }ears have rolled over his head , but, in fine weather or 
in foul, hot or cold, w^et or dry, hail, rain, or snow% he is still in his 
accustomed spot Miseiy and w ant are depicted m his countenance , 
his form is bent by age, his head is grey with length of trial, iDut 
there he sits from day to day, brooding ovei the past , and thitner 
he wull continue to drag his feeble limbs, until his e} es have closed 
upon Scotland-} ard, and upon the woild togcthei 

A few yeais hence, and the antiquary of anothei geneiation look- 
ing into some mouldy lecord of the strife and passions that agitated 
the world in these times, may glance his eye o\er the pages we ha\e 
just filled and not all his knowledge of the history of the past, not 
all his black-letter lore, or his skill in book-collecting, not all the dry 
studies of a long life, or the dusty volumes that have cost him a 
fortune, may help him to the whereabouts, eithei of Scotland-} aid, 
or of any one of the landmarks we have mentioned in describing it 
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CHAPTER V 

SKVEN DIA.LS 

We have always been of opinion that if Tom King and the Fiench- 
man had not immoitalised Seven Dials, Seven Dials would have 
immoitalised itself Seven Dials > the region of song and poetry 
■ — fust effusions, and last dying speeches hallowed by the names 
of Catnach and of Pitts — names that will entwine themselves with 
costermongeis, and baiiel-oigans, when penny magazines shall have 
superseded penny yaids of song, and capital punishment be 
unknown ^ 

Look at the constiuction of the place The Gordian knot was 
all veiy well in its way so was the maze of Hampton Court so 
is the maze at the Beulali Spa so were the ties of stiff white neck- 
cloths, when the difficulty of getting one on, was only to be equalled 
by the appaient impossibility of evei getting it off again BCt what 
involutions can compare with those of Seven Dials > Where is 
there such another maze of streets, courts, lanes, and alleys^ 
Where such a plire mivtuie of Englishmen and Irishmen, as m 
this complicated part of London? We boldly aver that we doubt 
the veracity of the legend^ to which we have adverted We ar/i 
suppose a man rash enough to mquiie at random — at a house with 
lodgers too — for a Mr Thompson, with all but the certainty before 
his eyes, of finding at least two or three Thompsons in any house 
of moderate dimensions , but a Frenchman — a Frenchman m Seven 
Dials ^ Pooh f He w^as an Iiishman Tom King’s education had 
been neglected in his infancy, and as he couldn’t understand half 
the man said, he took it for granted he was talking French 

The stranger who finds himself in ‘ The Dials ’ for the first time, 
and stands Belzoni-like, at the enhance of seven obscure passages, 
uncertain which to take, will see enough around him to keep his 
curiosity and attention aw^ake for no inconsiderable time From 
the 11 regular square into wffiich he has plunged, the streets and 
courts dart in all directions, until they are lost in the unwholesome 
vapour which hangs over the house-tops, and renders the dirty per- 
spective uncertain and confined, and lounging at every comer, as 
if they came there to take a few gasps of such fresh an as has found 
its way so far, but is too much exhausted already, to be enabled to 
force Itself into the narrow alleys around, are groups of people, 
whose appearance and dwellings would fill any mind but a regular 
Londoner’s with astonishment 

On one side, a little crowd has collected round a couple of 
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ladies, who having imbibed the contents of various Hhiee-outs’ 
of gm and hitters in the couise of the morning, ha\e at length 
differed on some point of domestic arrangement, and are on the 
eve of settling the quairel satisfactorily, by an appeal to blo\\s, 
greatly to the interest of other ladies who li\e m the same house, 
and tenements adjoining, and who are all partisans on one side 
01 other 

‘ Vy don’t you pitch into her, Sarah exclaims one half-dressed 
matron, by way of encouragement ‘ Vy don’t }ou> if my ’usband 
had treated her with a dram last night, unbeknown to me, I’d tear 
her precious eyes out' — a wixen • ’ 

'What’s the matter, ma’am inquires another old woman, who 
has just bustled up to the spot. 

‘Matter*’ leplies the first speaker, talking at the obnoxious 
combatant, ‘matter* Here’s pool dear Mrs Sulhwin, as has fi\e 
blessed chiidien of hei own, can’t go out a charing for one arter- 
noon, but what hussies must be a comm’, and ’ticing a\ay her oun’ 
’usband, as she’s been married to twelve year come next Easter 
Monday, for I see the certificate ven I vas a drinkin’ a cup o’ tea 
vith li^r, only the werry last blessed Ven’sday as e\er was sent 

I ’appen’d to say promiscuously, “ Mrs Sulhwin,” sa}s I ’ 

‘What do you mean by hussies?’ interrupts a champion of the 
other party, wdio has evinced a strong inclination throughout to 
get up a branch fight on her own account (‘ Hooroar,’ ejaculates 
a pot-boy in parenthesis, ‘ put the kye-bosk on her, Mary * ’), ‘ What 
do you mean by hussies > ’ reiteiates th^ champion 

‘Niver mind,’ replies the opposition expressively, ‘niver mind, 
yoti go home, and, ven you’ie quite sober, mend your stockings ’ 
This somewhat personal allusion, not only to the lad }’3 habits 
of mtempeiance, but also to the state of her wardrobe, rouses her 
utmost ire, and she accordingly complies with the urgent request 
of the bystanders to ‘pitch in,’ with considerable alacrity The 
scuffle became general, and terminates, in minor play-bill phrase- 
ology, With ‘ airival of the policemen, interior of the station-house, 
and impressive dhiouement ’ 

In addition to the numerous gioups who are idling about the 
gin-shops and squabbling in the centre of the road, every post m 
the open space has its occupant, who leans against it for hours, 
With listless perseverance It is odd enough that one class of men 
in London appear to have no enjoyment beyond leaning against 
posts We never saw a regular bricklayer’s labourer take any other 
recreation, fighting excepted Pass through St Giles’s in the 
evening of a week-day, there they are in their fustian dresses, 
spotted with brick-dust and whitew’-ash, leaning against posts 
Walk through Seven Dials on Sunday morning there they are 
again, drab or light* corduroy trousers, Blucher boots, blue coats. 
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and great yellow waistcoats, leaning against posts The idea of 
a man dressing himself m his best clothes, to lean against a post 
all day * 

The peculiar character of these streets, and the close resemblance 
each one beais to its neighbour, by no means tends to decrease 
the bewilderment m which the unexperienced wayfarer through 
‘the Dials’ finds himself involved He traverses streets of dirty, 
straggling houses, with now and then an unexpected court composed 
of buildings as ill-pioportioned and deformed as the half-naked 
children that wallow m the kennels Here and there, a little dark 
chandler’s shop, with a ciacked bell hung up behind the door to 
announce the entiance of a customei, or betray the piesence of 
some young gentleman in whom a passion for shop tills has 
developed itself at an early age others, as if for support, against 
some handsome lofty building, which usuips the place of a low 
dingy public-house, long rows of broken and patched windows 
expose plants that may ha\e flourished when ‘the Dials’ were 
built, in vessels as dirty as ‘ the Dials ’ themselves , and shops foi 
the purchase of rags, bones, old iron, and kitchen-stuff, vie in 
cleanliness with the biid-fanciers and rabbit-dealers, whic;;}i one 
might fancy so many arks, but for the iriesistible conviction that 
no bird in its proper senses, who was permitted to leave one of 
them, would ever come back again Brokers’ shops, which would 
seem to have been established by humane individuals, as refuges 
for destitute bugs, interspersed with announcements of day-schools, 
penny theatres, petition-wr^ers, mangles, and music for balls or 
routs, complete the ‘ still life ’ of the subject , and dirty men, filthy 
women, squalid children, fluttering shuttlecocks, noisy battledores, 
reeking pipes, bad fruit, more than doubtful oysters, attenuated 
cats, depressed dogs, and anatomical fowds, are its cheerful 
accompaniments 

If the external appearance of the houses, or a glance at their 
inhabitants, present but few attractions, a closer acquaintance with 
either is little calculated to alter one’s first impression Every loom 
has Its separate tenant, and every tenant is, by the same mysterious 
dispensation which causes a country curate to ‘ increase and multiply ’ 
most marvellously, generally the head of a numerous Family 

The man m the shop, perhaps, is in the baked ‘jemmy’ line, or 
the fire-wood and hearth-stone line, or any other line which reqmres 
a floating capital of eighteen-pence or theieabouts and he and his 
family live in the shop, and the small back parloui behind it Then 
there is an Irish labourer and his family m the back kitchen, and a 
jobbing man — carpet-beater and so forth — with Jus family in the 
fiont one In the fiont one-pair, there’s another man wnth anothei 
wife and family, and in the back one-pair, there’s ‘ a young ’oman 
as takes m tambour-work, and di esses quite enteel,’ who talks a 
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good deal about ‘my friend/ and can’t ‘a-bear an} thing lo'v^ ’ The 
second floor /ront, and the lest of the lodgeis, are just a second 
edition of the people below, except a shabby-genteel man m the 
back attic, who has his half-pint of coffee every morning fiom the 
coffee-shop next door but one, which boasts a little front den called 
a coffee-room, vith a fireplace, over which is an inscription, politely 
requesting that, ‘to prevent mistakes,’ customers vill ‘please to pay 
on deliveiy ’ The shabby-genteel man is an object of some m}steiy, 
but as he leads a life of seclusion, and never was known to buy 
anything beyond an occasional pen, except half-pints of coffee, 
penny loaves, and ha’porths of ink, his fellow -lodgeis \ery naturally 
suppose him to be an author, and lumours aie cuiient in the 
Dials, that he wiites poems for Mr Warren 

Now anybody who passed through the Dials on a hot summei’s 
evening, and saw the different women of the house gossiping on 
the steps, w^ould be apt to think that all was harmony among them, 
and that a more primitive set of people than the natne Diallers 
could not be imagined Alas ’ the man in the shop ill-treats his 
family , the carpet-beater extends his professional pursuits to his 
wife, ^the one-pair front has an und}ing feud with the two-pair 
front, in consequence of the two-pair fiont persisting m dancing 
over his (the one-pair front’s) head, when he and his famil} ha\e 
retired foi the night, the two-pair back luill mterfcie with the 
front kitchen’s children, the Iiishman comes home diunk e\eiy 
other night, and attacks ever} body , and the one-pair back sci earns 
at everything Animosities spring up b^tw een floor and floor , the 
very cellar asserts his equality Mrs A ‘ smacks ’ Mrs B ’s child 
for ‘making faces’ Mrs B forthwith throws cold water o^er Mrs 
A ’s child for ‘ calling names ’ The husbands are embroiled — the 
quarrel becomes general — an assault is the consequence, and a 
pohce-offlcei the result 


CHAPTER VI 

MEDIIAIIONS IN MONMOUTH-STRFET 

We have always entertained a particular attachment tow aids 
Monmouth-street, as the only true and real emporium for second- 
hand w^earmg appaiel Monmouth-stieet is \eneiable fiom its 
antiquity, and respectable from its usefulness Holy well-street we 
despise, the red-headed and red-whiskered Jews who forcibl} haul 
you into their squalid houses, and thrust you into a suit of clothes^ 
whether you will or rot, w^e detest 
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The inhabitants of Monmouth-street aie a distinct class j a 
peaceable and letiung race, who immuie themselves, for the most 
pait m deep cellars, oi small back parlours, and who seldom come 
forth into the world, except in the dusk and coplness of the 
evening, when they may be seen seated, m chairs on the pave- 
ment, smoking their pipes, or watching the gambols of their 
engaging children as they revel m the gutter, a happy troop of 
infantine scavengers Their countenances bear a thoughtful and a 
dirty cast, certain indications of their love of traffic, and then 
habitations are distinguished by that disregard of outward appear- 
ance and neglect of peisonal comfort, so common among people 
who aie constantly immersed m profound speculations, and deeply 
engaged in sedentary pui suits 

We have hinted at the antiquity of our favourite spot. ‘ A Mon- 
mouth-street laced coat ’ was a by-word a century ago , and still 
we find jMonmouth-strect the same Pilot great-coats with w’'Ooden 
buttons, have usurped the place ot the pondeious laced coats 
with full skirts, embroidered waistcoats with large flaps, have 
yielded to double-breasted checks with roll-collars , and three- 
cornered hats of quaint appearance, have given place to the low 
crowns and broad brims of the coachman school , but it is the 
times that have changed, not Monmouth-street Ihrough every 
alteration and eyeiy change. Monmouth-street has still remained 
the burial-place of the fashions , and such, to judge from all 
present appearances, it will remain until there are no more fashions 
to bury 

We love to walk among these extensive groves of the illustrious 
dead, and to indulge in the speculations to which they give use, 
now fitting a deceased coat, then a dead pair of trousers, and anon 
the moital remains of a gaudy waistcoat, upon some being of oui 
own conjuring up, and endeavouring, from the shape and fashion 
of the garment itself, to bung its former owner before our mind’s 
eye We have gone on speculating m this way, until whole rows 
of coats have started from their pegs, and buttoned up, of their 
own accord, round the waists ot imaginary wearers , lines of 
ti ousel s have jumped dowm to meet them, w aistcoats have almost 
burst with anxiety to put themselves on, and half an acre of shoes 
have suddenly found feet to fit them, and gone stumping down 
the street with a noise which has fairly aw^akened us fiom our 
pleasant reverie, and driven us slowly awvay, wath a bewildered 
stare, an object of astonishment to the good people of Monmouth- 
street, and of no slight suspicion to the policemen at the opposite 
street corner 

We w^ere occupied in this manner the other day, endeavouring 
to fit a pair of lace-up half-boots on an ideal personage, for wffiom, 
to say the truth, they were full a couple of ^zes too small, wffien 
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our eyes happened to alight on a few suits of clothes langed out- 
side a shop-window, which it immediately struck us, must at 
diffeient periods have all belonged to, and been \vorn b}, the 
same individual, and had now, by one of those stiange conjunc- 
tions of circumstances which will occur sometimes, come to be 
exposed togethei for sale in the same shop The idea seemed 
a fantastic one, and w^e looked at the clothes again with a firm 
determination not to be easily led aw a}. No, w^e were right, the 
more w^e looked, the moie w’-e w^ere convinced of the accuiacy of 
our previous impression. Theie w^as the man's whole life wTitten as 
legibly on those clothes, as if we had his autobiogiaphy engrossed 
on parchment befoie us 

The first was a patched and much-soiled skeleton suit, one of 
those stiaight blue cloth cases in which small boys used to be 
confined, before belts and tunics had come in, and old notions 
had gone out an ingenious contrivance foi displaying the full 
symmetry of a boy’s figure, by fastening him into a \ery tight 
jacket, with an oinamental row of buttons o\ei each shouldei, 
and then buttoning his trousers o\ei it, so as to give his legs the 
appeai«ince of being hooked on, just under the armpits This was 
the boy’s dress It had belonged to a town boy, we could see, 
there was a shortness about the legs and arms of the suit, and a 
bagging at the knees, peculiar to the rising }'Outh ojf London sheets 
A small day-school he had been at, evidently If it had been a 
regular boys’ school they wouldn’t have let him play on the flooi 
so much, and rub his knees so white He had an indulgent mothei 
too, and plenty of halfpence, as the numerous smeais of some 
sticky substance about the pockets, and just below the chin, which 
even the salesman’s skill could not succeed in disguising, sufficiently 
betokened They were decent people, but not oveibuidencd with 
riches, or he w^ould not have so far outgiowm the suit when he 
passed into those corduroys with the loimd jacket, in which he 
went to a boys’ school, however, and leaint to write — and in ink 
of pretty tolerable blackness, too, it the place where he used to 
wipe his pen might be taken as evidence 

A black suit and the jacket changed into a diminutive coat His 
father had died, and the mother had got the boy a message-lad’s 
place in some office A long-w orn suit that one , rusty and thread- 
bare before it was laid aside, but clean and fiee from soil to the 
last Poor woman ' We could imagine her assumed cheerfulness 
ovei the scanty meal, and the refusal of her own small portion, 
that her hungry boy might have enough Her constant anxiety 
for his welfare, her pride in his growth mingled sometimes with 
the thought, almost too acute to bear, that as he grew to be a 
man his old affection might cool, old kindnesses fade from his 
mmd, and old promises be forgotten — the shaip pain that even 
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then a careless word or a cold look ^\ould gi\e liei — all ciowded 
on our thoughts as \ividly as if the very scene ,^\erc passing 
befoie us 

These thuigs happen every hour, and we all knpw it, and yet 
we felt as much sorrow when we saw, or fancied we saw^ — it makes 
no difference wdiich — the change that began to take place now, as 
if we had just conceived the bare possibility of such a thing for 
the first time The next suit, smart but slovenly, meant to be 
gay, and yet not half so decent as the threadbaie apparel, redolent 
of the idle lounge, and the blackguard companions, told us, we 
thought, that the wudow’s comfoit bad lapidly faded away "We 
could imagine that coat — imagine t we could see it, we had 
seen it a hundred tunes — saiinteimg in company with thiee or 
foui other coats of the same cut, about some place ot profligate 
lesoit at night 

We diessed, fioin the same shop-window m an instant, half 
a dozen boys of fiom fifteen to twenty , and putting cigars into 
their mouths, and their hands into their pockets, wxatched them 
as they sauntered down the street, and lingered at the coiner, 
with the obscene jest, and the oft-repeated oath We nej^er lost 
sight of them, till they had cocked their hats a little moie on one 
side, and sw^aggeied into the public-house, and then we entered 
the desolate home, where the mother sat late in the night, alone , 
we watched hei, as she paced the room in feverish anxiety, and 
eveiy now and then opened the door, looked wistfully into the daik 
and empty street, and agevn returned, to be again and again dis- 
appointed We beheld the look of patience with which she boie 
the brutish thieat, nay, even the drunken blow, and we heaid the 
agony of teais that gushed from hci very heart, as she sank upon 
her knees m hei solitaiy and wi etched apartment 

A long period had elapsed, and a greater change had taken 
place, by the time of casting off the suit that hung above It was 
that of a stout, broad-shouldered, stmdy-chested man , and we knew 
at once, as anybody wmuld, who glanced at that broad-skirted gieen 
coat, with the large metal buttons, that its w^earei seldom wxalked 
forth without a dog at his heels, and some idle ruffian, the very 
counterpart of himself, at his side The vices of the boy had grown 
with the man, and we fancied his home then — if such a place deserve 
the name 

We saw the baie and miserable room, destitute of furmtine, 
ciowded wuth his wife and children, pale, hungry, and emaciated, 
the man cursing then lamentations, staggering to the taproom, 
from wdience he had just returned, followed by his wife and a sickly 
infant, clamouring for bread, and heard the street- wrangle and 
noisy recrimination that his striking her occasioned And then 
imagination led us to some metiopolitan workhouse, situated in 
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the midst of crowded streets and alleys, filled with noxious vapouis, 
and ringing ^vith boisterous cries, where an old and feeble woman, 
imploring pardon for her son, lay dying m a close dark room, w ith 
no child to clasp her hand, and no pure air from heaven to fan her 
brow A stranger closed the eyes that settled into a cold unmeaning 
glare, and strange ears receded the ivords that murmured fiom the 
white and half-closed lips 

A coarse round frock, mth a worn cotton neckerchief, and other 
articles of clothing of the commonest description, completed the 
history A prison, and the sentence — ^banishment or the gallows 
What w ould the man have given then, to be once again the con- 
tented humble diudge of his boyish years, to have been restored 
to life, but for a w^eek, a day, an hour, a minute, only for so long 
a time as would enable him to say one woid of passionate regret 
to, and hear one sound of heartfelt forgiveness from, the cold and 
ghastly form that lay rotting in the pauper’s giave ’ The children 
wnld m the streets, the mother a destitute widow, both deeply 
tainted with the deep disgrace of the husband and father’s name, 
and impelled by sheer necessity, down the precipice that had led 
him to lingering death, possibly of many 3eais’ duration, thousands 
of miles away We had no clue to the end of the tale , but it was 
easy to guess its termination 

We took a step or two further on, and by way^f restoring the 
naturally cheerful tone of our thoughts, began fitting \ isionary feet 
and legs into a cellar-board full of boots and shoes, with a speed 
and accuracy that w ould have astonished the most expert artist m 
leather, living There w^as one pair of boots m particular — a jolly, 
good-tempered, hearty-looking pair of tops, that excited our w armest 
regard , and we had got a fine, red-faced, jovial fellow of a market- 
gardener into them, before we had made their acquaintance half 
a minute They w^ere just the very thing for him There was his 
huge fat legs bulging over the tops, and fitting them too tight to 
admit of his tucking in the loops he had pulled them on b) , and 
his knee-cords wuth an interval of stocking, and his blue apron 
tucked up round his w^aist , and his red neckerchief and blue coat, 
and a white hat stuck on one side of his head , and theie he stood 
with a broad grin on his gieat red face, whistling away, as if any 
other idea but that of being happy and comfortable had ne\er 
enteied his biam 

This was the vei} man after oui own heart, we knew all about 
him, w’-e had seen him coming up to Coxent-gaiden m his gieen 
chaise-cart, with the fat, tubby little horse, half a thousand times, 
and even while we cast an affectionate look upon his boots, at that 
instant, the form of a coquettish servant-maid suddenl) spiung into 
a pair of Denmark satin shoes that stood beside them, and w e at 
once recognised the very girl w^ho accepted bis offer of a ride, just 
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on this side the Hammersmith suspension-bndge, the veiy last 
Tuesday morning we rode into town from Richmond 

A very smart female, in a showy bonnet, stepped into a pair of 
grey cloth boots, with black fringe and binding, that vere studiously 
pointing out their toes on the other side of the top-boots, and seemed 
very anxious to engage his attention, but we didn’t observe that our 
friend the market-gardener appeared at all captivated with these 
blandishments , for beyond giving a knowing wink when they first 
began, as if to imply that he quite understood their end and object, 
he took no fuither notice of them His indifference, however, was 
amply recompensed by the excessive gallantry of a very old gentle- 
man with a silvei -headed stick, who tottered into a pair of large list 
shoes, that were standing in one cornei of the board, and indulged 
in a vaiiety of gestures expressive of his admiration of the lady m 
the cloth boots, to the immeasurable amusement of a young fellow 
we put into a pan of long-quartered pumps, vho we thought ’vioiild 
have split the coat that slid do^^n to meet him, with laughing 
We had been looking on at this little pantomime with great satis- 
faction for some time, when, to our unspeakable astonishment, we 
peiceived that the whole of the characters, including a ni‘merous 
mps de ballet of boots and shoes in the backgiound, into which ne 
had been hastily thrusting as many feet as we could pi ess into the 
service, were ai3:anging themselves m oidei foi dancing , and some 
music striking up at the moment, to it they vent without delay 
It was perfectly delightful to witness the agility of the maiket- 
gardener Out went the boots, first on one side, then on the other, 
then cutting, then shuffimg, then setting to the Denmark satins, then 
advancing, then retreating, then going round, and then repeating 
the whole of the evolutions again, without appearing to suffer in the 
least from the ’violence of the exeicise 

Nor were the Denmark satins a bit behindhand, foi they jumped 
and bounded about, in all directions; and though they were neither 
so regular, nor so true to the time as the cloth boots, still, as they 
seemed to do it fiom the heait, and to enjoy it more, we candidly 
confess that we preferied then style of dancing to the other. But 
the old gentleman in the list shoes was the most amusing object 
in the whole party , for, besides his grotesque attempts to appeal 
youthful, and amorous, which were sufficiently entei taming in them- 
selves, the young fellow m the pumps managed so artfully that every 
time the old gentleman advanced to salute the lady in the cloth 
boots, he tiod with his whole weight on the old fellow’s toes, which 
made him roar with anguish, and rendered all the others like to die 
of laughing 

We were m the full enjoyment of these festivities when we heard 
a shrill, and by no means musical voice, exclaim, ‘ Hope you’ll 
know me agm, imperence and on looking intently forvaid to see 
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fiom whence the sound came, we found that it proceeded, not fiom 
the young lady in the cloth boots, as v^e had at fiist been inclined 
to suppose, but from a bulky lady of elderly appearance who was 
seated in a chair at the head of the cellar-steps, apparently for 
the purpose of superintending the sale of the articles arranged 
there 

A barrel-organ, ^^hlch had been in full force close behind us, 
ceased playing, the people we had been fitting into the shoes and 
boots took to flight at the interruption, and as we were conscious 
that in the depth of our meditations we might have been ludely 
staring at the old lady for half an hour without knowing it, w^^e took 
to flight too, and were soon immersed in the deepest obscurity 
of the adjacent ‘ Dials ’ 


CHAPTER YII 

HACKNEY-COACH STANDS 

We maintain that hackney-coaches, properl} so called, belong 
solely to the metropolis We may be told, that there are hackne}- 
coach stands in Edinburgh , and not to go quite so far for a 
contradiction to oui position, we may be reminded that Lnerpool, 
Manchester, ‘and other'large towns’ (as the Parliamentary phrase 
goes), have t/tei7 hackney-coach stands W^e readily concede to 
these places the possession of certain vehicles, which may look 
almost as dirty, and even go almost as slowly, as London hackney 
coaches, but that they have the slightest claim to compete with 
the metiopolis, either in point of stands, drners, or cattle, we 
indignantly den} 

Take a regular, ponderous, rickety, London hackne} -coach of 
the old school, and let any man ha\e the boldness to assert, if he 
can, that he evei beheld any object on the face of the eaith which 
at all resembles it, unless, indeed, it were another hackney-coach 
of the same date We have recently observed on certain stands, 
and w^e say it with deep regiet, rather dapper green chariots, and 
coaches of polished }ellow, wnth four wheels of the same coloiii as 
the coach, whereas it is perfectly notorious to every one who has 
studied the subject, that every wheel ought to be of a difieient 
colour, and a different size These are innovations, and, like other 
miscalled improvements, awful signs of the restlessness of the public 
mind, and the little respect paid to our time-honoured institutions 
Why should hackney-coaches be clean > Our ancestors found 
them dirty, and left them so Why should we, with a fe^e^lsh wish 
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to ‘ keep moving,’ desire to roll along at the rate of six miles an 
hour, while they were content to rumble over the stones at four ? 
These are solemn considerations Hackney-coaches are part and 
parcel of the law of the land they were settled by the Legislatuie , 
plated and numbered by the wisdom of Parliament 

Then why ha^ve they been swamped by cabs and omnibuses > 
Or why should people be allowed to ride quickly for eightpence a 
mile, aftei Parliament had come to the solemn decision that they 
should pay a shilling a mile for riding slowly^ We pause for a 
leplyj — and, having no chance of getting one, begin a fresh 
paragraph 

Our acquaintance with hackney-coach stands is of long standing 
We are a walking book of fares, feeling oui selves, half bound, as it 
were, to be always in the right on contested points We knov all 
the regular watermen within three miles of Co vent-garden by sight, 
and should be almost tempted to believe that all the hackney-coach 
horses in that district knew us by sight too, if one-half of them were 
not blind We take great interest in hackney-coaches, but we 
seldom drive, having a knack of turning ourselves over when we 
attempt to do so We are as great friends to horses, hkckney- 
coach and otherwise, as the renowned Mr Martin, of costermonger 
notoriety, and yet we never ride We keep no horse, but a clothes- 
horse, enjoy no saddle so much as a saddle of mutton, and, 
following oui owm inclinations, have never followed the hounds 
Leaving these fleeter means of getting over the ground, or of 
depositing oneself upon h, to those who like them, by hackney- 
coach stands w e take our stand 

There is a hackney-coach stand under the very window at which 
we are writing , there is only one coach on it now, but it is a fair 
specimen of the class of vehicles to which w^e have alluded — a 
great, lumbering, squaie concern of a dingy yelloNv colour (like 
a bilious brunette), with veiy small glasses, but very large frames, 
the panels are ornamented with a faded coat of arms, in shape 
something like a dissected bat, the axletiee is red, and the majority 
of the wheels aie gieen The box is partially covered by an old 
great-coat, with a multiplicity of capes, and some extiaordinary- 
lookmg clothes, and the stiaw^, with which the canvas cushion is 
stuffed, is sticking up in several places, as if m rivalry of the hay, 
which is peeping through the chinks in the boot The horses, with 
dioopmg heads, and each with a mane and tail as scanty and 
straggling as those of a w^orn-out rocking-horse, are standing 
patiently on some damp strawq occasionally wincing, and rattling 
the harness , and now and then, one of them lifts his mouth to the 
eai of his companion, as if he w ere saying, in a whisper, that he 
should like to assassinate the coachman The coachman himself 
IS in the watering-house , and the waterman, with his hands forced 
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into his pockets as far as they can possibly go, is dancing the 
‘ double shuffip,’ in front of the pump, to keep his feet warm 

The servant-girl, with the pink ribbons, at No 5, opposite, 
suddenly openg the street-door, and four small children forthwith 
rush out, and scieam ‘ Coach i ’ with all their might and mam 
The waterman daits fiom the pump, seizes the horses by their 
lespective biidles, and drags them, and the coach too, round to the 
house, shouting all the time for the coachman at the very top, or 
lather very bottom of his voice, for it is a deep bass gro^\l A 
response is heard from the tap-ioom , the coachman, in his vooden- 
soled shoes, makes the street echo again as he runs across it , and 
then there is such a struggling, and backing, and grating of the 
kennel, to get the coach-door opposite the house-door, that the 
childien are in perfect ecstasies of delight What a commotion f 
The old lady, who has been stopping there for the last month, is 
going back to the country Out comes box after box, and one 
side of the vehicle is filled with luggage in no time , the children 
get into everybody’s way, and the youngest, who has upset himself 
in his attempts to caiiy an umbrella, is borne off ^\ounded and 
kicking. The youngsters disappeai, and a shoit pause ensues, 
during which the old lady is, no doubt, kissing them all round m 
the back pailoui She appeals at last, followed by hei maiiied 
daughtei, all the children, and both the servants, who, with the 
joint assistance of the coachman and w^aterman, manage to get her 
safely into the coach A cloak is handed in, and a little basket, 
w^hich we could almost sw^ear contains a* small black bottle, and a 
paper of sandwiches Up go the steps, bang goes the dooi, 

‘ Golden-cross, Chaimg-cross, Tom,’ says the waterman , ‘ Good- 
bye, grandma,’ cry the childien, off jingles the coach at the rale of 
three miles an hour, and the mamma and children retiie into the 
house, with the exception of one little villain, who runs up the 
street at the top of his speed, puisued by the servant, not ill- 
pleased to have such an oppoitunity of displaying her attractions 
She brings him back, and, after casting two or three giacious 
glances across the way, which are either intended for us 01 the 
potboy (w^e aie not quite certain which), shuts the door, and the 
hackney-coach stand is again at a standstill 

We have been frequently amused with the intense delight with 
which ‘a servant of all work,’ w^ho is sent for a coach, deposits 
herself inside, and the unspeakable gratification which bo}s, who 
have been despatched on a similar errand, appear to derive fiom 
mounting the box But we never recollect to have been more 
amused with a hackney-coach party, than one v\e saw early the 
other moinmg in Tottenham-court-road It was a wedding-party, 
and emerged from one of the inferior streets near Fitzro} -square 
There were the bride, with a thin w’^hite dress, and a gieat led 

F 
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diCfeaed <■»! ^.ouihc, la the ^aaie appiopiutt <*,0'5tuiue^ and 
the biidegioom and hib chosen fiiend, m blue coats, yellow waist- 
coats, white tiousers, and Berlin gloves to match •They stopped 
at the comei of the stieet, and called a coach with an air of 
indescribable dignity The moment they weie in, the biidesmaid 
threw a led shawl, which she had, no doubt, hi ought on puipose, 
negligently ovei the numbei on the dooi, evidently to delude 
pedestiians into the belief that the hackney-coach was a piivate 
carnage , and away they went, peifecLly satisfied that the imposition 
was successful, and quite unconscious that there was a gieat staling 
numbei stuck up behind, on a plate as laige as a schoolboy’s 
slate A shilling a mile * — the iide was woith five, at least, to 
them 

What an inteiestmg book a hackney-coach might pioduce, if it 
could cany as much in its head as it does in its body f The auto- 
biography of a bioken-down hackney-coach, would suiely be as 
amusing as the autobiography of a bioken-down hackneyed diama- 
lisl , and it might tell as much of its travels wif/i the pole, as otheis 
have of then expeditions fo it How^ many stories might be'lrelated 
of the different people it had conveyed on matters of business or 
Xnofit — pleasure oi pain ' And how many melancholy tales of the 
same people at -different periods > The country-girl — the showy, 
ovei-diessed woman — the diunken prostitute t Ihe raw apprentice 
— the dissipated spendthrift — the thief ' 

Talk of cabs ’ Cabs afe all very well in cases of expedition, 
wdien It’s a mattei of neck or nothing, life oi death, your temporary 
home or youi long one But, besides a cab’s lacking that gravity 
of dcpoitment which so peculiaily distinguishes a hackney-coach, 
let It never be forgotten that a cab is a thing of yesterday, and that 
he never was anything better A hackney-cab has always been a 
hackney-cab, from his first entry into life, wheieas a hackney-coach 
IS a remnant of past gentility, a victim to fashion, a hangei-on of 
an old English family, wearing then arms, and, in clays of yoie, 
escoited by men weaiing their livery, stripped of his fineiy, and 
thrown upon the world, like a once-smait footman when he is no 
longei SLiiliciently juvenile foi his office, piogiessmg iowei and 
lower 111 the scale ol foiii-w heeled degradation, until at last it comes 
io—a ifa/id ^ 
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CHAPTER Vlil 

DOCIORS’ COMMONS 

Walking without any definite object through St Paurs Church- 
3 aid, a little while ago, we happened to turn down a street entitled 
‘Paiil’s-cham,’ and keeping straight forward foi a few hundred yards, 
found ourself, as a natural consequence, in Doctors’ Commons 
Now Doctois’ Commons being familiar by name to everybody, 
as the place where they grant mariiage-hcenses to love-sick couples, 
and divoices to unfaithful ones ^ legistei the ^\ills of people who 
have any property to leave, and punish hasty gentlemen who call 
ladies by unpleasant names, we no sooner discovered that we weie 
really within its precincts, than we felt a laudable desire to become 
bettei acquainted therewith , and as the first object of oui curiosity 
was the Couit, whose decrees can e^en unloose the bonds of 
inatiuftiony, we piocuied a diiection to it, and bent oui steps 
thithei without dela} 

Crossing a quiet and shady couit-jaid, pa^ed with stone, and 
frowned upon by old red buck houses, on the doors of which weie 
painted the names of sundry learned civilians, we paused before a 
small, green-baized, biass-headed-nailed dooi, which }ielding to our 
gentle push, at once admitted us into an old quamt-looking apait- 
ment, wuth sunken windows, and black carved wainscoting, at the 
upper end of which, seated on a raised platform, of semicircular 
shape, were about a dozen solemn-looking gentlemen, m crimson 
gowns and wugs 

At a moie elevated desk m the centre, sat a \ery fat and red- 
faced gentleman, m toitoise-shell spectacles, w^hose dignified ap- 
pearance announced the judge, and round a long green-baized 
table below/, something like a billiaid-table without the cushions 
and pockets, w^ere a number of very self-impoitant-lookmg per- 
sonages, in stiff neckcloths, and black gowns with white fui collais, 
whom we at once set down as proctois At the lower end of the 
billiard-table was an individual in an aim-chair, and a wig, whom 
we afterwards discovered to be the legistiai, and seated behind a 
little desk, neai the door, were a respectable-looking man in black, 
of about twenty-stone weight or thereabouts, and a fat-faced, smirk- 
ing, civil-lookmg body, in a black gown, black kid globes, knee 
shorts, and silks, with a shirt-fnll m his bosom, curls on his head, 
and a siher staff in his hand, whom we had no difficulty in recog- 
nising as ihe officer of the Court The latter, indeed, speedily set 
our mmd at icst upon this point, foi, advancing to oui elbow, and 
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opening a conversation forthwith, he had communicated to us, in 
less than five minutes, that he was the apparitor, and tljie other the 
court-keeper , that this was the Arches Court, and therefore the 
counsel i\oie red gowns, and the proctors fur collars, and that when 
the other Courts sat there, they didn’t weai red gowns or fur collars 
either, with many other sciaps of intelligence equally inteiesting 
Besides these two officers, there was a little thin old man, with long 
giiz/ly hail, crouched in a remote corner, whose duty, our com- 
municative friend informed us, was to ring a large hand-bell when 
the Court opened in the morning, and who, for aught his appearance 
betokened to the contrary, might have been similaily employed for 
the last two centuries at least 

The red-faced gentleman in the tortoise-shell spectacles had got 
all the talk to himself just then, and very v ell he was doing it, too, 
only he spoke veiy fast, but that was habit, and rather thick, but 
that was good living So we had plenty of time to look about us 
Theic vas one individual who amused us mightily This was one 
of the bewigged gentlemen m the led robes, who was sti addling 
before the fiie in the centre of the Court, in the attitude of the 
brazen Colossus, to the complete exclusion of everybody else^-. He 
had gathered up his lobe behind, in much the same manner as a 
slovenly woman would her petticoats on a very dirty day, in ordei 
that he might feel the full warmth of the fire His wig was put on 
all awry, with the tail stiaggling about his neck , his scanty giey 
tiouseis and shoit black gaiters, made m the woist possible style, 
imparted an additional inelegant appearance to his uncouth peison , 
and his limp, badly-slaiched shirt-collar almost obscuied his eyes 
We shall never be able to claim any credit as a physiognomist 
again, for, after a caieful scrutiny of this gentleman’s countenance, 
V e had come to the conclusion that it bespoke nothing but conceit 
and silliness, when our fiiend with the silver staff whispered in our 
eai that he vas no other than a doctor of civil la^\, and heaven 
knows what besides So of comse we were mistaken, and he must 
be a veiy talented man He conceals it so well though — perhaps 
with the merciful view of not astonishing ordinary people too much 
— that you would suppose him to be one of the stupidest dogs 
alive 

The gentleman in the spectacles ha\mg concluded his judgment, 
and a few minutes having been allowed to elapse, to afford time for 
the buzz of the Court to subside, the registrar called on the next 
cause, wffiich was ' the office of the Judge promoted by Bumple 
against Sludbeiry ’ A geneial movement was visible in the Court, 
at this announcement, and the obliging functionary with silver staft 
wffiispered us that ' there w ould be some fun now^, foi this w^as a 
brawling case ’ 

We were not rendered much the wuser by this piece of information. 
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till we found by the opening speech of the counsel for the pro- 
moter, that, .under a half-obsolete statute of one of the Edwaids, 
the court was empo\\ered to visit with the penalty of excommu- 
nication, any .person who should be proved guilty of the crime of 
‘ brawling,’ or * smiting,’ in any church, or vestry adjoining thereto , 
and It appeared, by some eight-and-twenty afiidavits, which vere 
duly referred to, that on a certain night, at a certain vestry-meeting, 
in a certain parish particularly set forth, Ihomas Sludberry, the 
party appeared against m that suit, had made use of, and applied 
to Michael Bumple, the promoter, the words ‘You be blowed/ 
and that, on the said Michael Bumple and others remonstrating 
with the said Thomas Sliidberiy, on the impropriety of his conduct, 
the said Thomas Sludberry repeated the aforesaid expression, ‘ You 
be blowed/ and furthermore desired and requested to know, 
whether the said Michael Bumple Slanted anything for himself/ 
adding, ‘that if the said Michael Bumple did vant anything for 
himself, he, the said Thomas Sludberiy, was the man to give it 
him , ’ at the same time making use of other heinous and sinful 
expressions, all of which, Bumple submitted, came v ithin the intent 
and iteamng of the Act, and theiefoie he, for the soul’s health 
and chastening of Sludberry, pia}ed for sentence of excommuni- 
cation against him accordingly 

Upon these facts a long argument vas entei;ed into, on both 
sides, to the great edification of a number of persons interested 
in the parochial squabbles, who crowded the court, and vhen 
some xeiy long and grave speeches had been made fro and c 07 ^ 
the red-faced gentleman in the tortoise-shell spectacles took a 
ie\iew of the case, which occupied half an hour more, and then 
pronounced upon Sludberry the awful sentence of excommunication 
for a fortnight, and payment of the costs of the suit Upon this, 
Sludbeiry, who w^as a little, red-faced, sly-looking, ginger-beer seller, 
addressed the court, and said, if they’d be good enough to take off 
the costs, and excommunicate him for the term of his natural life 
instead, it would be much more conxenient to him, for he ne\er 
went to church at all To this appeal the gentleman m the spectacles 
made no other leply than a look of Mrtuous indignation, and 
Sludbeiry and his friends retired As the man with the siher staff 
mfoimed us that the court was on the point of rising, w^e retired too 
— pondering, as we w^alked away, upon the beautiful spirit of these 
ancient ecclesiastical law s, the kind and neighbourly feelings they 
aie calculated to awaken, and the strong attachment to religious 
institutions w’-hich they cannot fail to engender 

We w^ere so lost m these meditations, that w^e had turned into 
the street, and run up against a door-post, before we recollected 
wtee w^e were walking On looking upwaids to see what house 
we had stumbled upon, the w^oids ‘ Prerogatne-Olfice,’ written in 
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laige cliaiacters, met oui eye^ and as we were in a sight-seeing 
hiimom and the place was a public one, we walked in 

The loom into w’-hich we w^alked, was a long, bus} -looking place, 
paititioned oif, on eithei side, into a variety of little boxes, in wdiich 
a few cleiks were engaged in copying oi examining deeds Down 
the centre of the room were several desks nearly breast high, at 
each of wdiich, thiee or four people were standing, poiiiig ovei 
large volumes As we knew that they were seaiching for wills, they 
atti acted oui attention at once 

It wxis ciiiious to contiast the lazy mdifterence of the altOine^s’ 
cleiks who w^eie making a seaich foi some legal pm pose, with the 
an of earnestness and inteiest which dislmguished the siiangeis to 
the place, wlio weie looking up the will of some deceased lelalne , 
the formei pausing c\eiy now and then wndi an impatieni yawn, oi 
laising their heads to look at the people who passed up and dowm 
the loom, the latter stooping over the book, and running down 
column after column of names in the deepest abstraction 

Theie was one little duty-faced man in a blue apion, who after 
a whole morning’s seaich, extending some fitt}^ years back, had just 
found the will to w^hich he wished to refer, w^hich one of the officials 
was leading to him in a low hurried voice from a thick vellum book 
wuth large clasps It was peifectly evident that the moie the cleik 
read, the less the^ man with the blue apion undei stood about the 
mattci. When the volume was fiist bi ought dowm, he took off his 
hat, smoothed down his ban, smiled with great self-satisfaction, and 
looked up in the reader’s face with the air of a man who had made 
up his" mind to recollect exeiy w^oid he heaicl. The fiist two or 
thiee lines weie intelligible enough, but then the technicalities 
began, and the little man began to look rathei dubious Then 
came a whole stung of complicated trusts, and he was legulaily at 
sea As the leadci pioceeded, it w^as quite appaient that it was a 
hopeless case, and the little man, with his mouth open and his eyes 
fixed upon his face, looked on with an expression of bewilderment 
and perplexity iiresistibly ludicious 

A little fuithei on, a hard-featuied old man with a deeply-wrinkled 
face, w^as intently perusing a lengthy w ill with the aid of a pair of 
hour spectacles occasionally pausing from his task, and sliiy noting 
down some brief memorandum of the bequests contained in it 
E\eiy wimkle about his toothless mouth, and sharp keen eyes, told 
of avarice and cunning His clothes were nearly thieadbare, but 
it was easy to see that he wore them from choice and not from 
necessity , all his looks and gestures down to the very small pinches 
of snuff which he exery now and then took from a little tin canister, 
told of wmalth, and penury, and avaiice 

As he leisuiely closed the register, put up his spectacles, and 
folded his sciaps of paper m a large leathern pocket-book, we 
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thought what a nice hard baigain he was clii\ing with some po\eit\- 
slncken legatee, who, tiied of waiting yeai aftei }eai, until some 
lite-mterest should fall in, was selling his chance, just as it began to 
glow most valuable, foi a twelfth pait of its woith It was a good 
speculation — veiy safe one The old man slowed his pocket- 
book caiefully in the bieast of his gieat-coat, and hobbled a\v^a5/ 
with a leer of tiiumph Ihat will had made him ten jeais yoimgei 
at the low est computation 

Having commenced oiii ohsei\ ations, we should ceitainly ha\e 
extended them to anothei dozen of people at least, had no' a 
sudden shutting up and putting away oi the woim-eattii old 
books, warned us that the time for closing the office had arn\ecl 
and thus depined us of a jDleasuie, and spaied oui leadeis an 
infliction 

We natmally fell into a tiam of leflection as we walked home- 
waids, upon the cuiious old lecoids of likings and dislikings , of 
jealousies and ie\enges, of affection defj/ing the powei of death, 
and hatred pmsued bejoiid the giave, which these depositoiies 
contain, silent but stiiking tokens, some of them, of excellence of 
heait, and nobleness of soul, melancholv examples, otheis, of the 
w 01 St ^passions of human natuie How man} men as the} h} 
speechless and helpless on the bed of dcUh, would gi\ca 
woilds but foi the strength and powei to blot out thcMkiU cMilence 
of animosity and bitterness, which now stands tegi^teied rgauist 
them m Doctois’ Commons ' 


CHAPTER IX 

LONDON RECREATIONS 

The wish of peisons in the humblei classes of life, to ape the 
manners and customs of those wdiom foi tune has placed abo\t. 
them, is often the subject of remaik, and not unfmquently of 
complaint The inclination may, and no doubt does, exist to a 
gieat extent, among the small gentilit} —the would-be aiistociats — 
of the middle classes Tiadesmen and cleiks, with fashionable 
novel-1 eadmg families, and ciiculatmg-libian-subsciibing daughteis, 
get up small assemblies in humble imitation of AlmacLk, and 
promenade the ding} ‘laige room’ of some second-iate hotel with 
as much complacency as the enviable few who aie privileged to 
exhibit their magnificence m that exclusive haunt of fashion and 
fooleiy Aspiring young ladies, who read flaming aceountb of some 
Haney fan in high life,’ suddenly grow despeiatel} charitable, 
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•visions of admiiation and matiimony float before then eyes^ some 
v\ondeifully mciitoiious institution, which, by the stiangest accident 
in the woild, has never been heard of before, is disco veied to be 
in a languishing condition Thomson’s great room, or Johnson’s 
nuisciy-ground, is forthwith engaged, and the afoiesaid young 
ladies, fiom meie charity, exhibit themselves foi three days, fiom 
twelve to four, foi the small charge of one shilling per head ’ With 
the exception of these classes of society, however, and a few weak 
and insignificant persons, w e do not think the attempt at imitation 
to which we have alluded, pievails in any great degree The 
ditteicnt character of the lecieations of diffeient classes, has often 
attorded us amusement , and w^e have chosen it for the subject of 
our piesent sketch, in the hope that it may possess some amuse- 
ment for our readers 

If the regulai City man, who leaves Lloyd’s at five o’clock, and 
dii-vcs home to Hackney, Clapton, Stamford-hill, or elsewhere, can 
be said to have any daily recieation beyond his dinner, it is his 
garden He ncvci does anything to it wuth his own hands , but he 
takes gieat pnde in it notwithstanding, and if you are desiious of 
paying your addresses to the youngest daughter, be sure tp be in 
raptures with every flowei and shrub it contains If your poveity 
of expression compel you to make any distinction between the tw^o, 
we would certainly recommend your bestowing more admiration on 
his garden than fns wine He always takes a walk round it, befoie 
he staits for town in the morning, and is particulaily anxious that 
the fish-pond should be kept specially neat If you call on him on 
Sunday m summer-time, about an hour before dinner, you will find 
him sitting m an arm-chair, on the lawn behind the house, with a 
straw hat on, leading a Sunday papei A short distance fiom him 
you wall most likely obseive a handsome paroquet m a large brass- 
wiie cage , ten to one but the two eldest giils are loitering in one 
of the sidewalks accompanied by a couple of young gentlemen, 
who are holding paiasols over them — of course only to keep the 
sun off — while the younger children, with the undei nursery-maid, 
are sti oiling listlessly about, in the shade Beyond these occasions, 
his delight in his gaiden appeals to arise more from the conscious- 
ness of possession than actual enjoyment of it When he drives 
you down to dinner on a week-day, he is rather fatigued with the 
occupations of the morning, and toleiably cross into the bargain , 
but when the cloth is removed, and he has drank thiee or four 
glasses of his favourite poit, he ordeis the French windows of his 
dining-room (which of course look into the gaiden) to be opened, 
and thiowing a silk handkerchief over his head, and leaning back 
in his arm-chaii, descants at considerable length upon its beauty, 
and the cost of maintaining it This is to impress you — who are 
a young fiiend of the family — with a due sense of the excellence of 
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the garden, and the wealth of its owner ^ and when he has exhausted 
the subject, he goes to sleep 

There is another and a v6ry different class of men, ■\\hose 
recreation is their gaiden An indnidual of this class, lesides 
some short distance from to^\n — say in the Hampstead-ioad, 01 the 
Kilbuin-ioad, or any other road where the houses are small and 
neat, and have little slips of back garden He and his wife — who 
is as clean and compact a little body as himself — have occupied 
the same house ever since he retiied from business twenty }eais 
ago They ha\ e no family They once had a son, w^ho died at 
about fi\e years old The child’s portrait hangs over the mantel- 
piece in the best sittmg-i 00m, and a little cait he used to diaw^ 
about, is carefully preserved as a relic 

In fine weather the old gentleman is almost constantly in the 
garden ^ and when it is too wet to go into it, he will look out of the 
window at it, by the hour together He has always something to 
do there, and you will see him digging, and sweeping, and cutting, 
and planting, w ith manifest delight In spring-time, there is no end 
to the sow ing of seeds, and sticking little bits of w ood o\ er them, 
with hjjels, which look like epitaphs to their memory, and in the 
e\emng, when the sun has gone down, the pelse^elance with which 
he lugs a great watering-pot about is peilectly astonishing The 
only other recreation he has, is the newspaper, which he peruses 
every day, from beginning to end, generally reading the most 
inteiestmg pieces of intelligence to his wife, during breakfast Ihe 
old lady is very fond of flow^ers, as the h} acmth-glasses in the 
parlour-window, and geranium-pots 111 the little front court, testify 
She takes great pride in the garden too and when one of the 
foui fiuit-trees produces rather a laiger gooseberiy than usual, it is 
carefully preserved under a wine-glass on the sideboard, for the 
edification of visitors, who aie duly informed that Mr So-and-so 
planted the tiee which produced it, with his own hands On a 
summer’s evening, w^hen the large wateimg-pot has been filled and 
emptied some fourteen times, and the old couple ha\e quite ex- 
hausted themselves by tiottmg about, you will see them sitting 
happily together in the little summer-house, enjo}ing the calm and 
peace of the twulight, and watching the shadows as the} fall upon 
the garden, and gradually glowing thicker and more sombie, 
obscuie the tints of their gayest floweis — no bad emblem of the 
yeais that have silently rolled ovei their heads, deadening in their 
couise the brightest hues of early hopes and feelings which ha^e 
long since faded aw a} These are their only lecreations, and they 
require no more The} have within themsehes, the materials of 
comfort and content , and the only anxiety of each, is to die before 
the other 

This is no ideal sketch Theie ^istd to be man} old people of 
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this desciiption j then numbeis may have diminished, and nia\ 
deciease still moic Whethci the couise female education has 
taken of late days — whethei the puisuit of giddy fmolities, and 
empt} nothings, has tended to unfit women foi that quiet domestic 
life, in which they show far more beautifully than in the most 
ciowded assembly, is a question wc should feci little giatification 
in discussing we hope not 

Let us tuin now, to anothei portion of the London population, 
whose lecieations piesent about as sbong a contiastas can well be 
conceived — wc mean the Sunday pleasuieis, and let us beg oui 
icadeis to imagine Ihemsehes stationed by oui sid^ in some well- 
known luial ' Tca-gaidens ’ 

The heat is intense this afternoon, and the people, of whom theie 
aie additional pm lies miiving eveiy moment, look as waim as the 
tables which ha\e been leccntly painted, and liave the appeal ance 
of being led-hot What a dust and noise ^ Men and women — • 
boys and giils — sweetheaits and manied people — babies m aims, 
and childien in chaises — pipes and shiimps — cigais and peiiwinkles 
— tea and tobacco Gentlemen, m alarming w^aistcoats, and steel 
watch-guaids, promenading about, thiee abieast, wath suipiismg 
dignity (oi as the gentleman m the ne\t bo\ facetiously obseives, 

‘ cutting It uncommon fat ’ ’) — ladies, wath gieat, long, white pocket- 
handkeichiefs like small table-cloths, m then hands, chasing one 
anothei on thc“ glass m the most pla}ful and mteiesting mannei, 
with the view of atti acting the attention of the afoiesaid gentlemen 
— husbands in peispective ordering bottles of gmgei-beei foi the 
objects of their affections, with a lavish disiegaid of expense , and 
the said objects washing dowaa huge quantities of ‘shnmps’ and 
‘winkles,’ wath an equal disregaid of then owaa bodily health and 
subsequent comfoit — boys, with gieat silk hats just balanced on the 
top of then heads, smoking cigars, and tiying to look as if they 
liked them — gentlemen m pink shuts and blue waistcoats, occa- 
sionally upsetting eithei themselves, oi somebody else, with then 
own canes 

Some of the fineiy of these people piovokes a smile, but they aie 
all clean, and happy, and disposed to be good-natuied and sociable 
Those tw^o motheily-looking women m the smait pelisses, wTo aie 
chatting so confidentially, mseiting a ‘ma’am’ at e\eiy fouith woid, 
SCI aped an acquaintance about a quaiter of an hour ago it 
oiigmated in admiiation of the little boy who belongs to one of 
them — that diminutive specimen of moitality in the thiee-coineied 
pink satin hat with black fcatheis The two men m the blue coats 
and diab trousers, who aie wMking up and down, smoking then 
pipes, are then husbands The party in the opposite box aie a 
pietty fair specimen of the geneiality of the visitors Ihcse aie 
the father and mothei, and old giandmothei a young man and 
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^^oman, and an individual addiessed hy the euphonious title of 
‘ Uncle Bill,’ who is evidentl} the wit of the paity They ha^ e 
some half-dozen childien ^\lth them, hut it is scaiccly necessaiy to 
notice the fact, fpi that is a matter of coiiise heie Eveiy i\oman 
m ^the gaidens,’ v^ho has been mariied foi any length of time, 
must have had twins on two 01 thiee occasions , it is impossible to 
account foi the extent of juvenile population m an} othei way 
Obseive the inexpiessible delight of the old giandmothei, at 
Uncle Bill’s splendid joke of Uea foi foui biead-and-b utter fo^ 
foity and the loud explosion of ninth which follows his wafenn^ 
a papei ^ pigtail ’ on the waitei’s collai 1 ht ^ oung man is 
evidently ‘keeping company’ with Unde Bill’s niece and Uncle 
Bill’s hints — such as ‘ Don’t foiget me at the dinnei, }0U know,’ ‘ I 
shall look out for the cake, Salh,’ ‘I’ll be godfather to }Oul hist — 
wagei It’s a boy,’ and so foith, aie equally embaiiassmg to the 
young people, and delightful to the eldex ones As to the old 
giandmothei, she is in peifect ecstasies, and does nothing but laugh 
heiself into fits of coughing, until thev ha\e finished the ‘gin-and- 
watei warm with,’ of which Uncle Bill oideied ‘glasses lound’ aftei 
tea, jusj^to keep the night aii out, and to do it up comtoi table and 
iiglar aitei sitch an as-tomshing hot ch} ' ’ 

It IS getting daik, and the people begin to ino\e The field 
leading to town is quite full of them, the little hand-chaises aie 
dragged weaiily along, the childien aie tiied, and amuse themsehcs 
and the company geneially by ci}ing, 01 icsort to the much moie 
pleasant expedient of going to sleep — th^ motheis begin to wish 
they weie at home again — sweethearts giow moie sentimental than 
evei, as the time for paitmg aiiives — the gaidens look mournful 
enough, by the light of the two lanterns which hang against the 
tiees foi the conv^enience of smokeis — and the waiteis who ha\e 
been lunning about incessantly foi the list six houis, think they 
feel a little tiied, as they count their glasses and then gams 


CHAPTER X 

THE RIVER 

‘Are you fond of the watci is a question vei} fiequentl} asked, 
m hot siimmei w^eathei, by amphibious-lookmg }Oung men ‘ d ei\ 
is the geneial reply ‘.Vn’t you^^’ — ‘Hardly evei oft it,’ is the 
lesponse, accompanied by sundiy adjectives, expiessive of the 
speaker’s heartfelt admiration of that element Now, with all 
respect for the opinion of society in general, and cuttei clubs m 
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paiticular, we humbly suggest that some of the most painful remin- 
iscences in the mind of every individual who has occasionally dis- 
ported himself on the Thames, must be connected with his aquatic 
reel cations Who ever heard of a successful wat^r-party^ — oi to 
put the question in a still moie intelligible form, who ever saw one > 
We have been on water excursions out of number, but we solemnly 
declare that we cannot call to mind one single occasion of the kind, 
which was not marked by more miseries than any one would suppose 
could be leasonably crowded into the space of some eight oi nine 
horns Something has always gone wrong Eithei the cork of the 
salad-dressing has come out, or the most anxiously expected member 
of the party has not come out, or the most disagreeable man in 
company would come out, or a child or two have fallen into the 
watei, or the gentleman who undertook to steer has endangered 
e\eiybody’s life all the way, or the gentlemen who volunteeied to 
row have been ‘ out of practice,’ and performed very alaiming evo- 
lutions, putting their oars down into the water and not being able to 
get them up again, or taking teiiific pulls without putting them in at 
all , in either case, pitching over on the backs of their heads with 
staitling violence, and exhibiting the soles of their pumps to the 
‘ sitters ’ in the boat, in a very humiliating manner 

We grant that the banks of the Thames are very beautiful at 
Richmond and^Twickenham, and other distant havens, often sought 
though seldom "reached, but from the ‘ Red us’ back to Blackfriais- 
biidge, the scene is wonderfully changed The Penitential y is a 
noble building, no doubt,,and the spoitive youths who ‘ go in ’ at 
that particular part of the river, on a summer’s evening, may be all 
vciy well in peispective , but when you aie obliged to keep in shoie 
coming home, and the young ladies will colour up, and look perse- 
veringly the other way, while the married dittos cough slightly, and 
stare veiy haid at the water, you feel awkw^ard — especially if you 
happen to have been attempting the most distant approach to senti- 
mentality, for an hour or twm pieviously 

Although expeiicnce and suffering have produced in oui minds 
the result we have just stated, w^e are by no means blind to a pioper 
sense of the fun which a looker-on may extract fiom the amateurs of 
boating What can be moie amusing than Searle’s yard on a fine 
Sunday moinmg ? It’s a Richmond tide, and some dozen boats are 
piepaimg for the reception of the paities who have engaged them 
Two or thiee fellows in great rough trousers and Guernsey shirts, 
aie getting them ready by easy stages , now coming down the yard 
with a pair of sculls and a cushion — then having a chat with the 
‘ jack,’ who, like all his tribe, seems to be w^holly incapable of doing 
anything but lounging about — then going back again, and returning 
with a rudder-line and a stretcher — then solacing themselves wuth 
another chat — and then w ondermg, with their hands m their capacious 
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pockets, where them gentlemen’s got to as oidered the six ’ 
One of these, the head man, with the legs of his trousers carefully 
tucked up at the bottom, to admit the water, w’’e presume — for it is 
an element in which he is infinitely more at home than on land — is 
quite a character, and shares with the defunct o} ster-sw allow ei the 
celebrated name of ‘ Dando ’ Watch him, as taking a few minutes’ 
respite fiom his toils, he negligently seats himself on the edge of a 
boat, and fans his broad bushy chest with a cap scaicely half so 
furiy Look at his magnificent, though reddish whiskers, and maik 
the somewhat native humour with which he ‘ chaffs ’ the boys and 
’prentices, or cunningly gammons the gen’lm’n into the gift of a gla<=s 
of gin, of wLich we verily believe he swallows in one day as much 
as any six ordinary men, without ever being one atom the worse 
for It 

But the party anives, and Dando, relieved from his state of uncei- 
tainty, staits up into activity They approach in full aquatic cos- 
tume, wuth round blue jackets, striped shirts, and caps of all sizes 
and patterns, from the velvet skull-cap of French manufactuie, to the 
easy head-diess familiar to the students of the old spelling-books, as 
having, cgi the authoiity of the portrait, formed pait of the costume 
of the Revel end Mr Dihvoith 

This is the most amusing time to observe a regular Sunday w atci- 
party There has evidently been up to this period^ no inconsidei- 
able degree of boasting on ever 5 ^body’spait relative to his knowledge 
of navigation, the sight of the water rapidly cools their couiage, and 
the air of self-denial with which each of tjiem insists on somebody 
else’s taking an oar, is peifectly delightful At length, after a great 
deal of changing and fidgeting, consequent upon the election of a 
stroke-oar the inability of one gentleman to pull on this side, of 
another to pull on that, and of a thud to pull at all, the boat’s crew 
are seated ‘ Shove her off ^ ’ cries the cockswain, who looks as easy 
and comfortable as it he were steeling m the Bay of Biscay The 
Older is obeyed , the boat is immediately turned completely round, 
and proceeds tow^ards Westmmstei-bndge, amidst such a splashing 
and struggling as never was seen befoie, except when the Royal 
George went down ‘Back wa’ater, sii,’ shouts Dando, ‘Back 
wa’ater, }ou sir, aft,’ upon wdiich ever\ body thinking he must be 
the individual referred to, they all back water, and back comes the 
boat, stern first, to the spot whence it started ‘Back watei, you 
sir, aft , pull round, you sir, for’ad, can’t you ^ ’ shouts Dando, in a 
fienzy of excitement ‘ Pull round, Tom, can’t you ^ ’ i e-echoes one 
of the paity ‘Tom an’t for’ad,’ replies another ‘Yes, he is,’ 
cries a third , and the unfortunate young man, at the imminent risk 
of breaking a blood-vessel, pulls and pulls, until the head of the boat 
fan ly lies in the direction of Vauxhall-b ridge ‘1 hat’s right now 
pull all on you > ’ shouts Dando again, adding, m an under-tone, to 
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dipping into ihe at a diffeieiit tunc, and the yard is once 

inoie deal, until the aiiival of the next party 

A well-contested rowing-match on the Thames, is a veiy lively 
and interesting scene The watei is studded with boats of all soits, 
kinds, and desciiptions , places in the coal-baigcs at the different 
vhaifs aie let to cionds of spectatois, beei and tobacco flow freely 
aliout, men, women, and childien wait for the stait in breathless 
evpectation, cutteis of six and eight oais glide gently up and down, 
waiting to accompany then pwtiges duiing the lacc, bands of music 
add to the animation, if not to the harmony of the scene , groups 
oi wateimcn aie assembled at the dilteient staiis, discussing the 
incuts of the lespectne candidates, and the piize w^heiiy, which 
IS lowed slowly about by a pan of sculls, is an object of general 
mleiest 

Iwo o’clock slukes, and e\eiybody looks anxiously in the diiec- 
tion of the budge thiough which the candidates foi the pnze will 
come — half-past two, and the geneial attention wdiich has been pie- 
scivcd so long begins to flag, w^hen suddenly a gun is hend, and a 
noise of distant huiia’ing along each bank of the iiver — eveiy head 
IS bent foiwaid — the noise diawsneaiei andneaier — the boats which 
have been w^qjting at the budge start bnskly up the inei, and a 
w^ell-inanned galley shoots llnough the aich, the sitteis cheering on 
the boats beinnd them, which aie not yet \ibiblc 

‘Hem they aie,’ is thcr geneial ciy — and thiough daits the hist 
boat, the men in hei, stiipped to the skin, and exerting evciy 
muscle to picseivc the advantage they have gained — foui other 
])oats follow close aslein, theie aie not two boats’ length between 
them — the shouting is ticmendous, and the inteiest intense ‘Go 
on, Pink’ — ‘Give it hci, Red’ — ‘ Sulliwin foi ever’ — ‘Bia\o’ 
Gcoigc ‘ Now, Tom, now^ — now — now — why don’t youi paitnci 
siictch out^’ — ‘ Two pots to a junt on Yellow,’ &c , &c Every 
little piihlic-house flies its gun, and hoists its flag, and the men who 
w ill the heat, conic m, amidst a splashing and shouting, and banging 
and confusion, which no one can imagine who has not witnessed it, 
and of which any desciiption would convey a veiy faint idea 

One of the most amusing places we know" is the steam- W"haif of 
tlic London Budge, oi St Kathiuiic’s Dock Company, on a Satui- 
day moiRiiig in sumiiiei, when the Giavesend and Maigale steaiiicis 
aic usually ciowded to excess, and as w"e have just taken a glance 
at the livci above budge, wm hope our leacleis will not object to 
ticcompany us on boaid a Giavesend packet 

Coaches aie eveiy moment setting dowm at the entiaiicc to tlie 
whaif, and the slaie ot bewildeied astonislimem with wLich the 
Haics’ lesign tlmnsches ami dieii luggage mlo the bands ol 
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hi the exticiiie A Maigaie boat lies alongside tne \^hari, tlit 
Gravesend boat. (which starts fiist) lies alongside tnac again ^ and ab 
a tempoiaiy communication is formed between the t'wo, by means 
of a plank and hand-iailj the natural confusion of the scene is b} 
no means diminished 

‘ Gravesend^ ’ inqimes a stout lathci of a stout famil} , who follow 
him, under the guidance of then mothei, and a sen ant, at the no 
small iisk of two 01 thie<^ of them being left behind in the conlusion 
^ Gia^vesend ^ ’ 

‘Pass on, if you please, sii/ leplies the attendant — ‘ othei boat, 
sii ’ 

Heieupon the stout fathci, being rather m>stificd, and the stout 
mother lathei distiacted by maternal anxiety, the whole paily 
deposit themselves in the Mai gate boat, and aftci ha\ing eon- 
giatulated himself on having seemed veiy comfoitabie seats, the 
stout fathei sallies to the chimney to look foi his luggage, which he 
has a faint lecollcct^on ot haMxig gnen some man, something, to 
take soi^cwhci^ No luggage, how e\ci, beaiing the most lemote 
resembhnee to Ins own, in ship^. 01 form, is to be discovered on 
which the stout tathci calls ^Cl} loudly toi an otlicei, to whom he 
states the case, m the piesence of anothei fathei of.anothei famil> 
— a little thin man — who entiiely concurs with him (the stout fathei) 
m thinking that it’s high time something was done with these steam 
companies, and that as the Coiporation Bill failed to do it, some- 
thing else must, foi leallv people’s piopcity is not to be saciiticed 
in this way , and that if the luggage isn’t restoiecl widiout delay, be 
will take care it shall be put m the papeis, foi the public is not to be 
the viclmi of these gieat monopolies To this, the officei, in liis 
tiiin, leplies, that that company, c\ei since it has been St Kat’iine’s 
Dock Company, has piolectcd life and piopeity , that if it had been 
the London Budge Whsiif Company, indeed, he shouldn’t Inue 
wondeied, seeing that the moialuy of that compaii} (they being the 
opposition) can’t be answeied foi, b} no one, but as it is, lies con- 
vinced Iheie must be some mistake, and he wouldn’t mind making 
a solemn oath aioic a niagntiaue that the gentleman’ll find his 
luggage afoie he gets to Mai gate 

Heie the stout falliei, tbrnking ]''e is making a capital point, 
icplies, that as it happens, he is not going to Ivlaigate at all, and 
that ‘ Passengei to Giavesend’ was on the luggage, in letteis of lull 
two inches long , on which the officei lapidh explains the mistake 
and the stout mothci, and the stout childien, and the sen ant aie 
hunied with all possible despatch on boaid the Gra\esend boat 
which they leacbcd just in tune to disco’^ei tbit then luggage is 
fhcie and tint then romfoilalfic seats aie not, 'J.hen tin btllj whu n 
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IS the signal for the Gravesend boat starting, begins to ring most 
furiously and people keep time to the bell, by lunning in and out 
of our boat at a double-quick pace The bell stops , the boat starts 
people who have been taking leave of their fnend.s on board, are 
carried away against their will , and people who have been taking 
leave of their friends on shore, find that they have performed a very 
needless ceremony, in consequence of their not being earned a^ay 
at all The regular passengeis, who have season tickets, go below 
to breakfast , people who have purchased moinmg papers, compose 
themselves to read them , and people who have not been down the 
iivei before, think that both the shipping and the water, look a great 
deal bettci at a distance 

When we get down about as far as Blackwall, and begin to move 
at a quicker late, the spirits of the passengers appear to use m pro- 
portion Old women who have brought laige wicker hand-baskets 
with them, set seriously to woik at the demolition of heavy sand- 
wiches, and pass round a wmc-glass, wdnch is fiequently replenished 
fiom a flat bottle like a stomach- wanner, with considerable glee 
handing it first to the gentleman in the foi aging-cap, who plays the 
haip — partly as an expression of satisfaction with his previous e\ei- 
tions, and partly to induce him to play ‘ Dumbledumb deary,’ foi 
‘Alick’ to dance to , wmich being done, Alick, who is a damp 
earthy child in led worsted socks, takes ceitain small jumps upon 
the deck, to the'' unspeakable satisfaction of his family ciicle Giils 
who have brought the first volume of some new novel m then 
leticule, become extremely plaintive, and expatiate to Mi Blown, 
or young Mi O’Brien, wdio has been looking ovei them, on the 
blueness of the sky, and brightness of the water , on wdiich Mi 
Brown oi Mr O’Brien, as the case may be, lemarks m a low voice 
that he has been quite insensible of late to the beauties of nature — ■ 
that his whole thoughts and washes have centied m one object 
alone — whereupon the young lady looks up, and failing in hci 
attempt to appear unconscious, looks down again, and turns ovei 
the next leaf with gieat difficulty, in oidei to atfoid oppoitunity foi 
a lengthened pressuie of the hand 

Telescopes, sandwiches, and glasses of biandy-and-w^atcr cold 
without, begin to be in gieat requisition , and bashful men wBo 
have been looking dowm the hatclmvay at the engine, find, to llieii 
gicat relief, a subject on w^hich they can conveise with one another 
— and a copious one too — Steam 

‘ Wonderful thing steam, sii ’ ‘ Ah ’ (a deep-diawn sigh) it is 

indeed, sir ’ ^ Great power, sii ’ ‘ Immense — immense ’ ’ ‘ Gieat 

deal done by steam, sir ’ ‘ Ah t (another sigh at the immensity of 

the subject, and a knowang shake of the head) you may say that, 
sir’ ‘Still m its infancy, they say, sir’ Novel remarks of this 
kind, are generally the commencement of a conversation which is 
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prolonged until the conclusion of the tup, and, peihaps, lays the 
foundation of .a speaking acquaintance between half-a-dozen gentle- 
men, ’^ho, having their families at Gravesend, take season tickets 
for the boat, and dine on board legulaiiy eveiy afternoon 


CHAPTER XI 
astley’s 

We never see any very large, staring, black Roman capitals, in a 
book, or shop-vindow, or placarded on a vail, vithout then im- 
mediately recalling to our mind an indistinct and confused recol- 
lection of the time when we were fiist initiated in the nnsteiies of 
the alphabet We almost fanev ve see the pin’s point following 
the letter, to impress its foim more strongly on onr bcwildciecl 
imagination, and wnnee imoluntanl}, as we remember the haid 
knuckle* with which the le^elend old lady who instilled into our 
mind the fiist principles of education for nmepence pei week, oi ten 
and si\pence per quarter, was wont to poke our juvenile head 
occasionallv, by way of adjusting the confusion oftideas in which 
we were generally invoked The same kind oi feeling puisnes us 
in many other instances, but there is no place which recalls so 
strongly our recollections of childhood as Astley’s It was not a 
‘Royal Amphitheatre’ in those da}s, nor had Diiciow aiisen to 
shed the light of classic taste and portable gas ovei the sawdust of 
the ciicus , but the whole character of the place was the same, the 
pieces were the same, the clown’s jokes weie the same, the riding- 
masters weie equall> grand, the comic peifoimers equally witty, the 
tragedians equally hoarse and the ‘ highl} -trained chaigers’ equally 
spirited Astley’s has altered for the better — we ha\e changed for 
the wmrse Our histiiomc taste is gone, and with shame we confess, 
that we aie far more delighted and amused with the audience, than 
w ith the pageantry w e once so highh appreciated 

We bke to watch a regular Astlev’s party in the Easter oi hlid- 
summei holidays — pa and ma, and nine or ten children, var}ing 
from five foot si\ to two foot eleven horn fourteen }ears of age to 
four We had just taken oui seat in one of the bo\es, in the centre 
of the house, the other night, when the ne\t was occupied b} just 
such a party as we should have attempted to describe, had we 
depicted our kau ideal of a gioup of Astley’s visitors 

First of all, there came thiee little boys and a little giil, who, m 
pursuance of pa’s diiections, issued in a ver} audible voice fiom the 
bovdoor, occupied the front low , then two more little airls were 
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ushered m by a young lady, evidently the governess Then came 
thiee more little boys, dressed like the fiist, in blue jackets and 
liousers, with lay-down shirt-collais then a child in a braided frock 
and high state of astonishment, with very laige round eyes, opened 
to their utmost width, was lifted ovei the seats — a process which 
occasioned a consideiable display of little pink legs — then came 
ma and pa, and then the eldest son, a boy of fourteen yeais old, 
who was evidently tiying to look as if he did not belong to the 
family 

The fiist five minutes were occupied m taking the shawls off the 
little gills, and adjusting the bows which ornamented their haii , 
then it was pi evidentially discoveied that one of the little boys was 
seated behind a pillar and could not see, so the governess as stuck 
behind the pillai, and tlie boy lifted into hei place Then pa drilled 
the boys, and dnected the sto^Mng a^^ay of then pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and ma having liist nodded and v inked to the governess 
to pull the gills’ iiocks a little more off their suouldeis, stood up to 
le'view the little tioop — an inspection which appeared to terminate 
much to hci own satisfaction, foi she looked with a complacent air 
at pa, who was standing up at the fuithei end of the s§at Pa 
returned the glance, and blew his nose vei> emphatically, and the 
pool governess peeped out fiom behind the pillar, and timidly tiied 
to catch ma’s e>e, wuth a look e\piessi\c of her high admiiation of 
the whole famil) Ihen two of the little boys who had been dis- 
cussing the point whahci Astlcy’s was moie than twice as large as 
Diury Lane, agreed to lefei it to ‘ Gcoige ’ foi his decision , at 
which ‘Gcoige,’ who wms no othei than tlic }oung gentleman befoic 
noticed, waxed indignant, and lemonstiatcd in no \^eiy gentle teims 
on the gioss impiopnety of haMng his name lepeated m so loud a 
voice at a public place, on w^hich all the childien laughed very 
hcaitily, and one of the little boys w^ound up by expiessmg his 
opinion, that ‘ Gcoige began to think himself quite a man now,’ 
wheieupon both pa and ma laughed too, and Geoige (who earned 
a dress cane and was cultivating whiskcis) mutteied that ‘William 
ahvays w^as encouiaged in his impeitmence , ’ and assumed a look 
of piofoimd contempt, which lasted the whole evening 

The play began, and the mteiest of the little bo^s knew no 
bounds Pa was clearly mteiested too, although he very unsuccess- 
fully endeavouied to look as if he w^asn’t As foi ma, she was 
peifcctly overcome by the diolleiy of the principal comedian, and 
laughed till every one of the immense bows on her ample cap 
tiemblcd, at wdiich the governess peeped out from behind the pillar 
again, and whenevei she could catch ma’s eye, put hex handkerchief 
to hei mouth, and appealed, as m duty bound, to be m convulsions 
of laughtei also Then when the man m the splendid aimour vowed 
to lescue the lady oi perish m the attempt, the little boys applauded 
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vehementl}, especially one little fellow who was appaiently on a 
visit to the family, and had been canying on a child's fliitation, the 
whole evening, with a small coquette of tw eh e years old, who looked 
like a model of her mamma on a reduced scale, and who, in 
common with the othei little girls (who geneially speaking have 
even moie coquettishness about them than much older ones), looked 
veiy pioperly shocked, when the knight’s squiie kissed the princess’s 
confidential chambeimaid 

When the scenes in the cncle commenced, the childien weie 
more delighted than over, and the wish to see what was going 
forw^aid, completely conquering pa’s dignity, he stood up in the box, 
and applauded as loudly as any of them Between each feat of 
horsemanship, the governess leant across to ma, and retailed the 
clever reniaiks of the childien on that which had pieceded and 
ma, m the openness of her heart, offered the governess an acidulated 
drop, and the governess, gratified to be taken notice of, retired 
behind her pillar again with a brighter countenance and the whole 
party seemed quite happy, except the exquisite in the back of the 
box, who, being too giand to take an} inteiest in the children, and 
too insignificant to be taken notice of b} am body else, occupied 
himself, fiom time to time, m lubbing the place where the wluskeis 
ought to be, and was completely alone in his gloiy 

We defy any one who has been to Astley’s two •or thiee times, 
and is consequently capable of appieciating the perseveiance with 
which piecisely the same jokes are lepeated night after night, and 
season after season, not to be amused with one part of the pei- 
formances at least — we mean the scenes in the cncle For ouiself, 
we know'' that when the hoop, composed of jets of gas, is let down, 
the cuitain drawm up for the convenience of the half-price on their 
ejectment fiom the ring, the oiange-peel cleaied away, and the saw 
dust shaken, with mathematical precision, into a complete cncle, we 
feel as much enlivened as the }oungest child piesent, and actuall} 
join m the laugh which follows the clown’s shrill shout of ‘ Heie we 
are’’ just for old acquaintance’ sake Nor can we quite divest 
ouiself of our old feeling of reveience for the iidmg-master, who 
follows the clown with a long whip in his hand, and bows to the 
audience with graceful dignity He is none of your second-iate 
riding-masters in nankeen dressing-gowns, with brown fiogs, but the 
regular gentleman-attendant on the piincipal iiders, who alwavs 
wears a military uniform with a table-cloth inside the bieast of the 
coat, in which costume he forcibly reminds one of a fowl trussed 
for roasting He is — but why should we attempt to describe that 
of which no description can come} an adequate idc^ > Ever} bod} 
knows the man, and evei}body remembeis his polished boots, his 
giaceful demeanoui, stiff, as some misjudging peisons have m then 
jealousy considered it, and the splendid head of black hair, ported 
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high on the foiehead, to impait to the countenance an appearance 
of deep thought and poetic melanchol} His soft^ and pleasing 
voice, too, is in perfect unison v\ith his noble bearing, as he humours 
the cloiMi b} indulging m a little badinage, and the striking recol- 
lection of his own dignity, with ^vhich he exclaims, ‘ Now, sir, if you 
please, inquire for Miss Woolford, sir,’ can never be forgotten 
The graceful air, too, with which he mtioduces IMiss Woolford into 
the aiena, and, aftei assisting her to the saddle, follows her fairy 
courser round the circle, can never fail to create a deep impression 
ill the bosom of every female servant present 

When hliss Woolford, and the horse, and the oichestra, all stop 
together to take breath, he urbanely takes part in some such 
dialogue as the follow mg (commenced by the clow n) ‘ I say, sir > ’ 
— ‘Yell, sir^’ (it’s alwa-^s conducted in the politest manner) — 
‘ Did }ou ever happen to hear I was in the army, sir — ‘No, sir ’ 
— ‘ Oh, } es, sir — I can go through my exercise, sir ’ — ‘ Indeed, sii ' ’ 
— ‘ Shall I do it now , sir ^ ’ — ‘ If } ou please, sii , come, sir — make 
haste’ (a cut with the long whip, and ‘Ha’ done now — I don’t like 
It,’ fiom the clown) Elere the clown throws himself on the giound, 
and goes through a vaiiety of gymnastic convulsions, doubling him- 
self up, and untying himself again, and making himself look very 
like a man m the most hopeless extieme of human agony, to the 
vocifeious delight of the gallery, until he is interrupted by a second 
cut fiom the long whip, and a request to see ‘what Miss Woolford’s 
stopping for ^ ’ On which, to the inexpressible mirth of the gallery, 
he exclaims, ‘Now, Miss Woolford, what can I come foi to go, foi 
to fetch, for to bung, for to carr}, for to do, for you, ma’am On 
the lad}’s announcing wnth a sweet smile that she w^ants the two 
flags, they are, with sundry grimaces, piocured and handed up, the 
clown facetiousl) obseiving after the performance of the latter 
ctiemony — ‘He, he, oh > I say, sir, ]\Iiss Y^'oolford knows me, she 
smiled at me ’ Another cut fiom the w^hip, a burst fiom the 
orchestra, a start fiom the horse, and round goes Miss ^Voolfoid 
again on her giaceful peifoimance, to the delight of every member 
of the audience, young or old The next pause affords an oppor- 
tumt\ foi similai witticisms, the only additional fun being that 
of the clown making ludicrous grimaces at the iiding-master every 
time his back is turned , and finally quitting the circle by jumping 
o\cr his head, ha\ing prcMously diiected his attention another 
wa^ 

Did any of our leadeis e^er notice the class of people, wdio hang 
about the stage-doors of oiii minor theatres in the daytime ^ You 
will rarel) pass one of these entrances without seeing a gioup of 
three or four men conversing on the pavement, wuth an inde- 
scribable pubhc-house-parlour swagger, and a kind of conscious 
air, peculiar to people of this desciiption They alwats seem to 
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think they are exhibiting ^ the lamps are e\ei before them That 
young fellow in the faded bro-«n coat, and very full light green 
tiousers, pulls doi\n the vristbands of his check shirt, as osten- 
tatiously as if It vere of the finest linen, and cocks the vhite hat 
of the summer-befo re-last as knovingly over his right eye, as if 
it vere a purchase of yesterday Look at the duty vhite Berlin 
gloves, and the cheap silk handkerchief stuck in the bosom of his 
threadbare coat Is it possible to see him for an instant, and not 
come to the conclusion that he is the walking gentleman ^\ho vears 
a blue surtout, clean collar, and white trousers, for half an houi, 
and then shrinks into his worn-out scanty clothes who has to 
boast night after night of his splendid fortune, with the painful 
consciousness of a pound a-week and his boots to find, to talk 
of his father’s mansion in the counti}, with a dieary recollection 
of his own two-pair back, m the New” Cut, and to be envied and 
flattered as the favoured lover of a rich heiiess, remembering all 
the while that the ex-dancer at home is in the family wa}, and out 
of an engagement ^ 

Next to him, perhaps, }ou will see a thin pale man, with a very 
long facse, in a suit of shining black, thoughtfully knocking that part 
of his boot which once had a heel, with an ash stick He is the 
man wdio does the heavy business, such as pi osy fathers, v 11 tuous 
servants, curates, landloids, and so forth . 

By the way, talking of fathers, we should very much like to see 
some piece m which all the dramatis personse v\eie orphans 
Fathers are invariably great nuisances on the stage, and alwa}s 
have to gne the heio or heiome a long explanation of what was 
done befoie the curtain lose, usually commencing with Ht is now 
nineteen y ears, my dear child, since your blessed mother (here the 
old villain’s 'soice falters) confided }ou to my charge You were 
then an infant,’ &c , &c Oi else they have to discover, all of a 
sudden, that somebody v^hom they have been m constant com- 
munication with, duimg three long acts, without the slightest 
suspicion, is their own child m v\hich case thev exclaim, ^ Ah ! 
what do I see^ This bracelet ’ That smile ^ These documents ' 
Those eyes ’ Can I belle^e my senses^ — It must he ^ — Yes — it is, 
it is my child ’ ’ — ‘ Aly father ’ ’ exclaims the child , and they fall 
into each other’s aims, and look o\er each other’s shouldeis, and 
the audience giv e three rounds of applause 

To return fiom this digression, we w^eie about to say, that these 
are the sort of people whom you see talking, and attitudinising, 
outside the stage-doors of our minor theatres At Astley’s they are 
ahvays moie numerous than at any other place Theie is genenlly 
a groom or two, sitting on the wmdow-sill, and two or thiee duty 
shabby-genteel men in checked neckerchiefs, and sallow linen, 
lounging about, and caiiying, peihaps, under one arm, a pair of 
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stage shoes badly ^MappLd up m a piece of old newspapei Some 
}eais ago used to stand looking, open-mouthed, at these men, 
\uth a fLclmg of mysteiious cuiiosity, the veiy recollection of which 
plo^okes a smile at the moment ^\e aie \Mitmg We could not 
btlic\c that the beings of light and elegance, in milk-nhite tunics, 
salmon-colouied legs, and blue scarfs, ^^ho flitted on sleek cieam- 
coloiiied horses befoie oui eyes at night, \^ith all the aid of lights, 
music, and aitificial fl[o^\ers, could be the pale, dissipated-lookmg 
cieatures we beheld by day 

We can hardly believe it now Of the lowei class of actois we 
ha\e seen something, and it lequiies no gieat exercise of imagma- 
ticn to identify the valking gentleman vith the ^ dirty swell,’ the 
comic singei with the public-house chaiiman, or the leading 
tragedian with diunkenness and distiess , but these othei men aie 
m}i 5 teiious beings, neier seen out of the ring, ne\er beheld but in 
the costume of gods and s\lphs Yith the exception of Duciow, 
who can scaicely be classed among them, who e\er knew a iider at 
Astley’s, or saw him but on hoiseback ^ Can oui friend in the 
militar} uniform evei appear in threadbare attiie, or descend to 
the compaiatnely un-wadded costume of eveiy-day life? « Impos- 
sible ' Y e cannot — we will not — ^believe it 


CHAPTER XII 

GRELNW^ICH FXIR 

Ir the Pnks be ‘the lungs of London,’ we wondei what Gieenwich 
Fail is — a peiiodical bicaking out, we suppose, a soit of spring-iash 
a Ihiee da} s’ fe\ei, which cools the blood foi six months aftenvards, 
and at the expiration of which London is lestoied to its old habits 
ot plodding industry, as suddenly and completely as if nothing had 
e\ei happened to disturb them 

In 0111 eailier da}s, we were a constant ficquenter of Greenwich 
Fill, for }ears We ha\e proceeded to, and returned fiom it, m 
almost e\eiy description of vehicle We cannot conscientiously 
deny the charge of ha\mg once made the passage in a spung-van, 
accompanied b} thiiteen gentlemen, fouiteen ladies, an unlimited 
iiumbci of children, and a barrel of beei , and we liaxe a vague 
recollection of having, in later days, found ourself the eighth outside, 
on the top of a hackney-coach, at something past foui o’clock m 
tne moining, with a lather confused idea of our own name, oi place 
of residence Y e have giown older since then, and quiet, and 
steady liking nothing better than to spend our Easter, and all our 
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olhei holidays, in some quiet nook, people of whom we shall 
nevei tiie , but we think we still lemcmbei something of Gieenwich 
Fair, and of those who resoit to it At all events we will ti> 

The load tp Gieenwich during the whole of Lastei ]Honda^, 
IS in a state of perpetual bustle and noise Cabs, hacknc) coa( hcs, 
‘shay’ caits, coal-waggons, stages, omnibu-cs, -oaabks, gigs, 
donkey-chaises -—all crammed with people (foi the question iic^er 
IS, what the hoise can diaw, but what the ^ehlcle will hold), loll 
along at then utmost speed, the dust flics in clouds, gingei-bc^i 
corks go off in volleys, the balcony of e\eu public-house is crowded 
with people, smoking and dunking, half the piuate houses aic tinned 
into tea-shops, fiddles are in gieat lequesl, e\eiy hitle fruit-shop 
displa} s its stall of gilt gmgeibread and penn} to} s , turnpike men 
are in despair, hoises won’t go on, and wheels will come off, ladies 
in ‘caiaw alls’ scream with flight at e\eiv flesh concussion, and 
their admirers find it necessaiv to sit lemarkably close to them, by 
vay of encouiagement , sei\ants-of-all-woik, who are not allowed 
to have follow eis, and ha\e got a holidav fo^* the da\, make the 
most of then time with the faithful admiier who waHs foi a stolen 
inteiM'ftw at the corner of the sticet c^er\ night, when the\ go to 
fetch the bcei — appienaces giO\\ sentimental, and stiaw -bonnet 
makcis kind E^el}bod) is an\ious to get on and pctuatcd b} 
the common wish to be at the fan, 01 in the paik, as^soon as possible 
Pedestiians lingei in groups at the loadside, unable to lesist the 
alluiements of the stout piopiietress of the ‘Jack-in-the-box, three 
shies a penny,’ or the moie splendid offers of the man with thiee 
thimbles and a pea on a little lound boaid, who astonishes the 
bewfldeied ciowd with some such addiess as, ‘ Heie’s the soit o’ 
game to make }Oii laugh se\en }eais aitei }Ou’re dead, and turn 
e\’r> ail on }oui ed giay Mth delight' Three thimbles and lun 
little pea — wnth a \un, two, thiee, and a two, thiee, vun catch him 
w ho can, look on, keep } our e} es open, and m\ cr sa} die ’ nn cr 
mind the change, and the expense all fan and abo\ e board them 
as don’t pla} can’t Mn, and luck attend the r\al spoitsman ’ Bet 
any gen’lm’n an) sum of money, fiom haif-a-crown up to a su\eiin, 
as lie doesn’t name the thimble as kueis the pea*’ Heie some 
greenhoin whispeis his fiiend that he distinctl> saw the pea roll 
undei the middle thimble — an impression which is immediately 
confiimed b\ a gentleman in top-boots, who is skinclmg b}, and 
who, 111 a low tone, regrets Ins own iiiabilit} to bet, in consequence 
of having unfortunately left his puise at home, but sliongly urges 
the stiangei not to neglect such a golden opportunity The ‘ plant ’ 
IS successful, the bet is made, the stianger of course loses and the 
gentleman wnth the thimbles consoles him, as he pockets the mont\, 
wnth an assuiance that it’s ‘all the foi tin of wii ' this time I Mn, 
next time you mu m\er mind the loss of two bob and a bender ' 
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Do It up 111 a small paicel, and break out in a fiesh place Here’s 
the soil o’ game,’ <S:c — and the eloquent harangue, with such \aria 
tioiis as the speakei’s e\uberant fancy suggests, is again lepeated 
to the. gaping ciowd, lemforced by the accession of several nev- 
comeis 

T he chief place of resort in the da} time, after the public-houses, 
IS the park, m which the principal amusement is to drag young 
ladies up the steep hill which leads to the Observatory, and then 
drag them down again, at the \ery top of then speed, greatly to 
the derangement of their cuils and bonnet-caps, and much to the 
edification of lookers-on from below ‘ Kiss in the Ring,’ and 
‘Threading my Grandmother’s Needle,’ too, are sports which 
receue their full shaie of patronage Lo\e-sick swains, under the 
influence of gm-and-water, and the tender passion, become violently 
afiectionate and the fair objects of their regard enhance the \alue 
ot stolen kisses, b} a %ast deal of struggling, and holding down of 
heads, and cries of ‘ Oh i Ha’ done, then, Geoige — Oh, do tickle 
him forme, hlaiy — Well, I ne\er'’ and similar Lucietian ejacula- 
tions Little old men and w^omen, wath a small basket undei one 
arm, and a wine-glass, without a foot, in the other hand<r tender 
‘ a chop o’ the right sort ’ to the different groups, and young ladies, 
who aie persuaded to indulge in a diop of the aforesaid right sort, 
display a pleasjng degree of reluctance to taste it, and cough 
afterwaids with gieat piopiiet’v 

The old pensioners, who, for the moderate chaige of a penny, 
exhibit the mast-house, the Thames and shipping, the place wheie 
the men used to hang m chains, and other inteiesting sights, thiough 
a telescope, are asked questions about objects within the range of 
the glass, which it would puzzle a Solomon to answei , and requested 
to find out paiticular houses m particular streets, w^hich it w^ould 
ha\e been a task of some difficulty for Mr Horner (not the young 
gentleman who ate mince-pies with his thumb, but the man of 
Colosseum notonet}) to disco\ei Heie and there, wheie some 
three or foui couple aie sitting on the grass together, you will see 
a sun-burnt w^oman in a red cloak ‘ telling foi tunes ’ and prophesying 
husbands, which it requires no extraordinary observation to describe, 
for the originals aie before her Thereupon, the lady concerned 
laughs and blushes, and ultimately buries her face in an imitation 
cambiic handkerchief, and the gentleman described looks extremely 
foolish, and squeezes her hand, and fees the gipsy liberally , and 
the gips} goes away, perfectly satisfied herself, and leaving those 
behind her perfectly satisfied also and the prophecy, like many 
other prophecies of greater importance, fulfils itself in time 

But It grows dark the ciowd has gradually dispersed, and only 
a few stragglers are left behind The light in the direction of the 
church shows that the fair is illuminated^ and the distant noise 
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pi eves it to be filling fast The spot, ^^lllch half an hour ago was 
ringing with the shouts of boisterous mirth, is as calm and quiet as 
if nothing could e\er disturb its serenity the fine old trees, the 
majestic building ot their feet, with the noble rnei be) ond, glistening 
m the moonlight, appear in all their beaut} , and undci their most 
fa\ouiable aspect, the voices of the boys, singing their e-vening 
hymn, are borne gently on the an , and the humblest mechanic 
who has been lingering on the glass so pleasant to the feet that 
beat the same dull round fiom week to week m the paved stiects 
of London, feels proud to think as he surveys the scene before him, 
that he belongs to the country which has selected such a spot as 
a retreat foi its oldest and best defenders in the decline of their 
lives 

Five minutes’ w^alking brings you to the fair, a scene calculated 
to awaken "very different feelings The entiance is occupied on 
either side by the \endors of gingerbiead and to}s the stalls aie 
gaily lighted up, the most attiactive goods piofusely disposed, and 
unbonneted }Oung ladies, in their ^eal for the interest of their 
emplo}ers, seize }ou b} the coat, and use all the blandishments of 
‘Do, (iear ’ — ‘Theie’s a lo\e’ — ‘Don’t be cross, now,’ &c , to 
induce }ou to pui chase half a pound of the real spice nuts, of which 
the majorit} of the regular lair-goers carr} a pound or two as a 
present supply, tied up m a cotton pocket-handkeicJ.iicf Occasion- 
ally you pass a deal table, on which aie exposed penorths of 
pickled salmon (fennel included), in little white saucers oysters, 
with shells as large as cheese-plates and di\ers specimens of a 
species of snail (wt/ks, w e think thev are called), floating m a some- 
what bihous-lookmg green liquid Cigars, too, aie in gieat demand , 
gentlemen must smoke, of course, and here they are, twm a penn} , 
in a legular authentic cigai-box, with a lighted tallow candle in 
the centre 

Imagine } ourself in an extiemely dense crowd, which swings you 
to and fro, and in and out, and every way but the right one , add 
to this the screams of w omen, the shouts of bo\ s, the clanging of 
gongs, the firing of pistols, the ringing of bells, the bellow mgs of 
speaking-trumpets, the squeaking of penny dittos, the noise of a 
dozen bands, with thiee drums in each, all plavmg difieient tunes 
at the same time, the hallooing of showmen, and an occasional roar 
from the wild-beast shows, and you aie in the \ei} centre and 
heart of the fair 

This immense booth, with the large stage in front, so brightly 
illuminated with \ariegated lamps, and pots of burning fat, is 
‘ Richardson’s,’ where you ha\e a melo-drama (with three murders 
and a ghost), a pantomime, a comic song, an o\erture, and some 
incidental music, all done in five-and-twenty minutes 

The company are now promenading outside m all the dignity of 
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NMgs, spangleb, led-ochie, and whitening See with what a fciocioiis 
an the gentleman who personates the Mexican chieC paces up and 
down, and with what an eye of calm dignity the pimcipal tiagedian 
gazes on the ciowd below% or comeises confidentially with the 
hailcquin > The foui clowns, who are engaged in a mock bioad- 
swoid combat, may be all \eiy w^ell foi the low-mmded hohday- 
makeis , but these aie the people foi the leflective poition of the 
community They look so noble in those Roman diesses, with 
then 5elloA\ legs and aims, long black cuih heads, bushy e^ebrow^s, 
and scowl expiessive of assassination, and vengeance, and every- 
thing else that is grand and solemn Ihen, the ladies — weie theie 
evei such innocent and awful-looking beings as they walk up and 
down the phtfoim in twos and threes, with then aims round each 
othei’s waists, oi leaning foi suppoit on one of those majestic men ^ 
Iheii spangled muslin diesses and blue satin shoes and sandals 
(a hetL the woise foi weai) aie the admiiation of all beholdeis , and 
the playful mannei in which they check the adwances of the clown, 
IS peifectly enchanting 

‘ Just a-going to begin f Pray come foi’erd, come for’erd,’ 
exclaims the man in the countiy man’s diess, foi the seventieth 
time and people force their way up the steps in ciow^ds The 
band suddenly strikes up, the harlequin and columbine set the 
example, reels ^re formed m less than no time, the Roman heioes 
place their arms a-kimbo, and dance with considerable agility , and 
the leading tragic actiess, and the gentleman who enacts the ‘ swell’ 
in the pantomime, foot it -to peifectioxi ‘ All in to begin,’ shouts 
the managei, when no more people can be induced to ‘ come 
for’erd,’ and away lush the leading membeis of the company to do 
the dieadful in the hist piece 

A change of peifoimance lakes place every day dm mg the fair, 
but the stoiy of the tiagedy is always pretty much the same There 
IS a lightful hen, who lo\es a young lady, and is beloved by her, 
and a wrongful heir, who loves her too, and isn’t beloved by hei , 
and the wiongful hen gets hold of the rightful heir, and throws him 
into a dungeon, just to kill him oft when convenient, for which 
pin pose he hires a couple of assassins — a good one and a bad one 
■ — v’vho, the moment they are left alone, get up a little muider on 
then own account, the good one killing the bad one, and the bad 
one wounding the good one Then the iightful heir is discovered 
in piison, caiefully holding a long chain m his hands, and seated 
despondinglv m a large aim-chaii , and the young lady comes m to 
two bais of soft music, and embiaces the iightful heir, and then 
the wiongful heir comes m to two bais of quick music (technically 
called ‘a hmry ’), and goes on m the most shocking manner, 
throwing the young lady about as if she was nobody, and calling the 
rightful heir ‘ Ar-iecieant—ar-w retch t’ m a veiy loud voice, which 
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answers tbe double puiposc of displa}ing his jjassion, and pic\entmg 
the sound being deadened by the sawdust The inteiest becomes 
intense, the wiongful hen draws his swoid, and lushes on the 
rightful hen , a blue smoke is seen, a gong is heaid, and a tall whuc 
hguie (who has been all this time, benmd tim iim-chaii, cohered 
o^-er with a table-cloth), slowdy uses to the tune ot ‘ Oft in the still}^ 
night ’ This is no other than the ghost of the iightful hen’s father, 
who was killed b} the wnongfiil heir’s fathei, at sight of which the 
wrongful heir becomes apoplectic, and is literalh ^struck ail of a 
heap,’ the stage not being laige enough to admit of his falling down 
at full length Then the good assassin staggeis in, and sa^s he was 
hired in conjunction with the bad assassin, b} the wiongful heir, to 
kill the Iightful heir, and he’s killed a good man) people m his 
time, but he’s very sony for it, and won’t do so any moie — a 
piomise w^hich he immediateh redeems, b> d)ing oft hand without 
ail) nonsense about it Then the rigiitfiil heii thiows down his 
chain, and then two men, a sailor, and a }oung woman (the 
tenantiy of the iightful hen) come in, and the ghost makes dumb 
motions to them, which thc\,'b) supeinatuial interference undei- 
=:tind-*for no one else cm , and the ghost (who cant do an) thing 
without blue ftre) blesses the rightful hen and the }oung lad\, b\ 
half suftocatmg them with smoke and d'>en a muftin-bcll imgs, and 
the cuitam diops ^ 

The exhibitions next m popularit) to these itineiant theaties aie 
the tra\elhng menageiies, or, to speak moie mtelligibl) the ‘ Wild- 
beast shows,’ where a niilitaiy band n> beef-eater’s costume, with 
leopaid-skm caps, play incessantly , and where laige highh-coluuicd 
lepresentations of tigers tearing men’s heads open, and a lion being 
burnt with red-hot irons to induce him to drop his MCtim, aie hung 
up outside, by wa) of atti acting visitors 

The pimcipal officer at these places is generally a ei \ tall, hoaise 
man, in a scarlet coat, with a cane in his hand, wUh which he 
occasionally raps the pictiiies we ha\e just noticed, b) wa\ ot 
illustrating his desciiption — something in this wa) ‘Heie, heie, 
heie, the lion, the lion (tap), exactU as he is lepiescnted on the 
can\as outside (thiee taps) no waiting, leraember, no deception 
The fe-io-cious lion (tap, tap) who bit oil the gentleman’s head last 
Cambervel vos a twelvemonth, and has killed on the aweiage thiee 
keepeis a-) ear e\er since he aimed at metooritt No extia chaige 
on this account lecollect, the piice of admission is onl) sixpence 
This addiess ne^ei fails to pioduce a considerxble sensation, and 
sixpences flow into the treasui) with wonderful ripidit) 

The dwarfs are also objects of great curiosity, and as a dwaif, a 
giantess, a li\ing skeleton, a wild Indian, ' a young lady ot smgulai 
beaut), with perfectl} white ban and pink e)eb,’ and two 01 thiee 
other natural curiosities, are usuall) exhibited togcthei toi the small 
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charge of a penny, they attract very numerous audiences The 
best thing about a dwarf is, that he has always a little box, about 
two feet SIX inches high, into vhich, by long practice, he can just 
manage to get, by doubling himself up like a boot-jack , this box is 
painted outside like a six-roomed house, and as the crowd see him 
ling a bell, or fire a pistol out of the first-floor window, they verily 
believe that it is his ordinary town residence, divided like other 
mansions into drawing-rooms, dining-pailour, and bedchambers 
Shut up in this case, the unfortunate little object is brought out to 
delight the throng by holding a facetious dialogue with the pioprietoi 
in the course of wfliich, the dwarf (who is always particularly drunk) 
pledges himself to sing a comic song inside, and pays various 
compliments to the ladies, w^hich induce them to ‘ come for’erd ’ 
with great alacrity As a giant is not so easily moved, a pan of 
indescribables of most capacious dimensions, and a huge shoe, aie 
usually brought out, into which two oi three stout men get all at 
once, to the enthusiastic delight of the crowd, who are quite satisfied 
with the solemn assurance that these habiliments form part of the 
giant’s everyday costume 

The grandest and most numerously-frequented booth rtin the 
whole fail, however, is ‘The Crown and Anchor’ — a tempoiary 
ball-room — w^e forget how many hundred feet long, the price of 
admission to which is one shilling Immediately on your right 
hand as you entei, after paying your money, is a refreshment place, 
at which cold beef, roast and boiled, French rolls, stout, wine, 
tongue, ham, even fowls, af we recollect light, aie displayed in 
tempting array There is a raised orchestra, and the place is 
boarded all the way dowm, m patches, just wide enough for a 
countiy dance 

There is no master of the ceremonies in this artificial Eden — all 
is primitive, unreserved, and unstudied The dust is blinding, the 
heat insupportable, the company somewhat noisy, and m the 
highest spirits possible the ladies, m the height of their innocent 
animation, dancing in the gentlemen’s hats, and the gentlemen 
promenading ‘ the gay and festive scene ’ m the ladies’ bonnets, or 
with the more expensive ornaments of false noses, and low^-ci owned, 
tmder-box-lookmg hats playing children’s drums, and accompanied 
by ladies on the penny trumpet 

The noise of these various instruments, the orchestra, the shout- 
ing, the ‘ scratchers,’ and the dancing, is perfectly bewildering 1 he 
dancing, itself, beggars description — eveiy figure lasts about an 
hour, and the ladies bounce up and down the middle, with a degice 
of spirit which is quite indescribable As to the gentlemen, they 
stamp their feet against the ground, every time ‘ hands four round ’ 
begins, go down the middle and up again, with cigars m their 
mouths, and silk handkerchiefs in their hands, and whirl then 
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partneis round, nothing loth, scrambling and falling, and embracing, 
and knocking up against the other couples, until they aie faiily tired 
out, and can move no longer The same scene is repeated again 
and again (slightly varied by an occasional ^ row ’) until a late hour 
at night and a gieat many clerks and 'pi entices find themselves 
next moining with aching heads, empty pockets, damaged hats, 
and a very imperfect recollection of how it \\as they did not get 
home 


CHAPTER XIII 

PRIVATE THEATRES 

‘Richard the Third — Duke of Glo’sier 2/ , Earl of Rich- 
mond, 1/ , Duke of Buckingham, 15^* , Catesby, 12^^ , Tressel, 
lor 6^ , Lord Stanley, ^ Lord Mayor of London, 2^ 6 d ' 
Such aie the written placards wafered up in the gentlemen’s 
dressing-room, or the green-ioom (where there is any), at a piivate 
theatie, and such are the sums extracted from the shop till, or 
overcharged m the office expendituie, by the donkeys vho aie 
prevailed upon to pay for permission to exhibit lamentable 
Ignorance and boobyism on the stage of a private theatre Ihis 
they do, in pioportion to the scope affoided by the character for 
the display of their imbecility For instance, the Duke of Glo’stci 
IS well worth two pounds, because he has it all to himself, he must 
wear a real sword, and what is better still, he must draw it, several 
times m the course of the piece The soliloquies alone are well 
worth fifteen shillings , then there is the stabbing King Henry — 
decidedly cheap at three-and-sixpence, that’s eighteen-and-sixpence , 
bullying the coffin-bearers — say eighteen-pence, though it’s worth 
much more — that’s a pound Then the love scene with Lady Ann, 

and the bustle of the fourth act can’t be deal at ten shillings more 
— that’s only one pound ten, including the ‘ off with his head ' ’ — 
which IS sure to bring down the applause, and it is very easy to 
do — ‘ Oif with his ed’ (very quick and loud, — then slow and 
sneeringly) — ‘ So much for Bu-u-u-uckingham ’ ’ Lay the emphasis 
on the ‘uck,’ get yourself gradually into a coinei, and work Yith 
your light hand, while you’re saying it, as if you weie feeling your 
wmy, and it’s sure to do The tent scene is confessedly wDrth half- 
a-sovereign, and so you have the fight in, gratis, and ever} body 
know^s what an effect may be produced by a good combat One 
— two^ — three — four — over , then, one — two — three — four— under , 
then thrust, then dodge and slide about, then fall down on one 
knee, then fight upon it, and then get up again and stagger You 
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may keep on doing this, as long as it seems to take — say ten 
minules“and then fall down (backwaids, if you can manage it 
without huiting yourself), and die game nothing like it for pro- 
ducing an effect They always do it at Astley’s and Badler’s Wells, 
and if they don’t know how to do this soit of thing, who in the 
woild does^ A small child, or a female in white, increases the 
interest of a combat materially — indeed, we are not aivaie that a 
regular legitimate terrific broadsword combat could be done without , 
but It would be lather difficult, and someivhat unusual, to introduce 
this effect m the last scene of Richaid the Thud, so the only thing 
to be done, is, just to make the best of a bad bargain, and be as 
long as possible fighting it out 

The piincipal patrons of piivate thcaties are duty boys, low 
copying-cleiks in attorneys’ offices, capacious-headed youths fioin 
city counting-houses, Jews w^hose business, as Icndeis of fancy 
dresses, is a suie passpoit to the amateur stage, shop-boys who now 
and then mistake then masters’ money for their own , and a choice 
miscellany of idle vagabonds The propiietor of a piivate theatre 
may be an ex-scene-pamter, a low coffee-house-keepei, a dis- 
appointed eighth-iale actor, a letired smuggler, oi uncerMficated 
bankiupt The theatre itself may be m Cathenne-street, Stand, 
the puilieus of the city, the neighbourhood of Gray’s-mn-lane, oi 
the vicinity of Sadlei’s Wells , or it may, peihaps, foim the chief 
nuisance of some shabby street, on the Suiiey side of Waterloo- 
bridge 

The lady pei formers pay nothing for their chaiactcis, and it is 
needless to add, aie usually selected fiom one class of society , the 
audiences are necessaiily of much the same chaiactei as the pci- 
foimeis, who receive, in return foi then contributions to the manage- 
ment, tickets to the amount of the money they pay 

All the minoi thealies m London, especially the lowest, constitute 
the centie of a little stage-struck neighbouihood Each of them 
has an audience exclusively its owm, and at any }ou will see 
dropping into the pit at half-price, oi swaggering into tlie back of 
a box, if the price of admission be a i educed one, divers boys of 
from fifteen to tw^enty-one years of age, who thiow back their coat 
and turn up then wristbands, aftei the poitiaits of Count D’Orsay, 
hum tunes and whistle when the curtain is down, by way of per- 
suading the people near them, that they aie not at all anxious to 
have it up again, and speak familiarly of the inferior peifoimcis as 
Bill Such-a-one, and Ned So-and-so, oi tell each other how a new 
piece called The Unknown Bandit of the Invisible Cavern^ is m 
lehearsal, how Mistei Paimei is to play The Unknown Bandit, 
how Chailey Scaiton is to take the part of an English sailoi, and 
fight a broadswmid combat with six unknown bandits, at one and 
the same time (one theatrical sailoi i^ always equal to half a dozen 
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men at least), ho^\ MiSter Palmer and Chailey Scaiton are to go 
thiough a double hornpipe in fetters in the second act, how the 
inteiior of the invisible cavein is to occupy the whole extent of the 
stage , and othei town-smpnsmg theatrical announcements These 
gentlemen are the amateuis — the Richmds^ Shy locks ^ Beverleys^ and 
Othello s — the Yotmg Do 7 ntons^ Rove/s^ Captain Absolutes^ and 
Chajles Sw faces — of a pri'vate theatie 

See them at the neighbouring public-house or the theatiical 
coffee-shop ’ They are the kings of the place, supposing no real 
pcrfoimeis to be piesent, and roll about, hats on one side, and 
aims a-kimbo, as if they had actually come into possession of 
eighteen shillings a-\^eek, and a share of a ticket night If one 
of them does but know an Astley’s supernumeraiy he is a happy 
fellow The mingled air of envy and admiiation with w^hich his 
companions will regaid him, as he converses familial ly vith some 
mouldy-looking man in a fancy neckei chief, whose partially coiked 
eyebio\\s, and half-iouged face, testify to the fact of his having just 
left the stage 01 the ciicle, sufficiently shows in vhat high admiiation 
these public chaiacteis aie held 

With ijie double viev of guaiding against the discoveiy of fiiends 
01 employ eis, and enhancing the inteiest of an assumed character, 
by attaching a high-sounding name to its representative, these 
geniuses assume fictitious names, which are not the least amusing 
part of the play-bill of a piivate theatre Belville, Melville, Tieville, 
Berkeley, Randolph, B}ron, St Clair, and so forth, aie among the 
humblest , and the less imposing titles of Jenkins, Walker, Thomson, 
Barker, Solomons, &c , aie completely laid aside There is some- 
thing imposing m this, and it is an excellent apology for shabbmess 
into the baigam A shiunkeii, faded coat, a decayed hat, a patched 
and soiled pan of tiouseis — nay, e\en a very duty shirt (and none 
of these appearances are veiy uncommon among the members of 
the co 7 ps dramatiqui)^ may be worn for the purpose of disguise, and 
to prevent the remotest chance of lecognition Then it pi events 
any troublesome inquiries 01 explanations about employment and 
pursuits, evei}body is a gentleman at large, for the occasion, and 
there aie none of those unpleasant and unnecessaiy distinctions 
to which even genius must occasionally succumb elsewdieie As 
to the ladies (God bless them), they are quite above any foimal 
absuichties , the mere circumstance of yoiii being behind the scenes 
IS a sufficient mtioduction to then society — for of course they know 
that none but strictly respectable persons wmuld be admitted into 
that close fello\vship with them, which acting engenders They 
place implicit reliance on the manager, no doubt, and as to the 
managci, he is all affability ivhen he kno.vs you well, — 01, in othei 
words, when he has pocketed your money once, and entei tains 
confident hopes of doing so again 
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A quaiter before eight — there will be a full house to-night — six 
paities 111 the boxes, already ^ four little boys and a woman in the 
pit; and two fiddles and a flute in the orchestra, i\ho have got 
through five overtures since seven o’clock (the hour fixed for the 
commencement of the performances), and have just begun the sixth 
There will be plenty of it, though, when it does begin, foi there is 
enough in the bill to last six hours at least 

1 hat gentleman in the white hat and checked shirt, brown coat 
and brass buttons, lounging behind the stage-box on the 0 P side, 
IS Mr Hoiatio St Juhen, alias Jem Larkins His line is genteel 
comedy — his father’s, coal and potato He does Alfred Highflier in 
the last piece, and very well he’ll do it— at the puce Ihc paity of 
gentlemen in the opposite bov, to whom he has just nodded, aie 
fi lends and supporters of Mi Bexerley (otherwise Loggins), the 
Macbeth of the night You observe their attempts to ajipcai easy 
and gentlemanly, each member of the party, with his feet cocked 
upon the cushion in front of the box » They let them do these 
things here, upon the same humane principle which permits poor 
people’s childien to knock double knocks at the dooi of an empty 
house — because they can’t do it anywhere else The two £»^outmcn 
m the centre box, with an opera-glass ostentatiously placed before 
them, are friends of the proprietor — opulent country manageis, as 
he confidentially informs every individual among the ciew behind 
the curtain — opulent country manageis looking out for iccruits, a 
representation which Mi Nathan, the dressci, who is m the manager’s 
interest, and has just arrived with the costumes, oMcrs to confirm 
upon oath if lequiied — corroborative evidence, howcvci, is quite 
unnecessary, for the gulls believe it at once 

The stout Jew^ess w^ho has just entered, is the mother of the pale, 
bony little girl, mth the necklace of blue glass beads, sitting by her , 
she is being biought up to ‘the profession ’ Pantomime is to be her 
line, and she is coming out to-night, m a hornpipe after the tragedy 
The short thin man beside Mr St Julien, whose white face is so 
deeply seaied ^Ylth the small-pox, and wdiose dirty shirt-fiont is inlaid 
with open-work, and embossed ivith coial studs like ladybirds, is the 
low comedian and comic singer of the establishment The lemainder 
of the audience — a tolerably numerous one by this time — aic a 
motlc} group of dupes and blackguards 

The foot-lights have just made their appearance the wicks ol the 
SIX little oil lamps round the only tier of boxes, are being turned up, 
and the additional light thus alforded serves to show the presence of 
diit, and absence of paint, which forms a piommcnt featuie in the 
audience pai t of the house As these preparations, how^vei , announce 
the speedy commencement of the play, let us take a peep ‘ behind,’ 
previous to the rmging-up 

The little narrow^ passages beneath the stage are neither especially 
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clean nor too biilliantly lighted ^ and the absence of any flooring, 
together with the damp mildewy smell which peivades the place, 
does not conduce in any great degree to their comfortable appeai- 
ance Don’t fall over this plate basket — ids one of the ‘properties’ 
—the caldron for the witches’ cave ^ and the three uncouth-looking 
figuies, with broken clothes-piops in their hands, who are drinking 
gin-and-vater out of a pint pot, are the vend sisters This miser- 
able room, lighted by candles in sconces placed at lengthened inter- 
vals round the vail, is the diessmg-ioom, common to the gentlemen 
performers, and the square hole in the ceiling is the tiap-door of the 
stage abo\e You will observe that the ceiling is ornamented vith 
the beams that support the boards, and tastefully hung with cobvebs 

The characters in the tiagedy are all dressed, and their ovn 
clothes aie scattered in hurried confusion over the wooden diesser 
which surrounds the loom That snuff-shop-looking figure, in front 
of the glass, is Banquo and the young lady with the liberal display 
of legs, who is kindly painting his face with a hare’s foot, is dressed 
for Flcance The large woman, who is consulting the stage direc- 
tions in Cumberland’s edition of Macbeth^ is the Lady MacbttJi of 
the niglft , she is ahvays selected to play the part, because she is 
tall and stout, and looks a little like Mrs Siddons — at a considerable 
distance That stupid-looking milksop, with light ban and bow legs 
— a kind of man w^homyou can warrant town-made-»-isfiesh caught, 
he plays Malcolm to-night, just to accustom himself to an audience 
Pie wull get on better by degrees , he wull play Othdlo in a month, 
and in a month more, will very piobably be apprehended on a 
charge of embezzlement The black-eyed female with w^hom he is 
talking so earnestly, is dressed for the ‘ gentlew^oman ’ It is ha 
first appearance, too — m that character The boy of fourteen who 
is having his eyebrow s smeared wuth soap and wdiitening, is DuncaJi^ 
King of Scotland, and the two dirty men with the corked counte- 
nances, m very old gieen tunics, and dirty drab boots, aie the 
‘ army ’ 

‘ Look sharp below" there, gents,’ exclaims the dressei, a red- 
headed and rcd-whiskered Jew, calling through the trap, ‘they’ie 
a-gomg to ring up The flute says he’ll be bio wed if he plays any 
moie, and they’re getting precious noisy m fiont ’ A general rush 
immediately takes place to the half-dozen little steep steps leading 
to the stage, and the heterogeneous group are soon assembled at the 
side scenes, in breathless anxiety and motley confusion 

‘ Now,’ cues the manager, consulting the written list which hangs 
behind the first P S wung, ‘ Scene i, open country — lamps down — 
thunder and lightning — all ready. White ^ ’ [This is addressed to 
one of the army] ‘All ready’ — ‘Very well Scene 2 , front 
chambei Is the front chamber down^’ — ‘Yes’ — ‘Very well’ — 
^Jones’ [to the other aimy who is up in the flies] ‘ Hallo ^ “ 

H 
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'Wind up the open country when we ring up’ — 'I’ll take care’ 
• — 'Scene 3, back perspective with practical bridge Bridge ready, 
White ^ Got the tiessels theie > ’• — All right ’ 

' Very well Clear the stage,’ cries the manager, hastily packing 
eveiy member of the company into the little space there is between 
the wings and the wall, and one wing and anothei ' Places, places 
Now then. Witches — Duncan — Malcolm — bleeding officer — w^herc’s 
the bleeding officer^ ’ — ' Heie ’ ’ replies the officer, wffio has been 
rose-pmkmg for the chaiactei ‘ Get ready, then , now, White, ring 
the second music-bell ’ The actors who aie to be discovered, aic 
hastily arranged, and the actors who are not to be discovered place 
themselves, in then anxiety to peep at the house, just wheie the 
audience can see them The bell rings, and the oiche&tra, in 
acknowledgment of the call, play three distinct choids The bell 
rings — the tiagedy (') opens — and oui description closes. 


CHAPTER XIV 

VAUXHA.LL-GARDENS BY DAf 

There was a time wffien if a man ventmed to wonder how Vauxhall- 
gardens would look by day, he w^as hailed with a shout of deiision 
at the absuidity of the idea Vauxhall by daylight ' A poitcr-pot 
without poiter, the House of Commons wnthout the Speakei, a gas- 
lamp without the gas — pooh, nonsense, the thing was not to be 
thought of It w^as rumoured, too, in those times, that Vauxhall- 
gardens by day, w^ere the scene of seciet and hidden experiments , 
that there, caiveis weie exeicised in the mystic ait of cutting a 
model ate-sized ham into slices thin enough to pave the whole of the 
grounds , that beneath the shade of the tall trees, studious men were 
constantly engaged in chemical experiments, with the view of dis- 
covering how much water a bowl of negus could possibly bear , and 
that in some retired nooks, appropriated to the study of ornithology, 
othei sage and learned men were, by a process known only to them- 
selves, incessantly employed in reducing fowls to a mere combina- 
tion of skin and bone 

Vague rumours of this kind, togethei wuthmany others of a similar 
nature, cast over Vauxhall-gardens an air of deep mysteiy, and as 
there is a great deal in the mysteiious, there is no doubt that to a 
good many people, at all events, the pleasure they afforded w^as not 
a little enhanced by this very circumstance 

Of this class of people we confess to having made one We 
loxed to wander among these illuminated groves, thinking of the 
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patient and laborious leseaiches which had been earned on there 
duiiiig the da}^, and witnessing then lesults m the suppeis which 
weie seived up beneath the light of lamps and to the sound of 
music at night The temples and saloons and cosmoramas and 
fountains ghtteied and spaikled befoie oui eyes, the beauty of the 
lady singeis and the elegant deportment of the gentlemen, captu 
v?ted our hearts, a few bundled thousand of additional lamps 
dazzled our senses , a boul or of punch bewildered our brains, 
and we were happy 

In an evil hour, the piopiietors of Vaiixhall-gaidens took to 
opening them by day We regietted this, as rudely and harshly 
disturbing that veil of mystery which had hung about the pioperty 
foi many yeais, and which none but the noonday sun, and the late 
Mr Simpson, had evei penetrated We shiunk from going , at this 
moment we scaicely know why Peihaps a morbid consciousness 
of appioaching disappointment — peihaps a fatal piesentiment — 
peihaps the v eather , whatever it was, u e did not go until the second 
or thud announcement of a race between two balloons tempted us, 
and w e w ent 

We pcy.d oui shilling at the gate, and then w e saw for the first 
time, that the cntiance, if theie had been any magic about it at all, 
w^as now decidedl} disenchanted, being, in fact, nothing moie noi 
less than a combination of ^ely loughly-painted boaids and sawdust 
We glanced at the oichestra and suppei-ioom as we*liuiried past — 
w-e just recognised them, and that was all AVe bent oui steps to the 
fiiework-groimd , theie, at least, w^e should not be disappointed 
We leached it, and stood looted to the spot with mortification and 
astonishment Thai the Mooiish tower— that wooden shed with a 
dooi 111 the centie, and daubs of ciimson and yellow all round, like 
a gigantic w atch case ’ That the place where night after night w^e 
had beheld the undaunted Mi Blackmore make his teirific ascent, 
surrounded by flames of fire, and peals of aitilleiy, and where the 
wfliite garments of Madame Somebody (we foiget even hei name 
now), who nobly devoted her life to the manufactiue of firew^orks, 
had so often been seen fluttering in the wind, as she called up a red, 
blue, 01 paity-colouicd light to illumine her temple ’ That the 
but at this moment the bell rung , the people scampeied away, pell- 
mell, to the spot fiom whence the sound proceeded, and we, fiom 
the mere foice of habit, found ouiself running among the first, as if 
foi veiy life 

It was for the concert in the orchestra A small party of dismal 
men m cocked hats were ‘ executing ' the overture to Tancudt, and 
a niimeious assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, with then families, 
had lushed from their half-emptied stout mugs in the supper boxes, 
and crowded to the spot Intense was the low murmui of admira- 
tion when a particularly small gentleman, in a dress coat, led on a 
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particularly tall lady in a blue sarcenet pelisse and bonnet of the 
same, ornamented with large white fcatheis, and foithwith com- 
menced a plaintive duet ' 

We knew the small gentleman well^ we had seen a hthogiaphed 
semblance of him, on many a piece of music, with his mouth wide 
open as if in the act of singing ^ a wine-glass m his hand , and a 
table with two decanteis and foui piiic-apples on it in the back- 
ground The tall lady, too, we had gazed on, lost in raptures of 
admiration, many and many a time — how different people do look 
by daylight, and without punch, to be suie ' It was a beautiful 
duet first the small gentleman asked a question, and then the tall 
lady answered it , then the small gentleman and the tall lady sang 
together most melodiously , then the small gentleman went thiough 
a little piece of vehemence by himself, and got veiy tenor indeed, 
in the excitement of his feelings, to which the tall lady lespondcd in 
a similar mannei , then the small gentleman had a shake oi tw o, 
aftei which the tall lady had the same, and then they both meiged 
imperceptibly into the oiiginal an and the band wound themsehes 
up to a pitch of fuiy, and the small gentleman handed the tall lady 
out, and the applause -was raptuious 

The comic singei, however, was the especial favourite, we really 
thought that a gentleman, with his dinner in a pocket-handkeichicf, 
who stood neai us, wmuld ha\e fainted wuth excess of joy A 
marvellously facetious gentleman that comic singci is , his distin- 
guishing chaiacteiistics aie, a wig appioaching to the flaxen, and an 
aged countenance, and he beais the name of one of the Englidi 
counties, if we recollect light He sang a veiy good song about 
the seven ages, the fiist half-houi of which afforded the asscmhlv 
the purest delight, of the rest wc can make no icpoii, as we did 
not stay to hear any more 

We walked about, and met wath a disappointment at c\eiy turn, 
our favourite view^s w^ere meie patches of paint , the fountain that 
had spaikled so showily by lamp-light, presented veiy much the 
appeaiance of a watei-pipe that had burst, all the ornaments were 
dingy, and all the walks gloomy Thcie was a spectial attempt at 
lope-dancmg m the little open theatic The sun shone upon the 
spangled dresses of the peifoimeis, and their evolutions wcic about 
as mspiiitmg and appiopriatc as a country-dance m a family vault 
So we retiaced oui steps to the fiiewmik-ground, and mingled with 
the little ciowd of people w^ho were contemplating IMr (xicen 

Some half-dozen men w^ere restiaining the imjicluosity of one of 
the balloons, which was completely filled, and had the cai alieady 
attached , and as rumours had gone abroad that a Loid was ‘ going 
up,’ the ciowd were more than usually anxious and talkative 1 hcie 
w^as one little man in faded black, with a duty face and a lusty black 
neckei chief with a led bordei, tied in a naiiow wisp round his neck. 
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who enteica into con'vcisation with o^ciybodyj and had something 
to say upon eveiy lemark that was made within his heaiing Fie 
was standing with his aims folded, staring up at the balloon, and 
every now and then vented his feelings of reveience for the aeronaut, 
by saying, as he looked lound to catch somebody’s eye, ^ He’s a 
lum ’un is Green, think o’ this heie being up’ards of his tw^o 
hundiedth ascent , ecod, the man as is ekal to Gieen ne\er had the 
toothache }et, nor won’t have within this hundied yeai, and that’s 
all about it When you meets with leal talent, and native, too, 
encouiage it, that’s what I say,’ and when he had deliveied himself 
to this effect, he would fold his aims with more deteimination than 
evei, and staie at the balloon with a soit of admiring defiance of any 
othei man alive, beyond himself and Green, that impressed the 
crowed with the opinion that he was an oiacle i 

^ Ah, you’re very right, sir,’ said another gentleman, wnth his wife, 
and children, and mother, and wnfe’s sistei, and a host of female 
friends, in all the gentility of wLite pocket-handkerchiefs, frills, and 
spenceis, ‘Mi Gieen is a steady hand, sii, and theie’s no fear 
about him ’ 

‘Fear*’ said the little man ‘isn’t it a lovely thing to see him 
and his wife a going up m one balloon, and his owm son and /ns 
wife a jostling up against them in another, and all of them going 
twenty or thiity mile in three hours oi so, and then joining back m 
pochayses ^ I don’t know wLere this heie science is to stop, mind 
you , that’s what b othei s me ’ 

Here theie was a considerable talking among the females m the 
spenceis 

‘ What’s the ladies a laughing at, sii > ’ inquired the little man, 
condescendingly 

‘It’s only my sistei Maiy,’ said one of the giils, ‘as sa}s she 
hopes his loidship wmn’t be frightened when he’s m the car, and 
w ant to come out again ’ 

‘ Make yourself easy about that theie, my dear,’ lejjlied the little 
man ‘ If he w^as so much as to move a inch wnthout leave, Gieen 
would jist fetch him a ciack over the head with the telescope, as 
would send him into the bottom of the basket m no time, and stun 
him till they come down again ’ 

‘Would he, though^ ’ inquired the other man 

‘ Yes, would he,’ leplied the little one, ‘ and think nothing of it, 
neithei, if he was the king himself Gieen’s picscnce of mind is 
w^onderful ’ 

Just at this moment all eyes were directed to the preparations 
which were being made for starting The car was attached to the 
second balloon, the two w^ere brought pietty close together, and a 
military band commenced playing, with a zeal and fer\our which 
would lender the most timid man m existence but too happy to 
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accept any means of quitting that paiticulai spot of caitli on which 
they were stationed Then Mr Gieen, sen , and his noble com- 
panion enteied one car, and Mi Gieen, jun , and /m companion the 
othex , and then the balloons went up, and the aeiial tiavellers stood 
up, and the crowd outside roaied with delight, and the two gentle- 
men who had never ascended before, tiled to wa\e then dags, as if 
they were not ncivous, but held on veiy all the w^hile , and the 
balloons weie wafted gently away, oui little friend solemnly protest- 
ing, long after they weie reduced to meie specks in the air, that he 
could still distinguish the white hat of Mi Gieen Ihc gaidcns 
disgorged their multitudes, boys lan up and down sci earning 
‘ bal-loon , ’ and in all the ciowdcd thoroughfares people lushcd out 
of their shops into the middle of the load, and having staled up m 
the an at two little black objects till they almost dislocated then 
necks, walked slowly in again, peifectly satisfied 

The ne\t day theie w^as a giand account of the ascent in the 
nioimng papeis, and the public \veic informed how it was the finest 
day but foui in Mi Gi ecu’s remembrance j how they letaincd sight 
of the eaith till they lost it behind the clouds , and how the icflcc- 
tion of the balloon on the undulating masses of vapour wa«-g6rgcou&ly 
picturesque, together with a little science oLout the leliaction of 
the sun’s lays, and some mysterious bans lespecling atmosphciic 
heat and eddymg cm rents of air 

There -was also an inteiestmg account how a man m a boat was 
distinctly heaid b> Mi Gieeii, jiin , to e\eLiim, ^kiy e^e” whuli 
Ml Green, jun , attiibuted to his voice using to tlie lialloon, and 
the sound being thiown back fiom Us sniface into the cai , and IIk. 
whole concluded with a slight allusion to anoiliei ent next 
Wednesday, all of which was veiy instiuctivc and veiy amusing, as 
our readers will see if they look to the papeis If wc have foi gotten 
to mention the date, they have only to wmit till next summei, and 
take the account of the first ascent, and it will answci the pin pose 
equally well 


CHAPTER XV 

KAULY COACHES 

We have often wondeicd how^ many months’ incessant tiavclling 
m a post-chaise it would take to kill a man, and wondeiing b} 
analogy, w^e should very much like to know’’ how" many months of 
constant travelling m a succession of caily coaches, an iinfoitiinatc 
moital could endure. Bieaking a man alive upon the wheel, would 
be nothing to breaking his lest, his peace, his heait-—e\er) thing 
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but his fast — upon four, and the punishment of Ixion (the only 
piactical person, by-the-b}e, who has discovered the secret of the 
peipetual moaon) would sink into uttei insignificance befoie the 
one ve have suggested If we had been a poweiful churchman in 
those good times when blood was shed as fieely as water, and men 
were mo'wed down like grass, in the sacred cause of leligion, we 
would have lam by veiy quietly till we got hold of some especially 
obstinate miscreant, who positively refused to be converted to our 
faith, and then we would have booked him for an inside place 111 
a small coach, which travelled day and night and securing the 
remaindei of the places for stout men with a slight tendency to 
coughing and spitting, we would have started him foith on his last 
tra\els leaving him mercilessly to all the tortures which the w^aiteis, 
landlords, coachmen, guards, boots, chambeimaids, and othei 
familial s on his line of road, might think pioper to inflict 
Who has not expeiienced the miseries inevitably consequent 
upon a summons to undertake a hasty journey? You receive an 
intimation from your place of business — wheievei that may be, or 
whatever you may be — that it will be necessaiy to lea\e town with- 
out deiay You and youi family aie foithwuth thrown into a state 
of tremendous excitement, an express is immediately dispatched 
to the w’'ashei woman’s , everybody is in a bustle, and you, yourself, 
with a feehng of dignity which you cannot altogethei conceal, sally 
forth to the booking-office to secure yoiii place • Here a painful 
consciousness of your own unimportance first rushes on your mind 
— the people are as cool and collected as if nobody were going out 
of towm, 01 as if a journey of a hundred odd miles were a meie 
nothing You entei a mouldy-looking room, ornamented wnth 
large posting-bills , the greater part of the place enclosed behind 
a huge, lumbering, rough counter, and fitted up wuth recesses that 
look like the dens of the smallei animals m a tia\elling menageiie, 
without the bars Some half-dozen people ai e ‘booking ’ brow n-papei 
parcels, wffiich one of the cleiks flings into the afoiesaid recesses 
with an air of recklessness wffiich you, remembering the new!^ carpet- 
bag you bought m the morning, feel considerably annoyed at , 
porters, looking like so many Atlases, keep lushing m and out, with 
laige packages on then shoulders, and while you aie waiting to 
make the necessaiy mquiiies, you wonder what on eaith the booking- 
office clerks can have been befoie they weie booking-office cleiks, 
one of them wuth his pen behind his ear, and his hands behind 
him, is standing in fiont of the fiie, like a full-length portrait of 
Napoleon, the other with his hat half off his head, enters the 
passengers’ names in the books wuth a coolness which is inex- 
pressibly provoking, and the villain whistles — actually whistles — 
while a man asks him wffiat the faie is outside, all the w^ay to 
Holyhead ' — in frosty weather, too ’ They aie clearly an isolated 
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lace, evidently possessing no sympathies or feelings in common 
with the lest of mankind Your turn comes at last, and having 
paid the faie, you tiemblingly inqune — ‘What time will it be 
necessaiy foi me to be here m the morning^’ — ‘ Six o’clock,^ replies 
the whistler, caielessly pitching the sovereign you have just paited 
with, into a wooden bowl on the desk ‘ Rather before than aiter,’ 
adds the man with the semi-ioasted unmentionables, with just as 
much case and complacency as if the whole \/oild got out of bed 
at five You turn into the street, luminating as you bend your 
steps homewaids on the extent to wdiich men become hardened in 
ciuclty, by custom 

If there be one thing in existence more miserable than another, 
it most unquestionably is the being compelled to use by candle- 
light If you have e\cr doubted the fact, you aic painfully con- 
vinced of youi eiror, on the morning of your depaiture You left 
strict ordeis, overnight, to be called at half-past four, and you ha\e 
done nothing all night but doze for five minutes at a time, and 
stait up suddenly from a terrific dieam of a laige church-clock 
with the small hand lunning round, with astonishing rapidity, to 
every figure on the dial-plate At last, completely exhausted, you 
fall gradually into a refreshing sleep — your thoughts giow^ confused 
— the stage-coaches, which have been ‘going off’ bcfoie }Oui eyes 
all night, become less and less distinct, until they go off altogether , 
one moment yoiyare diiving with all the skill and smaitness of an 
experienced whip — the next you aic exhibiting a la Duciow, on 
the off-leader, anon you aie closely muffled up, inside, and have 
just lecogmsed m the peison of the guard an old schoolfellow^, 
whose funeial, even in youi dieam, you lemcmber to have attended 
eighteen years ago At last you fall into a state of complete 
oblivion, fiom which you are aroused, as if into a new state of 
existence, by a singular illusion You aie apprenticed to a trunk- 
maker, how^, or wfli}, or w^hen, or w^herefore, you don’t take the 
trouble to inquire, but theie you are, pasting the lining in the hd 
of a poitmanteau Confound that other appi entice in the hack 
shop, how he is hammering ’ — lap, rap, rap — what an industrious 
fellow he must be' >ou have heard him at work for half an hour 
past, and he has been hammering incessantly the whole time 
Rap, rap, lap, again — ^he’s talking now — w^hat’s that he said^ Five 
o’clock > You make a violent exertion, and stait up in bed The 
vision is at once dispelled, the trunk-maker’s shop is youi own 
bedroom, and the other apprentice your shivering servant, who has 
been vainly endeavouring to wake you for the last quarter of an 
houi, at the imminent risk of breaking either his own knuckles or 
the panels of the door 

You proceed to dress yourself, with all possible dispatch The 
flaring flat candle with the long snuff, gives light enough to show 
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that the things you want, aie not where they ought to be, and }ou 
undeigo a trifling delay in consequence of having carefully packed 
up one of youi boots in your over-anxiety of the preceding night 
You soon complete your toilet, howe\er, foi you are not particular 
on such an occasion, and you shaved yesterday evening , so 
mounting your Peteisham great-coat, and green travelling shawl, 
and grasping your carpet-bag in your right hand, you walk lightly 
down-stairs, lest you should awaken any of the family, and aftei 
pausing in the common sitting-room for one moment, just to have 
a cup of coffee (the said common sitting-room looking remarkably 
comfortable, with everything out of its place, and strewed with the 
crumbs of last night’s supper), you undo the chain and bolts of the 
street-door, and find yourself fairly in the street 

A thaw, by all that is miserable * The frost is completely bioken 
up You look down the long perspective of Oxford-street, the 
gas-lights mournfully reflected on the w^et pavement, and can 
discern no speck in the road to encouiage the belief that theie is 
a cab or a coach to be had — the veiy coachmen have gone home 
in despaii The cold sleet is drizzling down with that gentle 
regulant;if, which betokens a duration of four-and-tw enty hours at 
least , the damp hangs upon the house-tops and lamp-posts, and 
clings to you like an invisible cloak The watei is ‘coming in’ 
in every aiea, the pipes have burst, the water-butts are running 
over, the kennels seem to be doing matches againk time, pump- 
handles descend of their owui accord, hoises in market-caits fall 
down, and there’s no one to help them up again, policemen look 
as if they had been caiefully spiinkled with powdered glass, here 
and theie a milk-woman tiudges slowly along, with a bit of list 
round each foot to keep her fiom slipping, boys who ‘don’t 
sleep in the house,’ and aie not allow^ed much sleep out of it, 
can’t w’’ake their masteis by thundering at the shop-door, and cry 
with the cold — the compound of ice, snow, and >vater on the 
pavement, is a couple of inches thick — nobody ventures to walk 
fast to keep himself w^arm, and nobody could succeed in keeping 
himself waim if he did 

It strikes a quarter past five as }ou trudge down Watei loo-place 
on your way to the Golden Cioss, and you discover, for the fiist 
time, that you weie called about an hour too early You have not 
time to go back, theie is no place open to go into, and you have, 
therefore, no resource but to go fonvaid, which you do, feeling 
remarkably satisfied wuth youiself, and eveiything about }Ou 
You ariive at the office, and look wistfully up the }ard for the 
Birmingham High-flier, which, for aught you can see, may have 
flown away altogether, for no preparations appear to be on foot 
for the departure of any vehicle in the shape of a coach You 
wander into the booking-office, which with the gas-lights and 
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blaming file, looks quite comfortable by contrast — that is to say, 
if any place can look comfoi table at half-past five on a wintei’s 
moining There stands the identical book-keeper in the same 
position as if he had not moved since you saw him yesteiday. As 
he informs you, that the coach is up the yard, and ivill be brought 
round in about a quarter of an hour, you leave your bag, and 
lepair to ‘The Tap' — not with any absuid idea of warming yoiu- 
self, because you feel such a result to be utterly hopeless, but for 
the purpose of procuiing some hot brandy-and-water, which you do, 

• — when the kettle boils f an event which occuis exactly two minutes 
and a half befoie the time fixed for the staiting of the coach 

The fiist stroke of six, peals fiom St Martin's church steeple, 
just as you take the fiist sip of the boiling liquid You find yoin- 
self at the booking-office m two seconds, and the tap-waiter finds 
himself much comfoited by )Oui biandy-and-watei, in about the 
same peiiod The coach is out, the hoises aie in, and the guaid 
and two or thiee poiteis, are stowing the luggage awaay, and 
miming up the steps of the booking-office, and down the steps 
of the booking-office, with bieathless rapidity The place, which 
a few minutes ago was so still and quiet, is now all biii£)tle, the 
early vendors of the moinmg papers have arrived, and you aie 
assailed on all sides wuth shouts of ‘ Tunes ^ gen'lm’n, 

‘Here’s CJuon^ — CJum — Chion^ ^ Hefald^ ma’am,’ ‘Highly intciest- 
mg imuder, gen’lm’n,’ ‘Cuiious case o' hieach o' piomise, ladies' 
The inside passengeis aie alieady in then dens, and the outsides, 
wuth the exception of youiself, aie pacing up and dowm the pave- 
ment to keep themselves waim, they consist of two young men 
with vei> long han, to vduch the sleet has commiimcated the 
appeaiancc of ciystallised lats' tails, one thin young wmian cold 
and peevish, one old gentleman ditto ditto, and something m a 
cloak and cap, intended to lepresent a militaiy officei , evciy 
member of the pail}’’, wuth a large stiff shawl ovei his chin, looking 
exactly as if he w ere phying a set of Pan's pipes 

‘ Take off the cloths, Bob,’ says the coachman, wffio now appeals 
foi the fiist time, m a lough blue great-coat, of which the buttons 
behind are so fai apait, that you can't see them both at the same 
time ‘Now, gen’lm’n,' cries the guaid, with the waybill m his 
hand ‘Pive minutes behind time already’’ Up jump the pas- 
sengeis — the two young men smoking like lime-kilns, and the old 
gentleman giumbling audibly The thin young woman is got upon 
the loof, by dint of a gieat deal of pulling, and pushing, and helping 
and tiouble, and she iepa 5 S it by expressing her solemn conviction 
that she will never be able to get down again 

‘All light,’ sings out the guard at last, jumping up as the 
coach stalls, and blowing his hoin directly afterwards, in proof 
of the soundness of his wind ‘Let ’em go, Harrv, give ’em 
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then heads,’ cues the coachman — and off we stait as briskly as 
if the morning were ^ all right,’ as well as the coach and look- 
ing forwaid as anxiously to the teimination of our journey, as 
we fear our readers will have done, long since, to the conclusion 
of our paper 


CHAPTER XVI 

OMNIBUSES 

Ir IS veiy generally allowed that public comeyances affoid an 
extensive field foi amusement and obseivation Of all the public 
conveyances that have been constiucted since the days of the Ark 
— we think that is the eailiest on record — to the piesent time, 
commend us to an omnibus A long stage is not to be despised, 
but theie you have only six insides, and the chances aie, that the 
same ]%eople go all the way with you — theie is no change, no 
vaiiety Besides, after the fiist twelve houis 01 so, people get 
Cl OSS and sleepy, and when you have seen a man m his nightcap, 
you lose all lespect for him, at least, that is the case ^Mth us 
Then on smooth roads people fiequently get prosy, and tell long 
stones, and even those who don’t talk, may have very unpleasant 
piedilections We once travelled four hundred miles, inside a 
stage-coach, with a stout man, who had a glass of rum-and-w ater, 
\varm, handed m at the window at eveiy place wdieie w^e changed 
horses This was decidedly unpleasant We have also tiavelied 
occasionally, with a small boy of a pale aspect, vMth light ban, 
and no peiceptible neck, coming up to towm from school under 
the piotection of the guard, and directed to be left at the Cioss 
Keys till called foi This is, perhaps, even worse than lum-and- 
w^atei in a close atmospheie Then there is the whole tram ot 
evils consequent on a change of the coachman , and the miseiy 
of the discovery — w^hich the guaid is suie to make the moment 
}ou begin to doze — that he w^ants a biown-papei parcel, v\hich 
he distinctly remembeis to have deposited under the seat on 
wKich you aie leposing A gieat deal of bustle and gi oping 
takes place, and when }0U aie thoioughly aw^akened, and severely 
cramped, by holding your legs up by an almost supernatural 
exertion, while he is looking behind them, it suddenly ocems to 
him that he put it in the foie-boot. Bang goes the door, the 
paicel IS immediately found, off staits the coach again, and the 
guaid plays the kcy-bugle as loud as he can play it, as if m mocLciy 
of youi wretchedness 
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Now, you meet with none of these afEietions in an omnibus^ 
sameness theie can never be The passengeis change as often in 
the course of one joui ney as the figures in a kaleidoscope, and 
though not so glittering, are far more amusing We believe theie 
IS no instance on record, of a man’s having goxie to sleep m one 
of these vehicles As to long stories, wmuld any man ventuie to 
tell a long stoiy m an omnibus > and even if he did, \vhere would 
be the harm> nobody could possibly hear what he w’'as talking 
about Again , childien, though occasionally, are not often to be 
found in an omnibus , and even when they aie, if the vehicle 
be full as is generally the case, somebody sits upon them, and 
we aie unconscious of then piesence Yes, after matuie leflection, 
and considerable experience, we aie decidedly of opinion, that 
of all knowm vehicles, from the glass-coach in which we w^eie 
taken to be christened, to that sombie caia\an m which we must 
one day make oui last eaithly journey, theie is nothing like 
an omnibus 

We will back the machine in which we make our daily pciegii- 
nation fiom the top of Oxford-sheet to the city, against any ^buss’ 
on the road, whether it be for the gaudmess of its extei r, the 
perfect simplicity of its interior, or the native coolness of its cad 
This young gentleman is a singular instance of self-devotion, his 
somewhat inteiigpeiate zeal on behalf of his emplo}ers, is con- 
stantly getting him into tiouble, and occasionally into the house 
of correction He is no soonci emancipated, however, than he 
resumes the duties of his profession with unabated ardoui His 
pimcipal distinction is his activity His great boast is, ‘that he 
can chuck an old gen’lm’n into the buss, shut him m, and i attic 
off, afoie he knows where it’s a-going to ’—a feat which he fic- 
quently performs, to the infinite amusement of eveiy one but the 
old gentleman concerned, who, somehow or othei, never can see 
the joke of the thing 

We are not aw^are that it has ever been piecisely asceit lined, 
how many passengers our omnibus wall contain Ihe impiession 
on the cad’s mind evidently is, that it is amply sufficient for the 
accommodation of any numbei of persons that can be enticed into 
It ^ ‘Any loom^’ cries a very hot pedestrian ‘Plenty o’ room, 
sii,’ replies the conductoi, gradually opening the door, and not 
disclosing the leal state of the case, until the wretched man is on 
the steps ‘ Where ^ ’ inquires the entrapped individual, with an 
attempt to back out again ‘Either side, sir,’ rejoins the cad, 
shoving him m, and slamming the door ‘All right, Bill ’ Ketieit 
IS impossible , the new-comei lolls about, till he falls down some- 
where, and there he stops 

As we get into the city a little before ten, four oi five of oiii 
party are regular passengers We always take them up at the same 
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places, and they geneially occupy the same seats, they aie always 
diessed in the same mannei, and invariably discuss the same topics 
■ — the incieasmg rapidity of cabs, and the disregaid of moral obliga^ 
tions evinced by omnibus men Theie is a little testy old man, 
vith a powdered head, ^\ho always sits on the right-hand side of the 
dooi as you entci, with his hands folded on the top of his umbrella 
He IS extiemely impatient, and sits theie for the puiposc of keeping 
a shaip eye on the cad, vith whom he geneially holds a running 
dialogue He is very officious in helping people in and out, and 
always volunteeis to give the cad a poke with his umbiella, when 
any one wants to alight He usually recommends ladies to have 
sixpence ready, to pi event delay, and if anybody puts a window 
down, that he can reach, he immediately puts it up again 

‘Nov, what aie you stopping for^’ says the little man eveiy 
morning, the moment theie is the slightest indication of ‘ pulling 
up ’ at the corner of Regent-stieet, when some such dialogue as 
the following takes place between him and the cad 
‘ What aie you stopping for^ ’ 

Heie the cad w^hxslles, and affects not to heai the question. 

‘ I say [a poke], what aie you stopping foi ^ ’ 

‘ For passengeis, sir Ba — nk — y ’ 

‘ I kno^/ you’re stopping for passengers, but 3^ou’ve no business 
to do so JF/iy aie you stopping ? ’ 

‘Vy, sii, that’s a difficult question I think i*t is because we 
peifei stopping heie to going on ’ 

‘ Now mind,’ exclaims the little old man, wuth great vehemence, 
‘I’ll pull you up to-moiiow^. I’ve often threatened to do it, now 
I wall ’ 

‘Thankee, sii,’ replies the cad, touching his hat with a mock 
expiession of gratitude, — ‘ weny much obliged to you indeed, 
sii ’ Here the young men in the omnibus laugh veiy heaitily, 
and the old gentleman gets very red m the face, and seems highly 
exaspeiated 

The stout gentleman 111 the wLite neckcloth, at the othei end of 
the vehicle, looks very prophetic, and says that something must 
shortly be done wath these fellows, or there’s no saying where all 
this will end, and the shabby-genteel man with the gieen bag, 
expresses his entire concunencc in the opinion, as he has done 
regularly eveiy morning for the last six months 

A second omnibus now comes up, and stops immediately behind 
us Another old gentleman elevates his cane m the an, and luiis 
with all his might towmds our omnibus, we wntch his pi ogress 
with gieat interest, the dooi 13 opened to recene him, he suddenly 
disappeais — he has been spiiited away by the opposition Here- 
upon the driver of the opposition taunts oui people wath his having 
‘ regiilaily done ’em out of that old swell,’ and the voice of the ‘ old 
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s\^eir IS heaid, vainly protesting against this unlawful detention 
We rattle off, tlie other omnibus rattles aftei us, and e\eiy time we 
stop to take up a passenger, they stop to take him too , sometimes 
we get him , sometimes they get him , but whoever don’t get him, 
say they ought to have had him, and the cads of the respecPve 
vehicles abuse one anothei accordingly 

As we ainve m the vicinity of Lincoln s-inn-fields, Bedfoid-row, 
and othei legal haunts, we drop a great many of our original 
passengers, and take up fresh ones, who meet with a very sulky 
leception, It is rather lemarkable, that the people aheady in an 
omnibus, always look at new-comers, as if they entertained some 
undefined idea that they have no business to come in at all We 
are quite persuaded the little old man has some notion of this kind, 
and that he consideis their entiy as a sort of negative impertinence 
Conversation is now entirely dropped , each person gazes vacantly 
through the vindow in front of him, and eveiybody thinks that his 
opposite neighbour is staling at him If one man gets out at Shoe- 
lane, and another at the corner of Farringdon-street, the little old 
gentleman grumbles, and suggests to the latter, that if he had got 
out at Shoe-lane too, he would have saved them the (Jjelay of 
another stoppage , whereupon the young men laugh again, and 
the old gentleman looks very solemn, and says nothing moie till 
he gets to the Bank, when he trots off as fast as he can, leaving 
us to do the same, and to wish, as we walk avay, that we could 
impart to others any portion of the amusement we have gained 
fox ourselves. 


CHAPTER XYII 

THE LAST CAE-DRIVER, AND THE FIRST OMNIBUS CAD 

Of all the cabnolet-dnveis whom we have ever had the honour 
and giatification of knowing by sight — and our acquaintance in 
this way has been most e\tensi\e — theie is one who made an 
impression on oiii mind which can never be effaced, and who 
awakened in our bosom a feeling of admiiation and respect, which 
w’^e enteitam a fatal presentiment will never be called forth again 
by any human being He was a man of most simple and pic- 
possessing appeal ance He w^as a biown-whiskeied, white-hatted, 
no-coated cabman , his nose was generally red, and his biight blue 
eye not unfrequcntly stood out m bold relief against a black border 
of aitificial w^orkmanship , his boots were of the Wellington foim, 
pulled up to meet his corduroy knee-smalls, or at least to appioach 
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as near them as their dimensions ^YOuld admit of^ and his neck 
was usually garnished Yith a biight yellow handkerchief In 
summer he carried in his mouth a flower^ in '*\mtei5 a stra^\ — 
slight, but, to a contemplative mind, certain indications of a lo\e 
of nature, and a taste for botany 

His cabriolet was goigeously painted — abiight led^ and wherever 
we went, City or West End, Paddington or Holloway, Noith, East, 
West, or South, there was the led cab, bumping up against the 
posts at the street corners, and turning m and out, among hackney- 
coaches, and drays, and carts, and i\aggons, and omnibuses, and 
contrmng by some strange means oi other, to get out of places 
which no othei vehicle but the led cab could evei by any possibility 
have contiived to get into at all Our fondness for that led cal) 
was unbounded How we should have liked to have seen it in the 
circle at Astley’s ^ Oui life upon it, that it should have pei formed 
such evolutions as would have put the w^hole company to shame — 
Indian chiefs, knights, Swuss peasants, and all 

Some people object to the exertion of getting into cabs, and 
others object to the difficulty of getting out of them, we think 
both th(>se aie objections which take then use in perveise and ill- 
conditioned minds The getting into a cab is a very pietty and 
graceful process, which, wffien well peiformed, is essentially melo- 
dramatic First, there is the expressne pantomime of eveiy one 
of the eighteen cabmen on the stand, the moment *you laise your 
eyes from the giound Then there is your own pantomime in reply 
— quite a little ballet Four cabs immediately lea\e the stand, for 
your especial accommodation, and the evolutions of the animals 
who draw them, are beautiful m the extreme, as they giate the 
wheels of the cabs against the curb-stones, and sport playfully in 
the kennel. You single out a particular cab, and dart swuftly 
tow’-aids It One bound, and you aie on the fiist step, turn }our 
body lightly round to the right, and } ou are on the second , bend 
gracefully beneath the lems, working lound to the left at the same 
time, and >ou aie m the cab There is no difficulty in finding a 
seat the apion knocks you conifoitably into it at once, and off 
you go 

The getting out of a cab is, peihaps, rathei moie complicated in 
Its theoiy, and a shade more difficult in its execution We have 
studied the subject a gieat deal, and w^e think the best w^ay is, to 
thiow yourself out, and tiust to chance for alighting on your feet 
If you make the diiver alight first, and then throw yourself upon 
him, you will find that he breaks }Oiu fall materially In the e\ent 
of your contemplating an otter of eightpence, on no ac count make 
the tender , or show the money, until you aie safely on the pave- 
ment It IS veiy bad policy attempting to save the foiirpence 
You aie very much m the power of a cabman, and he considers it 
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a kind of fee not to do you any wilful damage Any instruction, 
however, in the art of getting out of a cab, is wholly unnecessary 
if you aie going any distance, because the probability is, that you 
will be shot lightly out before you have completed the thud mile 

We are not aware of any instance on record in which a cab-hoise 
has peiforined thiee consecutive miles without gomg down once 
What of that ^ It is all excitement And in these days of derange- 
ment of the nervous system and univeisal lassitude, people are 
content to pay handsomely for excitement^ where can it be 
piocured at a cheaper late^ 

But to return to the red cab , it was omnipiesent You had but 
to walk down Holborn, or Fleet-street, or any of the piincipal 
thoioughfares m which theie is a great deal of tiaffic, and judge 
for youiself You had haidly turned into the street, when you saw 
a tiiink or two, lying on the giound an uprooted post, a hat-box, 
a portmanteau, and a carpet-bag, strewed about m a veiy pictur- 
esque mannei a horse in a cab standing by, looking about him 
(Vith gieat unconcern , and a crowd, shouting and screaming with 
delight, cooling their flushed faces against the glass windows of a 
chemist’s shop — ‘ What’s the matter here, can you tell me ‘ O’ny 
a cab, sir’ — ‘Anybody hurt, do you know?’ — ‘ O’ny the faie, sii 
I see him a turnin’ the corner, and I ses to another gen’lm’n “ that’s 
a rcg’lar little oss that, and he’s a comm’ along raythei sweet, an’t 
he^” — “ He just is,” ses the other gen’lm’n, ven bump they cums 
agin the post, and out flies the fare like bucks’ Need we say it 
was the red cab , or that the gentleman wnth the stiaw^ in his mouth, 
who emerged so coolly fiom the chemist’s shop and philosophically 
climbing into the little dickey, started off at full gallop, was the red 
cab’s licensed dri-vei ^ 

The ubiquity of this led cab, and the influence it exercised over 
the risible muscles of justice itself, w^as perfectly astonishing You 
walked into the justice-room of the Mansion-house , the whole 
court resounded with meiriment The Lord Mayor thiew himself 
back in his chaii, in a state of frantic delight at his own joke , every 
vein in Mi Hobler’s countenance w^as swollen with laughter, paitly 
at the Lord Mayor’s facctiousness, but more at his own_, the constables 
and police-officers w^eie (as m duty bound) m ecstasies at klr Hoblci 
and the Lord Mayor combined, and the veiy paupers, glancing 
respectfully at the beadle’s countenance, tried to smile, as even he 
relaxed A tall, weazen-faced man, wuth an impediment in his 
speech, would be endeavouring to state a case of imposition against 
the red cab’s dn\ er , and the red cab’s driver, and the Lord Mayor, 
and Mr Hobler, would be having a little fun among themselves, 
to the inordinate delight of everybody but the complainant In the 
end, justice would be so tickled with the red cab-driver’s native 
humour, that the fine would be mitigated, and he w^ould go aw’'ay 
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full gallop, in the red cab, to impose on somebody else without loss 
of time 

Ihe driver of the red cab, confident in the stiength of his ovn 
moial principles, like many other philosophers, was wont to set the 
feelings and opinions of society at complete defiance Generally 
speaking, perhaps, he would as soon carry a fare safely to his 
destination, as he vould upset him — sooner, peihaps, because in that 
case he not only got the money, but had the additional amusement 
of lunmng a longei heat against some smart iival But society 
made var upon him m the shape of penalties and he must make 
var upon society in his own vay This "was the reasoning of the 
red cab-driver So, he besto^^ed a searching look upon the faie, 
as he put his hand in his v aistcoat pocket, when he had gone half 
the mile, to get the money ready , and if he brought forth eight- 
pence, out he 'went 

The last time we saw our friend was one wet evening in 
Tottenham-court-road, when he was engaged in a \ery waim and 
somewhat pcisonal alteication with a loquacious little gentleman 
in a gieen coat Poor fellow ' there were great excuses to be made 
for him,, he had not received above eighteenpence more than his 
faie, and consequently labomed under a great deal of very natuial 
indignaUon Ihe dispute had attained a pretty considerable height, 
when at last the loquacious little gentleman, making a mental 
calculation of the distance, and finding that he had already paid 
more than he ought, avow^ed his unalterable determination to ‘ pull 
up ’ the cabman in the morning 

‘No\v, just mark this, young man,’ said the little gentleman, 'I’ll 
pull you up to-morrow morning ’ 

' No ' will you though > ’ said our friend, wnth a sneer 
‘ I will,’ replied the little gentleman, ' mark my w ords, that’s all 
If I li\e till to-moirow morning, you shall repent this ’ 

There was a steadiness of purpose, and mdignahon of speech, 
about the little gentleman, as he took an angry pinch of snuff, after 
this last declaration, w^hich made a visible impression on the mind 
of the red cab-driver He appeared to hesitate for an instant It 
w as only foi an instant , his resolve w^as soon taken 
' You’ll pull me up, will you ^ ’ said our fiiend 
' I wall,’ rejoined the little gentleman, with even greater vehemence 
than before 

' Yeiy well,’ said our fnend, tucking up his shut slee\es veiy 
calmly ' There’ll be three veeks for that Wery good , that’ll 
bring me up to the middle o’ next month Three veeks more 
would cany me on to my birthday, and then I’ve got ten pound to 
draw I may as well get board, lodgin’, and washin’, till then, 
out of the county, as pay for it myself, consequently here goes ' ’ 
So, without more ado, the red cab-driver knocked the little 

I 
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gentleman down, and then called the police to take himself into 
custody, with all the civility m the world 

A story is nothing without the sequel, and therefore, we may 
state, that to our certain knowledge, the boaid, lodging, and washing 
i\eie all provided in due course We happen to know the fact, for 
It came to our knowledge thus We went over the House of 
Correction for the county of Middlesex shortly after, to witness 
the opeiation of the silent system , and looked on all the ‘ wheels ’ 
with the greatest anxiety, in search of our long-lost friend He ^\as 
nowhere to be seen, however, and we began to think that the little 
gentleman m the green coat must have lelented, when, as we wcie 
tiaveising the kitchen-garden, which lies in a sequestered part of 
the prison, we weie startled l3y hearing a voice, which appaiently 
proceeded from the \\all, pouiing forth its soul in the plaintive air 
of ‘Alliound my hat,' which was then just beginning to form a 
recognised poition of oui national music 
We started — ‘ What voice is that ? ’ said w^e 
The Governor shook his head 

‘ Sad fellow,' he replied, ^ very sad He positively lefused to w^oik 
on the wheel, so, after many trials, I was compelled to c^der him 
into solitary confinement He says he likes it very much though, 
and I am ahaid he does, for he lies on his back on the flooi, and 
sings comic songs all day ' ’ 

Shall we add, that oui heait had not decened us, and that the 
comic singer was no othei than oui eageily sought friend, the led 
cab-diivei ^ 

We have ne\er seen him since, but we ha\e stiong reason to 
suspect that this noble individual was a distant relative of a w^atei- 
man of oui acquaintance, who, on one occasion, when w^e w^eie 
passing the coach-stand ovei which he presides, after standing very 
quietly to see a tall man struggle into a cab, ran up very briskly 
when it was all o\er (as his biethien mvaiiably do), and, touching 
his hat, asked, as a inattei of course, for ‘ a copper for the water- 
man ’ Now, the faie w^as by no means a handsome man , and, 
waxing very indignant at the demand, he replied — ‘ Money ^ What 
for> Coming up and looking at me, I suppose ^ ’ — ‘Veil, sir,’ 
lejoined the waterman, with a smile of immovable complacency, 
‘ thafs w orth tw opence ’ 

The identical w’-ateiman afteiwards attained a very prominent 
station in society, and as w^e know something of his life, and ha\e 
often thought of telling what we do know^, perhaps we shall iie\ci 
have a better opportunity than the present 

Ml William Barker, then, for that was the gentleman’s name, 
Mr. William Barker w^as born but why need w^e relate 

w^here Mr William Baiker was born, or when? Why scrutinise 
the entries in paiochial ledgers, oi seek to penetrate the Luciman 
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ni}steiic;s ot lymg-m hospitals^ Mr William Baiker 7i'as hoiu, or 
he Ind nevei hceii dheie is a son — theie \\as a fathei Theie is 
an effect — iheic v\as a cause Smely this is sufficient mfoimation 
foi the most Fatmia-hl:e ciiiiosity^ and, if it be not, %\e 1 egret oui 
inability to supply any fuither e\iclence on the point Can there 
be a moie satisfactoiy, 01 more strictly parliamentaiy comse^ 
Impossible 

We at once a\o^Y a similar inability to lecoid at what precise 
period, 01 by what particular process, this gentleman’s patronymic, 
of William Barker, became corrupted into ‘ Bill Boorkei ’ Mi 
Baikei acquired a high standing, and no mconsideiable reputation, 
among the members of that profession to which he more peculiarly 
de\ oted his energies , and to them he was generally known, either 
by the familiar appellation of ‘Bill Booiker,’ 01 the flattermg 
designation of ‘ Aggera^vatm Bill,’ the latter being a playful and 
expressive solnquet^ illustrative of Mr Barker’s great talent in 
‘ aggeiawatin ’ and rendering wild such subjects of her Majesty as 
aie con\e}ed from place to place, through the mstiumentality of 
omnibuses Of the early life of Mr Baikei little is known, and 
even thaife litde is in\ohed in considerable doubt and obscurity A 
want of application, a resdessness of purpose, a thirsting after poitei, 
a lo\e of all that is rowing and cadger -like in nature, shared m 
common with many other great geniuses, appear to hate been his 
leading char^'cteiistics The busy hum of a parochial fiee-school, 
and the shady repose of a county gaol, were alike inefficacious in 
producing the slightest alteration in Mr Barker’s disposition His 
fe\ensh attachment to change and variety nothing could repress, 
his natne daring no punishment could subdue 

If Mr Barker can be fairly said to hat e had any w eakness in his 
earlier years, it tvas an amiable one — love, love in its most com- 
prehensive form — a love of ladies, liquids, and pocket-handkerchiefs 
It tvas no selfish feeling , it tvas not confined to his own possessions, 
tvhich but too many men regard with exclusive complacency No , 
it was a nobler lote — a general principle It extended itself with 
equal force to the property of other people 

There is something teiy affecting in this It is still more affect- 
ing to know, that such philanthropy is but imperfectly rewarded 
Bow -street, Newgate, and IMillbank, are a poor return for general 
benevolence, evincing itself in an irrepressible love for all created 
objects Ml Baiker felt it so After a lengthened interview wuth 
the highest legal authorities, he quitted his ungrateful country, with 
the consent, and at the expense, of its Government , proceeded to 
a distant shore, and there employed himself, like another Cmcin- 
natus, m clearing and cultivating the soil — a peaceful pursuit, in 
which a term of seven years glided almost imperceptibly away 

Whether, at the expiiation of the period we have just mentioned, 
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the Biitish Government required Mr. Barker’s presence here, or did 
not require his lesidence abroad, we have no distinct means of 
ascei taming We should be inclined, howevei, to favour the latter 
position, inasmuch as we do not find that he v as advanced to any 
other public post on his return, than the post at the cornei of the 
Haymarket, where he officiated as assistant-wateiman to the hackney- 
coach stand Seated, in this capacity, on a couple of tubs neai the 
cuibstone, with a brass plate and number suspended round his neck 
by a massive chain, and his ankles curiously enveloped in haybands, 
he IS supposed to have made those obseivations on human nature 
which exercised so material an influence over all his proceedings m 
later life 

Mr Barker had not officiated for many months m this capacity, 
when the appeal ance of the first omnibus caused the public mind to 
go in a new direction, and prevented a great many hackney-coaches 
fiom going m any direction at all The genius of Mi Barkei at 
once perceived the whole extent of the injury that would be 
eventually inflicted on cab and coach stands, and, by consequence, 
on watermen also, by the progress of the system of which the first 
omnibus was a pait He saw, too, the necessity of adoptwg some 
more profitable profession, and his active mind at once perceived 
how much might be done m the way of enticing the youthful and 
unwary, and shoving the old and helpless, into the wrong buss, 
and cairymg them off, until, reduced to despaii, they ransomed 
themselves by the payment of sixpence a-head, or, to adopt his own 
figurative expression in all its native beauty, ‘till they i\as rig’laily 
done ovei, and forked out the stumpy ’ 

An oppoitumty foi lealising his fondest anticipations, soon 
presented itself Rumours vere rife on the hackney-coach stands, 
that a buss nas building, to run from Lisson-grove to the Bank, 
down Oxfoid-street and Holborn, and the rapid increase of busses 
on the Paddington-road, encouraged the idea Mr Barker secretly 
and cautiously inquired in the proper quarters The report was 
coriect, the ‘Royal William’ was to make its first journey on the 
folloivmg Monday It was a crack affair altogether An enter- 
piising young cabman, of established reputation as a dashing whip 
■ — for he had compiomised with the parents of three scrunched 
children, and just ‘worked out’ his fine foi knocking dowm an 
old lady — was the driver, and the spirited piopiietoi, knowing 
Ml Barker’s qualifications, appointed him to the vacant office of 
cad on the \ery first application The buss began to run, and 
Mr Barker entered into a new suit of clothes, and on a new sphere 
of action 

To recapitulate all the improvements introduced by this extra- 
ordinary man into the omnibus system — gradually, indeed, but 
surely —would occupy a far greater space than w^e are enabled to 
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devote to this impeifect memoir To him is umvei sally assigned 
the ongmai suggestion of the practice which afterwards became so 
general — of the driver of a second buss keeping constantly behind 
the first one, and diivmg the pole of his vehicle either into the door 
of the other, every time it was opened, or through the body of any 
lady or gentleman who might make an attemjDt to get into it , a 
humoious and pleasant invention, exhibiting all that originality of 
idea, and fine, bold flow of spirits, so conspicuous in every action 
of this great man 

Ml Barker had opponents of comse, what man m public life 
has not^ But even his worst enemies cannot deny that he has 
taken more old ladies and gentlemen to Paddington who wanted to 
go to the Bank, and more old ladies and gentlemen to the Bank 
who wanted to go to Paddington, than any six men on the load, 
and hoivever much malevolent spirits may pretend to doubt the 
accuiacy of the statement, they well know" it to be an established 
fact, that he has forcibly conve} ed a variety of ancient persons of 
either sex, to both places, who had not the slightest oi most distant 
intention of going an}wheie at all 

]Mi Paikex was the identical cad wLo nobl} distinguished him- 
self, some time since, by keeping a tiadesman on the step — the 
omnibus going at full speed all the time — till he had thrashed him 
to his entire satisfaction, and finally throwing him aw^ay, wlien he 
had quite done with him Mr Baikei it oitght to have been, who 
honestly indignant at being ignominiously ejected fiom a house of 
public enteitainment, kicked the landloid m the knee, and theieby 
caused his death Wc say it o'light to ba\e been Mr Barkei, 
because the action was not a common one, and could have 
emanated from no oidinaiy mind 

It has now become mattei of history, it is lecorded in the 
Newgate Calendar, and w"e wish we could attiibute this piece of 
daiing heroism to Mr Barkei We regiet being compelled to state 
that it was not performed by him Would, foi the family ciedit 
we could add, that it w’-as achieved by his bi other * 

It was m the exercise of the nicei details of his piofession, that 
hir Barker’s knowledge of human natuie was beautifully displayed 
He could tell at a glance where a passenger wanted to go to, and 
would shout the name of the place accoidingly, without the slightest 
reference to the real destination of the vehicle He knew exactly 
the kind of old lady that wmuld be too much flurried by the process 
of pushing ill and pulling out of the caiavan, to discover w here she 
had been put down, until too late, had an intuitive perception of 
what w"as passing m a passenger’s mind when he mwaidly resolved 
to ^ pull that cad up to-monow morning,’ and neier failed to 
make himself agreeable to female servants, whom he w"ould place 
next the door, and talk to all the way 
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Human judgment is never infallible, and it would occasionally 
happen that Mi Barkei experimentalised vitli the timidity or 
foibeaiance of the wrong peison, in \\hich case a summons to a 
Police-office, was, on moie than one occasion, followed by a com- 
mittal to prison It was not in the power of tiifles such as these, 
however, to subdue the fieedom of his spiiit As soon as they 
passed away, he lesumed the duties of his profession with unabated 
aidoui 

We have spoken of Mr Barkei and of the led cab-drivei, in the 
past tense Alas ’ Mr Baikei. has again become an absentee , and 
the class of men to which they both belonged is fast disappearing 
Improvement has peered beneath the apions of our cabs, and 
penetrated to the very inneimost recesses of our omnibuses Diit 
and fustian will vanish before cleanliness and livery Slang will be 
forgotten when civility becomes general and that enlightened, 
eloquent, sage, and profound body, the Magistracy/ of London, will 
be deprived of half their amusement, and half then occupation 


CPIAPTER XVIII 

A PA.RIIAMENTARY SKETCH 

We hope our readers vili not be alarmed at this lather ominous title 
We assure them that we aie not about to become political, neither 
have we the slightest intention of being more prosy than usual — if ve 
can help it It has occurred to us that a slight sketch of the general 
aspect of ‘ the House,’ and the crowds that resort to it on the mglit 
of an important debate, vould be productive of some amusement 
and as we have made some few calls at the aforesaid bouse in our 
time — have visited it quite often enough for our purpose, and a 
great deal too often for our personal peace and comfort — we ha\e 
determined to attempt the description Dismissing from oui minds, 
therefore, all that feeling of awe, wffiich \ague ideas of breaches of 
privilege, Serjeant-at-Arms, heavy denunciations, and still heavier 
fees, are calculated to awaken, we enter at once into the building, 
and upon our subject 

Half-past four o’clock— and at five the mo\er of the Address vill 
be 'on his legs,’ as the newspapers announce sometimes by way of 
novelty, as if speakers w ere occasionally in the habit of standing on 
their heads The members are pouring in, one after the othei, m 
shoals The few^ spectators who can obtain standing-room in the 
passages, scrutinise them as they pass, with the utmost interest, and 
the man who can identify a member occasionally, becomes a person 
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of gieat importance Every now and then you hear earnest 
vhispeis of ‘1 hat’s Sir John Thomson^ ‘ Which ^ him with the 
gilt Older lound his neck^’ ‘No, no, that’s one of the messengeis 
— that othei with the yellow gloves, is Su John Thomson ’ ‘Pleie’s 
Mr Smith’ ‘ Loi ’ ’ ‘Yes, how d’ye do, sii ^ — (He is our new 
memhei) — How do you do, sir ^ ’ Mi Snnth stops turns lOund 
vith an air of enchanting mbanity (for the lumoui of an intended 
dissolution has been very extensively ciicnlated this morning) , 
seizes both the hands of his giatified constituent, and, aftci greeting 
him vith the most enthusiastic varmth, daits into the lobby with 
an extiaordinaiy display of ardour in the public cause, leaving an 
immense impression m his fa^om on the mmd of his ‘fellow- 
townsman ’ 

The aiiivals mciease in numbei, and the heat and noise increase 
in very unpleasant proportion The livery servants foim a com- 
plete lane on either side of the passage, and you 1 educe youiself 
into the smallest possible space to avoid being turned out You 
see that stout man with the hoaise -voice, in the blue coat, queei- 
crowned, bioad-biimmed hat, white corduioy bieeches, and great 
boots, ho has been talking incessantly for half an hour past, and 
w^hose importance has occasioned no small quantity of miith among 
the strangers That is the great consei\atoi of the peace of West- 
mmstei You cannot fail to have remarked the giacc wuth which 
he saluted the noble Lord who passed just nowq 01 the excessive 
dignity of his air, as he expostulates with the ciow^d He is rathei 
out of temper now, in consequence of the -very irreverent behavioui 
of those tw 0 young fellow^s behind him, w^ho have done nothing but 
laugh all the time they have been here 

‘Will they di-vide to-night, do you think, Mi ?’ timidly 

mquiies a little thin man m the ciowd, hoping to conciliate the 
man of office 

‘How’- you ask such questions, sir?’ replies the functional y, 
in an inciedibly loud key, and pettishly giaspmg the thick stick he 
caiiies in his right hand ‘ Pray do not, sii I beg of }ou, piay 
do not, sir ’ The little man looks remaikably out of his element, 
and the uninitiated pait of the thiong aie in positne con-vulsions 
of laughter 

Just at this moment some unfoitunate individual appeals, with a 
•very smirking air, at the bottom of the long passage He has 
managed to elude the vigilance of the special constable down- 
stairs, and is evidently congiatulatmg himself on having made his 
way so far 

‘Go back, sir — you must come heie,’ shouts the hoarse one, 
with tiemendous emphasis of voice and gesture, the moment the 
offender catches his eye 

The stranger pauses 
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‘Do you lieai, sir — will you go back?’ continues the official 
dignitary, gently pushing the mtiuder some half-dozen yards 

‘ Come, don’t push me,’ replies the stranger, turning angiily 
round 

‘ I will, sir ’ 

‘ You won’t, sir ’ 

‘ Go out, sii ’ 

‘ 1 ake your hands off me, sir ’ 

‘ Go out of the passage, sir ’ 

‘ You’re a Jack-in-office, sii ’ 

‘ A what ^ ’ ejaculates he of the boots 

‘ A J ack-in-office, sir, and a very insolent fellow,’ reiterates the 
stranger, now completely m a passion 

‘ Pray do not force me to put you out, sir,’ letoits the othei — 

‘ pray do not — my instructions aie to keep this passage cleai — it’s 
the Speaker’s ordeis, sii ’ 

‘ D — n the Speaker, sii > ’ shouts the intruder 
‘ Plere, AVilson ’ — Collins’’ gasps the officci, actually paialysed 
at this insulting expiession, wffiich m his mind is all but high 
tieason , ‘ take this man out — take him out, I say ’ H^w dare 
you, sii and down goes the unfoitunate man five staiis at a time, 
turning lound at every stoppage, to come back again, and de- 
nouncing bitter \engeance against the commander-m-chief, and all 
his supernumeiaries 

‘ Make way, gentlemen, — pray make way for the Members, I beg 
of you ’ ’ shouts the zealous officei, turning back, and preceding a 
whole string of the hbeial and independent 

You see this feiocious-looking gentleman, uith a complexion 
almost as sallow as his linen, and whose large black moustache 
w ould give him the appearance of a figure m a hairdresser’s window, 
if his countenance possessed the thought which is communicated to 
those waxen caricatures of the human face divine He is a militia- 
officer, and the most amusing person in the House Can anything 
be more exquisitely absurd than the burlesque grandeur of his air, 
as he strides up to the lobby, his eyes i oiling like those of a Tuik’s 
head in a cheap Dutch clock? He never appears without that 
bundle of dirty papers which he carries under his left arm, and 
which aie generally supposed to’ be the miscellaneous estimates for 
1804, or some equally important documents He is very punctual 
m his attendance at the House, and his self-satisfied ‘ He-ar-He-ar,’ 
is not unfrequently the signal for a general titter 

This is the gentleman who once actually sent a messenger up to 
the Strangers’ gallery m the old House of Commons, to inquire the 
name of an individual who was using an eye-glass, in order that he 
might complain to the Speaker that the person m question was 
quizzing him ’ On anothei occasion, he is reported to have 
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lepaired to Bellamy’s kitchen — a rcfieshment-room, where peisons 
^\ho are not Memheis are admitted on sufFeiance, as it weie^ — and 
perceiving two or thiee gentlemen at supper, \\ho, he was aware, 
weie not Membeis, and could not, in that place, very veil resent 
his behaviour, he indulged in the pleasantry of sittmg vith his 
booted leg on the table at vhich they \veie supping ' He is 
generally haimless, though, and aiwa}s amusing 

By dint of patience, and some little inteiest with oui fiiend the 
constable, we ha\e contiived to make our way to the lobby, and 
you can just manage to catch an occasional ghmp^^e of the House, 
as the dooi is opened foi the admission of Membeis It is toleiably 
full already, and little gioups of Members aie congiegated together 
heie, discussing the interesting topics of the day 

That smait-looking fellow in the black coat with velvet facings and 
cuffs, who w^ears his hat so rakishly, is ‘Honest Tom,’ a 

metropolitan representatn e , and the laige man in the cloak w ith 
the w^hite lining — not the man by the pillar, the other with the light 
hair hanging over his coat collar behind — is his colleague Ihe 
quiet gentlemanly -looking man m the blue surtout, gray tiouseis, 
white neckerchief, and globes, whose closely -buttoned coat displays 
his manl) hguie and bioad chest to great advantage, is a -very well- 
known charactei He has fought a gieat many bittles m his tune, 
and conquered like the heroes of old, with no othei aims than those 
the gods gave him The old haid-featured man w*ho is standing 
near him, is really a good specimen of a class of men, now neaily 
extinct He is a county Member, and has been fiom time wheieof 
the memory of man is not to the contrar} Look at his loose, 
wide, brown coat, with capacious pockets on each side, the knee- 
bieeches and boots, the immensely long w^aistcoat, and siher watch- 
chain dangling below it, the wide-biimmed blown hat, and the white 
handkerchief tied in a gieat bow^, with straggling ends sticking out 
be;yond his shiit-frill It is a costume one seldom sees nowadays, 
and when the few who w^ear it haxe died off, it will be quite extinct 
He can tell you long stories of Fox, Pitt, Sheiidan, and Canning, 
and how much better the House was managed m those times, when 
they used to get up at eight or nine o’clock, except on regulai field- 
days, of which evei}body was apprised befoiehand He has a great 
contempt for all young Members of Parliament, and thinks it quite 
impossible that a man can say anything w orth hearing, unless he has 
sat in the House for fifteen years at least, without saying anything 
at all He is of opinion that ‘ that young Macaulay ’ w as a regulai 
impostor, he allows, that Lord Stanley may do something one of 
these days, but ‘ he’s too young, sir — too young ’ He is an excellent 
authority on points of precedent, and when he giows talkative, after 
his wine, wall tell you how Sii Somebody Something, when he was 
whipper-in foi the Government, brought four men out of their beds 
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to vote in the majoiityj thiee of whom died on their w’-ay home 
again j how the House once divided on the question, that fresh 
candles be now brought in^ how the Speaker was once upon a 
time left m the chair by accident, at the conclusion of business, 
and was obliged to sit m the Blouse by himself for three hoais, till 
some hlembei could be knocked up and bi ought back again, to 
move the adjoiunment j and a gieat many other anecdotes of a 
similai description 

There he stands, leaning on his stick ^ looking at the thiong of 
Exquisites around him with most piofoimd contempt , and conjuring 
up, befoie his mind’s eye, the scenes he beheld m the old House, 
in days gone by, wTiCn his own feelings A\eie fiesher and brighter, 
and when, as he imagines, wit, talent, and patiiotism flourished 
moic biightly too 

You aie curious to know who that young man in the rough great- 
coat is, who has accosted evei> Member who has entered the House 
since w^e ha\e been standing heie He is not a Membex ^ he is 
only an ‘ heieditary bondsman,’ or, m other wmids, an lush coire- 
spondent of an Irish newspaper, w^ho has just piocured his forty- 
second frank from a Member whom he never saw in his life^'' before 
Iheie he goes again — another ' Bless the man, he has his hat and 
pockets full already 

Wc wall try ^ our fortune at the Sti angers’ gallery, though the 
nature of the debate eiicomages very little hope of success What 
on earth are you about ^ Holding up your cider as if it weic a 
talisman at wfliose command the wicket w^ould fly open ^ Nonsense, 
Just preseive the order foi an autogiaph, if it he wmith keeping at 
all, and make youi appeal ance at the dooi with youi thumb and 
foiefinger expiessively mseited m youi w^aistcoat-pocket This tall 
stout man m black is the door-keeper ‘Anyioom^’ ‘Not an 
inch — two or thiee dozen gentlemen* waiting down-staiis on the 
chance of somebody’s going out’ Puli out your puise — ‘Are you 
quito suie there’s no room^’ — ‘I’ll go and look,’ replies the door- 
keepei, wuth a wustful glance at your puise, ‘ but I m afiaid theie’s 
not ’ He letmns, and with ical feeling assiues you that it is moially 
impossible to get near the gallciy It is of no use waiting When 
you are refused admission into the Stiangers’ galleiy at the House 
of Commons, under such ciicumstances, you may return home 
thoioughly satisfied that the place must be lemarkably full indeed 

Ketiacmg our steps thiough the long passage, descending the 
Stans, and crossing Palace-} aid, we halt at a small tempoiaiy door- 
way adjoining the King’s entiance to the House of Lords The 
ordex of the serjeant-at-aims will admit you into the Reporters’ 
galleiy, from whence you can obtain a tolerably good view of the 

* This papei was wiitten before the practice of exhibiting Members of Parln- 
11^ rnnoqities foi the Small charge of half a-crown, was abolished, 
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House Take care of the slaiis, they aie none of the Lest ^ thiough 
this little wicket — theie As soon as your eyes become a little used 
to the mist of the place, and the glaic of the chandelieis below you, 
you will see that some ummpoitant peisonage on the Ministerial 
side of the House (to your light hand) is speaking, amidst a hum of 
’voices and confusion \^hich would ri\al Babel, but foi the ciicum- 
stance of its being all m one language 

The ^heai, hear,^ which occasioned that laugh, pioceeded fiom 
our ^valllke fiiend with the moustache, he is sitting on the back 
seat against the wall, behind the Llember who is speaking, looking 
as ferocious and intellectual as usual Take one look aiound you, 
and retire > The body of the House and the side galleries aie full 
of Members , some, with their legs on the back of the opposite seat , 
some, with theirs sti etched out to then utmost length on the flooi , 
some going out, others coming in, all talking, laughing, lounging, 
coughing, oh-mg, questioning, or gioaning, piesentmg a conglomera- 
tion of noise and confusion, to be met with in no other place m 
existence, not e\ en excepting Smithfield on a market-da} , 01 a cock- 
pit in Its glory 

But*^et us not omit to notice Bellamy’s kitchen, 01, in other 
woids, the lefieshment-room, common to both Houses of Pailiamcnt, 
where hlimsteriahsts and Oppositioxiists, Whigs and Tones, Radicals, 
Peers, and Destructives, strangers fiom the gallery, and the moie 
favoured strangers from below^ the bai, aie alike at liberty to lesoit , 
where dners honouiabie members piove their perfect independence 
by lemaimng dining the ivholc of a heavy debate, solacing them- 
sehes wnth the creature comfoits , and whence they are summoned 
by whippers-in, wdien the House is on the point of dmding , eithei 
to gi\e their ‘conscientious votes’ on questions of which they are 
conscientiously innocent of knowing anything whatever, or to find 
a vent for the playful exubeiance of then wme-mspiied fancies, m 
boisteious shouts of ‘Divide,’ occasionally vaiied with a little 
howling, barking, crownng, 01 other ebullitions of senator lal 
pleasantry 

AVhen }ou have ascended the naiiow’’ staircase which, in the 
piesent temporary House of Commons, leads to the place we aie 
desciibing, }ou will piobably observe a couple of looms on }oiii 
light hand, with tables spread for dining Neither of these is the 
kitchen, although they aie both devoted to the same purpose, the 
kitchen IS fuithei on to our left, up these half-dozen staiis Befoie 
we ascend the staircase, however, we must request }ou to pause m 
front of this little bar-place with the sash-windows, and beg your 
particular attention to the steady, honest-looking old fellow m black, 
who IS Its sole occupant Nicholas (we do not mmd mentioning 
the old fellow’s name, for if Nicholas be not a public man, w^ho is 
-—and public men’s names are public piopeit}) — Nicholas is the 
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butler of Bellamy’s, and has held the same place, diessed exactly in 
the same manner, and said piecisely the same things, ever since the 
oldest of its piesent visitors can remembei An excellent servant 
Nicholas is — an imiivalled compounder of salad-dressing — an 
admiiable prepaier of soda-water and lemon— a special mixer of 
cold giog and punch — and, above all, an unequalled judge of 
cheese If the old man have such a thing as vanity in his com- 
position, this IS ccitainly his piide , and if it be possible to imagine 
that anything m this woild could distuib his impenetiable calmness, 
we should say it would be the doubting his judgment on this 
impoitant point 

We needn’t tell you all this, however, for if you have an atom of 
observation, one glance at his sleek, knowing-looking head and 
face — his piim white neckerchief, with the wooden tie into vhich 
it has been regularly folded foi twenty yeais past, meiging by 
impel ceptible degrees into a small-plaited shirt-fnll — and his com- 
fortable-looking foim encased in a veil-brushed suit of black — 
would give you a better idea of his leal character than a column of 
our pool desciiption could convey 

N icliolas is rather out of his element now , he cannot ^^ee the 
kitchen as he used to in the old House , theie, one wundow of his 
glass-case opened into the room, and then, for the edificatiqii and 
behoof of more juvenile questioneis, he would stand for an hour 
togethei, answering deferential questions about Sheiidan, and 
Percival, and Castlereagh, and Heaven knows who beside, with 
manifest delight, awxays mseiting a ^Mister’ befoie eveiy com- 
moneTs name 

Nicholas, like all men of his age and standing, has a great idea 
of the degeneracy of the times He seldom expi esses any political 
opinions, but we managed to asceitain, just before the passing of 
the Refoim Bill, that Nicholas was a thorough Reformer Ydiat 
was oui astonishment to discover shortly aftei the meeting of the 
fist reformed Parliament, that he was a most mveteiate and 
decided Toiy > It was \ery odd some men change then opinions 
from necessity, others from expediency, otheis fiom inspiration, 
but that Nicholas should undergo any change m any respect, was 
an event wm had never contemplated, and should have consideied 
impossible His strong opinion against the clause which empowered 
the metropolitan districts to return Members to Parliament, too, 
wms perfectly unaccountable 

We discovered the seciet at last, the metropolitan Members 
always dined at home The rascals * As for giving additional 
Members to Ireland, it w^as even worse — decidedly unconstitutional 
Why, sir, an Irish Member would go up there, and eat more dinner 
than three English Members put together He took no wane , 
drank table-beer by the half-gallon , and went home to Manchester- 
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buildings, or Millbank-street, for his whiskey -and-water And ^\hat 
w as the consequence ^ Why, the concern lost — actually lost, sir 
■ — by bis pationage A queer old fellow is Nicholas, and as com- 
pletely a pait of the building as the house itself We \\onder he 
ever left the old place, and fully expected to see in the papers, the 
moining after the fire, a pathetic account of an old gentleman in 
black, of decent appearance, who vas seen at one of the upper 
'^Miidovs vhen the flames were at their height, and declared his 
resolute intention of falling vith the floor He must have been 
got out by force Howevei, he vas got out — here he is again, 
looking as he always does, as if he had been in a bandbox evei 
since the last session There he is, at his old post every night, 
just as we have desciibed him and, as chaiacteis aie scaice, and 
faithful seivants scarcer, long may he be there, say ve * 

Nov, when you have taken youi seat m the kitchen, and duly 
noticed the large fire and loasting-jack at one end of the room — 
the little table for v ashing glasses and diaimng jugs at the other — 
the clock over the vindo’w opposite St hlaigaret’s Church — the 
deal tables and va\ candles — the damask table-cloths and baie 
flooi — ^he plate and china on the tables, and the giidiron on the 
file, and a few othei anomalies peculiar to the place — ve vill 
point out to }Our notice tvo 01 thiee of the people present, whose 
station 01 absuidities lender them the most worthy of lemark 

It is half-past twehe o’clock, and as the dnisionhs not expected 
for an hour or two, a few Members are lounging aw^ay the time 
here m preference to standing at the bar of the House, 01 sleeping 
in one of the side galleries That singularly awkward and un- 
gaml} -looking man, m the browmish-white hat, with the stiaggling 
black trouseis which leach about half-way dowm the leg of his 
boots, wdro is leaning against the meat-scieen, apparently deluding 
himself into the belief that he is thinking about something, is a 
splendid sample of a Member of the House of Commons con- 
centiatmg in his own peison the wisdom of a constituency 
Observe the wig, of a dark hue but indescribable coloui, for if it 
be naturally browm, it has acquired a black tint by long service, 
and if it be naturally black, the same cause has imparled to it a 
tinge of lusty brown, and remark how very materially the gieat 
blmkei-like spectacles assist the expression of that most intelligent 
face Seriously speaking, did }ou e^ei see a countenance so 
expressive of the most hopeless extieme of he^^y dulness, 01 
behold a foim so strangely put together^ He is no gieat speakei 
but wdien he docs address the House, the effect is absolutely 
11 resistible 

The small gentleman with the sharp nose, who has just saluted 
him, IS a Member of Parliament, an ex-ikldcrman, and a soit of 
amateur fireman He, and the celebrated fiieman’s dog, were 
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obseived to be lemaikably active at the coiiflagiation of the two 
Houses of Pailiament — they both laii up and down, and m and 
out, getting under people’s feet, and into ever} body’s way, fully 
impiessed with the belief that they were doing a gieat deal of 
good, and baikmg tiemendously The dog went quietly back to 
his kennel wuth the engine, but the gentleman kept up such an 
incessant noise foi some w’-eeks after the occuireiice, that he became 
a positive nuisance As no more parliamentaiy hies have occurred, 
however, and as he has consequently had no more oppoitunities of 
wilting to the newspapers to relate how^, by w^ay of preseivmg 
pictuies he cut them out of then frames, and pei formed other great 
national services, he has gradually relapsed into his old state of 
calmness 

That female m black — not the one w^hom the Loid’s-Day-Bill 
Baionet has just chucked undei the chin ^ the shorter of the two — 
IS ‘ Jane ’ the Elebe of Bellamy’s Jane is as great a chaiactei as 
Nicholas, in hei w^ay Her leading features aie a thoiough con- 
tempt for the great majoiity of her visitors, her piedominant 
quality, love of admiiation, as } 0 u cannot fail to observe, if you 
mark the glee with which she listens to something the*^yoimg 
Member near her mutters somewhat unintelligibly in her ear (for 
his speech is rather thick from some cause or other), and how 
playfully she digs the handle of a folk into the arm with which he 
detains her, by way of reply 

Jane is no bad hand at repartees, and showeis them about, wuth 
a degree of liberality and total absence of reserve oi constraint, 
which occasionally excites no small amazement m the minds of 
strangers She cuts jokes with Nicholas, too, but looks up to him 
with a great deal of respect, the immovable stolidity with which 
Nicholas receives the afoiesaid jokes, and looks on, at certain 
pastoral friskmgs and lompings (Jane’s only recreations, and they 
are very innocent too) which occasionally take place in the passage, 
is not the least amusing part of his character 

The tw^o persons who aic seated at the table in the corner, at the 
faithei end of the room, have been constant guests here, for many 
years past, and one of them has feasted wuthin these w^alls, many 
a time, with the most brilliant characters of a biilliant period He 
has gone up to the other House since then , the greater pait of his 
boon companions have shared Yorick’s fate, and his visits to 
Bellamy’s aie comparatively few^ 

If he really be eating his supper nowq at what hour can he 
possibly have dined ^ A second solid mass of rump-steak has 
disappeared, and he eat the first in four minutes and three quarters, 
by the clock over the wundow^ Was there ever such a personifica- 
tion of Falstaff > Mark the air with which he gloats over that 
Stilton, as he removes the napkin which has been placed beneath 
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his chin to catch the superfluous giavy of the steak, and with wfliat 
gusto he imbibes the porter which has been fetched, expiessly for 
him, in the pe \ter pot Listen to the hoaise sound of that voice, 
kept down as it is by layers of solids, and deep draughts of iich 
wine, and tell us if you cv er saw such a peifect pictuie of a regular 
goitimand , and whethei he is not exactly the man whom 30U would 
pitch upon as having been the partner of Sheridan’s pailiamentaiy 
carouses, the volunteer diivei of the hackney-coach that took him 
home, and the in\oluntaiy upsettei of the whole paity^ 

Vhat an amusing contrast between his voice and appeal ance, and 
that of the spaie, squeaking old man, who sits at the same table, 
and who, elevating a little cracked bantam soit of voice to its highest 
pitch, imokes damnation upon his own eyes 01 somebody else’s at 
the commencement of every sentence he utters ‘ The Captain,’ as 
they call him, is a \ ery old frequentei of Eellamy’s , much addicted 
to stopping ^ after the House is up’ (an inexpiable ciime in Jane’s 
eyes), and a complete walking leseivoir of spirits and water 
The old Peer — or lathei, the old man — foi his peerage is of 
compaiatuely recent date — has a huge tumblei of hot punch 
bioughi him, and the othei damns and dunks, and dunks and 
damns, and smokes hlembeis aiine evei} moment m a gicat 
bustle to lepoit that ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s up,’ and 
to get glasses of brand} -and-watei to sustain them duiing the 
diMSion, people who ha-'e oideied suppei, count<!rmand it, and 
prepare to go down-stairs, when suddenly a bell is heard to ring 
with tiemendous Molence, and a ciy of ‘ Di-vi-SiOn ' ’ is heard in the 
passage This is enough, away rush the membcis pell-mell I he 
room is cleared in an instant, the noise lapidly dies away, }Ou 
hear thecieakmg of the last boot on the last stair, and aie left alone 
with the leviathan of lump-steaks. 


CHAPTER XIX 

PUBLIC DINNERS 

All public dinneis 111 London, fiom the Loid klayoi’s annual 
banquet at Guildhall, to the Chiinney-sweepeis’ anmveisaiy at 
White Conduit House , from the Goldsmiths’ to the Butchers’, from 
the Sheriffs’ to the Licensed Virtualleis’ , aie amusing scenes Of 
all entertainments of this description, however, w^e think the annual 
dinner of some public charity is the most amusing At a Company’s 
dinner, the people aie nearly all alike — regular old stagers, who 
mal e it a mattei of business; and a thing not to be laughed at. At 
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a political dinnei, everybody is disagreeable, and inclined to 
speechify — much the same thing, by-the-bye , but at a chanty 
dinner you see people of all soits, kinds, and descriptions The 
wine may not be lemaikably special, to be sure, and we have heard 
some haid-heaited monsters grumble at the collection , but we really 
think the amusement to be derived from the occasion, sufficient to 
counteibalance even these disadvantages 

Let us suppose you aie induced to attend a dinner of this 
description — ‘ Indigent Orphans' Friends' Bene\olent Institution,' 
ve think it is The name of the chanty is a line oi t\^o longei, but 
never mind the rest You have a distinct lecollection, ho\\evei, 
that you puichased a ticket at the solicitation of some charitable 
friend and you deposit youiself in a hackney>coach, the driver of 
which — no doubt that you may do the thing m style — turns a deaf 
ear to >our earnest entreaties to be set dovn at the corner of Gieat 
Queen-street, and persists in canning you to the very door of the 
Freemasons’, lound which a crowd of people aie assembled to 
Witness the entiance of the indigent orphans’ friends You heai 
great speculations as you pay the faie, on the possibility of your 
being the noble Lord who is announced to fill the chanson the 
occasion, and are highly gratified to hear it eventually decided that 
you are only a ^ wocalist ’ 

The first thing that strikes you, on youi entrance, is the astonish- 
ing importance' of the committee You observe a door on the fiist 
landing, carefully guarded by two waiteis, in and out of which stout 
gentlemen with very red faces keep lunning, with a degree of speed 
highly unbecoming the giavity of persons of their yeais and corpu- 
lency You pause, quite alaimed at the bustle, and" thinking, m 
youi innocence, that two or three people must have been cairied 
out of the dmmg-ioom m fits, at least You are immediately un- 
deceived by the waitei — ' Up-stairs, if you please, sir, this is the 
committec-ioom ’ Up-stairs you go, accordingly, vondermg, as 
you mount, what the duties of the committee can be, and whether 
they ever do anything be}ond confusing each other, and running 
over the waiteis 

Having deposited your hat and cloak, and received a remarkably 
small scrap of pasteboard in exchange ('which, as a matter of couise, 
}0u lose, befoie you requiie it again), you enter the hall, down 
which there are three long tables for the less distinguished guests, 
with a cioss table on a laised platfoim at the upper end for the 
reception of the -veiy particular fiiends of the indigent orphans 
Being foitunate enough to find a plate vithout anybody’s card m it, 
you wisely seat youiself at once, and have a little leisure to" look 
about you Waiters, with wune-baskets in their hands, are placing 
decanters of sheriy down the tables, at ^ery respectable distances , 
melancholy-looking salt-cellais, and decayed vinegar-cuiets, which 
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might have belonged to the parents of the indigent orphans in their 
time, are scattered at distant intervals on the cloth ^ and the lmi%s 
and folks look as if they had done duty at every public dinner m 
London since the accession of Geoige the First The musicians 
are sciaping and grating and screwing tremendously — playing no 
notes but notes of prepaiation ^ and se\eral gentlemen are gliding 
along the sides of the tables, looking into plate after plate with 
frantic eagerness, the expression of then countenances groiiing 
moie and more dismal as they meet \\ith ever} body’s card but 
their oi\n 

You turn round to take a look at the table behind }ou, and — not 
being in the habit of attending public dinners — are somewhat stiuck 
by the appearance of the party on which your eyes rest One of 
Its principal members appears to be a little man, with a long and 
rather inflamed face, and giay hair brushed bolt upright in front, 
he wears a wisp of black silk lound his neck, without any stiflenei, 
as an apology for a neckerchief, and is addressed by his companions 
by the familiar appellation of ^Fitz,' 01 some such monosyllable 
Near him is a stout man in a white neckerchief and buff waistcoat, 
with slfming dark hair, cut very shoit in front, and a great, round, 
hcalthy-lookmg face, on which he studiously preserves a half senti- 
mental simper Next him, again, is a large-headed man, with black 
hail and bushy whiskers , and opposite them are tw^opr three otheis, 
one of wLom is a little round-faced peison, m a dress-stock and 
blue undei-w aistcoat Theie is something peculiar in their air and 
manner, though you could haidly describe what it is , you cannot 
divest youiself of the idea that they have come for some otbei 
purpose than mere eating and drinking You have no time to 
debate the matter, however, for the waiters (who have been arranged 
in lines down the room, placing the dishes on table) retire to the 
lower end , the daik man m the blue coat and bright buttons, who 
has the direction of the music, looks up to the gallery, and calls out 
‘band’ in a very loud voice, out burst the orchestra, up rise the 
visitors, in march fourteen stewards, each with a long wand in his 
hand, like the evil genius m a pantomime , then the chairman, then 
the titled visitois , they all make their w^ay up the room, as fast as 
they can, bowing, and smiling, and smirking, and looking remark- 
ably amiable The applause ceases, grace is said, the clatter of 
plates and dishes begins , and eveiy one appears highly gratified, 
either with the presence of the distinguished visitors, or the com- 
mencement of the anxiously-expected dinner 

As to the dinner itself — the mere dinner — it goes off much the 
same everywhere Tureens of soup are emptied with awTul rapidity 
— w’-aiters take plates of turbot away, to get lobster-sauce, and bring 
back plates of lobster-sauce without tuibot, people who can carve 
poultry aie great fools if they own it, and people who can’t have 
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no wish to learn The knives and forks foim a pleasing accompani- 
ni^'it to Aubei’s music, and Aubei’s music would form a pleasing 
accompaniment to the dinner, if you could hear anything besides 
the cymbals The substantials disappear — moulds of jelly vanish 
like lightning — hearty eateis wipe then foreheads, and appear lather 
overcome by their recent exertions — people who have looked -very 
cioss hitheilo, become remaikably bland, and ask you to take wine 
ill the most friendly manner possible — old gentlemen direct your 
attention to the ladies’ gallery, and take great pains to impress }ou 
with the fact that the chanty is always peculiarly favoured in this 
respect — every one appears chsposed to become talkative — and the 
hum of conversation is loud and general 

‘Pray, silence, gentlemen, if you please, for Non nobis shouts 
the toast-master with stentoiian lungs — a toast-master’s shirt-fiont, 
waistcoat, and ncckei chief, by-the-bye, always exhibit three distinct 
shades of cloudy- white — ‘ Pray, silence, gentlemen, for No?i ?iobis f ’ 
The singers, whom you discover to be no other than the very party 
that excited your cuiiosity at fiist, after ‘pitching’ their voices 
immediately begin foo-toomg most dismally, on which the regular 
old stagers burst into occasional cries of — ‘ Sh — Sh — waeteis > — 
Silence, waiters — stand still, waiters — ^keep back, waiters,’ and othei 
exorcisms, delivered in a tone of indignant remonstrance The 
grace is soon^ concluded, and the company resume their seats 
The uninitiated portion of the guests applaud Non nobis as 
vehemently as if it were a capital comic song, greatly to the 
scandal and indignation of the regular diners, who immediately 
attempt to quell this sacrilegious approbation, by cues of ‘ Hush, 
hush ' ’ whereupon the others, mistaking these sounds for hisses, 
applaud more tumultuously than before, and, by way of placing 
then approval beyond the possibility of doubt, shout ^Encon^' 
most vociferously 

The moment the noise ceases, up starts the toast-master — 
‘ Gentlemen, charge your glasses, if you please i ’ Decanters having 
been handed about, and glasses filled, the toast-master proceeds, 
in a regular ascending scale — ‘ Gentlemen — you— all chaiged ^ 
Piay— silence— gentlemen— foi— the cha — i— r ' ’ The chairman 
rises, and, after stating that he feels it quite unnecessary to preface 
the toast he is about to propose, with any observations whatever, 
wanders into a maze of sentences, and flounders about m the most 
extraoidmaiy mannei, presenting a lamentable spectacle of mystified 
humanity, until he arrives at the words, ‘constitutional so\ereign of 
these lealms,’ at which elderly gentlemen exclaim ‘ Biavo ' ’ and 
hammei the table tremendously wuth then kmfe-handles ‘ Under 
any ciicumstances, it would give him the greatest pride, it wmuld 
give him the greatest pleasure — he might almost say, it would affoid 
him satisfaction [cheers] to propose that toast What must be his 
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feelings, then, when he has the gratification of announcing, that he 
has received her Majesty's commands to apply to the Treasurer ojf 
hei Majesty’s Household, for her Majesty’s annual donation of 25/. 
in aid of the funds of this charity > ’ This announcement (which 
has been regularly made by every chairman, since the first founda- 
tion of the chanty, forty-two years ago) calls foith the most vociferous 
applause, the toast is drunk with a great deal of cheering and 
knocking, and ‘God sa\e the Queen’ is sung by the ‘professional 
gentlemen,’ the unpiofessional gentlemen joining in the choius, 
and giving the national anthem an effect which the newspapers, 
with great justice, describe as ‘ perfectly electiical ’ 

The other ‘loyal and patriotic’ toasts having been drunk with 
all due enthusiasm, a comic song having been well sung by the 
gentleman with the small neckerchief, and a sentimental one by 
the second of the paity, we come to the most important toast of 
the evening — ‘Piospeiity to the chanty’ Here again we are com- 
pelled to adopt newspaper phraseology, and to expiess our regret 
at being ‘ precluded from giving even the substance of the noble 
lord’s observations’ Suffice it to say, that the speech, which is 
somewhat of the longest, is laptuiously leceived, and the toast 
having been dmnk, the «^tevvaids (looking nioie important than 
evei) leave the lOom, and piesently letuin, heading a piocessioii 
of indigent orphans, boys and girls, who walk round the room, 
cuitseymg, and bowing, and treading on each otheVs heels, and 
looking \ery much as if they would like a glass of wine apiece, to 
the high gratification of the company generally, and especially of 
the lady patronesses in the galleiy Extunf children, and re-enter 
stewards, each with a blue plate in his hand The band plays a 
Iwely an, the majoiity of the company put then hands in then 
pockets and look lather serious, and the noise of sovereigns, 
rattling on crockery, is heard fiom all parts of the room 

After a short inteival, occupied in singing and toasting, the 
secretary puts on his spectacles, and proceeds to read the report 
and list of subscriptions, the lattei being listened to with great 
attention ‘Mi Smith, one guinea — Mi Tompkins, one guinea 
— Mr ’Alison, one guinea^ — Mr Hickson, one guinea — Mi Nixon, 
one guinea — Mi Chailes Nixon, one guinea — [hear, heai ’] — IMr 
James Nixon, one guinea — Mr Thomas Nixon, one pound one 
[tremendous applause] Loid Fitz Bmkle, the chairman of the 
day, in addition to an annual donation of fifteen pounds — thirty 
guineas [piolonged knocking seveial gentlemen knock the stems 
off their wine-glasses, in the vehemence of then appiobation] 
Lady Fitz Bmkle, in addition to an annual donation of ten pound 
— twenty pound’ [piotracted knocking and shouts of ‘Bravo’’] 
The list being at length concluded, the chan man rises, and pioposes 
the health of the secietary, than whom he knows no moie zealous 
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or estimable individual The secretary, m returning thanks, observes 
that he knows no moie excellent individual than the chairman — 
except the senior ofificer of the charity, whose health he begs to 
propose The senior officer, in leturnmg thanks, observes that he 
knows no more woithy man than the secretary — except Mr Walker, 
the auditor, whose health he begs to propose Mr Walker, m return- 
ing thanks, disco veis some othei estimable individual, to whom alone 
the senior officer is inferior — and so they go on toasting and lauding 
and thanking the only othei toast of importance being ‘ The Lady 
Patronesses now piesent ^ ’ on which all the gentlemen turn then 
faces towards the ladies’ gallery, shouting tremendously , and little 
priggish men, who have imbibed more wine than usual, kiss their 
hands and exhibit distressing contoitions of visage 

We have piotracted our dinner to so great a length, that we have 
haidly time to add one word by way of grace We can only entreat 
our readers not to imagine, because we have attempted to extract 
some amusement from a charity dinner, that we are at all disposed 
to underrate, either the excellence of the benevolent institutions 
with which London abounds, or the estimable motives of those 
who support them, »r 


CHAPTER XX 

THE FIRST OF MAY 

‘Now hdies, up m the shy pirloiu only once n }ear, if you please ’ * 

Young Iady with Brass La.die 

‘ Sweep — sweep — sw-e cp ’ ’ 

Illegal Watchword 

The fiist of May > Theie is a merry freshness m the sound, calling 
to our minds a thousand thoughts of all that is pleasant in natuie 
and beautiful m her most delightful form What man is there, ovei 
whose mind a bright spring moinmg does not exercise a magic in- 
fluence — carrying him back to the days of his childish sports, and 
conjmmg up befoie him the old green field with its gently-waving 
trees, wdiere the buds sang as he has never heard them since — 
where the butterfly fluttered far more gaily than he ever sees him 
now, m all his ramblmgs — where the skv seemed bluer, and the sun 
shone moie biightly — where the air blew more freshly over greenei 
grass, and sweeter-smelling flowers — where everything wore a richer 
and more brilliant hue than it is ever dressed m now ' Such are the 
deep feelings of childhood, and such are the impressions which every 
lovely object stamps upon its heart ’ The hardy traveller wanders 
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through the maze of thick and pathless woods, where the sun’s rays 
never shone, and heaven’s pure air never played , he stands on the 
brink of the roaiing vaterfall, and, giddy and bewildered, watches 
the foaming mass as it leaps from stone to stone, and fiom crag to 
ciag , he hngeis in the fertile plains of a land of perpetual sunshine, 
and revels in the luxuiy of their balmy breath But vhat aie the 
deep foiests, or the thundering waters, or the iichest landscapes that 
bounteous nature ever spread, to charm the eyes, and captivate the 
senses of man, compared with the recollection of the old scenes of 
his early youth ? Magic scenes indeed , for the fancies of child- 
hood diessed them in colours bnghtei than the rainbow, and almost 
as fleeting > 

In formei times, spring brought with it not only such associations 
as these, connected with the past, but spoits and games for the 
piesent — merry dances round rustic pillars, adorned \\ith emblems 
of the season, and 1 eared in honour of its coming Where are they 
now * Pillars we have, but they are no longer lustic ones , and as 
to dancers, they are used to rooms, and lights, and w ould not show 
w ell in the open air Think of the immorality, too ? What w ould 
youi sabbath enthusiasts say, to an aiistocratic ring encircling the 
Duke of York’s column m Carlton-teirace — a grand ^onssefie of the 
middle classes, round Aldeiman Waithman’s monument in Fleet- 
street, — or a general hands-four lound of ten-pound householdeis, 3t 
the foot of the Obelisk in St George’s-fields ? Alas J lomance can 
make no head against the not act , and pastoral simplicity is not 
understood by the police 

Well , many years ago we began to be a steady and matter-of-fact 
sort of people, and dancing m spring being beneath oui dignity, we 
gave it up, and in course of time it descended to the sweeps — a fall 
certainly, because, though sweeps are very good fellov/s in their wmy, 
and moreo'vei very useful m a civilised community, they are not 
exactly the soit of people to give the tone to the little elegances of 
society The sweeps, however, got the dancing to themselves, and 
they kept it up, and handed it dow n This was a severe blow to 
the romance of spring-time, but, it did not entirely destioy it, either, 
for a portion of it descended to the sw^eeps with the dancing, and 
rendeied them objects of great interest A mystery hung over the 
sweeps in those da} s Legends w ere in existence of w ealthy gentle- 
men who had lost children, and who, after many yeais of soirow 
and suffering, had found them in the chaiacter of sw^eeps Stones 
were related of a young boy w^ho, having been stolen from his 
parents in his infancy, and devoted to the occupation of chimney 
sweeping, w^as sent, m the course of his professional career, to sw eep 
the chimney of his mother’s bedroom , and how, being hot and tiied 
w^hen he came out of the chimney, he got into the bed he had so 
often slept in as an infant, and was discovered and lecognised 
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therein by his mother, who once every year of her life, thereafter, 
requested the pleasure of the company of eveiy London sweep, 
at half-past one o’clock, to roast beef, plum-pudding, porter, and 
si\pence 

Such stories as these, and theie w^ere many such, threw an air of 
mystery round the sweeps, and produced for them some of those 
good effects which animals derive from the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls No one (except the masteis) thought of ill-treating 
a sweep, because no one knew who he might be, or what nobleman’s 
or gentleman’s son he might turn out Chimney-sweeping was, by 
many behe\ers m the marvellous, considered as a sort of proba- 
tionary term, at an earlier or later period of which, diveis young 
noblemen were to come into possession of their rank and titles , 
and the profession was held by them in great lespect accordingly 

We lemembei, m our young days, a little sweep about our own 
age, with cuily hair and white teeth, whom we devoutly and sincerely 
believed to be the lost son and heir of some illustrious peisonage — 
an impression which w^as resolved into an unchangeable con\iction 
on our infant mind, by the subject of our speculations info^ing us, 
one day, m reply to oui question, propounded a few moments before 
his ascent to the summit of the kitchen chimney, ‘ that he believed 
he’d been boin in the vurkis, but he’d never know’d his father’ 
We felt certmn, from that time forth, that he would one day be 
owned by a lord and we nevei heard the church-bells ring, or saw 
a flag hoisted in the neighbourhood, without thinking that the happy 
event had at last occurred, and that his long-lost paient had ariived 
in a coach and six, to take him home to Giosvenoi-square He 
ne\er came, however ^ and, at the piesent moment, the young 
gentleman in question is settled down as a master sw^ep in the 
neighbourhood of Battle-biidge, his distinguishing characteristics 
being a decided antipathy to washing himself, and the possession 
of a pair of legs very inadequate to the support of his unwieldy and 
corpulent body 

The romance of spiing having gone out befoie our time, we w^ere 
fain to console ourselves as we best could wnth the uncertainty that 
enveloped the biith and paientage of its attendant dancers, the 
sweeps , and w^e did console om selves wnth it, foi many years But, 
even this wicked source of comfort received a shock from which it 
has never recovered — a shock which has been in reality its death- 
blow We could not disguise from ourselves the fact that whole 
families of sweeps were regulaily born of sweeps, in the rural 
distiicts of Somers Town and Camden Town — that the eldest son 
succeeded to the father’s business, that the other branches assisted 
him therein, and commenced on their own account, that their 
children again, were educated to the profession , and that about 
their identity there could be no mistake w^hate\er. We could not be 
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blind, "we say, to this melancholy truth, but we could not bung oui- 
seives to admit it, ne\ertheless, and we lived on for some years m a 
state of voluntary ignorance We vere roused from our pleasant 
slumber by certain daik iirsmiiations thrown out by a fiiend of ours, 
to the effect that children rn the lower ranks of life were beginning 
to choose chimney-sweeping as their particular \valk , that applica- 
tions had been made by various boys to the constituted author ities, 
to alloAv them to pursue the object of then ambition with the full 
concuiience and sanction of the law , that the affaii, m short, w^as 
becoming one of mere legal contract We turned a deaf ear to 
these rumours at first, but slowdy and surely they stole upon us 
Month after month, w^eek after week, nay, day after day, at last, 
did we meet with accounts of similar applications The veil was 
removed, all m}stery w^as at an end, and chimney- sweeping had 
become a favourite and chosen pursuit There is no longer any 
occasion to steal boys , for boys flock in ciow^ds to bind them- 
selves The romance of the trade has fled, and the chimney- 
sweeper of the present day, is no more like unto him of thiity years 
ago, than is a Fleet-street pickpocket to a Spanish brigand, or Paul 
Pry to Caleb AVilliams 

This gradual decay and disuse of the practice of leading noble 
}Ouths into captivity, and compelling them to ascend chimneys, w^as 
a se\eie blow, if we may so speak, to the romance of, chimney-sweep- 
ing, and to the romance of spring at the same time But even this 
w^as not all, for some few years ago the dancing on May-day began 
to decline, small sweeps were observed to congregate in tw^os or 
thiees, unsupported by a ‘green,' with no ‘My Lord’ to act as 
master of the ceiemonies, and no ‘ My Lady ’ to preside over the 
exchequer Even in companies wdieie there w^as a ‘green' it was 
an absolute nothing — a mere sprout — and the instrumental accom- 
paniments rarely extended beyond the shovels and a set of Pan- 
pipes, better known to the many, as a ‘ mouth-organ ' 

These were signs of the times, portentous omens of a coming 
change, and what w^as the result wLich they shadowed forth > 
Why, the master sweeps, influenced by a restless spirit of innova- 
tion, actually mtei posed their authority, m opposition to the dancing, 
and substituted a dinner — an anmveisary dinner at White Conduit 
Plouse — where clean faces appeared in lieu of black ones smeared 
with lose pink, and knee cords and tops superseded nankeen 
drawers and rosetted shoes 

Gentlemen who were in the habit of riding shy horses, and 
steady-going people who have no vagrancy in their souls, lauded 
this alteration to the skies, and the conduct of the master sw^eeps 
was described as he}ond the reach of praise But how stands the 
real fact^ Let any man deny, if he can, that when the cloth had 
been removed, fresh pots and pipes laid upon the table, and the 
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customaiy loyal and patriotic toasts proposed, the celebrated Mr 
SlufFen, of Adam-and-Eve-court, whose authority not the most 
malignant of oui opponents can call m question, expiessed himself 
in a manner following ‘ That now he’d cotcht the cheerman’s hi, 
he vished he might be jolly veil blessed, if he worn’t a goin’ to have 
his innings, vich he vould say these heie obserwashuns — that how 
some mischeevus coves as know’d nuffin about the consarn, had 
tiled to sit people agin the mas’r swips, and take the shine out 0’ 
their bis’nes, and the biead out o’ the traps o’ their preshus kids, by 
a makin’ 0’ this heie lemark, as chimblies could be as veil svept by 
’sheenery as by boys , and that the makin’ use 0’ boys foi that there 
purpuss vos barbareous vereas, he ’ad been a chummy — he begged 
the cheerman’s parding for usin’ such a wulgar he\pression — moie 
nor thirty year — he might say he’d been bom m a chimbley — and 
he know’d uncommon veil as ’sheenery vos vus nor o’ no use and 
as to kerhewelty to the boys, eveiybodym the chimbley line know’d 
as veil as he did, that they liked the climbin’ better nor nuffin as 
vos’ From this day, we date the total fall of the last lingering 
lemnant of May-day dancing, among the elite of the piofession and 
fiom this period we commence a new eia m that portion of our 
spiing associations which relates to the fiist of May 

We are aware that the unthinking part of the population will meet 
us here, with the assertion, that dancing on May-day still continues 
— that ‘ greens ’ are annually seen to roll along the streets — that 
youths in the garb of clowns, precede them, giving vent to the ebul- 
litions of their sportive fancies , and that lords and ladies follow in 
their wake 

Granted We aie ready to acknowledge that in outward show, 
these processions have greatly improved w^e do not deny the intro- 
duction of solos on the drum , we will even go so far as to admit an 
occasional fantasia on the triangle, but here our admissions end 
We positively deny that the sweeps have art or part in these pro- 
ceedings We distinctly chaige the dustmen wuth throwing what 
they ought to clear away, into the eyes of the public We accuse 
scavengers, bnckmakeis, and gentlemen who devote their eneigies 
to the costeimongenng line, with obtaining money once a-year, 
under false pretences. We cling with peculiai fondness to the cus- 
tom of days gone by, and have shut out conviction as long as w^e 
could, but It has foiced itself upon us, and we now proclaim to a 
deluded public, that the May-day dancers are not sweeps The size 
of them, alone, is sufficient to repudiate the idea It is a notorious 
fact that the widely-spread taste for register-stoves has materially 
increased the demand for small boys , whereas the men, who, under 
a fictitious character, dance about the streets on the first of May 
nowadays, would be a tight fit in a kitchen flue, to say nothing of 
the parlour This is strong piesumptive evidence, but we have 
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positive proof— the evidence of our own senses And here is our 
testimony 

Upon the morning of the second of the meiry month of May, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thnty-six, we 
went out for a stioll, with a kind of forlorn hope of seeing something 
01 othei which might induce us to believe that it was really spiing, 
and not Christmas Aftei ivandermg as fai as Copenhagen House, 
■without meeting an} thing calculated to dispel oui impression that 
there w^as a mistake in the almanacks, we turned back down Maiden- 
lane, with the intention of passing through the extensive colony lying 
between it and Battle-bridge, Avhich is inhabited by propnetois of 
donkey-carts, boilers of horse-flesh, makers of tiles, and sifteis of 
cinders, thiough which colony we should have passed, without 
stoppage or interruption, if a little crowd gathered round a shed had 
not attracted our attention, and induced us to pause 

AVhen we say a ‘ shed,^ we do not mean the conservatory soit of 
building, wfliich, according to the old song. Love tenanted when he 
was a young man, but a wooden house with windows stuffed wuth 
lags and paper, and a small yard at the side, with one dust-cait, two 
baskets, a few shovels, and little heaps of cinders, and fragments of 
china and tiles, scatteied about it Before this inviting spot we 
paused , and the longer w e looked, the more we w ondered w hat 
exciting circumstance it could be, that induced the foremost mem- 
bers of the crowM to flatten then noses against the parlour window, 
in the V am hope of catching a glimpse of w^hat w as going on inside 
After staring vacantly about us for some minutes, we appealed, 
touching the cause of this assemblage, to a gentleman m a suit of 
tarpaulin, who was smoking his pipe on our right hand , but as the 
only answer we obtained w^as a playful inquiry whether our mother 
had disposed of hei mangle, we determined to await the issue in 
silence 

Judge of oui virtuous indignation, when the stieet-door of the 
shed opened, and a party emerged therefrom, clad in the costume 
and emulating the appeal ance, of May-day sw^eeps ’ 

The first person wLo appeared was ‘ my lord,’ habited in a blue 
coat and bright buttons, with gilt paper tacked over the seams, 
yellow knee-breeches, pink cotton stockings, and shoes, a cocked 
hat, ornamented with shieds of various-coloured paper, on his head, 
a hotiqud the size of a prize cauliflower m his button-hole, a long 
Belcher handkerchief in his right hand, and a thin cane in his left 
A mmmur of applause ran through the ciowd (which was chiefly 
composed of his lordship’s personal friends), wLen this graceful 
figure made his appearance, which swelled into a burst of applause 
as his fair partner m the dance bounded forth to join him Her 
ladyship was attired in pink crape over bed-furmture, with a low 
body and short sleeves The symmetry of her ankles w^as partially 
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concealed by a very perceptible pan of frilled trousers^ and the 
inconvenience which might have resulted from the ciicumstance of 
her white satin shoes being a few sizes too laige, was obviated by 
then being firmly attached to her legs with strong tape sandals 

Her head ^\as ornamented wnlh a piofasion of artificial fioweis, 
and m hei hand she bore a laige biass ladle, wherein to receive 
what she figuiatively denominated ‘the tin ’ The other characteis 
weie a young gentleman in girl’s clothes and a widow’s cap ^ two 
clowns w'ho walked upon then hands m the mud, to the immeasui- 
able delight of all the spectators^ a man with a drum^ anothei 
man with a flageolet^ a duty woman in a laige shawd, with a box 
under hei aim for the money, — and last, though not least, the 
‘gieen,’ animated by no less a peisonage than oiii identical fiiend 
in the taipaulin suit 

The man hammered away at the drum, the flageolet squeaked, 
the shovels rattled, the ‘ green ’ rolled about, pitching first on one 
side and then on the other , my lady threw her right foot over her 
left ankle, and her left foot over her light ankle, alternately , my 
loid ran a few paces forward, and butted at the ‘ green,’ ajid then 
a few paces backward upon the toes of the ciowd, and then went 
to the right, and then to the left, and then dodged my lady round 
the ‘green,’ and finally drew her arm through his, and called 
upon the boys to shout, which they did lustily — for this w^as the 
dancing 

We passed the same group, accidentally, m the evening We 
never saw a ‘ gieen’ so diunk, a lord so quairelsome (no not even 
in the house of peeis after dinnei), a pair of clowns so melancholy, 
a lady so muddy, or a party so miserable 

How has May-day decayed * 


CHAPTER XXI 

brokers’ and marine store shops 

When we affiim that brokers’ shops are strange places, and that if 
an authentic histoiy of then contents could be procured, it would 
furnish many a page of amusement, and many a melancholy tale. 
It is necessary to explain the class of shops to which we allude 
Peihaps when w’-e make use of the teim ‘ Brokers’ Shop,’ the minds 
of oui readeis will at once picture large, handsome warehouses, 
exhibiting a long perspective of French-polished dinmg-tables, 
rosewood chiffoniers, and mahogany wash-hand-stands, with an 
occasional vista of a foui-post bedstead and hangings, and an 
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appropriate foreground of dining-room chans Peihaps they will 
imagine that we mean an humble class of second-hand furmtuie 
lepositoiies Their imagination will then naturally lead them to 
that stieet at the back of Long-acre, which is composed almost 
entirely of brokeis’ shops, -wheie you walk through gioves of 
deceitful, showy-looking furniture, and wheie the prospect is 
occasionally enli\ened by a biight red, blue, and }ellow heaith- 
lug, embellished with the pleasing de\ice of a mail-coach at full 
speed, or a stiange animal, supposed to ha\e been onginally 
intended for a dog, with a mass of wwsted-woik in his mouth, 
which conjecture has likened to a basket of flowers 

This, by-the-bye, is a tempting article to young wives in the 
humblei ranks of life, who have a fiist-floor front to furnish — they 
aie lost in admiration, and haidly know^ which to admire most 
The dog IS veiy beautiful, but they have a dog already on the best 
tea-tiay, and two moie on the mantel-piece Ihen, there is some- 
thing so genteel about that mail-coach, and the passengeis outside 
(who are all hat) give it such an an of reality f 
Th^ goods heie are adapted to the taste, or lather to the means, 
of cheap purchasers There aie some of the most beautiful looJztng 
Pembioke tables that weie ever beheld the wood as green as the 
tiees m the Park, and the leases almost as ceitam to fall off in the 
course of a year There is also a most evtensne assortment of 
tent and tuin-up bedsteads, made of stained wood, and innumerable 
specimens of that base imiDosition on societ} — a sofa bedstead 
A turn-up bedstead is a blunt, honest piece of furniture , it may 
be slightly disguised wnth a sham drawer, and sometimes a mad 
attempt is ev en made to pass it off for a book-case , ornament it as 
you will, however, the tuin-up bedstead seems to defy disguise, and 
to insist on having it distinctly understood that he is a tuin-up 
bedstead, and nothing else — that he is indispensably necessary, 
and that being so useful, he disdains to be ornamental 

How different is the demeanour of a sofa bedstead f Ashamed 
of its real use, it strives to appeal an article of luxuiy and gentility 
- — an attempt in which it miseiably fails It has neither the re- 
spectability of a sofa, noi the viitues of a bed, every man wLo 
keeps a sofa bedstead in his house, becomes a party to a wilful 
and designing fraud — we question whether you could insult him 
more, than by insinuating that y ou enteitam the least suspicion of 
Its real use 

To return from this digression, we beg to say, that neither of 
these classes of brokers’ shops, forms the subject of this sketch 
The shops to which we advert, are immeasuiably mfeiioi to those 
on whose outward appearance w^e have slightly touched Our 
readers must often have observed in some by-street, in a pooi 
neighbourhood, a small dirty shop, exposing for sale the most 
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extiaoidmaiy and confused jumble of old, worn-out, wretched 
articles, that can well be imagined Our wonder at their ever 
having been bought, is only to be equalled by our astonishment 
at the idea of then ever being sold again On a board, at the side 
of the door, are placed about twenty books — all odd volumes , and 
as many wine-glasses — all different patterns , seveial locks, an old 
earthenwaie jian, full of lusty keys , two or three gaudy chimney- 
ornaments — Clacked, of couise, the lemains of a lustre, without 
any drops, a lound fiame like a capital O, which has once held 
a minor, a flute, complete with the exception of the middle joint, 
a pair of curlmg-irons , and a tinder-box In fiont of the shop- 
window, are ranged some half-dozen high-backed chairs, with spinal 
complaints and wasted legs , a coiner cupboaid , two or three very 
dark mahogany tables with flaps like mathematical problems , some 
pickle-jars, some surgeons’ ditto, with gilt labels and without stoppers , 
an unfiamed portrait of some lady who flourished about the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth centuiy, by an artist who never flourished 
at all, an incalculable host of miscellanies of every description, 
including bottles and cabinets, rags and bones, fenders and^street- 
door knockers, fire-iions, weaiing apparel and bedding, a hall-lamp, 
and a room-door Imagine, in addition to this incongruous mass, 
a black doll in a white frock, with two faces — one looking up the 
street, and the othei looking down, swinging ovei the dooi , a boaid 
with the squeezed-up inscription ‘ Dealer m marine stores,’ m lanky 
white letters, whose height is stiangely out of pioportion to then 
width, and you have befoie you precisely the kind of shop to 
which we wish to diiect youi attention 

Although the same heterogeneous mixtuie of things i\ill be found 
at all these places, it is curious to observe how truly and accurately 
some of the minor articles which are exposed for sale — articles of 
w^earing appaiel, foi instance — maik the character of the neighbour- 
hood Take Drury-lane and Covent-garden for example 

This is essentially a theatiical neighbourhood There is not a 
potboy in the vicinity who is not, to a greater or less extent, 
a dramatic chaiacter The errand-boys and chandler’ s-shop- 
keepers’ sons, are all stage-stiuck they ‘gets up’ plays m back 
kitchens hired for the purpose, and will stand before a shop-window 
for hours, contemplating a great staling portrait of Mr Somebody 
or other, of the Royal Cobuig Theatre, ‘as he appeared in the 
character of Tongo the Denounced’ The consequence is, that 
there is not a marme-stoie shop in the neighbourhood, which does 
not exhibit for sale some faded articles of dramatic finery, such as 
three or four pairs of soiled buff boots with turn-over red tops, 
heretofore worn by a ‘fourth robber,’ or ‘fifth mob,’ a pair of 
rusty broadswoids, a few gauntlets, and certain resplendent orna- 
ments, which, if they w^eie yellow instead of white, might be taken 
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for insurance plates of the Sun Fire-office, Theie aie seveial of 
these shops m the narrow stieets and dirty courts, of which theie 
aie so many near the national theatres, and they all have tempting 
goods of this description, with the addition, perhaps, of a lady’s 
pink dress covered with spangles, white i\reaths, stage shoes, and 
a tiara like a tin lamp lefiectoi They have been pui chased of 
some wietched supernumeraries, or sixth-iate actois, and are now 
offered for the benefit of the rising generation, who, on condition 
of making certain weekly payments, amounting in the ^\hole to 
about ten times their \alue, may avail themsehes of such desirable 
bargains 

Let us take a -very diffeient quaiter, and apply it to the same 
test Look at a marme-stoie dealei’s, in that ieser\oir of dirt, 
drunkenness, and drabs thieves, oysteis, baked potatoes, and 
pickled salmon — Ratcliff-highv ay Here, the v earing apparel is 
all nautical Rough blue jackets, with mother-of-peail buttons, oil- 
skin hats, coarse checked shirts, and large canvas trousers that look 
as if they were made foi a pair of bodies instead of a pair of legs, 
are the staple commodities Then, there aie laige bunches of 
cotton'^pocket-handkerchiefs, in colour and pattern unlike any one 
e\ei saw before, vith the exception of those on the backs of the 
three young ladies without bonnets who passed just now The 
furniture is much the same as elsewhere, wuth the addition of one 
or two models of ships, and some old prints of nav^l engagements 
in still oldei frames In the window, aie a few compasses, a small 
tray containing sih er ^Yatches in clumsy thick cases , and tobacco- 
boxes, the lid of each ornamented with a ship, or an anchoi, 01 
some such tiophy A sailoi geneially pawns 01 sells all he has 
before he has been long ashore, and if he does not, some favoured 
companion kindly saves him the tiouble In either case, it is an 
even chance that he aftei wards unconsciously lepurchases the same 
things at a higher price than he gave foi them at fiist 

Again pay a visit with a similar object, to a part of London, as 
unlike both of these as they are to each other Cross over to the 
Surrey side, and look at such shops of this description as are to be 
found near the King’s Bench prison, and in ‘ the Rules ’ How^ 
diffeient, and how strikingly illustiative of the decay of some of 
the unfortunate residents m this pait of the metropolis ^ Impiison- 
ment and neglect have done their woik There is contamination 
in the piofiigate denizens of a debtor’s prison, old friends ha\e 
fallen off, the recollection of former prosperity has passed away, 
and with it all thoughts foi the past, all care for the future First, 
watches and nngs, then cloaks, coats, and all the more expensive 
articles of dress, have found then way to the pawmbroker’s That 
miserable resource has failed at last, and the sale of some tiifling 
article at one of these shops, has been the only mode left of raising 
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a shilling 01 two, to meet the mgent demands of the moment 
Dressing-cases and writing-desks, too old to pawn but too good to 
keep; guns, fishing-rods, musical instruments, all m the same com 
dition have first been sold, and the sacrifice has been but slightly 
felt But hunger must be allayed, and what has already become a 
habit, is easily resoited to, when an emergency aiises Light articles 
of clothing, fiist of the ruined man, then of his wife, at last of their 
childien, even of the youngest, have been parted with, piecemeal 
There they arc, thrown carelessly together until a puichasei presents 
himself, old, and patched and repaired, it is true, but the make 
and mateiials tell of better days, and the older they are, the 
greatei the misery and destitution of those vhom they once 
adorned 


CHAPTER XXII 

GIN-SHOPS 

It is a lemaikable circumstance, that different trades appear to 
partake of the disease to which elephants and dogs are especially 
liable, and to run staik, staring, laving mad, periodically The 
great distinction between the animals and the trades, is, that the 
former run mad with a certain degree of propriety — they are very 
regular m their iriegulaiities We know the period at which the 
emergency will arise, and provide against it accordingly If an 
elephant run mad, we are all leady for him — kill or cuie — pills oi 
bullets, calomel in conserve of loses, oi lead in a musket-ban el If 
a dog happen to look unpleasantly warm m the summer months, 
and to tiot about the shady side of the streets wuth a quarter of 
a yard of tongue haiiging out of his mouth, a thick leather muz/le, 
which has been previously piepared in compliance with the thought- 
ful injunctions of the Legislature, is instantly clapped over his head, 
by way of making him cooler, and he either looks remarkably 
unhappy for the next six wrecks, or becomes legally insane, and goes 
mad, as it weie, by Act of Parliament But these trades are as 
eccentric as comets , nay, w orse, for no one can calculate on the 
recurrence of the strange appearances which betoken the disease 
Moreover, the contagion is geneial, and the quickness wuth which 
it diffuses itself, almost incredible 

We will cite two or three cases in illustration of our meaning 
Six or eight years ago, the epidemic began to display itself among 
the linen-diapers and haberdashers The primary symptoms were 
an inordinate love of plate-glass, and a passion for gas-lights and 
gildingo The disease gradually progressed, and at last attained a 
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fearful height Quiet, dusty old shops in different paits of town, 
\\ ere pulled down ^ spacious premises with stuccoed fronts and gold 
letteis, were elected instead ^ floors weie co\ered with Turkey 
caipets^ roofs suppoitcd by massive pillars, doors knocked into 
windows, a dozen squaies of glass into one, one shopman into 
a dozen, and there is no knowing what would ha\e been done, 
if it had not been foitunately disco\eied, just m time, that the 
Commissioneis of Bankiuptcy w^eie as competent to decide such 
cases as the Commissioners of Lunacy, and that a little confinement 
and gentle examination did w^ondeis The disease abated It 
died away A year or two of comparative tranquillity ensued 
Suddenly it buist out again amongst the chemists , the symptoms 
were the same, with the addition of a stiong desire to stick the 
loyal aims o\ei the shop-dooi, and a great rage foi mahogany, 
varnish, and expensive floor-cloth Then, the hosieis w^eie infected, 
and began to pull down their shop-fionts wuth frantic recklessness 
The mama again died away, and the public began to congratulate 
themselves on its entire disappeaiance, when it buist foith wnth 
tenfold violence among the publicans, and keepers of ^ wune vaults ’ 
From u at moment it has spiead among them wuth unpiecedented 
lapidity, exhibiting a concatenation of all the previous symptoms , 
onwaid it has lUshed to every pait of town, knocking dowm all the 
old public-houses, and depositing splendid mansions, stone balus- 
tiades, losewood fittings, immense lamps, and illuminated clocks, at 
the coiner of every stieet 

The extensne scale on w^hich these places aie established, and 
the ostentatious manner in wLich the business of e\en the smallest 
among them is duided into branches, is amusing. A handsome 
plate of giound glass in one door diiects you ^lo the Counting- 
house,^ anothei to the ^Bottle Depaitment , ^ a third to the 
‘ Wholesale Department , ^ a fourth to ‘ The ^Vine Promenade , ’ 
and so forth, until we aie in daily expectation of meeting with a 
^ Biandy Bell,’ 01 a hiskey Entiance ’ Then, ingenuity is ex- 
hausted m devising atti active titles for the difleient descriptions of 
gin , and the dram-drmking portion of the community as they gaze 
upon the gigantic bbek and white announcements, which aie only 
to be equalled 111 si/e by the figures beneath them, are left in a state 
of pleasing hesitation between ‘ The Cieam of the \ alley,’ ‘ The Out 
and Out,’ ‘The No Mistake,’ ‘The Good for Mixing,’ ‘Ihe real 
Knock-me-dow n,’ ‘The celebiated Butter Gin,’ ‘^The rtgulai Flaie- 
up,’ and a dozen othei, equally inviting and wholesome liqueur ^ 
Although places of this description aie to be met wath m e^eiy 
second stieet, the) aie mvaiiably numeious and splendid in piecise 
proportion to the diit and poveity of the sunounding neighboui- 
hood The gin-shops in and neai Diuiy-lane, Holborn, St Giles’s, 
Co^ent-gaiden, and Claie-maiket. aie the handsomest m London. 
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There is more of filth and squalid misery near those great thorough- 
fares than in any part of this mighty city 

We will endeavour to sketch the bar of a large gin-shop, and its 
ordinary customers, for the edification of such of our readeis as 
may not have had opportunities of observing such scenes ^ and on 
the chance of finding one well suited to our puipose, we will make 
for Drury-lane, thiough the narrow streets and duty courts which 
divide it from Oxtord-stieet, and that classical spot adjoining the 
breweiy at the bottom of Tottenham-couit-road, best known to 
the initiated as the ‘ Rookery ' 

The filthy and miserable appearance of this pait of London can 
baldly be imagined by those (and there are many such) who have 
not witnessed it Wietched houses with bioken windows patched 
with lags and paper every room let out to a different family, and 
in many instances to two or even thiee — fruit and ‘sweet-stuff’ 
manufacturers in the cellars, baibers and red-herring vendors in the 
front parlouis, cobblers in the back a bird-fancier in the first flooi, 
three families on the second, starvation in the attics. Irishmen in 
the passage, a ‘ musician ^ in the front kitchen, and a charwoman 
and five hungiy children m the back one — filth everywhere-— gutter 
befoie the houses and a drain behind — clothes drying and slops 
emptying, from the windows^ girls of fourteen or fifteen, with 
matted hair, walking about barefoot, and in white gi cat-coats, 
almost their duly co\eiing , boys of all ages, in coats of all sizes 
and no coats at all^ men and women, in ever} \ariety of scanty 
and dirty apparel, lounging, scolding, drinking, smoking, squabbling, 
fighting, and sweaimg 

You tuin the corner What a change ’ All is light and biilhancy 
The hum of many voices issues from that splendid gm-shop which 
forms the commencement of the two streets opposite , and the gay 
building wuth the fantastically ornamented parapet, the illuminated 
clock, the plate-glass windows surrounded by stucco rosettes, and 
Its profusion of gas-lights in nchly-gilt burneis, is perfectly dazzling 
when contrasted with the darkness and dirt we have just left The 
interior is even gayer than the exterior A bar of French-polished 
mahogany, elegantly carved, extends the whole width of the place , 
and there are twm side-aisles of great casks, painted green and gold, 
enclosed within a light brass rail, and bearing such inscriptions, as 
‘Old Tom, 549/ ‘Young Tom, 360 / ‘ Samson, 1421 ’ — thefigures 
agreeing, we presume, with ‘gallons,’ understood Beyond the bar 
IS a lofty and spacious saloon, full of the same enticing vessels, with 
a gallery running round it, equally well furnished On the counter, 
in addition to the usual spirit apparatus, are two or three little 
baskets of cakes and biscuits, which are carefully secured at top with 
wicker-work, to prevent their contents being unlawfully abstracted 
Behind it, are two showily-dressed damsels with large necklaces, 
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dispensing the spirits and ‘ compounds ’ They are assisted by the 
ostensible proprietor of the concern, a stout, coarse fellow m a fui 
cap, put on 'very much on one side to give him a knowing air, and 
to display his sandy whiskers to the best advantage 

The two old washerwomen, who aie seated on the little bench to 
the left of the bar, aie rather overcome by the head-dresses and 
haughty demeanour of the young ladies who officiate They receive 
their half-quartern of gm and peppermint, with considerable defer- 
ence, piefacmg a request for ^ one of them soft biscuits,’ with a ‘ Jist 
be good enough, ma’am ’ They are quite astonished at the impudent 
air of the }oung fellow m a brown coat and bright buttons, w’-ho, 
ushering in his two companions, and wMking up to the bar in as 
careless a manner as if he had been used to green and gold orna- 
ments all his life, winks at one of the young ladies with singular 
coolness, and calls for a ^ker\orten and a thiee-out-glass,’ just as if 
the place w^ere his own ‘Gm for you, sir>’ says the young lady 
when she has diawn it caiefully looking every way but the right 
one, to show that the wink had no effect upon hei ‘ For me, Maiy, 
m} dear,’ replies the gentleman m biown ‘ My name an’t Mary as 
it happens,’ sa}s the young girl, rather lelaving as she delivers the 
change ‘Well, if it an’t, it ought to be,’ responds the irresistible 
one, ‘ all the Marjs as e\ei / see, was handsome gals ’ Here the 
young lady, not precisely remembering how blushes are managed 
in such cases, abruptly ends the flirtation by addressing the female 
in the faded feathers who has just entered, and who, after stating 
explicitly, to prevent any subsequent misundei standing, that ‘this 
gentleman pays,’ calls for ‘ a glass of port wine and a bit of sugar ’ 

Those tw o old men who came in ‘ just to have a dram,’ finished 
their third quartern a few seconds ago , they hav e made themselves 
crying drunk, and the fat comfortable-looking elderly women, who 
had ‘a glass of lum-srub ’ each, having chimed m with their com- 
plaints on the hardness of the times, one of the women has agreed 
to stand a glass round, jocularly observing that ‘grief never mended 
no broken bones, and as good people’s weiy scarce, wdiat I sa}s is, 
make the most on ’em, and that’s all about it * ’ a sentiment which 
appeals to afford unlimited satisfaction to those who have nothing 
to pay 

It IS glowing late, and the thiong of men, women, and children, 
who have been constantly going m and out, dwindles down to two 
or three occasional stragglers — cold, wretched-looking creatures, 111 
the last stage of emaciation and disease The knot of Irish labouieis 
at the lower end of the place, who have been alternately shaking 
hands with, and threatening the life of each other, for the last hour, 
become furious m then disputes, and finding it impossible to silence 
one man, who is particularly anxious to adjust the difference, they 
resort to the expedient of knocking him dowm and jumping on him 
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afterwaids The man in the fur cap, and the potboy lush out , a 
scene of not and confusion ensues ^ half the Inshmen get shut out, 
and the other half get shut in , the potboy is knocked among the 
tubs 111 no time ^ the landloid hits everybody, and everybody hits 
the landlord ^ the barmaids scream , the police come m , the rest 
IS a confused mixtuie of arms, legs, staves, tom coats, shouting, and 
stiugglmg Some of the paity are borne off to the station-house, 
and the remainder slink home to beat then ives for complaining, 
and kick the children for daring to be hungiy 

We have sketched this subject veiy slightly, not only because our 
limits compel us to do so, but because, if it veie pursued faithei, it 
would be painful and repulsive Well-disposed gentlemen, and 
charitable ladies, would alike turn ^\lth coldness and disgust from 
a desciiption of the drunken besotted men, and wretched broken- 
down miseiable ^\omen, who form no inconsiderable portion of the 
freqiienteis of these haunts , forgetting, in the pleasant consciousness 
of their own rectitude, the poverty of the one, and the temptation 
of the other Gin-dimkmg is a great Mce m England, but wietched- 
ness and diit aie a greater, and until you improve the homes of the 
poor, 01 persuade a half-famished wretch not to seek relief<<a the 
temporal y oblivion of his own miseiy, with the pittance which, 
divided among his family, would furnish a moisel of bread for each, 
gin-shops will mciease in number and splendour If Temperance 
Societies would suggest an antidote against hunger, filth, and foul 
air, 01 could establish dispensaries for the gratuitous distiibution of 
bottles of Lethe-water, gm-palaces would be numbered among the 
things that w^ere 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE Pawnbroker’s shop 

Of the iiumeious leceptacles for miseiy and distress with w^hich the 
streets of London unhappily abound, there aie, peihaps, none which 
present such striking scenes as the pawnbrokers’ shops The very 
natuie and description of these places occasions their being but 
little known, except to the unfortunate beings wLose profligacy or 
misfoitune drives them to seek the temporary lelief they offer The 
subject may appear, at fiist sight, to be anything but an inviting 
one, but w^e venture on it nevertheless, m the hope that, as far as 
the limits of om present paper are concerned, it wnll present nothing 
to disgust even the most fastidious reader 

There are some pawnbrokers’ shops of a verv superior description 
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Theie are giades in pa^^nlng as in everything else, and distinctions 
must be observed even in poveity The aristocratic Spanish cloak 
and the plebeian calico shut, the silver foik and the flat iron, the 
muslin cravat and the Belcher neckei chief, would but ill assoit 
together, so, the better sort of pawnbroker calls himself a silvei- 
smith, and decoiates his shop with handsome tiinkets and expensive 
jewellery, while the more humble money-lender boldl) advertises 
his calling, and invites observation It is with pawnbrokers’ shops 
of the latter class, that w e hav e to do We hav^e selected one for 
our puipose, and will endeavoui to desciibe it 

The pawnbrokers shop is situated near Diuiy-lane, at the coiner 
of a court, which affords a side entrance foi the accommodation 
of such customers as may be desirous of avoiaing the observation of 
the passeis-by, or the chance of lecogmtion m the public stieet It 
is a low, dirty-lookmg, dusty shop, the dooi of which stands ahvays 
doubtfully, a little way open half inviting, half repelling the hesi- 
tating visitor, who, if he be as yet uninitiated, examines one of 
the old gainet biooches in the window foi a minute or two with 
affected eagerness, as if he contemplated making a pui chase , and 
then'r^ooking cautiously lound to ascertain that no one watches 
him, hastil} slinks in the dooi closing of itself aftei him, to just 
Its former width The shop front and the wmdov^-flames bear 
evident marks of having been once painted, but, what the colour 
was originall}, or at what date it was piobabl> laid* on, aie at this 
1 emote peiiod questions which ma} be asked, but cannot be 
answeied Tiadition states that the tianspaiency in the fiont door, 
which displays at night three led balls on a blue giound, once bore 
also, inscribed in graceful waves, the woids ‘ Money advanced on 
plate, jewels, wearing apparel, and ever> description of pioperty,’ 
but a few illegible hieiogl}phics are all that now remain to attest 
the fact The plate and jewels would seem to have disappeared, 
together with the announcement, for the ai tides of stock, which are 
displaced in some piofusion in the window, do not include any 
V ery valuable luxuries of either kind A few old china cups , some 
modern vases, adorned with paltry paintings of thiee Spanish 
cavaliers pla}ing thiee Spanish guitars, 01 a paity of boors 
carousing each boor with one leg painfully elevated in the air, 
by way of expressing his peifect freedom and gaiety, several sets 
of chessmen, two or three flutes, a few fiddles, a round-eyed portiait 
staring m astonishment from a v ery dark ground , some gaudily- 
bound pia}er-books and testaments, two lows of silver watches 
quite as clumsy and almost as laige as Feiguson’s first , numerous 
old-fashioned table and tea spoons, displayed, fan-like, in half- 
dozens, stiings of coral with great bioad gilt snaps, caids of imgs 
and brooches, fastened and labelled sepaiately, like the insects in 
the Biitish Museum , cheap silver penholdeis and snuff-boxes, with 
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a masonic star, complete the jewellery department^ while five or 
SIX beds m smeary clouded ticks, strings of blankets and sheets, 
silk and cotton handkerchiefs, and wearing apparel of every 
desciiption, form the more useful, though even less oinamental, 
part, of the articles exposed for sale An extensive collection of 
planes, chisels, saw^s, and other carpenteis’ tools, which have been 
pledged, and never redeemed, form the foreground of the picture , 
while the large frames full of ticketed bundles, which are dimly 
seen through the dirty casement up-staus — the squalid neighbour- 
hood — the adjoining houses, stiaggimg, shi unken, and rotten, with 
one or two filthy, unwholesome looking heads thrust out of every 
window, and old red pans and stunted plants exposed on the 
totteimg parapets, to the manifest hazard of the heads of the 
passers-by — the noisy men loitering undei the archway at the 
comei of the court, or about the gin-shop next door — and their 
wives patiently standing on the curb stone, with large baskets of 
cheap vegetables slung round them foi sale, are its immediate 
auxiliaiies 

If the outside of the pawnbrokei’s shop be calculated to attract 
the attention, or excite the interest, of the speculative pede^^rian, 
its interior cannot fail to produce the same effect in an increased 
degree. The front door, which we have befoie noticed, opens into 
the common shop, which is the resort of all those customers whose 
habitual acquahitance wuth such scenes lendeis them indifferent to 
the obseivation of then companions m poverty The side door 
opens into a small passage from which some half-dozen doors 
(which may be seemed on the inside by bolts) open into a corie- 
sponding number of little dens, oi closets, which free the countei 
Here, the moie timid oi lespectable poition of the crowd shroud 
themselves fiom the notice of the lemamdei, and patiently wait 
until the gentleman behind the countei, with the curly black hair, 
diamond iing, and double silver 'watch-guard, shall feel disposed 
to favour them with his notice — a consummation which depends 
considerably on the temper of the afoiesaid gentleman for the 
time being 

At the present moment, this elegantly-attired individual is in the 
act of entering the duplicate he has just made out, m a thick book 
a piocess from w^hichhe is diverted occasionally, l3y a conveisation 
he is carrying on with another young man similarly employed at 
a little distance from him, whose allusions to ‘ that last bottle of 
soda-water last night,' and ‘ how regularly round my hat he felt 
himself when the young ’ooman gave ’em m charge,’ would appear 
to refer to the consequences of some stolen joviality of the preceding 
evening The customers generally, however, seem unable to par- 
ticipate in the amusement derivable from this source, foi an old 
sallow-looking woman, who has been leaning with both arms on the 
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Goiinter with a small bundle before her, for half an hour previously, 
suddenly mteirupts the comeisation by addressing the je\\elled 
shopman — ‘ Now, Mr Heniy, do make haste, there’s a good soul, 
for my two grandchildien’s locked up at home, and I’m afeer’d of 
the file ’ 1 he shopman slightly raises his head, with an an of deep 

abstiaction, and resumes his entry with as much delibeiation as if 
he w’’ere engraving ‘ You’ie m a huriy. Mis Tatham, this ev’nin’, 
an’t } ou ^ ’ IS the only notice he deigns to take, aftei the lapse of 
five minutes or so ‘ Yes, I am indeed, Mr Henry , now’-, do sene 
me next, there’s a good cieetur I w^ouldn’t wony you, only it’s 
all along o’ them botherin’ children ’ ^ What have you got heie > ’ 

inquires the shopman, unpinning the bundle — ‘old concern, I 
suppose — pair o’ stays and a petticut You must look up somethin’ 
else, old ’ooman, I can’t lend you aii)^ thing moie upon them, 
they’re completely worn out b} this time, if it’s only by putting in, 
and taking out again, three times a w^eek ’ ‘ Oh ’ you re a mm un, 

you aie,’ replies the old woman, laughing extremely, as in duty 
bound , ‘ I wish I’d got the gift of the gab like you, see if I’d be 
up tV spout so often then ’ No, no , it an’t the petticut, it’s a 
child s frock and a beautiful silk ankecher, as belongs to my husband 
He gave four shillin’ for it, the weriy same blessed day as he broke 
his aim’ — ‘What do}ouwant upon these in quiies Mi Hemy, 
slightly glancing at the ai tides, which m all probability aie old 
acquaintances ‘ Y hat do y 011 w ant upon these > ’ — ‘ Eighteenpence ’ 
— ‘ Lend you nmepence ’ — ‘ Oh, make it a shillm’ , there’s a deal — 
do now?’ — ‘Not another faiden ’ — ‘Well, I suppose I must take 
It The duplicate is made out, one ticket pinned on the paicel, 
the other given to the old woman, the paicel is flung caielessly 
down into a coiner, and some othei customer prefers his claim to 
be served wathout further delay 

The choice falls on an unshaven, duty, sottish-looking fellowq 
whose tainished paper-cap, stuck negligently over one eye, com- 
municates an additionally lepulsive expression to his very uninviting 
countenance He was enjoying a little relaxation from his sedentary 
pursuits a quarter of an hour ago, in kicking his wife up the court 
He has come to redeem some tools — probably to complete a job 
wuth, on account of which he has already received some moneys, if 
his inflamed countenance and drunken stagger, may be taken as 
evidence of the fact Having w^aited some little time, he makes his 
presence knowm by venting his ill-humoui on a ragged urchin, who, 
being unable to bring his face on a level w ith the counter by any 
other process, has employed himself in climbing up, and then hooking 
himself on with his elbows — an uneasy perch, from which he has 
fallen at intervals, geneially alighting on the toes of the person 
m his immediate vicinity In the present case, the unfortunate 
little wretch has received a cuff which sends him leelmg to the 
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door^ and the donoi of the blow is immediately the object of 
general indignation 

* What do you strike the boy for, you brute ? ’ exclaims a slipshod 
woman, with two fiat irons in a little basket ‘ Do you think he’s 
your wife, you wilhn ? ’ ‘Go and hang yourself ' ’ replies the gentle- 
man addressed, with a drunken look of savage stupidity, aiming at 
the same time a blow at the woman which fortunately misses its 
object ‘ Go and hang youiself , and wait till I come and cut you 
down ’ — ‘ Cut you down,’ rejoins the woman, ‘ I wish I had the 
cutting of you up, you wagabond ’ (loud ) Oh ’ you precious waga- 
bond > (lathei louder ) Where’s your wife, you willin > (louder still , 
women of this class are always sympathetic, and woik themselves 
into a tiemendous passion on the shortest notice ) Your poor deal 
wife as you uses woiser noi a dog — strike a woman — you a man ’ 
(very shiill ,) I wash I had you — I’d murder you, I would, if I died 
for it'’ — ‘Now be civil,’ letorts the man fiercely ‘Be civil, you 
wipei ' ’ ejaculates the woman contemptuously ‘ An’t it shocking^’ 
she continues, turning round, and appealing to an old w^oman who 
IS peeping out of one of the little closets we have before decked, 
and who has not the slightest objection to join in the attack, 
possessing, as she does, the comfortable conviction that she is 
bolted in ‘ Ain’t it shocking, ma’am ^ (Dieadful ' says the old 
woman in a parenthesis, not exactly knowung what the question 
refers to ) He’s got a wife, ma’am, as takes in mangling, and is 
as ’dustrious and hard-working a young ’ooman as can be, (veiy 
fast) as lives m the back parlour of our ’ous, which my husband 
and me lives in the front one (with gieat lapidity) — and we hears 
him a beaten’ on her sometimes when he comes home drunk, the 
whole night through, and not only a beaten’ her, but beaten’ his 
own child too, to make hei more miseiable — ugh, you beast ' and 
she, poor creater, won’t swear the peace agm him, nor do nothin’, 
because she likes the wietch arter all — woise luck '’ Here, as the 
woman has completely run herself out of bieath, the pawnbioker 
himself, who has just appeared behind the counter m a gray 
diessmg-gown, embiaces the favouiable opportunity of putting m 
a woid — ‘Now I won’t have none of this sort of thing on my 

premises ' ’ he interposes with an air of authority ‘ Mis Mackin, 

keep yourself to yourself, or you don’t get foui pence for a flat 
iron here , and Jinkins, you leave your ticket here till you’ie 

sober, and send your wife for them two planes, for I won’t have 

you in my shop at no price, so make yourself scarce, before I 
make you scarcei ’ 

This eloquent addiess produces anything but the effect desiied , 
the women rail in concert , the man hits about him m all directions, 
and is m the act of establishing an indisputable claim to gratuitous 
lodgings for the night, when the entrance of his wife, a wretched, 
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worn out woman, apparently in the last stage of consumption, 
whose face bears evident marks of recent ill-usage, and whose 
strength seems hardly equal to the burden — light enough, God 
knows ^ — of the thin, sickly child she caines in hei arms, turns his 
cowaidly rage in a safer direction ‘ Come home, dear/ cues the 
miserable creature, m an imploring tone ^ ^ do come home, there’s 
a good fellow, and go to bed’ — ‘Go home yourself/ rejoins the 
furious ruffian ‘ Do come home quietly,’ repeats the wife, bursting 
into tears ‘ Go home yourself,’ retorts the husband again, enforcing 
his argument by a blow which sends the poor creature fl}mg out 
of the shop Her ‘natural protector’ follo\\s her up the court, 
alternately venting his rage m accelerating her progress, and in 
knocking the little scanty blue bonnet of the unfortunate child over 
its still more scanty and faded-looking face 

In the last bo\, which is situated m the darkest and most obscure 
coiner of the shop, considerably remo\ed from either of the gas- 
lights, are a young delicate giil of about twenty, and an elderly 
femole, e\idently hei mothei fiom the resemblance between them, 
who^ stand at some distance back, as if to a^oid the obser\ation 
e\en of the shopman It is not then first \isit to a pawnbroker’s 
shop, foi they answer without a moment’s hesitation the usual 
questions, put in a rather respectful manner, and in a much lower 
tone than usual, of ‘What name shall I sa> ^ — Youi own property, 
of course ^ — Where do } ou live ^ — Housekeeper or lodgei ^ ’ They 
bargain, too, for a higher loan than the shopman is at first inclined 
to offer, wdiich a perfect stranger would be little disposed to do , 
and the elder female urges her daughter on, in scarcely audible 
wffiispers, to e\eit her utmost powers of pei suasion to obtain an 
advance of the sum, and expatiate on the value of the articles 
they ha\e brought to raise a present supply upon They are a 
small gold chain and a ‘ Forget me not ’ ring the girl’s property, 
for they aie both too small for the mother, given her in better 
times , prized, perhaps, once, foi the giver’s sake, but parted with 
now without a struggle, for want has hardened the mother, and 
her example has hardened the girl, and the prospect of receiving 
money, coupled wuth a recollection of the misery they have both 
endured from the want of it — the coldness of old friends — the 
stein lefusal of some, and the still more galling ''compassion of 
others — appears to have obliterated the consciousness of self- 
humiliation, which the idea of their present situation would once 
have aroused 

In the next box, is a ^oung female, wdiose attiie, miseiably poor, 
but extremely gaudy, wretchedly cold, but extravagantly fine, too 
plainly bespeaks her station The rich satin gown wath its faded 
tiimmmgs, the worn-out thin shoes, and pink silk stockings, the 
summer bonnet m winter, and the sunken face, where a daub of 
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rouge only seives as an index to the ravages of squandered health 
never to be regained, and lost happiness nevei to be lestored, and 
where the practised smile is a wretched mockery of the misery of 
the heait, cannot be mistaken There is something in the glimpse 
she has just caught of her young neighbour, and in the sight of 
the little trinkets she has offered in pawn, that seems to have 
awakened in this woman’s mind some slumbering recollection, and 
to have changed, for an instant, her whole demeanoiii Her first 
hasty impulse was to bend forward as if to scan more minutely the 
appearance of her half-concealed companions , her next, on seeing 
them involuntarily shiink from her, to letreat to the back of the 
box, covei her face with her hands, and biiist into tears 

There are strange chords m the human heart, which will he 
dormant thiough yeais of depravity and wickedness, but which will 
vibiate at last to some slight cucumstance appaiently trivial in 
itself, but connected by some undefined and indistinct association, 
with past days that can never be recalled, and with bitter recollec- 
tions from which the most degraded creature in existence cannot 
escape 

1 here has been another spectator, in the person of a woman m 
the common shop, the lowest of the low, dirty, unbonneted, 
haunting, and slovenly Her curiosity w^as at fiiist attracted by the 
little she could see of the group , then hei attention The half- 
intoxicated leef changed to an expiession of something like interest, 
and a feeling similar to that we ha\e described, appeared foi a 
moment, and only a moment, to extend itself even to her bosom 

Who shall say how soon these women may change places > The 
last has but two more stages — the hospital and the grave How 
many females situated as her two companions are, and as she may 
have been once, have terminated the same wretched course, in the 
same wretched manner ' One is already tracing hei footsteps with 
frightful rapidity How soon may the other follow her example ^ 
How" many have done the same * 


CHAPTER XXIY 

CRIMINAL COURTS 

Wl shall ne\er forget the mingled feelings of awe and respect with 
which we used to gaze on the exterior of Newgate m our schoolboy 
days. How dreadful its rough heavy walls, and low massive doors, 
appeared to us — the latter looking as if they were made for the 
express purpose of letting people in, and never letting them out 
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again Then the fetters over the debtors' door, which we used to 
think weie a hona fide set of irons, just hung up there, foi convenience’ 
sake, ready to be taken down at a moment’s notice, and riveted on 
the limbs of some lefractory felon ^ We veie never tiled of won- 
dering how the hackney-coachmen on the opposite stand could 
cut jokes in the piesence of such Iron orb, and drink pots of half- 
and-half bO near the last drop 

Often ha\e we strayed heie, in sessions tune, to catch a glimpse 
of the w^hipping-place, and that dark building on one side of the 
\ard, in which is kept the gibbet with all its dreadful apparatus, 
and on the door of which we half expected to see a biass plate, wnth 
the inscription ‘ Mr Ketch , ’ for w e never imagined that the dis- 
tinguished functionary could by possibility li\ e anywhere else > The 
days of these childish dreams have passed aw^ay, and with them 
many other boyish ideas of a gayer nature But w e still retain so 
much of our oiigmal feeling, that to this hour we ne\er pass the 
building without something like a shudder 

’^\’hat London pedestrian is there wLo has not, at some time or 
other, cast a hmried glance through the wicket at which prisoners 
are admitted into this gloom} mansion, and surve}ed the few objects 
he could discern, with an iiidesciibable feeling of curiosity? The 
thick door, plated with iron and mounted with spikes, just low^ 
enough to enable you to see, leaning over them, an ill-looking 
fellow, in a bioad-bnmmed hat, Belchei handkei chief and top-boots 
wnth a browm coat, something between a great-coat and a ‘spoitmg’ 
jacket, on his back, and an immense key in his left hand Pei haps 
you are luck} enough to pass, just as the gate is being opened, 
then, you see on the other side of the lodge, another gate, the 
image of its piedecessor, and two or three more turnkeys, wdio look 
like multiplications of the first one, seated round a fiire which just 
lights up the whitewashed apaitment sufficiently to enable you to 
catch a hasty glimpse of these different objects We have a great 
respect for Mrs Fry, but she certainly ought to have written more 
romances than Mrs Radcliffe 

We were wMking leisurely down the Old Bailey, some time ago, 
when, as we passed this identical gate, it was opened by the 
officiating turnkey We turned quickly round, as a matter of course, 
and saw two persons descending the steps We could not help 
stopping and observing them 

They were an elderly w^oman, of decent appearance, though 
evidently pool, and a boy of about fourteen or fifteen The woman 
was cr}ing bitterly, she carried a small bundle in her hand, and the 
boy followed at a short distance behind her Their little history 
w^as obvious The boy was her son, to whose early comfort she had 
peihaps sacrificed her owm — for whose sake she had borne misery 
without repining, and poverty without a murmur — looking steadily 
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forwaid to the time, when he who had so long witnessed her 
struggles for himself, might be enabled to make some exertions for 
their joint support He had foimed dissolute connexions , idleness 
had led to crime , and he had been committed to take his trial for 
some petty theft He had been long m prison, and, after receiving 
some tiifling additional punishment, had been ordered to be 
dischaiged that morning It was his first offence, and his poor old 
mother, still hoping to reclaim him, had been waitmg at the gate to 
implore him to return home 

We cannot forget the boy , he descended the steps with a dogged 
look, shaking his head with an air of bravado and obstinate deter- 
mination They walked a few paces, and paused The woman put 
her hand upon his shoulder m an agony of entreaty, and the boy 
sullenly raised his head as if in refusal It was a brilliant morning, 
and e^ery object looked fresh and happy in the broad, gay sunlight, 
he gazed round him for a few moments, bewildered with the bright- 
ness of the scene, for it was long since he had beheld anything save 
the gloomy walls of a prison Perhaps the wretchedness of his 
mother made some impression on the boy’s heart , perhapg^ome 
undefined recollection of the time when he was a happy child, and 
she his only friend, and best companion, crowded on him — ^he burst 
into tears, and covering his face with one hand, and hurriedly 
placing the othei 111 his mothei’s, walked away v ith hei 

Curiosity has occasionally led us into both Courts at the Old 
Bailey Nothing is so likely to strike the person who enters them 
for the first time, as the calm indifference with which the proceedings 
aie conducted , every trial seems a mere matter of business There 
IS a great deal of form, but no compassion , considerable interest, 
but no sympathy Take the Old Court for example Theie sit the 
Judges, wuth w 4 ose gieat dignity everybody is acquainted, and of 
whom theiefoie w^e need say no more Then, there is the Lord 
Mayor in the centre, looking as cool as a Lord Mayor can look, 
with an immense houqii^et before him, and habited in all the splen- 
dour of his office Then, there are the Sheiiffs, who are almost as 
dignified as the Lord Mayor himself, and the Banisters, wffio are 
quite dignified enough in their own opinion, and the spectators, 
who having paid for their admission, look upon the whole scene as 
if it w^eie got up especially for then amusement Look upon the 
whole group in the body of the Court — some wholly engrossed m 
the moinmg papers, othei s carelessly conversing m low whispers, 
and others, again, quietly dozing away an hour — and you can 
scarcely believe that the result of the trial is a matter of life 01 
death to one wu etched being present But tuin your eyes to the 
dock , watch the prisoner attentively for a few moments , and the 
fact is before you, in all its painful reality Mark how restlessly he 
has been engaged for the last ten minutes, m forming all sorts of 
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fantastic figuies with the herbs which are strewed upon the iedge 
before him ^ observe the ashy paleness of his face ^■vhen a particulai 
witness appears, and how he changes his position and wipes his 
clammy forehead, and feverish hands, when the case for the prose- 
cution IS closed, as if it w^ere a relief to him to feel that the jury 
knew the woist 

The defence is concluded^ the judge pioceeds to sum up the 
evidence, and the prisoner w^atches the countenances of the jur}, 
as a dying man, clinging to life to the \ eiy last, vainly looks in the 
face of his physician for a slight lay of hope They turn round to 
consult , you can almost hear the man’s heart beat, as he bites the 
stalk of rosemaiy, wuth a desperate eftoit to appear composed 
They lesume then places — a dead silence pi e\ ails as the foieman 
delivers in the verdict — ‘ Guilty * ’ A shriek buists from a female in 
the gallery, the piisoner casts one look at the quartei fiom whence 
the noise proceeded, and is immediately hurried from the dock 
by the gaoler The clerk directs one of the officers of the Court 
to ‘take the woman out,’ and fiesh business is pioceeded with, as 
if nc^hing had occuried 

No imaginary contrast to a case like this, could be as complete 
as that which is constantly presented in the New Court, the giavity 
of which IS frequentl}' disturbed m no small degiee, by the cunning 
and pertinacity of juvenile offenders A boy of thiit^en is tried, sa} 
for picking the pocket of some subject of her Majesty, and the 
offence is about as clearly pioved as an offence can be He is 
called upon for his defence, and contents himself with a little 
declamation about the jurymen and his country — asserts that all 
the witnesses have committed perjuiy, and hints that the police force 
generally have entered into a conspiracy ‘ again ’ him Howevei 
probable this statement may be, it fails to convince the Court, and 
some such scene as the follow mg then takes place 

Cotnt Have you any witnesses to speak to yom chaiactei, boy^ 

Boy Yes, my Lord, fifteen gen’lm’n is a vaten outside, and vos 
a vaten all day yesterday, vich they told me the night afoie my trial 
vos a comm’ on 

Com t Inquire for these w itnesses 

Here, a stout beadle runs out, and vocifeiates for the witnesses at 
the v^'ery top of his voice, for you hear his ciy grow fainter and 
famtei as he descends the steps into the court-yard below After 
an absence of five minutes, he returns, veiy waim and hoaise, and 
infoims the Court of what it knew perfectly w ell before — namely, 
that there aie no such witnesses m attendance Hereupon, the boy 
sets up a most awful howling , screws the low^er part of the palms of 
his hands into the corners of his eyes , and endear ours to look the 
pictuie of injured innocence The jury at once find him ‘ guilty,’ 
and his endeavours to squeeze out a tear or two are redoubled 
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The governor of the gaol then states, m leply to an inquiry from the 
bench, that the prisoner has been under his care twice before This 
the urchin resolutely denies m some such terms as — ‘S’elp me, 
gen’lm’n, I never vos m tiouble afoie — indeed, my Loid, I never 
VOS It’s all a howen to my having a twin brother, vich has wrong- 
fully got into tiouble, and vich is so exactly like me, that no vun 
evei knows the differ ence atween us ’ 

This repiesentation, like the defence, fails in producing the 
desired effect, and the boy is sentenced, perhaps, to seven yeais’ 
transportation Finding it impossible to excite compassion, he 
gives vent to his feelings m an imprecation bearing reference to the 
eyes of ‘ old big vig ' ’ and as he declines to take the trouble of 
walking from the dock, is forthwith earned out, congratulating him- 
self on having succeeded m giving everybody as much trouble as 
possible 


CHAPTER XXV 

A VISIT TO NEWGATE 

‘The force ofjiabit’ is a trite phiase in e'veiybody’s mouth, and it 
is not a little lemarkable that those who use it most as applied to 
others, unconsciously affoid in their own persons singular examples 
of the power which habit and custom exeicise over the minds of 
men, and of the little reflection they are apt to bestow on subjects 
with which every day’s experience has rendered them familial If 
Bedlam could be suddenly removed like another Aladdin’s palace, 
and set down on the space now occupied by New^gate, scarcely one 
man out of a hundred, whose road to business every moining lies 
through New^gate-street, or the Old Bailey, would pass the building 
without bestowing a hasty glance on its small, grated windows, and 
a transient thought upon the condition of the unhappy beings 
immured m its dismal cells , and yet these same men, day by day, 
and hour by hour, pass and repass this gloomy depository of the 
guilt and misery of London, in one peipetual stieam of life and 
bustle, utterly unmindful of the throng of wTetched cieatuies pent 
up within it — nay, not even knowing, or if they do, not heeding, 
the fact, that as they pass one particulai angle of the massive wall 
with a light laugh or a merry whistle, they stand within one yard of 
a fellow-creature, bound and helpless, whose houis aie numbered, 
from whom the last feeble ray of hope has fled for evei, and whose 
miserable careei will shortly terminate m a violent and shameful 
death Contact with death even m its least terrible shape, is 
solemn and appalling How much more awful is it to reflect on 
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this near vicinity to the dying — to men in full health and vigour, in 
the flower of youth or the prime of life, with all then faculties and 
perceptions as acute and perfect as your own, but dying, neverthe- 
less — d)ing as surely — with the hand of death imprinted upon them 
as indelibly — as if mortal disease had ivasted their frames to shadows, 
and corruption had alieady begun ' 

It w^as with some such thoughts as these that we determined, not 
many weeks since, to visit the mteiior of Newgate — m an amateui 
capacity, of course, and, having cained our intention into effect, 
we proceed to lay its results befoie our readeis, m the hope — 
founded moie upon the nature of the subject, than on any pre- 
sumptuous confidence in our own descriptive powders — that this 
paper may not be found wholly devoid of mteiest We have only 
to piemise, that we do not intend to fatigue the leader with any 
statistical accounts of the prison, they will be found at length in 
numerous reports of numerous committees, and a variety of autho- 
rities of equal weight We took no notes, made no memoranda, 
measured none of the yards, ascei tamed the exact number of inches 
in no particular room aie unable even to lepoit of how^ many 
apartments the gaol is composed 

^^e saw the prison, and saw the pnsoneis, and what we did see, 
and what we thought, we will tell at once in our own way 

Having delivered oui credentials to the seivant who answered 
our knock at the door of the goveinoi's house, we*were ushered 
into the ‘ office , ’ a little 100m, on the iight-hand side as you enter, 
with two windows looking into the Old Bailey fitted up like an 
ordinary attornev’s office, or merchant’s counting-house, wnth the 
usual fixtuies — a v\ainscoted partition, a shelf 01 tw^o, a desk, a 
couple of stools, a pair of clerks, an almanack, a clock, and a few 
maps Aflei a little delay, occasioned by sending into the interior 
of the prison for the officer whose duty it was to conduct us, that 
functionary arrived, a respectable-looking man of about two or 
thiee and fifty, in a broad-brimmed hat, and full suit of black, wffio, 
but for his keys, would have looked quite as much like a cleigyman 
as a turnke} We were disappointed, he had not e^en top-boots 
on Following our conductor by a door opposite to that at which w e 
had entered, w^e armed at a small room, without any othei furniture 
than a little desk, with a book for visitors’ autogiaphs, and a shelf, 
on which weie a few boxes foi papers, and casts of the heads and 
faces of the two notorious murdeiers, Bishop and Williams, the 
foimer, m particular, exhibiting a st}le of head and set of features, 
which might have affoided sufficient moial grounds for his instant 
execution at any time, e\en had there been no other evidence 
against him Lea\ing this room also, by an opposite door, we 
found ourself in the lodge which opens on the Old Bailey , one side 
of wffiich is plentifully garnished with a choice collecbon of heavy 
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sets of irons, including those worn by the redoubtable Jack Sheppard 
— genuine , and those said to have been graced by the sturdy limbs 
of the no less celebrated Dick Turpni — doubtful From this lodge, 
a hea’vy oaken gate, bound with iron, studded with nails of the same 
material, and guarded by another turnkey, opens on a few steps, if 
^Ye remember right, which terminate m a narrow and dismal stone 
passage, running parallel with the Old Bailey, and leading to the 
diffeient yards, thiough a number of tortuous and intricate windings, 
guarded in their turn by huge gates and gratings, whose appeal ance 
IS sufficient to dispel at once the slightest hope of escape that any 
new-comer may have entei tamed , and the veiy recollection of 
wffiich, on eventually tiaveising the place again, involves one in a 
maze of confusion 

It is necessary to explain heie, that the buildings m the piison, 
01 in other words the diffeient waids — foim a square, of which the 
four sides abut respectively on the Old Bailey, the old College of 
Physicians (nov foiming a pait of Newgate-market), the Sessions- 
house, and Newgate street The inteimediate space is divided into 
seveial paved yai ds, in which the pnsoneis take such air and expcise 
as can be had in such a place These yards, with the exception of 
that m which piisoners under sentence of death aie confined (of 
which we shall presently give a more detailed description), run 
paiallel with Newgate-stieet, and consequently from the Old Bailey, 
as It were, to Newgate-market The women’s side is in the light 
wing of the piison neaiest the Sessions house As we weie intio- 
duced into this pait of the building fiist, ive will adopt the same 
ordei, and introduce oui leaders to it also 

Tinning to the light, then, dowm the passage to wdnch w^e just 
now adveited, omitting any mention of intei veiling gates — for if 
we noticed eveiy gate that was unlocked for us to pass through, 
and locked again as soon as we had passed, we should require a 
gate at eveiy comma — we came to a door composed of thick bars 
of wood, thiough which iveie discernible, passing to and fro in a 
nariow yaid, some twenty women the majority of whom, how^’evei, 
as soon as they were aw^aie of the presence of strangers, retieated 
to then w^aids One side of this yaid is railed off at a considerable 
distance, and formed into a kind of iron cage, about five feet ten 
inches in height, loofed at the top, and defended in front by iron 
bars, fiom which the fi lends of the female pnsoneis communicate 
with them In one coiner of this singular-looking den, was a 
yellowq haggard, decrepit old wmiiian, m a tattered gown that had 
once been black, and the temains of an old straw bonnet, with 
faded ribbon of the same hue, in earnest conversation with a young 
gill — a prisoner, of course — of about two-and-twenty It is im- 
possible to imagine a more po\erty-stricken object, or a creature so 
borne dowm in soul and body, by excess of misery and destitution. 
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as the old woman Ihe giil was a good-looking, robust female, 
with a piofusion of hair streaming about m the wind — for she had 
no bonnet on — and a man’s silk pocket-handkerchief loosely thrown 
o\er a most ample pan of shoulders The old woman was talking 
111 that low, stifled tone of voice which tells so forcibly of mental 
anguish , and every now and then burst into an iriepiessible sharp, 
abrupt cry of grief, the most distiessing sound that eais can heai 
The girl was perfectly unmoved Haidened beyond all hope of 
redemption, she listened doggedly to her mothei’s entieaties, what- 
cvei they w^eie and, beyond inquiring after ‘ Jem,’ and eageily 
catching at the few halfpence hermiseiable parent had biought hei, 
took no more appaient interest in the conveisation than the most 
unconcerned spectatois Heaven know^s theie were enough of 
them, in the persons of the other piisoners in the yard, who weie 
no moie concerned by what was passing before then eyes, and 
within their hearing, than if they were blind and deaf Why 
should the} be? Inside the prison, and out, such scenes weie too 
familial to them, to excite even a passing thought, unless of ridicule 
01 contempt foi feelings which they had long since foigotten 

A. little taithei on, a squalid-looking woman m a slovenl}, thick- 
borcOed cap, with hei aims muffled in a large led shawl, the 
fringed ends of which stiaggled neaily to the bottom of a dirty 
white apron, was communicating some instructions to he) visitoi — 
hei daughter evidentl} The giil was thinly clad, and shaking with 
the cold Some ordinary woid of lecogmtion passed between her 
and her mother when she appealed at the giating, but neither hope, 
condolence, legiet, nor aftection w^as expiessed on either side 
The mothei whispered her instructions, and the girl leceived them 
with hei pmched-up, half-starved features twisted into an expression 
of caieful cunning It w^as some scheme for the woman’s defence 
that she was disclosing, perhaps, and a sullen smile came ovei the 
gill’s face for an instant, as if she were pleased not so much at 
the piobability of hei mother’s liberation, as at the chance of her 
‘getting off’ in spite of her piosecutors The dialogue was soon 
concluded, and wuth the same careless inditfeience with which 
they had approached each other, the mothei turned tow ards the 
inntr end of the }ard, and the girl to the gate at which she had 
enterccf 

The gill belonged to a class — unhappily but too extensne — the 
very existence of which, should make men’s hearts bleed Baiely 
past hei childhood, it requiied but a glance to discover that she 
was one of those childien, born and bied in neglect and vice, w^ho 
have ne\ei known what childhood is who have nevei been taught 
to love and comt a paient’s smile, oi to dread a parent’s fiown 
The thousand nameless endeaiments of childhood, its gaiety and 
Its innocence, are alike unknown to them They bate entcied at 
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once upon the stein realities and miseries of life, and to their 
better nature it is almost hopeless to appeal in aftei*times, by any 
of the references which will awaken, if it be only for a moment, 
some good feeling in ordinary bosoms, however coriupt they may 
have become Talk to them of parental solicitude, the happy days 
of childhood, and the merry games of infancy ^ Tell them of 
hungei and the streets, beggary and stripes, the gin-shop, the 
station-house, and the pawnbroker’s, and they will understand you 
Two or three w^omen were standing at diffeient parts of the 
grating, conversing with their friends, but a veiy large pioportion 
of the piisoners appealed to have no fiiends at all, beyond such of 
their old companions as might happen to be within the walls So, 
passing hastily down the yard, and pausing only for an instant to 
notice the little incidents we have just recorded, we were conducted 
up a clean and well-lighted flight of stone staiis to one of the wards 
Ihere aie several in this pait of the building, but a description of 
one is a description of the whole 

It was a spacious, bare, whitewashed apaitment, lighted, of 
course, by windows looking into the interior of the prison, but far 
more light and air}^ than one could reasonably expect to find in 
such a situation There was a laige fire with a deal table before 
It, round which ten or a dozen w^omen were seated on wooden 
forms at dinner Along both sides of the loom ran a shelf, below 
It, at regulai intervals, a row of laige hooks w^eie fixed in the wall, 
on each of which was hung the sleeping mat of a pnsoner her 
rug and blanket being folded up, and placed on the shelf above 
At night, these mats aie placed on the floor, each beneath the hook 
on which it hangs during the day, and the waaid is thus made to 
answer the purposes both of a day-room and sleeping apaitment 
0\er the fiieplace, w^as a large sheet of pasteboard, on which were 
displayed a variety of texts from Scripture, which were also scattered 
about the room in scraps about the size and shape of the copy-slips 
wdiich are used in schools On the table was a sufficient provision 
of a kind of stew^ed beef and browm bread, in pewter dishes, which 
are kept perfectly bright, and displayed on shelves in great order 
and regularity when they are not m use 

The women rose hastily, on our entrance, and retired m a hurried 
manner to either side of the fireplace They were all cldanly — 
many of them decently — attired, and there w^as nothing peculiai, 
either in then appearance or demeanour One or two resumed the 
needlework wdiicii they had probably laid aside at the commence- 
ment of then meal, others gazed at the visitors wnth listless 
curiosity , and a few retried behind then companions to the very 
end of the room, as if desirous to avoid even the casual observation 
of the strangers Some old Irish women, both in this and other 
wards, to whom the thing was no novelty, appeared perfectly 
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indifFeient to our piesence, and remained standing close to the 
seats from which they had just risen ^ but the general feeling 
among the females seemed to he one of uneasiness during the 
period of our stay among them \\hich \\as very biief Not a 
word was uttered duiing the time of our remaining, unless, indeed, 
by the wards^\oman in reply to some question which ^\e put to the 
turnkey who accompanied us In every ward on the female side, 
a vards woman is appointed to preserve order, and a similar regula- 
tion is adopted among the males The wardsmen and v ardsv omen 
are all prisoners, selected for good conduct They alone are 
allo^^ed the privilege of sleeping on bedsteads, a small stump 
bedstead being placed in every vard foi that purpose On both 
sides of the gaol, is a small receiving-room, to which prisoners are 
conducted on their first reception, and whence they cannot be 
remo\ed until they ha^^e been examined by the surgeon of the 
prison ^ 

Retracing oui steps to the dismal passage m which ve found 
ourselves at first (and which, by-the-bye, contains three or four 
dark^cells for the accommodation of refractoiy piisoners), we were 
led through a narrow }ard to the ‘ school ’ — a poition of the prison 
set apait for bo}s undei fourteen years of age In a toleiable-sized 
room, in which weie writing-materials and some copy-books, w^as 
the schoolmaster, with a couple of his pupils , the remainder having 
been fetched from an adjoining apartment, the whole weie drawn 
up in line for oui ipspection There were fourteen of them in all, 
some with shoes, some without, some in pinafores without jackets, 
others in jackets without pinafores, and one in scarce anything at 
all The whole number, without an exception we believe, had 
been committed for trial on charges of pocket-picking , and fouiteen 
such terrible little faces w^e ne^er beheld — There w^as not one 
redeeming feature among them — not a glance of honesty — not a 
wink expressive of anything but the gallows and the hulks, in the 
whole collection As to anything like shame or contrition, that 
was entirely out of the question They were evidently quite 
gratified at being thought worth the trouble of looking at , their 
idea appeared to be, that we had come to see Newgate as a grand 
affair, and that they were an indispensable part of the show , and 
e\ery boy as he ‘fell in’ to the line, actually seemed as pleased 
and important as if he had done something excessively meritorious 
m getting there at all We never looked upon a more disagreeable 
sight, because we never saw fourteen such hopeless creatures of 
neglect, before 

* Tlie regulations of the prison relative to the confinement of prisoners during 
the day, their sleeping at night, their taking their meals, and other matters of 
gaol economy, have been all altered — greatly for the better — since this sketch 
was first published Even the construction of the prison itself has been changed 

M 
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On either side of the school-yard is a yard for men, in one of 
which — that towards Newgate-street — prisoners of the more respect- 
able class are confined Of the other, we have little description 
to offer, as the different wards necessarily partake of the same 
character They aie provided, like the wards on the women’s side, 
with mats and rugs, which are disposed of m the same manner 
during the day , the only very striking difference between their 
appearance and that of the wards inhabited by the females, is the 
utter absence of any employment Huddled together on two 
opposite forms, by the fiieside, sit twenty men perhaps, here, a 
boy in livery, there, a man in a lOugh great-coat and top-boots, 
farther on, a desperate-looking fellow in his shirt-sleeves, with an 
old Scotch cap upon his shaggy head , near him again, a tall ruffian, 
in a smock-frock , next to him, a miserable being of distressed 
appearance, with his head resting on his hand, — all alike in one 
respect, all idle and listless When they do leave the fire, saunter- 
ing moodily about, lounging m the window, or leaning against the 
wall, vacantly swinging their bodies to and fro With the exception 
of a man leading an old newspaper, m two oi three instances- this 
was the case in every ward we entered. 

The only communication these men ha\e with then friends, is 
through two close iron gratings, with an intermediate space of about 
a yaid in width between the two, so that nothing can be handed 
across, nor can the prisoner ha've any communication by touch with 
the person who visits him The maiiied men ha\e a separate 
grating, at which to see their wives, but its constiuction is the same 

The prison chapel is situated at the back of the go\ernor’s house , 
the latter having no windows looking into the inteiioi of the piison 
Whether the associations connected with the place — the knowledge 
that here a portion of the buiial service is, on some dreadful 
occasions, performed over the quick and not upon the dead — cast 
ovei It a still more gloomy and sombre aii than art has imparted to 
It, we know not, but its appearance is very striking There is 
something m a silent and deserted place of worship, solemn and 
impressive at any time , and the very dissimilaiity of this one from 
any we ha\e been accustomed to, only enhances the impiession 
The meanness of its appointments — the bare and scanty pulpit, 
wuth the paltry painted pillars on either side — the women’s gallery 
wuth its great heavy curtain — the men’s with its unpainted benches 
and dingy front — the tottering little table at the altar, with the 
commandments on the wall above it, scarcely legible thiough lack 
of paint, and dust and damp — so unlike the velvet and gilding, the 
marble and wood, of a modern chmch — are stiange and striking 
There is one object, too, which rivets the attention and fascinates 
the gaze, and from which we may turn horror-stiicken in vain, for 
the recollection of it will haunt us, waking and sleeping, fox a long 
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time afterwards Immediately below the leadmg-desk, on the floor 
of the chapel, and forming the most conspicuous object in its little 
area, is the co 7 idemned peiv , a huge black pen, in which the wi etched 
people, who are singled out for death, aie placed on the Sunday 
preceding their execution, in sight of all then fellow-prisoners, from 
many of whom they may have been separated but a week before, 
to hear prayers for then own souls, to jorn in the responses of their 
own burial service, and to listen to an address, warning their recent 
companions to take example by their fate, and urging themseh es, 
while there ^s yet time — nearly tour-and-tw enty hours — to ‘turn, 
and flee from the wrath to come ’’ Imagine what have been the 
feelings of the men whom that fearful pew has enclosed, and of 
whom, between the gallows and the knife, no mortal remnant may 
now^ remain 1 Think of the hopeless clinging to life to the last, 
and the wild despair, far exceeding in anguish the felon’s death 
Itself, by which they ha\e heard the certainty of their speedy 
transmission to another w^orld, with all their crimes upon their 
heads, lung into their ears by the officiating clerg}man ^ 

A^ one time — and at no distant period either — the coffins of the 
men about to be executed, vere placed m that pew^, upon the seat 
b} their side, during the whole service It may seem incredible, 
but It is tme Let us hope that the increased spiiit of civilisation 
and humanity which abolished this frightful and degrading custom, 
may extend itself to other usages equally barbarous, usages which 
ha^e not even the plea of utility m their defence, as every yeai’s 
experience has shown them to be more and more inefficacious 

Lea\ing the chapel, descending to the passage so frequently 
alluded to, and crossing the yard before noticed as being allotted 
to prisoners of a more respectable description than the generality 
of men confined here, the visitor arrives at a thick iron gate of 
gieat size and strength Having been admitted through it by the 
turnkey on duty, he turns sharp lound to the left, and pauses before 
another gate, and, having passed this last baiiiei, he stands m 
the most terrible part of this gloomy building — the condemned 
WTjd 

The piess-jard, well known by name to new paper leadeis, fioin 
its frequent mention in accounts of executions, is at the corner of 
the building, and next to the oidinaiy’s house, m New gate-street 
running from Newgate-stieet, towards the centre of the prison, 
paiallel with Newgate-maiket It is a long, narrow court, of which 
a portion of the w^all in Newgate-street forms one end, and the 
gate the other At the upper end, on the left hand — that is, 
adjoining the w^all in Newgate-street — is a cistern of water, and at 
the bottom a double grating (of which the gate itself forms a part) 
similar to that before described Through these grates the piisoiieis 
aie ahowed to see their friends, a turnkey alwa)s lein'iimng m 
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the vacant space between, during the whole interview Imme- 
diately on the right as you enter, is a building containing the 
press-room, day-room, and cells ^ the yard is on eveiy side surrounded 
by lofty walls guarded by chevm^x de fnse , and the whole is under 
the constant inspection of vigilant and experienced turnkeys 

In the first apaitment into which we were conducted — which w^as 
at the top of a staircase, and immediately over the press-room — 
were five-and-twenty oi thirty prisoners, all under sentence of death, 
aivaitmg the lesult of the recorder’s report — men of all ages and 
appearances, from a hardened old offender with swarthy face and 
grizzly beard of three days’ growth, to a handsome boy, not fourteen 
years old, and of singularly youthful appearaxice even foi that age, 
who had been condemned for burglary. There w^as nothing re- 
markable in the appearance of these prisoners One or two 
decently-dressed men were brooding with a dejected air over the 
fire, several little groups of tw^o or three had been engaged in 
conversation at the upper end of the room, or in the wnndow s , and 
the remainder were crowded lound a 50ung man seated at a table, 
who appeared to be engaged in teaching the younger ones to write 
The room was large, airy, and clean There was very little anxiety 
or mental suffering depicted in the countenance of any ot the men , 
— they had all been sentenced to death, it is true, and the recorder’s 
report had noj: yet been made, but, w^e question whether there 
w^as a man among them, notwithstanding, who did not k/iow that 
although he had undergone the ceremony, it never was intended 
that Ins life should be sacrificed On the table lay a Testament, 
but theie w^ere no tokens of its having been m recent use 

In the pi ess-room below, w^ere thiee men, the nature of whose 
offence rendered it necessaiy to separate them, even fiom their 
companions in guilt It is a long, sombre room, with tw'-o windows 
sunk into the stone wall, and here the wretched men are pinioned 
on the morning of their execution, befoie moving towards the 
scaffold The fate of one of these prisoners was uncertain , some 
mitigatory circumstances having come to light since his trial, which 
had been humanely repiesentecl in the proper quarter The other 
two had nothing to expect from the mercy of the ciowm, their 
doom was sealed , no plea could be urged in extenuation of their 
crime, and they well knew that for them there was no hope in this 
w^oild ‘ The two short ones,’ the turnkey whispered, ‘ w ere dead 
men ’ 

The man to whom we have alluded as entertaining some hopes 
of escape, was lounging, at the greatest distance he could place 
between himself and his companions, in the window nearest to 
the door He w’^as probably aware of our approach, and had 
assumed an air of courageous indifference , his face was purposely 
averted towards the window, and he stirred not an inch while we 
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v\ere pieseiit The other t\\o men weie at the upper end of the 
room One of them, who was imperfectly seen in the dim light, 
had his back towards us, and was stooping over the fiie, with his 
right arm on the mantel-piece, and his head sunk upon it The 
other was leaning on the sill of the faithest window Ihe light 
fell full upon him, and communicated to his pale, haggaid face, 
and disordered hair, an appearance which, at that distance, was 
ghastly His cheek rested upon his hand, and, with his face a 
little raised, and his eyes wildly staring before him, he seemed to 
be unconsciously intent on counting the chinks 111 the opposite wall 
We passed this room again afterwards The first man was pacing 
up and down the court with a firm military step — he had been 
a soldier m the foot-guaids — and a cloth cap jauntily thrown on 
one side of his head He bowed respectfully to our conductor, 
and the salute w'as leturned The other twm still remained in the 
positions w’^e have described, and w ere as motionless as statues 

A few paces up the yard, and forming a continuation of the 
building, in which aie the Lvo rooms we have just quitted, he the 
condemned cells The entrance is by a narrow and obscuie stair- 
case leading to a dark passage, m which a chaicoal sto've casts a 
lurid tint ovei the objects in its immediate 'vicinity, and ciifiuses 
something like warmth aiound Fiom the left-hand side of this 
passage, the massive dooi of every cell on the story opens , and 
from It alone can the} be appi cached There aie* three of these 
passages, and three of these ranges of cells, one above the othei , 
but m size, furniture and appeal ance, they are all precisely alike 
Prioi to the recorders report being made, all the piisoneis under 
sentence of death are iemo\ed from the day-ioom at five o’clock in 
the afternoon, and locked up m these cells, where they aie allowed 
a candle until ten o’clock , and here they remain until seven next 
morning When the warrant for a prisoner’s execution airnes, he 
IS removed to the cells and confined in one of them until he leaves 
It for the scaffold He is at liberty to walk in the yard, but, both 
111 his walks and m his cell, he is constantly attended by a turnkey 
who never leaves him on any pietence 

We entered the first cell It was a stone dungeon, eight feet 
long by six wide, with a bench at the upper end, under which were 
a common rug, a bible, and pra}er-book An non candlestick was 
fixed into the wall at the side, and a small high window in the 
back admitted as much air and light as could struggle in between 
a double row of heav} , crossed iron bars It contained no other 
furmtuie of any description 

Conceive the situation of a man, spending his last night on earth 
in this cell Buoyed up with some vague and undefined hope of 

These two men were e cecuted shortly after w aids The other v; as respited 
during Ins Majesty’s pleasuie 
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reprieve, he knew not why — indulging in some wild and visionaiy 
idea of escaping, he knew not how — ^hour after hour of the three 
preceding days allowed him for preparation, has fled with a speed 
which no man living would deem possible, for none but this dying 
man can know He has wearied his friends with entreaties, ex- 
hausted the attendants with importunities, neglected in his feverish 
icstlessness the timely warnings of his spiritual consoler^ and, now 
that the illusion is at last dispelled, now that eternity is befoie him 
and guilt behind, now that his feais of death amount almost to 
madness, and an overwhelming sense of his helpless, hopeless state 
lushes upon him, he is lost and stupefied, and has neither thoughts 
to turn to, noi powei to call upon, the Almighty Being, from whom 
alone he can seek mercy and forgiveness, and before whom his 
repentance can alone avail 

Hours have glided by, and still he sits upon the same stone 
bench with folded aims, heedless alike of the fast deci easing time 
before him, and the urgent entieaties of the good man at his side 
The feeble light is wasting gradually, and the deathlike stillness of 
the stieet without, broken only by the lumbhng of some passing 
vehicle which echoes momnfully thiough the empty yards, warns 
him that the night is waning fast away The deep bell of St Paul’s 
strikes — one ’ He heard it, it has loiised him Seven hours left ^ 
He paces the imrrow limits of his cell with rapid strides, cold drops 
of terror staitmg on his forehead, and eveiy muscle of his frame 
quivering with agony Seven hours > He suffers himself to be 
led to his seat, mechanically takes the bible which is placed in his 
hand, and tries to lead and listen No his thoughts will wander 
The book is tom and soiled by use — and like the book he lead his 
lessons in, at school, just forty yeais ago ’ He has never bestowed 
a thought upon it, perhaps, since he left it as a child and yet the 
place, the time, the room — nay, the very boys he played with, 
crovd as vividly befoie him as if they were scenes of yesterday, 
and some forgotten phiase, some childish word, rings in his eais 
like the echo of one uttered but a minute since The voice of the 
clergyman recalls him to himself He is reading from the sacied 
book Its solemn promises of pardon for repentance, and its awful 
denunciation of obdurate men He falls upon his knees and clasps 
his hands to pray Hush * what sound was that ? He starts upon 
bis feet It cannot be two yet Hark * Two quarters have struck, 
— the third — the fourth It is ’ Six hours left Tell him not of 
repentance ' Six hours’ repentance for eight times six years of 
guilt and sin ' He buries his face in his hands, and throws himself 
on the bench 

Worn with watching and excitement, he sleeps, and the same 
unsettled state of mind pursues him in his dreams An in- 
supportable load IS taken from his breast, he is w^alking wuth his 
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wife in a pleasant field, with the bright sky above them, and a fiesh 
and boundless prospect on eveiy side — how different fiom the 
stone vails of Newgate ’ She is looking — not as she did when he 
saw her for the last time in that dreadful place, but as she used 
when he loved her — long, long ago, before misery and ill-treatment 
had altered her looks, and vice had changed his nature, and she is 
leaning upon his arm, and looking up into his face with tenderness 
and affection — and he does not stiike her now, nor rudely shake 
hei fiom him And oh ^ how glad he is to tell her all he had 
forgotten in that last hurried interview, and to fall on his knees 
before her and feivently beseech hei pardon for all the unkmdness 
and ciuelty that wasted her form and broke her heait ^ The scene 
suddenly changes He is on his trial again there are the judge 
and jury, and piosecutois, and witnesses, just as they were before 
How full the court is — what a sea of heads — ^with a gallows, too, 
and a scaffold — and how all those people stare at him ^ Verdict, 
‘ Guilty ’ No mattei , he will escape 

The night is dark and cold, the gates ha\e been left open, and in 
an yistant he is in the stieet, flying from the scene of his imprison- 
ment like the wind The streets are cleaied, the open fields are gained 
and the broad, vide countiy lies before him Onvard he dashes in 
the midst of daikness, ovei hedge and ditch, thiough mud and pool, 
bounding from spot to spot vith a speed and lightness, astonishing 
even to himself At length he pauses , he musi: be safe from 
pursuit now, he will stretch himself on that bank and sleep till 
sunrise 

A period of unconsciousness succeeds He vakes, cold and 
wi etched The dull, gray light of morning is stealing into the cell, 
and falls upon the form of the attendant turnkey Confused by his 
dreams, he starts fiom his uneasy bed m momentaiy unceitamty 
It is but momentary Every object m the naiiow cell is too 
frightfully real to admit of doubt or mistake He is the condemned 
felon again, guilty and despairing^ and in two hours more will 
be dead 
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CHAPTER I 

THOUGHTS ABOUT PEOPLE 

It is Strange with how little notice, good, bad, or indiffeient, a man 
may live and die m London He awakens no sympathy m the breast 
of any single person , his existence is a matter of interest to no one 
save himself, he cannot be said to be forgotten when he dies, for 
no one remembered him when he was alive There is a niimeerous 
class of people in this great metropolis who seem not to possess a 
single friend, and whom nobody appears to care for Urged by 
imperative necessity in the first instance, they have resoited to 
London in search of employment, and the means of subsistence 
It is haid, we inow, to break the ties which bind us to our homes 
and friends, and hardei still to efface the thousand recollections of 
happy days and old times, vhich have been slumbeiing in our 
bosoms foi yeais, and only lush upon the mind, to bring before it 
associations connected with the fiiends ve have left, the scenes we 
have beheld too piobably for the last time, and the hopes 'we once 
cherished, but may enteitain no more These men, however, 
happily for themselves, have long forgotten such thoughts Old 
countiy fi lends have died or emigrated, former coi respondents 
have become lost, like themselves, in the crowd and turmoil of some 
busy city, and they have gradually settled down into mere passive 
creatuies of habit and endurance 

We were seated m the enclosure of St James’s Park the other 
day, when our attention w^as attracted by a man whom we immedi- 
ately put down in our own mind as one of this class He was a 
tall, thin, pale person, in a black coat, scanty gray tiousers, little 
pmched-up gaiters, and brown beavei gloves Pie had an umbrella 
in his hand — not for use, for the day was fine — but, evidently, 
because he always earned one to the office in the morning He 
walked up and down before the little patch of grass on which the 
chairs are placed for hue, not as if he were doing it for pleasure oi 
recieation, but as if it were a matter of compulsion, just as he would 
walk to the office every morning from the back settlements of 
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Islington It was Monday^ he had escaped for four-and-twenty 
hours fiom the thraldom of the desk^ and was walking here for 
exeicise and amusement — peihaps for the first time in his life We 
were inclined to think he had never had a holiday before, and that 
he did not know what to do with himself Children were playing 
on the grass , groups of people weie loitering about, chatting and 
laughing , but the man walked steadily up and down, unheeding and 
unheeded, his spare, pale face looking as if it were incapable of 
beaiing the expiession of curiosity or interest 

There was something in the man’s manner and appeal ance which 
told us, we fancied, his whole life, or rather his whole day, for a man 
of this sort has no vaiiety of days We thought we almost saw the 
dingy little back office into which he walks every morning, hanging 
his hat on the same peg, and placing his legs beneath the same 
desk first, taking off that black coat which lasts the year thiough, 
and putting on the one which did duty last year, and which he 
keeps m his desk to save the other 1 here he sits till five o’clock, 
working on, all day, as regularly as the dial over the mantel-piece, 
who«e loud ticking is as monotonous as his whole existence only 
raising his head when some one enteis the counting-house, 01 ^\hen, 
in the midst of some difficult calculation, he looks up to the ceiling 
as if there weie mspiiation m the dusty skylight with a green knot 
in the centre of exery pane of glass About five, or half-past, he 
slowly dismounts fiom his accustomed stool, and again changing 
his coat, proceeds to his usual dming-place, somewheie near Buck- 
leisbury The waiter lecites the bill of faie in a rather confidential 
manner — foi he is a regular customer — and after mquiimg ‘ What’s 
in the best cut ? ’ and ‘ What w^as up last ^ ’ he oideis a small plate 
of roast beef, with gieens, and half-a-pmt of porter He has a 
small plate to-day, because gieens aie a penny more than potatoes, 
and he had ^ two breads ’ yesterday, with the additional enormity of 
‘ a cheese ’ the day before This important point settled, he hangs 
up his hat — he took it off the moment he sat down — and bespeaks 
the paper after the next gentleman If he can get it while he is at 
dinner, he eats wnth much greater zest , balancing it against the 
water-bottle, and eating a bit of beef, and leading a line or two, 
alternately Exactly at five minutes before the hour is up, he 
produces a shilling, pays the reckoning, carefully deposits the change 
m Ins waistcoat-pocket (fiist deducting a penny for the w^aiter), and 
returns to the office, fiom which, if it is not foreign post night, he 
again sallies forth, in about half an hour He then walks home, at 
his usual pace, to hrs little back room at Islington, wffiere he has his 
tea , perhaps solacing himself during the meal wnth the com ersation 
of his landlady’s little boy, whom he occasionally rewards wuth a 
penny, for solving problems in simple addition Sometimes, theie 
is a letter or two to take up to his employer’s, in Russell-square ^ 
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and then, the wealthy man of business, heaiing his voice, calls out 
from the dinmg-parlom, — ' Come in, Mr Smith ’ and Mi Smith, 
putting his hat at the feet of one of the hall chairs, walks timidly in, 
and being condescendingly desired to sit down, carefully tucks his 
legs under his chair, and sits at a considerable distance from the 
table while he drinks the glass of sherry which is poured out for 
him by the eldest boy, and after dunking which, he backs and 
slides out of the room, in a state of nervous agitation from which 
he does not peifectly recover, until he finds himself once moie in 
the Islington-ioad Poor, harmless cieatures such men aie, con- 
tented but not happy , broken-spixited and humbled, they may feel 
no pain, but they never know pleasure 

Compaie these men with anothei class of beings who, like them, 
have neither fiiend nor companion, but whose position in society 
is the result of their own choice These are geneially old fellows 
with white heads and red faces, addicted to poit wine and Hessian 
boots, who from some cause, real or imaginary — geneially the 
foimei, the excellent reason being that they are rich, and then 
1 elation s poor — grow suspicious of eveiybody, and do the npsan- 
thiopical m chambers, taking great delight in thinking themselves 
unhappy, and making everybody they come near, miseiable You 
may see such men as these, anywhere, you vill know them at 
coffee-houses by their discontented exclamations and the luxuiy of 
then dinners, "at theaties, by their always sitting in the same place 
and looking with a jaundiced eye on all the young people near 
them , at church, by the pomposity with which they enter, and the 
loud tone in which they repeat the responses , at paities, by then 
getting cioss at whist and hating music An old fellow of this kind 
will have his chambers splendidly furnished, and collect books, 
plate, and pictures about him in piofusion, not so much for his 
own giatification, as to be superior to those who have the desiie, 
but not the means, to compete with him He belongs to two or 
thiee clubs, and is envied, and flattered, and hated by the members 
of them all Sometimes he will be appealed to by a poor 
1 elation — a mariied nephew perhaps — foi some little assistance 
and then he will declaim with honest indignation on the im- 
providence of young married people, the woithlessness of a wife, 
the insolence of having a family, the aliocity of getting into debt 
with a hundred and twenty-five pounds a year, and other un- 
pardonable crimes , winding up his exhortations w ith a complacent 
review of his own conduct, and a delicate allusion to parochial 
relief He dies, some day after dinner, of apoplexy, having 
bequeathed his property to a Public Society, and the Institution 
erects a tablet to his memory, expressive of their admnation of his 
Christian conduct in this world, and their comfortable conviction 
of his happiness in the next 
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But, ne\t to oui veiy particular friends, hackney-coachmen, cab- 
men and cads, 'v^hom we admire in proportion to the extent of their 
cool impudence and perfect self-possession, theie is no class of 
people ^^ho amuse us moie than London appi entices They aie no 
longer an organised body, bound down by solemn compact to terrify 
his Majesty’s subjects i\henever it pleases them to take offence in 
their heads and staves in their hands They aie only bound, now, 
by indentures, and, as to their valour, it is easily lestiamed by the 
■wholesome diead of the New Police, and a peispective \iew of a 
damp station-house, terminating in a police-office and a lepiimand. 
They aie still, however, a peculiai class, and not the less pleasant 
for being inoffensive Can any one fail to have noticed them m the 
sheets on Sunday ^ And weic thcie cvei such haimless effoits at 
the giand and magnificent as the young fellows display ’ We -walked 
dowm the Stiand, a Sunday 01 two ago, behind a little gioup, and 
they furnished food foi our amusement the whole way They had 
come out of some part of the city_, it was between thiee and four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and they w^eie on then way to the Park 
Theve weie four of them, all aim-in-aim, wuth white kid gloves like 
so many bndegiooms, light tiouseis of unprecedented patterns, and 
coats for which the English language has }et no name — a kind of 
cioss between a great-coat and a suitout, wuth the collai of the one, 
the skiits of the othei, and pockets peculiar to themselves 

Each of the gentlemen cairied a thick stick, with a large tassel at 
the top, whiCh he occasionally twilled gracefully lound, and the 
whole four, by way of looking easy and unconcerned, w^eie walking 
with a paialytic swagger inesistibly ludicrous One of the paity 
had a w^atch about the size and shape of a leasonable Ribstone 
pippin, jammed into his waistcoat-pocket, which he caiefully com- 
paicd with the clocks at St Clement’s and the New Chinch, the 
illuminated clock at Exetei ’Change, the clock of St Mai tin’s 
Church, and the clock of the Horse Guaids When they at last 
aiiiv’-ed in St James’s Park, the member of the party who had the 
best-made boots on, hired a second chair expiessly for his feet, and 
flung himself on this two-pennyworth of sylvan luxury with an an 
which levelled all distinctions between Brookes’s and Snooks’s, 
Ciockford’s and Bagmgge Wells 

We may smile at such people, but they can nevei excite our 
anger They are usually on the best terms with themselves, and it 
follows almost as a matter of course, in good humour with eveiy one 
about them Besides, they are always the faint reflection of highei 
lights , and, if they do display a little occasional foolery in their own 
proper persons, it is surely moie tolerable than piecocious puppyism 
m the Quadrant, whiskered dandyism in Regent-stieet and Pall-mall, 
or gallantry in its dotage anywheie. 
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CHAPTER II 

A CHRISTMAS DINNER 

Christmas time ^ Thai man must be a misanthiope indeed, in 
whose breast something like a jovial feeling is not roused — in whose 
mind some pleasant associations aie not avakened — by the recur- 
rence of Christmas There are people who will tell you that Christ- 
mas IS not to them what it used to be, that each succeeding 
Christmas has found some cherished hope, or happy prospect, of 
the year befoie, dimmed or passed away, that the piesent only 
serves to lemmd them of reduced circumstances and straitened 
incomes — of the feasts they once bestowed on hollow friends, and of 
the cold looks that meet them now, in adversity and misfoitune 
Never heed such dismal reminiscences There aie few men who 
have lived long enough in the world, who cannot call up^such 
thoughts any day m the year Ihen do not select the merriest of 
the three hundred and sixty-hve foi your doleful lecollections, but 
diaw youi chan nearer the blazing fire — ^fillthe glass and send round 
the song — and^ if your room be smaller than it was a dozen years 
ago, 01 if your glass be filled with reeking punch, instead of spark- 
ling wine, put a good face on the matter, and empt}^ it off-hand, and 
fill another, and troll off the old ditty you used to sing, and thank 
God it’s no worse Look on the merry faces of your children (if 
you have any) as they sit round the fire One little seat may be 
empty, one sliglit foim that gladdened the father’s heart, and roused 
the mother’s pride to look upon, may not be there Dwell not 
upon the past , think not that one short year ago, the fair child now 
resolving into dust, sat befoie you, with the bloom of health upon 
Its cheek, and the gaiety of infancy m its joyous eye Reflect upon 
your present blessings — of wLich every man has many — not on your 
past misfortunes, of which all men have some Fill your glass again, 
with a meriy face and contented heart Our life on it, but your 
Christmas shall be merry, and your new year a happy one » 

Who can be insensible to the outpourings of good feeling, and the 
honest mteichange of affectionate attachment, v/hich abound at this 
season of the yeai ^ A Chiistmas family -party > We know nothing 
in nature more delightful ’ There seems a magic in the very name 
of Christmas Petty jealousies and discords are forgotten , social 
feelings are awakened, in bosoms to which they have long been 
strangers , father and son, 01 brother and sister, who have met and 
passed with averted gaze, 01 a look of cold recognition, for months 
before, proffer and return the cordial embiace, and buiy then past 
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animosities m then present happiness Kindly heaits that ha\e 
yearned towards each other, but have been withheld by false notions 
of pride and self-dignity, are again reunited, and all is kindness and 
benevolence ’ Would that Christmas lasted the whole year through 
(as it ought), and that the piejudices and passions v hich deform our 
better nature, v/ere ne\er called into action among those to whom 
they should e\er be strangers * 

The Chiistmas family-paity that we mean, is rot a meie assem- 
blage of relations, got up at a week or two’s notice, ongmating this 
year, having ro family precedent in the last, and not likely to be 
repeated in the next No It is an annual gathering of all the 
accessible membeis of the family, 5?'oung or old, iich or poor , and 
all the children look forward to it, for two months befoiehond, m a 
fever of anticipation Formerly, it w^as held at grandpapa’s, but 
grandpapa getting old, and grandmamma getting old too, and rather 
infirm, they haxe gi\en up house-keeping, and domesticated them- 
sehcs with uncle George , so, the part} ahva}s takes place at uncle 
George’s house, but giandmamma sends m most of the good things, 
and grandpapa always loill toddle down, all the way to New gate- 
market, to buy the tuikey, which he engages a poiter to bung home 
behind him in triumph, ah^ays insisting on the man’s being rewarded 
wuth a glass of spirits, over and above his hire, to drink ‘a merry 
Christmas and a happy new year’ to aunt Geoige ^ As to grand- 
mamma, she IS very secret and m}steiious foi two or ihiee days 
beforehand, but not sufficiently so, to prevent rumours getting afloat 
that she has purchased a beautiful new cap with pink iibbons for 
each of the ser^ants, together with sundry books, and pen-knives, 
and pencil-cases, for the younger branches , to say nothing of divers 
secret additions to the order originally given by aunt Geoige at the 
pastry-cook’s, such as another dozen of mince-pies for the dinner, 
and a large plum-cake for the children 

On Christmas-eve, grandmamma is always in excellent spirits, 
and after employing all the children, during the day, m stoning the 
plums, and all that, insists, regularly every }ear, on uncle Geoige 
coming down into the kitchen, taking off his coat, and stirring the 
pudding for half an hour or so, which uncle Geoige good-humouredl} 
does, to the vociferous delight of the children and sen ants The 
evening concludes with a glorious game of blind-man’s-buff, in an 
early stage of which grandpapa takes gieat care to be caught, in 
order that he may have an opportunity of disp]a}ing his dexter it} 

On the following morning, the old couple, with as many of the 
children as the pew will hold, go to church in great state leaving 
aunt George at home dusting decanters and filling casters, and 
uncle George carrying bottles into the dinmg-parlour, and calling 
for corkscrews, and getting into e\erybody’s way 

When the church-party return to lunch, grandpapa produces a 
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small spng of mistletoe from his pocket, and tempts the boys to kiss 
their little cousins under it — a proceeding which affords both the 
boys and the old gentleman unlimited satisfaction, but which rather 
outrages giandmamma’s ideas of decorum, until grandpapa sa}s, 
that when he was just thiiteen yeais and three months old, kissed 
grandmamma under a mistletoe too, on which the childien clap their 
hands, and laugh very heartily, as do aunt George and uncle Geoige, 
and grandmamma looks pleased, and says, with a benevolent smile, 
that grandpapa was an impudent young dog, on which the children 
laugh veiy heartily again, and grandpapa moie heartily than any of 
them 

But all these diveisions aie nothing to the subsequent excitement 
when giandmamma in a high cap, and slate-coloured silk gown , and 
giandpapa ^Mth a beautifully plaited shut-frill, and white neckei- 
chief , seat themselves on one side of the drawing-i oom fiie, with 
uncle George’s children and little cousins innumerable, seated in 
the fiont, waiting the aiiival of the expected visitois Suddenly a 
hackney-coach is heard to stop, and uncle George, who has been 
looking out of the window, exclaims ‘ Heie’s Jane ’’ on which the 
childien rush to the door, and heltei- skelter down-stairs, and uncle 
Robert and aunt Jane, and the dear little baby, and the muse, and 
the wdiole party, are usheied up-stairs amidst tumultuous shouts of 
‘ Oh, my f ’ from the childien, and frequently lepeated warnings not 
to huit baby from the muse And giandpapa takes the child, and 
giandmamma kisses her daughtei, and the confusion of this fust 
entry has scarcely siibuded, when some othei aunts and uncles wnth 
moie cousins anne, and the giowm-iip cousins fliit with each other, 
and so do the little cousins too, foz that matter, and nothing is to 
he heaid but a confused dm of talking, laughing, and meiriment 

A hesitating double knock at the stieet-dooi, heaid during a 
momentary pause in the conversation, excites a general inquiiy of 
‘Who’s that^’ and two or thiee childien, wiio have been standing 
at the window, announce in a low voice, that it’s ‘pooi aunt 
Margaret ’ Upon which, aunt George leaves the loom to welcome 
the new-comer , and grandmamma diaw^s heiself up, lathei stiff and 
stately, foi Maigaict mairicd a pool man without hci consent, and 
po\ city not being a sufficiently weighty punishment foi her offence, 
has been discaided by her friends, and debaiied the society of her 
deaiesl relatives But Chiistmas has come lound, and the unkind 
feelings that ha\c stiuggled against better dispositions during the 
year, have melted away befoie its genial influence, like half-formed 
ice beneath the moining sun. It is not difficult m a moment of 
angry feeling foi a parent to denounce a disobedient child , but, to 
banish hei at a period of geneial good-wall and hilaiity, fioin the 
health, round wffiich she has sat on so many anniveisaiies of the 
same day, expanding by slow degiees honi infancy to giilhood, 
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and then bui sting, almost imperceptibly, into a "woman, is widely 
different The an of conscious rectitude, and cold forgiveness, 
which the old lady has assumed, sits ill upon her_, and when the 
poor girl IS led in by her sister, pale m looks and broken in hope — 
not fiom poverty, foi that she could bear, but from the consciousness 
of undeseived neglect, and unmerited unkmdness — it is easy to see 
how much of it is assumed A momentary pause succeeds , the 
gill breaks suddenly from her sistei and throw^s heiself, sobbing, on 
her mother’s neck The father steps hastily forward, and takes her 
husband’s hand Friends crowd lound to offer their heaity con- 
giatulations, and happiness and harmony again prevail 

As to the dinner, it’s peifectly delightful — nothing goes wrong, 
and everybody is in the very best of spirits, and disposed to please 
and be pleased Grandpapa relates a circumstantial account of the 
purchase of the turkey, wuth a slight digiession relative to the pui- 
chase of pie\ious turke}s, on former Christmas-da} s, which grand- 
mamma coiioborates in the minutest particulai Uncle Geoige tells 
stories, and carves poultry, and takes wine, and jokes with the 
children at the side-table, and winks at the cousins that are making 
lo\e, or being made lo^e to, and exhilaiates c\eiybody wuth his 
good humour and hospitality, and when, at last, a stout servant 
staggeis m with a gigantic pudding, with a spiig of holly m the top, 
theie IS such a laughing, and shouting, and clapping qf little chubby 
hands, and kicking up of fat dump} legs, as can only be equalled by 
the applause with which the astonishing feat of pouring lighted 
brandy into mmce-pies, is leccived by the younger Msitors Then 
the dessert ^ — and the w me * — and the fun • Such beautiful speeches, 
and suc/i songs, from aunt Margaiet’s husband, w^ho turns out to be 
such a nice man, and attentive to grandmamma • Even grand- 
papa not only sings his annual song w ith unprecedented vigour, but 
on being honoured with an unanimous according to annual 

custom, actually comes out wuth a new one which nobody but 
grandmamma ever heard before, and a }oung scape-giace of a 
cousin, who has been in some disgrace with the old people, foi 
certain heinous sms of omission and commission — neglecting to call, 
and peisistmg m drinking Buiton Ale — astonishes eveiybody into 
convulsions of laiightei by volunteeimg the most evtiaordinaiy 
comic songs that evei w ere heard And thus the e\ ening passes, in 
a strain of rational good-will and cheei fulness, doing moie to aw^aken 
the sympathies of every membei of the part} m behalf of his neigh- 
boui, and to perpetuate then good feeling during the ensuing }eai, 
than half the homilies that have ever been written, by half the 
Divines that have evei lived. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE NEW YEAR 

Next to Chiistmas-day, the most pleasant annual epoch in existence 
IS the advent of the ISFew Year There are a lachrymose set of 
people who ushei in the New Year with watching and fasting, as if 
they were bound to attend as chief mourners at the obsequies of 
the old one Now, Ye cannot but think it a gieat deal moie com- 
plimentaiy, both to the old veai that has idled away, and to the 
New Year that is just beginning to dawn upon us, to see the old 
fellow out, and the new one in, with gaiety and glee 

There must have been some few occuiiences in the past yeai to 
which we can look back, with a smile of cheeiful recollection, if not 
with a feeling of heartfelt thankfulness And we aie bound by 
eveiy lule of justice and equity to give the New Year credit: for 
beuig a good one, until he proves himself unw^oithy the confidence 
we repose m him 

This is our view of the matter^ and entertaining it, notwithstand- 
ing oui lespect for the old year, one of the few remaining moments 
of whose existence passes aw^ay wuth eveiy w^oid we write, heie wc 
aie, seated by our fiieside on this last night of the old yeai, one 
thousand eight hundred and thiity-six, penning this aiticle with as 
jovial a face as if nothing extiaoidinaiy had happened, 01 was about 
to happen, to disturb our good humour 

Plackney-coaches and carnages keep lattling up the street and 
dowui the stieet in lapid succession, conveying, doubtless, smaitly- 
diessed coachfuls to ciowded parties, loud and repeated double 
knocks at the house wuth green blinds, opposite, announce to the 
whole neighbouihood that there’s one laige paity m the street at all 
events , and we saw thiough the window, and through the fog too, 
till it grew so thick that we rung for candles, and drew our curtains, 
pastry-cooks’ men with green boxes on then heads, and rout-furmture- 
warehouse-carts, with cane seats and Fiench lamps, huirjmg to the 
numerous houses where an annual festival is held 111 honour of the 
occasion 

We can fancy one of these parties, we think, as well as if we w^eie 
duly dress-coated and pumped, and had just been announced at the 
drawing-room door 

Take the house with the gieen blinds for instance We know it 
is a quadrille party, because we saw some men taking up the front 
drawing-room carpet while we sat at breakfast this moinmg, and if 
further evidence be required, and we must tell the tiuth, we just 
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now saw one of the young ladies ‘ doing ’ another of the young 
ladies^ hair, near one of the bedroom windows, m an unusual style 
of splendour, which nothing else but a quadrille party could possibly 
justify 

The master of the house with the green blinds is in a public office , 
we know the fact by the cut of his coat, the tie of his neckcloth, and 
the self-satisfaction of his gait — the \ery green blinds themsehes 
have a Someiset House air about them 

Hark ' — a cab ’ That’s a junior cleik in the same office , a tidy 
sort of young man, with a tendency to cold and coins, vho comes 
m a pair of boots with black cloth fronts, and brings his shoes m 
his coat-pocket, which shoes he is at this very moment putting on 
m the hail Now he is announced by the man in the passage to 
another man in a blue coat, who is a disguised messenger from the 
office 

The man on the fiist landing precedes him to the drawing-room 
door ‘ Ml Tupple ^ ’ shouts the messenger ‘ How are } ou, 
Tupple?’ says the master of the house, ad\ancmg from the fiie, 
befoie which he has been talking politics and aiiing himself ‘ IMy 
deal, this is J\Ir Tupple (a couiteous salute fiom the lady of the 
house), Tupple, m} eldest daughter, Julia, my aeai, AIi Tupple, 
Tupple, my other daughters , my son, sir , ’ Tupple rubs his hands 
very haid, and smiles as if it weie all capital fun, and keeps con- 
stantly bowing and turning himself round, till the whdle family ha\e 
been introduced, vhen he glides into a chair at the comer of the 
sofa, and opens a miscellaneous conversation vith the young ladies 
upon the weather, and the theatres, and the old year, and the 
last new muider, and the balloon, and the ladies’ sleeves, and 
the festivities of the season, and a gieat many other topics of 
small talk 

More double knocks f what an extensive paity f what an incessant 
hum of conversation and general sipping of coffee ^ We see Tupple 
now, m our mind’s eye, m the height of his glor} He has just 
handed that stout old lady’s cup to the servant, and now, he dives 
among the ciowd of j^oung men by the dooi, to inteicept the other 
ser\ant, and secuie the muffin-plate for the old lady’s daughtei, 
before he leaves the room , and now, as he passes the sofa on his 
way back, he bestows a glance of recognition and pationage upon 
the } oung ladies, as condescending and familiai as if he had knowTx 
them from infancy 

Charming peison Mi Tupple — perfect ladies’ man — such a 
delightful companion, too ’ Laugh ^ — nobody ever understood 
papa’s jokes half so well as Mi Tupple, who laughs himself into 
convulsions at every fresh burst of facetiousness Most delightful 
paitnei f talks through the whole set ’ and although he does seem 
at first rathei gay and fiivolous, so romantic and wnth so vnuk 

N 
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feeling * Quite a love No great favourite with the young men, 
certainly, who sneer at, and affect to despise him , but everybody 
knows that’s only envy, and they needn’t give themselves the trouble 
“ to depieciate his ments at any rate, for Ma says he shall be asked 
to eveiy future dinner-party, if it’s only to talk to people between 
the comses, and distract their attention when theie’s any unexpected 
delay m the kitchen 

At supper, Mr Tupple shows to still greater advantage than he 
has done throughout the evening, and w^hen Pa lequests every one 
to fill their glasses foi the pm pose of dunking happiness throughout 
the year, Mr Tupple is so droll insisting on all the young ladies 
having their glasses filled, notwithstanding then repeated assuiances 
that they never can, by any possibility, think of emptying them 
and subsequently begging permission to say a few w’-Oids on the 
sentiment which has just been uttered by Pa' — when he makes one 
of the most brilliant and poetical speeches that can possibly be 
imagined, about the old yeai and the new one After the toast has 
been drunk, and when the ladies have retiied. Mi Tupple requests 
that evQry gentleman will do him the favour of filling his glas% foi 
he has a toast to piopose on which all the gentlemen cry ‘ Hear ^ 
hear ’ ’ and pass the decanters accordingly and Mr Tupple being 
informed by the master of the house that they aie all chaiged, and 
waiting for hi^ toast, rises, and begs to remind the gentlemen 
present, how^ much they have been delighted by the daz/lmg anay 
of elegance and beauty which the drawmg-ioom has exhibited that 
night, and how then senses have been chaimed, and their hearts 
captivated, by the bewitching concentiation of female loveliness 
which that veiy lOom has so recently displayed (Loud cries of 
‘ Hear ' ’) Much as he (Tupple) would be disposed to deplore the 
absence of the ladies, on othei grounds, he cannot but derive some 
consolation from the reflection that the very ciicumstance of their 
not being pieseiit, enables him to piopose a toast, wflnch he would 
have otherwise been prevented fiom giving — that toast he begs to 
say IS — ‘ The Ladies i ’ (Gieat applause ) The Ladies * among 
whom the fascinating daughters of their excellent host, are alike 
conspicuous for their beauty, then accomplishments, and their 
elegance He begs them to diain a bumpei to ‘ The Ladies, and a 
happy new year to them < ’ (Piolonged approbation , above which 
the noise of the ladies dancing the Spanish dance among themselves, 
oveihead, is distinctly audible ) 

The applause consequent on this toast, has scarcely subsided, 
when a young gentleman in a pink undei-waistcoat, sitting towards 
the bottom of the table, is observed to grow very restless and 
fidgety, and to e\mce stiong indications of some latent desire to 
give vent to his feelings in a speech, which the wary Tupple at 
once perceiving, determines to foiestall by speaking himself He, 
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therefore, rises again, with an an of solemn impoitance, and trusts 
ne may be permitted to propose anothei toast (unqualified approba- 
tion, and Sti Tupple proceeds) He is suie they must all be 
deeply impressed ’vuth the hospitality — he may say the splendour — 
with which they have been that night leceived by then w ortby host 
and hostess (Unbounded applause ) Although this is the fiist 
occasion on which he has had the pleasure and delight of sitting at 
that boaicl, he has known his friend Dobble long and intimately, 
_ie has been connected with him in business — he wishes e\er}body 
present knew^ Dobble as Avell as he does (A cough fioni the 
host ) He (Tupple) can lay his hand upon his (Tupple’ s) heait, 
and declaie his confident belief that a bettei man, a bettei husband, 
a bettei faihei, a bettei biothei, a bettei son, a better 1 elation m 
any 1 elation of life, than Dobble, never existed (Loud cues of 
‘Heal !’) They ha\e seen him to-mght m the peaceful bosom of 
his famil} , they should see him in the morning, m the trying duties 
of his office Calm in the perusal of the moimng papeis, uncom- 
promising in the signature of his name, dignified in his leplies to 
the •inquiiies of stiangei applicants, defeiential in his behaMOui 
to his superiois, majestic m Ins deportment to the messengeis 
(Cheers ) When he beais this meiited testimony to the excellent 
qualities of his friend Dobble, what can he say in approaching such 
a subject as hlis Dobble^ Is it lequisite foi him {o expatiate on 
the qualities of that amiable woman^ No, he will spaie his fiiend 
Dobble’s feelings, he will spaie the feelings of his fnend — if he 
wall allow him to ha\e the honoui of calling him so — Ivli Dobble, 
junior (Here Mr Dobble, junioi, who has been previously dis- 
tending his mouth to a considerable width, by thrusting a paiticiJaily 
fine oiange into that feature, suspends operations, and assumes a 
piopei appearance of intense melancholy) He will simply sa} — 
and he is quite certain it is a sentiment in wffiich all who hear him 
will readily concur — that his friend Dobble is as superior to any 
man he ever knew, as Mrs Dobble is far beyond any woman he 
exer saw (except hei daughters) , and he mil conclude by pio- 
posmg their woithyr ^Host and Hostess, and may thex hxe to enjoy 
^ many more new jears > ’ 

The toast is diunk with acclamation, Dobble leturns thanks, 
and the whole party lejoin the ladies m the drawing-room Young 
men who were too bashful to dance befoie supper, find tongues and 
paitneis, the musicians exhibit unequivocal s}mptoms of having 
diunk the new year m, while the compaii} were out, and dancing 
IS kept up, until fii in the fiist moining of the new }eai 

We have scarcely written the last word of the previous sentence, 
when the first stroke of twehe, peals from the neighbouring 
chmehes There certainly — we must confess it now — is something 
awful in the sound Stiictly speaking, it may not be moi e impiessiv e 
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now, than at any other time, foi the houis steal as swiftly on, at 
other periods, and their flight is little heeded But, we measuic 
man’s life by yeais, and it is a solemn knell that warns us we have 
passed another of the landmaiks which stands between us and the 
grave Disguise it as we may, the reflection will force itself on our 
minds, that when the next bell announces the arrival of a new 
year, w^e may be insensible alike of the timely warning we have 
so often neglected, and of all the w^arm feelings that glow within 
us now^ 


CHAPTER IV 

MISS EVANS AND THE EAGLE 

Mr SA.MUEL Wilkins was a carpenter, a journeyman carpenter 
of small dimensions, decidedly below the middle size — bordering, 
peihaps, upon the dwarfish His face was round and shining, ^and 
his hail carefully twisted into the outer corner of each eye, till it 
formed a vaiiety of that description of semi-cuils, usually known as 
‘ aggeiawatois ’ His earnings weie all-sufficient for his wants, varying 
from eighteen ghillmgs to one pound five, weekly — his mannei un- 
deniable — ^liis sabbath 'waistcoats dazzling No wonder that, wuth 
these qualifications, Samuel Wilkins found favour in the e} es of the 
other sc\ many wmmen have been captivated by far less substantial 
qualifications But, Samuel was proof against their blandishments, 
until at length his eyes rested on those of a Being for whom, fiom 
that time forth, he felt fate had destined him He came, and 
conqueied — pioposed, and was accepted — loved, and was beloved 
Ml Wilkins ‘kept company’ with Jemima Evans 

Miss Evans (or Ivins, to adopt the pronunciation most in vogue 
with her cii cle of acquaintance) had adopted in early life the useful 
puisiut of shoe-binding, to which she had afterwaids superadded 
the occupation of a straw -bonnet makei Herself, her maternal 
parent, and twm sisters, foimed an harmonious quartett in the most 
secluded portion of Camden-town, and heie it was that Mr Wilkins 
piesented himself, one Monday afternoon, m his best attiie, with 
his face moie shining and his waistcoat moie biight than either 
had ever appeared befoie The family weie just going to tea, and 
were so glad to see him It was quite a little feast, two ounces of 
seven-and-sixpenny green, and a quaiter of a pound of the best 
fresh , and Mi Wilkins had brought a pint of shiimps, neatly folded 
up m a clean belcher, to give a zest to the meal, and propitiate Mis 
Ivins Jemima was ‘cleaning herself^ up-stairs, so Mr Samuel 
Wilkins sat down and talked domestic economy wnth Mrs, Dins, 
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wliilst the two youngest Miss Ivmses poked bits of lighted bl0^ul 
papei between the bars under the kettle, to make the watei bod 
lor tea 

M ^^os a thinking,’ said Mi Samuel Vilkins, duiing a pause m 
the con\ersalion — ‘I wos a thinking of taking J’miina to the Eagle 
to-night ’ — ‘ O my f ’ exclaimed Mis Ivins ‘ Lor * how nice ' ’ 
said the youngest Miss Lins ‘Well, I declaie*’ added the 
}oungest Miss Ivins but one ‘Tell J’mima to put on her white 
muslin, Tilly,’ screamed Mrs Ivins, with motheily anxiet} , and 
down came J’mima herself soon afterwards in a white muslin gown 
carefully hooked and e}ed, a little led shawl, plentifully pinned, a 
white straw bonnet trimmed with led iibbons, a small necklace, 
a large pair of bracelets, Denmark satin shoes, and open-woiked 
stockings, white cotton gloves on hei fingers, and a cambnc 
pocket-handkei chief, carefully folded up, m hei hand — all quite 
genteel and ladylike And away went Miss J’mima Ivins and Mr 
Samuel Wilkins, and a dress-cane, with a gilt knob at the top, to 
the admiration and envy of the street in geneial, and to the high 
gra^tification of Mrs Ivins, and the two youngest hliss Iiinses in 
jiaiticulai The} had no soonei turned into the Pancias-ioad, than 
who should hliss J’mima Ivms stumble upon, by the most fortunate 
accident m the woild, but a }Oung lady as she knew, with her 
}oungman! — And it is so strange how things do turn out some- 
times — they weie actually going to the Eagle too *So kli Samuel 
Wilkins w^as introduced to Miss J’mima Ivins’s fiiend’s }oung man, 
and they all wMked on together, talking, and laughing, and joking 
aw ay like anything , and wLen they got as fai as Pentonville, kliss 
Ivins’s friend’s }Oung man wo2ild have the ladies go into the 
Crown, to taste some shrub, which, after a great blushing and 
giggling, and hiding of faces in elaboiate pocket-handkei chiefs, they 
consented to do Having tasted it once, they weie easily prevailed 
upon to taste it again , and they sat out in the garden tasting shrub, 
and looking at the Busses alteinatel}, till it w^as just the proper 
time to go to the Eagle , and then the} lesumcd then journey, and 
walked very fast, for feai they should lose the beginning of the 
concert in the Rotunda 

‘ How ev nly ! ’ said hliss J’mima Ivms, and Miss J’mima Ivms’s 
fiiend, both at once, wLen they had passed the gate and were fairly 
inside the gardens Theie vieie the walks, beautifully giavelled 
and planted — and the refreshment-boxes, painted and ornamented 
like so many snuff-boxes — and the variegated lamps shedding then 
iich light upon the company’s heads — and the place for dancing 
ready chalked for the company’s feet — and a Moorish band pla} mg 
at one end of the gardens — and an opposition mihtaiy band pla} mg 
away at the othei Then, the waiteis were rushing to and Iro with 
glasses of negus, and glasses of biandy-and-watei, and bottles of 
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aie, and bottles of stout ^ and gingei-beei was going off in one place, 
and practical jokes weie going on m anothei , and people were 
ciowding to the door of the Rotunda^ and in short the whole 
scene A\as, as Miss J’mima Ivins, inspiied by the novelty, or the 
shiiib, 01 both, obseived — ‘ one of daz/lmg excitement ’ As to the 
conceihioom, nevei was anything half so splendid Theie was an 
oichestia for the singers, all paint, gilding, and plate-glass, and 
such an organ ' Miss J’mima Ivins’ s friend’s young man whispered 
it had cost ‘ four hundred pound,’ which Mi Samuel Wilkins said 
was ‘ not deal neither , ’ an opinion m which the ladies peifectly 
coincided The audience weie seated on elevated benches round 
the room, and crowded into eveiy pait of it, and everybody was 
eating and dunking as comfoitably as possible Just befoie the 
conceit commenced, Mr Samuel Wilkins ordeied two glasses of 
rum-and-w atei ‘ warm with — ’ and two slices of lemon, for himself 
and the other young man, together with ‘ a pint o’ sherry wane foi 
the ladies, and some sweet caiiawny-seed biscuits,’ and they would 
have been quite comfortable and happy, only a strange gentleman 
with laige w’-hiskers would stare at Miss J’mima Ivins, and anothei 
gentleman in a plaid v\raistcoat would wank at Miss J’mnna Ivins’s 
fiiend, on which Miss Jemima Ivms’s friend’s young man exhibited 
symptoms of boiling over, and began to mutter about 'people’s 
imperence,’ and ' swells out o’ luck , ’ and to intimate, in oblique 
teims, a vague intention of knocking somebody’s head off, which 
he was only prevented fiom announcing more emphatically, by 
both Miss J’mima Ivins and her fiiend thicatenmg to faint away on 
the spot if he said anothei w ord 

The conceit commenced — overtuie on the oigan ' How solemn ' ’ 
exclaimed Miss J’mima Ivms, glancing, pcihaps unconsciously, at the 
gentleman with the whiskers Mr Samuel Wilkins, who had been 
mutteimg apait foi some time past, as if he w^ere holding a con- 
fidential conveisation with the gilt knob of the di ess-cane, bieathed 
haid — bieathing vengeance, perhaps, — but said nothing ‘ The 
soldier tiled,’ Miss Somebody in white satin ' Ancoie *’ cried Miss 
J’mima Ivms’s fiiend ' Ancoie ! ’ shouted the gentleman m the 
plaid waistcoat immediately, hammeimg the table with a stout-bottle 
Miss J’mima Ivms’s friend’s young man eyed the man behind the 
waistcoat fiom head to foot, and cast a look of mteiiogative con- 
tempt towaids Ml Samuel Wilkins Comic song, accompanied on 
the oigaii IHiss J’miina Ivms was convulsed with laughtei — so was 
the man with the whiskers Eveiy thing the ladies did, the plaid 
waistcoat and whiskers did, by way of eApiessing unity of sentiment 
and congeniality of soul, and Miss J’mima Ivms, and Miss J’mima 
Ivms’s fiiend, giew lively and talkative, as Mi Samuel Wilkins, 
and Miss J’mima Ivms’s fiiend’s young man, giew moiose and 
surly m mveise pioportion 
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Now, if the mattei had ended here, the little paity inight soon 
have recovered their formei equanimity , but Mr Samuel Wilkins 
and his friend began to thiow looks of defiance upon the waistcoat 
and whiskers And the waistcoat and whiskers, by way of intimating 
the slight degiee in which they were affected by the looks afoiesaid, 
bestowed glances of inci eased admiration upon Miss Jhnima Ivms 
and fiiend The concert and vaudeville concluded, they promenaded 
the gardens The waistcoat and whiskers did the same , and made 
di\eis remaiks complimentary to the ankles of Miss J’mima Ivins 
and friend, in an audible tone At length, not satisfied with these 
numeious atiocities, they actually came up and asked Miss J’minia 
I\ins, and Miss Jhiiima Ivins’s friend, to dance, without taking no 
moie notice of Mi Samuel Wilkins, and Miss J’mima Ivins’s friend’s 
young man, than if they was nobody * 

‘ What do you mean by that, scoundrel • ^ exclaimed Mr Samuel 
Wilkins, grasping the gilt-knobbed di ess-cane firmly in his right 
hand ^AWiat’s the matter with jw/, }ou little humbug^’ replied 
the whiskeis ‘ How daie you insult me and my friend? ’ inqmied 
the fiiend’s }Oiii^g nian ‘You and your fiiend be hanged^’ re- 
sponded the w aistcoat ‘ Take that,’ exclaimed hli Samuel Wilkins 
The fenule of the gilt-knobbed diess-cane was visible foi an instant, 
and then the light of the \aiiegated lamps shone biightly upon it 
as it w hilled into the air, cane and all ‘ Gi\e it him,’ said the 
w aistcoat ‘ Horficei ^ ’ screamed the ladies hliss J’mima Ivins’s 
beau, and the friend’s young man, lay gasping on the gravel, and 
the waistcoat and whiskeis weie seen no moie 

hliss J’mima Ivins and friend being conscious that the affray was 
in no slight degree attributable to themselves, of course w^nt into 
hysterics forthwith , declared themselves the most injured of w^omen , 
exclaimed, in incoherent ravings, that they had been suspected — ■ 
wrongfully suspected — oh ' that they should ever have lived to see 
the day — and so forth , suffered a relapse eveiy time they opened 
then e}es and saw their unfortunate little admirers, and w^ere 
carried to their respective abodes in a hackney-coach, and a state 
of msen&ibilit} , compounded of shrub, sherry, and excitement 


CHAPTER V 

IHE PARLOUR ORATOR 

We had been lounging one evening, down Oxford-street, Holborn, 
Cheapside, Coleman-street, Finsbur} -square, and so on, with the 
intention of leturmng westw’-ard, by Pentonville and the New-ioad^ 
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when we began to feel rather thirsty, and disposed to lest for five 
or ten minutes So, we turned back towards an old, quiet, decent 
public-house, which we lemembered to have passed but a moment 
before (it was not far fiom the City-droad), foi the purpose of solacing 
ourself With a glass of ale The house was none of your stuccoed, 
French-polished, illuminated palaces, but a modest public-house of 
the old school, with a little old bar, and a little old landlord, who, 
with a wife and daughter of the same pattern, was comfoitably 
seated in the bar aforesaid — a snug little room with a cheerful fire, 
protected by a large screen from behind which the young lady 
emerged on our representing our inclination for a glass of ale 
‘ Won’t you walk into the parlour, sir ^ ’ said the young lady, in 
seductive tones 

‘You had better walk into the parlour, sir,’ said the little old 
landlord, thi owing his chair back, and looking round one side of 
the screen, to survey our appearance 

‘ You had much better step into the parlour, sir,’ said the little 
old lady, popping out her head, on the other side of the screen 
We cast a slight glance aiound, as if to express our ignorance^ of 
the locality so much recommended The little old landlord observed 
It , bustled out of the small dooi of the small bar , and forthwith 
ushered us into the parlour itself 

It was an ancient, dark-lookmg room, wuth oaken wainscoting, a 
sanded floor, and a high mantel-piece The walls were ornamented 
with three or four old coloured prints in black flames, each print 
representing a naval engagement, ivith a couple of men-of-wai banging 
away at each other most vigorously, while another vessel or two 
were blowing up in the distance, and the foreground piesented a 
miscellaneous collection of broken masts and blue legs sticking up 
out of the water Depending from the ceiling in the centie of the 
room, were a gas-light and bell-pull, on each side were three or 
foui long nanow tables, behind which was a thickly-planted row of 
those slippery, shmy-looking wooden chairs, peculiar to hostelnes of 
this description The monotonous appearance of the sanded boards 
was relieved by an occasional spittoon , and a triangular pile of those 
useful articles adorned the two upper corners of the apartment 
At the furthest table, nearest the fire, with his face towards the 
door at the bottom of the room, sat a stoutish man of about forty, 
whose short, stiff, black hair curled closely round a broad high fore- 
head, and a face to which something besides water and exercise 
bad communicated a rather inflamed appearance. He was smoking 
a cigar, with his eyes fixed on the ceiling, and had that confident 
oraculai air which marked him as the leading politician, general 
authority, and universal anecdole-relatei, of the place He had 
evidently just delivered himself of something very weighty , for the 
remainder of the company were puffing at their respective pipes 
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and cigais m a kind of solemn abstraction, as if quite overwhelmed 
with the magnitude of the subject lecently under discussion 

On his right hand sat an elderly gentleman with a white head, 
and broad-brimmed brown hat^ on his left, a shaip-nosed, light- 
haiied man in a brown surtout reaching nearly to his heels, who 
took a whiff at his pipe, and an admiring glance at the led-faced 
man, alternately 

‘ Yei} extraoidmary ^ ^ said the light-haired man aftei a pause of 
five minutes A murmur of assent ran through the company 

‘Not at all extraordinary — not at all,’ said the led-faced man, 
awakening suddenly fiom his leverie, and turning upon the light- 
haired man, the moment he had spoken 

‘’Why should it be extiaordmaiy ^ — why is it extiaoidinary > — 
prove it to be extraordinary ^ ' 

‘ Oh, if you come to that — ’ said the light-haired man, meekly 
‘Come to that *’ ejaculated the man with the red face , ‘but we 
7nust come to that We stand, in these times, upon a calm eleva- 
tion of intellectual attainment, and not in the daik recess of mental 
deprivation Proof, is what I reqmie — proof, and not asseitions, 
in these stirring times E\ery gen’lem’n that knows me, knows 
v\hat was the nature and effect of my observations, when it was 
in the contemplation of the Old-stieet Subuiban Rcpiesentative 
Discover} Society, to recommend a candidate foi that place in 
Cornwall theie — I forget the name of it “Mr Snobee,” said Mr 
Wilson, “is a fit and piopei peison to repiesent the boiough in 
Parliament” “Prove it,” says I “He is a friend to Refoim,” 
says Mr Wilson “ Prove it,” says I “ The abolitionist of the 
national debt, the unflinching opponent of pensions, the uncom- 
promising advocate of the negro, the leducer of sinecuies and the 
duration of Parliaments , the extender of nothing but the sufifages 
of the people,” says Mr Wilson “ Prove it,” says I. “ His acts 
piove It,” says he “ Prove them^^ says I 

‘And he could not prove them,’ said the red-faced man, looking 
round triumphantly, ‘ and the boiough didn’t have him and if }ou 
earned this principle to the full extent, you’d have no debt, no 
pensions, no sinecuies, no negroes, no nothing And then, standing 
upon an elevation of intellectual attainment, and having reached 
the summit of populai piosperity, }Ou might bid defiance to the 
nations of the earth, and eiect yourselves m the pioud confidence 
of wisdom and superioiity This is my argument — this alwajs 
has been my aigument — and if I was a Member of the House 
of Commons to-moirovv. I’d make ’em shake m their shoes with 
It’ And the led-faced man, having struck the table very hard 
with his clenched fist, to add weight to the declaration, smoked 
away like a brew ery 

‘Well ' ’ said the sharp-nosed man, in a very slow and soft voice, 
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addressing the company m general, ‘ I always do say, that of all 
the gentlemen I have the pleasuie of meeting m this room, there 
IS not one whose conversation I like to hear so much as Mr. 
Rogers’s, oi who is such improving company ’ 

‘ Improving company * ’ said Mr. Rogers, for that, it seemed, 
was the name of the red-faced man ^ You may say I am improving 
company, for I’ve improved you all to some puipose though as to 
my conversation being as my fiiend Mr Ellis here describes it, 
that IS not for me to say anything about You, gentlemen, are the 
best judges on that point , but this I will say, when I came into 
this parish, and first used this lOom, ten yeais ago, I don’t believe 
there was one man in it, who knew he was a slave — and now you 
all know It, and writhe under it Insciibe that upon my tomb, and 
I am satisfied ’ 

‘ Why, as to inscribing it on youi tomb,’ said a little greengrocer 
with a chubby face, ‘ of couise you can have anything chalked up, 
as you likes to pay for, so far as it relates to yourself and your 
affaiis, but, when you come to talk about sla\es, and that there 
abuse, you’d better keep it m the family, ’cos I for one don’ t^ like 
to be called them names, night after night ’ 

‘ You a slave,’ said the red-faced man, ‘and the most pitiable 
of all slaves ’ 

‘Werry hard if I am,’ inteirupted the greengrocei, ‘foi I got 
no good out of the twenty million that was paid for ’mancipation, 
anyhow ’ 

‘A willing slave,’ ejaculated the led-faced man, getting more red 
with eloquence, and contradiction — ‘resigning the deaiest birthright 
oi your children — neglecting the sacied call of Liberty — who, stand- 
ing imploringly before you, appeals to the wannest feelings of your 
heait, and points to your helpless infants, but in vain ’ 

‘Prove it,’ said the gieengiocer 

‘ Prove It ' ’ sneered the man with the red face ‘ What * bending 
beneath the yoke of an insolent and factious oligarchy, bowed 
down by the domination of cruel laws, gioanmg beneath tyranny 
and oppression on every hand, at every side, and m every corner 
Prove It ' — ’ The led-faced man abruptly broke off, sneered 
melo-dramatically, and buiied his countenance and his indignation 
together, in a quait pot 

‘Ah, to be suie, Mr Rogeis,’ said a stout broker m a large 
waistcoat, who had kept his eyes fixed on this lummaiy all the 
time he was speaking ‘Ah, to be sme,’ said the broker with a 
sigh, ‘ that’s the point ’ 

‘ Of couise, of course,’ said divers members of the company, 
w^ho understood almost as much about the matter as the broker 
himself 

‘You had better let him alone, Tommy,’ said the broker, by 
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\\ay of ad\ice to the little gieengrocer^ ‘he can tell what’s o’clock 
by an eight-day, without looking at the minute hand, he can Tiy 
it on, on some other suit ^ it won’t do with him. Tommy ’ 

‘ What is a man ^ ’ continued the red-faced specimen of the 
species, jerking his hat indignantly fiom its peg on the \^all 
‘What is an Englishman? Is he to be trampled upon by e\ery 
oppressoi ^ Is he to be knocked down at everybody’s bidding? 
What’s fieedom ^ Not a standing aimy What’s a standing army ^ 
Not fieedom What’s general happiness^ Not unnersal misery 
Libeity ain’t the window -tax, is it> The Lords ain’t the Commons, 
are they^’ ^And the red-faced man, gradually bursting into a 
radiating sentence, m wdnch such adjectives as ‘ dastardly,’ ‘ oppies- 
sive,’ ‘ violent,’ and ‘ sanguinary,’ foimed the most conspicuous 
woids, knocked his hat indignantly over his eyes, left the 100111, 
and slammed the door after him 

‘ Wondeiful man ^ ’ said he of the sharp nose 
‘ Splendid speaker > ’ added the brokei 

‘Great power’’ said eveiybody but the gieengiocei And as 
the> said it, the whole party shook then heads m}steiiously, and 
one b\ one letired, leading us alone m the old pailoui 

If we had followed the established precedent in all such instances, 
we should ha\e fallen into a fit of musing, without dela} The 
ancient appearance of the 100m — the old panelling of the wall — 
the chimne} blackened with smoke and age — would have earned 
us back a hundred }ears at least, and we should have gone di earning 
on, until the pewtei-pot on the table, 01 the little beer chiller on the 
file, had staited into life, and addressed to us a long story of da}s 
gone by But, by some means 01 other, we weie not in a romantic 
humoui j and although we tried very hard to invest the furniture 
with vitality, It lemained perfectly unmo\ed, obstinate, and sullen 
Being thus reduced to the unpleasant necessity of musing about 
01 diiiaiy matters, oui thoughts reverted to the led-faced man, and 
his oiatoiical display 

A numeious lace are these led-faced men, theie is not a pailour, 
or club-room, or benefit society, 01 humble party of any kind, with- 
out its red-faced man Weak-pated dolts the> aie, and a great deal 
of mischief they do to their cause, howevei good So, just to hold 
a pattern one up, to know^ the otheis by, we took his likeness at 
once, and put him in here And that is the reason why we have 
written this paper 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE HOSPITAL PATIENT 

In our lambles through the streets of London after evening has 
set in, we often pause beneath the windows of some public hospital, 
and picture to ourself the gloomy and mournful scones that are 
passing within The sudden moving of a tapei as its feeble ray 
shoots from window to window, until its light gradually disappears, 
as if it were earned farther back into the room to the bedside of 
some suffering patient, is enough to awaken a whole crowd of 
reflections , the mere glimmering of the low-burning lamps, which, 
when all other habitations are wrapped in darkness and slumber, 
denote the chamber where so many forms are writhing with pain, 
or wasting with disease, is sufficient to check the most boisterous 
merriment ^ 

Who can tell the anguish of those weary hours, when the only 
sound the sick man hears, is the disjointed wanderings of some 
feveiish slumberer near him, the low moan of pain, or perhaps the 
muttered, long-forgotten prayei of a dying man > Who, but they 
who have felt it, can imagine the sense of loneliness and desolation 
which must be the portion of those who m the hour of dangerous 
illness are left to be tended by strangeis , foi what hands, be they 
ever so gentle, can wupe the clammy biow, oi smooth the lestless 
bed, like those of mother, wife, or child ^ 

. Impiessed wuth these thoughts, we have turned away, through the 
nearly-deserted stieets, and the sight of the fewmiseiable cieatures 
still hoveling about them, has not tended to lessen the pain wdiich 
such meditations awaken The hospital is a refuge and resting- 
place foi hundreds, who but for such institutions must die in the 
streets and doorways , but what can be the feelings of some outcasts 
wffien they are stretched on the bed of sickness with scarcely a hope 
of recovery ^ The wretched w^oman who lingers about the pave- 
ment, hours aftei midnight, and the miserable shadow of a man — 
the ghastly remnant that w ant and drunkenness ha^ e left — which 
crouches beneath a window-ledge, to sleep wffieie theie is some 
shelter from the ram, have little to bind them to life, but wffiat have 
they to look back upon, in death ^ What aie the unwonted comforts 
of a roof and a bed, to them, when the lecollections of a whole life 
of debasement stalk befoie them , when repentance seems a mockery, 
and sorrow comes too late ^ 

About a twelvemonth ago, as we were strolling through Covent- 
a^aiden fwe had been thinking about these things over-night), w^e 
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were attracted by the very prepossessing appearance of a pickpocket, 
who having declined to take the trouble of walking to the Police- 
office, on the ground that he hadn't the slightest wish to go there 
at all, was being conveyed thither in a wLeelbanow, to the huge 
delight of a crow d 

Somehow, we never can resist joining a crowd, so \xe turned back 
with the mob, and entered the office, in companv with oui fiiend 
the pickpocket, a couple of policemen, and as many dirty-faced 
spectatois as could squeeze then way m 

There w^as a powerful, ill-looking young fellow at the bar, who 
was undergoing an e\amination, on the \eiy common chaige of 
having, on the previous night, ill-treated a woman, with whom he 
lived 111 some court hard by Several witnesses bore testimony to 
acts of the grossest brutality, and a certificate was read from the 
house-surgeon of a neighbouimg hospital, describing the nature of 
the injuries the woman had received, and intimating that her recovery 
was extiemely doubtful 

Some question appealed to have been raised about the identity 
of Hke prisoner, for when it was agieed that the two magistrates 
should \isit the hospital at eight o’clock that evening, to take her 
deposition, it was settled that the man should be taken theie also. 
He turned pale at this, and we saw him clench the bar veiy hard 
when the older was guen He was removed directly afterwaids, 
and he spoke not a woid 

We felt an iiiepressible curiosity to wutness this interview^ although 
it IS hard to tell why, at this instant, for w^e knew it must be a 
painful one It w\as no very difficult matter for us to gam per- 
mission, and we obtained it 

The prisoner, and the officer wffio had him m custody, w^eie 
already at the hospital when we leached it, and waiting the aiii’val 
of the magistrates in a small room below staiis Ihe man was 
handcuffed, and his hat was pulled foiwaid over his eyes It was 
easy to see, though, by the whiteness of his countenance, and the 
constant twitching of the muscles of his face, that he dreaded what 
w’-as to come After a shoit interval, the magistrates and cleik 
weie bowed in by the house-surgeon and a couple of }Oung men 
who smelt \eiy strong of tobacco-smoke — thev were introduced as 
‘ dressers ’ — and after one magistrate had complained bitterly of 
the cold, and the othei of the absence of any new^s in the evening 
papei, it was announced that the patient wns piepaied, and we 
weie conducted to the ‘casualty waid’ m which she was l}ing 

The dim light which burnt m the spacious 100m, increased lather 
than diminished the ghastly appearance of the hapless creatures m 
the beds, which were ranged m two long lows on either side In 
one bed, lay a child enveloped in bandages, with its body half- 
consumed by fire , in another, a female, rendered hideous by some 
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dreadful accident, \\as wildly beating her clenched fists on the 
coveilet, in pain, on a third, there lay stietched a young girl, 
apparently in the hea-vy stupoi often the immediate precursor of 
death her face was stained with blood, and her breast and aims 
^^ere bound up in folds of linen Two or three of the beds were 
empty, and their recent occupants were sitting beside them, but 
with faces so wan, and eyes so biight and glassy, that it was feaiful 
to meet then gaze On every face ivas stamped the expression of 
anguish and siiffeiing ^ 

The object of the iisit was lying at the upper end of the room 
She w^as a fine young w^oman of about two or thiee and tw^enty 
Hei long black hair, which had been hastily cut from near the 
wounds on hei head, streamed ovei the pillow in jagged and matted 
locks Her face boie deep maiks of the ill-usage she had leceived 
hci hand w^as pressed upon her side, as if her chief pain w^ere theie , 
hei bieathmg w^as short and heavy, and it w^as plain to see that she 
was dying fast She murmuied a few words in reply to the magis- 
trate's inquiry whether she was in great pain , and, having been 
laised on the pillow by the nuise, looked vacantly upon the strfTnge 
countenances that sui rounded her bed The magistrate nodded to 
the officei, to bring the man forward He did so, and stationed him 
at the bedside The giil looked on wuth a wuld and troubled expres- 
sion of face , but hei sight w as dim, and she did not know him 

^ Take off his hat,' said the magistrate The officer did as he 
w^as desired, and the man’s featuies were disclosed 

The gill started up, with an energy quite preteinatuial , the fire 
gleamed m her heavy eyes, and the blood rushed to her pale and 
sunken cheeks It wvis a coii'vulsive efifoit She fell back upon 
her pillow, and covering her scaned and bruised face with her 
hands, buist into teais The man cast an anxious look tow^ards 
her, but otheiwise appeared wholly unmoved After a brief pause 
the natuie of the eiiaiid was explained, and the oath tendered 

‘ Oh, no, gentlemen,’ said the giil, raising herself once more, 
and folding her hands together , ' no, gentlemen, for God’s sake ’ 
I did It myself — it w^as nobody’s fault — it was an accident He 
didn’t hurt me, he wouldn’t for all the world Jack, dear Jack, 
you know you wouldn’t ’ ’ 

Her sight was fast failing hei, and her hand groped over the 
bedclothes m seaich of his Brute as the man w^as, he was not 
prepared foi this He turned his face from the bed, and sobbed 
The girl’s coloui changed, and her breathing giew more difficult 
She was evidently d}ing 

^We respect the feelings which prompt you to this,’ said the 
gentleman wffio had spoken first, ^ but let me \varn you, not to persist 
in what you know to be untiue, until it is too Jate It cannot save 
him ’ 
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^ Jack,’ murmitied the girl, laying her hand upon his arm, ‘ they 
shall not persuade me to swear your life away He didn’t do it, 
gentlemen He never hurt me ’ She grasped his aim tightly, and 
added, in a broken vhispei, ‘ I hope God Almighty vill foigive me 
all the wrong I have done, and the life I have led God bless you, 
Jack. Some kind gentleman take my lo\e to my poor old father 
Five years ago, he said he wished I had died a child Oh, I wish 
I had ' I wish I had > ’ 

The nurse bent ovei the girl for a few seconds, and then diew the 
sheet over her face. It covered a corpse. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE MISPLACED ATTACHMENT OF MR JOHN BOUNCE 

If Tte had to make a classification of society, theie is a particular 
kind of men whom we should immediatel} set down undei the head 
of ^ Old B03 s , ’ and a column of most extensn e dimensions the old 
bo>s would require To what precise causes the lapid advance of 
old-boj population is to be tiaced, we are unable to determine It 
would be an interesting and cuiious speculation, but, as w^e have 
not sufficient space to demote to it here, we simply state the fact 
that the numbers of the old bo}S ha\e been gradually augmenting 
within the last few years, and that they aie at this moment alaimingly 
on the increase 

Upon a general le^view of the subject, and without consider mg 
it minutely in detail, w e should be disposed to subdivide the old 
boys into hvo distinct classes — the gay old boys, and the steady 
old boys The gay old bo} s, are paunchy old men in the disguise 
of young ones, who frequent the Quadiant and Regent-street in 
the day-time the theatres (especially theatres under lady manage- 
ment) at night, and who assume all the foppishness and le\ity of 
bo}S, without the e\cuse of }outh or mevperience The steady 
old bo}s are certain stout old gentlemen of clean appeal ance, who 
are always to be seen in the same taverns, at the same houis every 
evening, smoking and drinking in the same company 

Theie was once a fine collection of old boys to be seen round 
the? circular table at Offiey’s e\ery night, between the hours of half- 
past eight and half-past eleven Ve ha've lost sight of them for 
some time There weie, and may be still, for aught w^e know, two 
splendid specimens m full blossom at the Rainbow Ta\ein m Fleet- 
street, wLo always used to sit m the box nearest the fireplace, and 
smoked long cherry-stick pipes w^hich went under the table, with the 
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bowls lasting on the floor Giand old boys they were — fat, red- 
faced, white-headed old fellows — always there — one on one side the 
table, and the other opposite — ^puffing and drinking away in great 
state Eveiybody knew them, and it 'was supposed by some people 
that they were both immortal 

Ml John Bounce was an old boy of the latter class (we don’t 
mean immoital, but steady), a retired glove and braces makei, a 
widower, resident wnth three daughters — all grown up, and all 
unmarried — ‘in Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane He was a short, 
round, large-faced, tubbish sort of man, with a broad-brimmed hat, 
and a square coat , and had that grave, but confident, kind of roll, 
peculiar to old boys in general Regular as clockwmrk — breakfast 
at nine — dress and tittivate a little — do'\\n to the Sir Somebody’s 
Head — a glass of ale and the paper — come back again, and take 
daughteis out for a walk — dinner at three — glass of grog and pipe 
— -nap — tea — little alk — Sir Somebody’s Head again — capital house 
— delightful evenings There were Mr Hams, the law-stationer, 
and Mr Jennings, the robe-maker (two jolly young fellows like 
himself), and Jones, the bairister’s clerk — rum fellow^ that Joi>^ — 
capital company — full of anecdote ^ — and theie they sat eveiy 
night till just ten minutes befoie tw^elve, dunking their brandy- 
and- water, and smoking their pipes, and telling stories, and 
enjoying themselves with a kind of solemn joviality particularly 
edifying * 

Sometimes Jones would propose a half-puce visit to Diury Lane 
01 Cogent Garden, to see two acts of a five-act play, and a new 
farce, peihaps, or a ballet, on w^hich occasions the whole four of 
them went togcthei none of your hurrying and nonsense, but 
having their biandy-and-water fiist, comfortably, and ordeiing a 
steak and some oysters for then supper against they came back, 
and then walking coolly into the pit, when the ‘ i ush ’ had gone in, 
as all sensible people do, and did when Mr Bounce was a young 
man, except when the celebiated Master Betty was at the height of 
his popularity, and then, sir,^ — then — Mi Bounce perfectly w^ell 
remembered getting a holiday fiom business, and going to the pit 
doors at eleven o’clock m the forenoon, and waiting there, till six 
in the afternoon, with some sandwiches in a pocket-handkerchief 
and some wine in a phial , and fainting aftei all, wnth the heat and 
fatigue, befoie the play began, in w^hich situation he w^as lifted out 
of the pit, into one of the dress boxes, sir, by five of the finest 
women of that day, sir, who compassionated his situation and 
administeied restoratives, and sent a black servant, six foot high, 
in blue and siher Ineiy, next morning with then compliments, and 
to know how he found himself, sir — by G — * Between the acts 
Mr Bounce and Mr Hams, and Mi Jennings, used to stand up, 
and look round the house, and Jones — ^knowing fellow that Jones — 
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knew everybody — pointed out the fashionable and celebrated Lady 
So-and-So m the boxes, at the mention of whose name Mr Bounce, 
after brushing up his hair, and adjusting his neckerchief, w^ouid 
inspect the aforesaid Lady So-and-So through an immense glass, 
and remark, either, that she was a ^ fine w^oman — \ ery fine w oman, 
indeed,’ or that ‘ there might be a little more of her, — eh, Jones ? ’ 
just as the case might happen to be When the dancing began, 
John Dounce and the other old boys weie particularly anxious to 
see what was going forward on the stage, and Jones — wucked dog 
that Jones — whispeied little critical remarks into the ears of John 
Dounce, which John Dounce retailed to Mr Harris and Mi Harris 
to Mr Jennings, and then they all foui laughed, until the tears ran 
dow n out of their eyes 

When the curtain fell, they walked back together, two and two, 
to the steaks and oysteis, and when they came to the second glass 
of brandy-and-w^ater, Jones — hoaxing scamp, that Jones — used to 
recount how he had observed a lady in white featheis, in one of the 
pit boxes, gazing intently on Mr Dounce all the evening, and how 
he had caught hlr Dounce, whenever he thought no one was looking 
at him, bestowing ardent looks of intense de\otion on the lady in 
return, on which Mr Hams and Mr Jennings used to laugh ^eiy 
heaitily, and John Dounce more heartily than cither of them, 
acknowdedgmg, however, that the tune had been when he might 
have done such things, upon which Mr Jones used to poke him in 
the ribs, and tell him he had been a sad dog m his time, which 
John Dounce with chuckles confessed And after Mr Hairis and 
Mr Jennings had pieferred their claims to the character of having 
been sad dogs too, they separated harmoniously, and trotted home. 

The decrees of Fate, and the means bj which they are brought 
about, are mysterious and inscrutable John Dounce had led this 
life for twenty }ears and upwards, without wish for change, or care 
for variety, wLen his whole social system was suddenly upset, and 
turned completely topsj-turvy — not b} an earthquake, or some 
other dreadful con\ulsion of nature, as the leader would be inclined 
to suppose, but by the simple agency of an ojster, and thus it 
happened 

Mr John Dounce was letuining one night fiom the Sir Some- 
body’s Head, to his lesidence in Cuisitoi-stieet — not tipsy, but 
lather excited, for it was jMi Jennings’s birthday, and they had had 
a brace of partridges for supper, and a brace of extra glasses after- 
waids, and Jones had been more than ordinarily amusing — wdien his 
6} es rested on a newly-opened oyster-shop, on a magnificent scale, 
wuth natives laid, one deep, m circular marble basins m the window^s, 
together w ith little round barrels of o} sters directed to Lords and 
Baronets, and Colonels and Captains, in every part of the habitable 
globe 
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Behind the natives were the ban els, and behind the barrels was 
a young lady of about hve-and-twenty, all in blue, and all alone — - 
splendid cieatuie, chaiming face and lovely figure ' It is difficult to 
say whether Mr, John Bounce’s led countenance, illuminated as it 
was by the flickeiing gas-light m the window before which he paused, 
excited the lady’s risibility, or whethei a natural exuberance of 
animal spnits piovecl too much for that staidness of demeanour 
which the forms of society rathei dictatorially prescribe But cer- 
tain it IS, that the lady smiled , then put her finger upon her lip, 
with a striking lecollection of what was due to heiself , and finally 
retiicd, in oyster-like bashfulness, to the very back of the counter 
The sad-dog sort of feeling came stiongly upon John Bounce he 
lingered — the lady in blue made no sign He coughed — still she 
came not He enteied the shop 

‘ Can you open me an oyster, my dear>’ said Mr John Bounce 
‘Daie say I can, sii,’ replied the lady m blue, vith playfulness. 
And hlr John Bounce eat one oystei, and then looked at the young 
lady, and then eat another, and then squeezed the young lady’s 
hand as she was opening the third, and so foith, until he had devoured 
a dozen of those at eightpence m less than no time 

‘ Can you open me half-a-dozen more, my dear > ’ inquired Mr. 
John Bounce 

^ I’ll see what I can do foi you, sir,’ replied the young lady in 
blue, even mdie bewitchingly than before, and Mr John Bounce 
eat half-a-do/en moie of those at eightpence 

^ You couldn’t manage to get me a glass of biandy-and-watei, my 
deal, I suppose^’ said Mi fobn Bounce, when he had finished the 
oystcis in a tone which clear ly implied his supposition that she 
could 

‘ I’ll see, sir,’ said the young lady and aw^ay she lan out of the 
shop, and dowm the street, her long auburn imglets shaking m the 
wind in the most enchanting manner , and hack she came again, 
tiippuig ovci the coal-cellai lids like a whippmg-top, with a lumblei 
of biandy-and-w^ater, which Mr John Bounce insisted on her taking 
a share of, as it was regular ladies’ giog — hot, strong, sweet, and 
plenty of it 

So, the young lady sat down wuth Mi John Bounce, in a little red 
box wuth a gieen ciutam, and took a small sip of the biandy-and- 
wxater, and a small look at Mi John Bounce, and then turned her 
head aw^ay, and went through various other seiio-pantomimic fasci- 
nations, wffiich forcibly reminded Mr John Bounce of the first time 
he courted his fiist wife, and which made him feel more affectionate 
than ever , in pursuance of wffiich affection, and actuated by which 
feeling, Mr John Bounce sounded the young lady on her matri- 
monial engagements, when the young lady denied having formed any 
such engagements at all — she couldn’t abear the men, they were 
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such deceners^ thereupon Mr John Bounce inquired whether this 
sweeping condemnation was meant to include other than very young 
men ^ on w Inch the young lady blushed deeply — at least she turned 
away her head, and said Mr John Bounce had made her blush, so 
of course she blush — and Mr John Bounce was a long time 

drinking the biandy-and-watei , and, at last, John Bounce w^ent 
home to bed, and dreamed of his fiist wufe, and his second wufe, and 
the }Oung lady, and paitiidges, and oysters, and brandy-and-water, 
and dismteiested attachments 

Ihe next moining, John Bounce was lather feverish wuth the 
extra brandy-and-w ater of the pieMOus nighty and, paitly m the 
hope of cooling himself with an oyster, and partly with the view of 
ascertaining w^hethei he ow ed the young lady an3^thing, or not, w^ent 
back to the oystei-shop If the young lady had appeared beautiful 
by night, she was perfectly irresistible by day, and, from this time 
foiward, a change came over the spiiit of John Bounce’s dream 
He bought shirt-pms, wore a iing on his third finger, lead poetry, 
biibed a cheap mimatuie-painter to peipetrate a faint lesemblance 
to r-}outhful face, with a cm tain O'ver his head, six laige books m 
the backgiound, and an open country in the distance (this he called 
his portiait) , ‘went on’ altogether in such an uproarious inannei, 
that the thiee Miss Bounces went off on small pensions, he having 
made the tenement in Cm sitoi -street too waim to contain them, 
and in short, compoited and demeaned himself in e\ery respect like 
an unmitigated old Saiacen, as he was 

As to his ancient friends, the other old boys, at the Sir Some- 
body’s Head, he diopped off fiom them by gradual degrees, for, 
e\en when he did go there, Jones — \ulgar fellow that Jones — per- 
sisted m asking ‘ when it was to be?’ and ‘whether he was to have 
any gloves ? ’ together with other inquiries of an equally offensive 
nature at which not only Harris laughed, but Jennings also, so, he 
cut the tw 0, altogether, and attached himself solely to the blue young 
lady at the smart oystei-shop 

Now comes the moial of the stoiy — for it has a moial aftei all 
The last-mentioned young lady, having derived sufficient profit and 
emolument fiom John Bounce’s attachment, not only refused, when 
matters came to a crisis, to take him for better for worse, but ex- 
piessly declared, to use hex own forcible woids, that she ‘ wouldn’t 
hav e him at no price , ’ and John Bounce, having lost his old friends, 
alienated his lelations, and rendered himself iidiculous to everybody, 
made offers successively to a schoolmistress, a landlady, a feminine 
tobacconist, and a housekeepei , and, being directly rejected by each 
and every of them, was accepted by his cook, with whom he now 
lives, a henpecked husband, a melancholy monument of antiquated 
miser}, and a living warning to all uxorious old bo}S 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE MISTAKEN MILLINER A lALE OF AMBIIION 

Miss Amelia Martin was pale, tallish, thin, and two-and-thirty — 
what ill-natured people would call plain, and police reports interest- 
ing She was a milliner and dressmaker, living on her business 
and not above it If you had been a young lady in service, and 
had wanted Miss Martin, as a great many young ladies in seivice 
did, you would just ha\e stepped up, m the evening, to number 
foity-sevcn, Drummond-stieet, George-street, Euslon-square, and 
after casting your eye on a brass door-plate, one foot ten by one 
and a half, ornamented with a great brass knob at each of the four 
comers, and bearing the insciiption ‘Miss Maitin, millinery and 
dressmaking, m all its branches/ you’d just have knocked two 
loud knocks at the street-door , and down would have come Miss 
Martin heiself, in a merino gown of the newest fashion, black velvet 
biacelets on the genteelest principle, and othei little elegancies of 
the most approved description 

If Miss Martin knew the young lady who called, or if the young 
lady who called had been recommended by any other young lady 
whom Miss Mai tin knew. Miss Martin would foithwith show her 
up-staiis into the two-pair front, and chat she would — so kind, and 
so comfortable — it really wasn’t like a matter of business, she was 
so friendly , and, then Miss Martin, after contemplating the figuie 
and general appearance of the young lady in sei\ice with great 
appaient admiration, would say how well she ^^ould look, to be 
sure, in a low dress with shoit sleeves, made very full m the skirts, 
with four tucks in the bottom , to which the young lady in service 
would reply m terms expressne of her entire concurrence in the 
notion, and of the virtuous indignation wnth which she reflected on 
the tyranny of ‘ Missis,’ who wouldn’t allow a young girl to weai a 
short sleeve of an arternoon — ^no, nor nothing smart, not even a 
pair of ear-1 mgs , let alone hiding people’s heads of hair under them 
frightful caps At the termination of this complaint. Miss Amelia 
Martin would distantly suggest certain daik suspicions that some 
people were jealous on account of their owm daughters, and w^ere 
obliged to keep their servants’ charms under, for fear they should 
get married first, which was no uncommon circumstance — leastways 
she had known two or three young ladies in service, w^ho had 
married a great deal better than their missises, and they were not 
very good-looking eithei , and then the young lady w^ould inform 
Miss Martin j in confidence, that how one of their )oung ladies w^as 
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engiiged to a young man and was a-going to be mariied, and Missis 
was so proud about it there %\as no bearing of her^ but how she 
needn’t hold her head quite so high neither, for, after all, he was 
only a clerk And, after expressing due contempt for clerks m 
general, and the engaged clerk m particular, and the highest opinion 
possible of themselves and each other. Miss Martin and the young 
lady in service would bid each other good night, in a fiiendly but 
perfectly genteel manner and the one v ent back to her ‘ place,’ 
and the other, to her room on the second-flooi front 

There is no saying how long Miss Amelia Martin might have 
continued this course of life , how extensive a connection she might 
ha\e established among young ladies in service, or what amount 
her demands upon their quarterly receipts might have ultimately 
attained, had not an unforeseen tram of circumstances directed 
her thoughts to a sphere of action very different from dressmaking 
or millinery 

A friend of Miss Martin’s who had long been keeping company 
with an ornamental painter and decorator’s jouine}man, at last 
coii^ented (on being at last asked to do so) to name the day which 
would make the aforesaid journeyman a happy husband It was 
a Monday that was appointed for the celebration of the nuptials, 
and Miss iVmeha Mai tin was imited, among others, to honoui the 
w^edding-dinner with her presence It was a charming part} , 
Somers-town the locality, and a front parlour the apartment The 
ornamental pamtei and decorator’s jouineynian had taken a house 
— no lodgings nor \ulgarity of that Lind, but a house — fom beautiful 
rooms, and a delightful little washhouse at the end of the passage 
— which was the most convenient thing in the world, for the brides- 
maids could sit m the front parlour and receive the company, and 
then run into the little washhouse and see how the pudding and 
boiled pork were getting on in the copper, and then pop back into 
the parlour again, as snug and comfortable as possible And such 
a parlour as it was * Beautiful Kidderminster carpet — six bran-new 
cane-bottomed stained chairs — three wine-glasses and a tumblei on 
each sideboard — faimei’s girl and farmer’s boy on the mantelpiece 
girl tumbling over a stile, and boy spitting himself, on the handle 
of a pitchfork — long wdiite dimity cuitains in the window — and, in 
short, eveiy thing on the most genteel scale imaginable 

Then, the dinner There was baked leg of mutton at the top, 
boiled leg of mutton at the bottom, pair of fowls and leg of pork 
m the middle, porter-pots at the corners, pepper, mustard, and 
vinegar in the centre, vegetables on the floor, and plum-pudding 
and apple-pie and tartlets without number to sav nothing of cheese, 
and celery, and water-cresses, and all that sort of thing As to the 
company ' Miss Amelia Martin herself declared, on a subsequent 
occasion, that, much as she had heard of the ornamental paintei’s 
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journeyman’s connexion, she never could have supposed it was half 
so genteel There was his father, such a funny old gentleman — 
and his mother, such a dear old lady — and his sister, such a charm- 
ing girl — and his brother, such a manlydooking young man — with 
such a 6} e ’ But even all these weie as nothing when compared 
with his musical fiiends, Mr and Mrs Jennings Kodolph, from 
White Conduit, with whom the ornamental painter’s journeyman 
had been fortunate enough to contract an intimacy while engaged 
in decorating the concert-room of that noble institution To hear 
them sing separately, was divine, but when they went through the 
tragic duet of ‘ Red Ruffian, retire ’ ’ it was, as Miss Martin after- 
waids remarked, ‘ thi filing ’ And why (as Mr Jennings Rodolph 
observed) why were they not engaged at one of the patent theaties^ 
If he was to be told that their voices were not powerful enough to 
fill the House, his only reply was, that he would back himself for 
any amount to fill Russell-square— a statement in which the com- 
pany, aftei hearing the duet, expressed their full belief, so they 
all said It was shameful treatment, and both Mr and Mrs Jennmgs 
Rodolph said it was shameful too, and Mi Jennings Rodolph 
looked very serious, and said he knew who his malignant opponents 
were, but they had better take care how far they v ent, for if they 
irritated him too much he had not quite made up his mind whether 
he wouldn’t brmg the subject before Pailiament , and they all agieed 
that It ‘ ’ud seive ’em quite right, and it was \ery proper that such 
people should be made an example of’ So Mr Jennmgs Rodolph 
said he’d think of it 

When the conversation resumed its former tone, Mr Jennings 
Rodolph claimed his right to call upon a lady, and the right being 
conceded, trusted Miss Martin would fa\our the company — a 
proposal which met with unanimous approbation, v hereupon Miss 
Martin, after sundiy hesitatings and coughmgs, with a preparatory 
choke or two, and an introductory declaration that she was fright- 
ened to death to attempt it before such great judges of the art, 
commenced a species of tieble chiriuping containing fiequent 
allusions to some } oung gentleman of the name of Hen-e-ry, wuth 
an occasional refeience to madness and broken hearts Mr. 
Jennings Rodolph frequently mteinipted the piogiess of the song, 
by ejaculating ‘ Beautiful ’ ’ — ‘ Charming ’ ’ — ‘ Biilliant > ’■ — ‘ Oh ’ 
splendid,’ &c , and at its close the admiiation of himself, and his 
lady, knew no bounds. 

‘Did you ever hear so sweet a voice, my dear?’ inquiied Mi. 
Jennings Rodolph of Mrs Jennmgs Rodolph. 

‘ Never, indeed I nevei did, love,’ replied Mis Jennmgs Rodolph 

‘'Don’t you think Miss Martin, with a little cultivation, w^ould 
be very like Signora Marra Bom, my dear?’ asked Mr Jennings 
Rodolph, 
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‘ Just exactly the very thing that struck me, my love,’ answered 
Mrs Jennings Rodolph 

And thus the time passed away, Mr Jennings Rodolph played 
tunes on a walking-stick, and then went behind the parlour-dooi 
and gave his celebiated imitations of actois, edge-tools, and animals , 
Miss Martin sang se\eral other songs with increased admiiation 
e\eiy time, and e\en the funny old gentleman began singing 
His song had properly seven \erses, but as he couldn’t recollect 
more than the first one, he sang that o\er se\en times, apparently 
\ery much to his owm peisonal gratification And then all the 
company sang the national anthem with national independence — 
each foi himself, without reference to the other — and finally sepaiatcd 
all declaring that they never had spent so pleasant an evening and 
Miss Maitm inwardly lesolving to adopt the advice of Mr Jennings 
Rodolph, and to ‘ come out ’ w ithout delay 

Now, ‘coming out,’ either in acting, or singing, or society, or 
facetiousness, or anything else, is all very w^ell, and lemaikably 
pleasant to the induidual principally concerned, if he or she can 
buCmanage to come out with a buist, and being out, to keep out, 
and not go in again , but, it does unfortunatel} happen that both 
consummations aie extiemely difficult to accomplish, and that the 
difficulties, of getting out at all in the first instance, and if } ou sur- 
mount them, of keeping out in the second, are pietty much on a 
par, and no slight ones either — and so IMiss Amelia Maitm shortly 
discoveied It is a singular fact (there being ladies in the case) 
that hliss Amelia Martin’s principal foible was vanity, and the 
leading characteristic of Mis Jennings Rodolph an attachment to 
diess Dismal wailings weie heard to issue from the second-floor 
fiont of number forty-seven, Drummond-strect, George-stieet, 
Euston-squaie, it was Miss Maitm practising Half-suppiessed 
murmurs disturbed the calm dignity of the White Conduit oichestia 
at the commencement of the season It was the appearance of 
Mrs Jennings Rodolph in full dress, that occasioned them hliss 
Martin studied incessantly— the practising was the consequence 
IMis Jennings Rodolph taught gratuitously nov/ and then — the 
dresses were the result 

Weeks passed aw ay , the WTite Conduit season had begun, and 
piogiessed, and was moie than half o\er The dressmaking 
business had fallen off, from neglect , and its profits had dw indled 
aw^ay almost imperceptibly A benefit-night approached , hli 
Jennings Rodolph yielded to the earnest solicitations of Mias 
Amelia Martin, and intioduced her personally to the ‘ comic gentle- 
man’ w^hose benefit it w^as The comic gentleman was all smiles 
and blandness — he had composed a duet, expressly for the occasion, 
and Miss Martin should sing it with him The night armed, 
there was an immense room — ninet} -seven sixpenn’orths of gin- 
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ancl-water, thirty-two small glasses of blandy-and-^\ater, five-and- 
twenty bottled ales, and forty-one neguses, and the ornamental 
painter’s journeyman, with his wife and a select ciicle of acquaintance, 
were seated at one of the side-tables near the orchestra The 
concert began Song — sentimental — ^by a light-haired young gentle- 
man m a blue coat, and bright basket buttons — [applause] Another 
song, doubtful, by another gentleman in another blue coat and 
more bright iDasket buttons — [increased applause] Duet, Mr 
Jennings Rodolph, and Mrs Jennings Rodolph, ‘Red Ruffian, 
letire ' ’ — [great applause] Solo, Miss Julia Montague (positively 
on this occasion only) — ‘I am a knar’ — [enthusiasm] Original 
duet, comic — Mr H Taplin (the comic gentleman) and Miss 
Martin — ‘The Time of Day’ ‘Brayvo’ — Brayvo’’ cried the 
ornamental paintei’s journeyman’s party, as Miss Mai tin was grace- 
fully led ill by the comic gentleman ‘Go to work, Harry,’ cried 
the comic gentleman’s personal friends ‘Tap — tap— tap,’ w^ent 
the leader’s bow on the music-desk The symphony began, and 
was soon afterwards followed by a faint kind of ventriloquial 
chirping, proceeding apparently from the deepest lecesses of -the 
inteiioi of Miss Amelia Martin ‘Sing out’ — shouted one gentle- 
man in a white great-coat ‘Don’t be afiaid to put the steam on, 
old gal,’ exclaimed anothei, ‘S — s — s — s — s — s — s’ — went the fi\e- 
and-twenty bottled ales ‘ Shame, shame ' ’ remonstrated the orna- 
mental painter’s journeyman’s paity — ‘ S — s — s — s’ went the bottled 
ales again, accompanied by all the gins, and a majority of the 
brandies 

‘ Tuin them geese out,’ cried the ornamental painter’s journey- 
man’s party, with great indignation 

‘Sing out,’ whispeied Mr Jennings Rodolph 
‘So I do,’ responded Miss Amelia Mai tin 
‘ Sing louder,’ said Mrs Jennings Rodolph 
‘ I can’t,’ replied Miss Amelia Mai tin 
‘ Off, off, off,’ cried the rest of the audience 
‘Biay-vo>’ shouted the painter’s party It wouldn’t do — Miss 
Amelia Mai tin left the orchestia, with much less ceiemony than 
she had entered it , and, as she couldn’t sing out, never came out 
The general good humour was not restored until Mr Jennings 
Rodolph had become purple in the face, by imitating divers 
quadrupeds for half an hour, wuthout being able to render himself 
audible , and, to this day, neither has Miss Amelia Martin’s good 
humour been restored, nor the dresses made for and presented to 
Ishs Jennings Rodolph, nor the local abilities which Mr Jennings 
Rodolph once staked his professional reputation that Miss Martin 
possessed 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE DANCING ACADEMY 

Of all the dancing academies that e\er were established, there 
nevei was one more popular in its immediate vicinity than Signor 
Billsmethi’s, of the ‘ King's Theatie ' It was not m Spring-gardens, 
or Newman-street, or Berneis-street, or Gower-street, or Charlotte- 
stieet, or Percy-street, or any other of the numerous stieets which 
have been devoted time out of mind to professional people, dis- 
pensaries, and boarding-houses , it was not in the West-end at all 
— it rather approximated to the eastern portion of London, being 
situated in the populous and improving neighbourhood of Gray's- 
inn-lane It was not a dear dancing academy — four-and-si\pence 
a quaiter is decidedl} cheap upon the whole It was veiy select, 
the'^number of pupils being strictly limited to seventy-five, and a 
quarters pa}ment in advance bemg rigidlv exacted There w^as 
public tuition and private tuition — an assembl} -room and a parlour 
Signor Billsmethi’s family were always thrown in wuth the pailoiir, 
and included m parlour price, that is to say, a private pupil had 
Signor Billsmethi's parlour to dance and Signoi Billsmethi's 
family to dance with, and when he had been sufficiently broken 
in in the parlour, he began to run m couples in the assembl}- 
room 

Such w^as the dancing academy of Sxgnor Billsmethi, when Mr 
Augustus Cooper, of Fetter-lane, first saw an unstamped advertise- 
ment walking leisurely down Holborn-hill, announcing to the woild 
that Signor Billsmethi, of the King’s Theatre, intended opening for 
the season with a Grand Ball 

Now, Mr Augustus Cooper was in the oil and colour line — ^just 
of age, with a little money, a little business, and a little mother, 
who, hav mg managed her husband and Jus business m his lifetime, 
took to managing her son and Jus business after his decease , and 
so, somehow or other, he had been cooped up m the little back 
parlour behind the shop on week-da} s, and in a little deal box 
wTthout a lid (called by courtesy a pew) at Bethel Chapel, on 
Sundays, and had seen no more of the w’-orld than if he had been 
an infant all his days , wffiereas Young White, at the gas-fitter s over 
the way, three yeais younger than him, had been flaring away like 
winkin’ — going to the theatre — supping at harmonic meetings — 
eating oysters by the barrel — drinking stout by the gallon — even 
stopping out all night, and coming home as cool m the morning as 
if nothing had happened So Mr Augustus Cooper made up his 
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mind that he would not stand it any longer, and had that very 
morning expressed to his mother a firm determination to be 
‘bloved,’ m the event of his not being instantly provided with a 
street-dooi key And he was walking down Holborn-hill, thinking 
about all these things, and wondering how he could manage to get 
intioduced into genteel society for the first time, when his eyes 
lested on Signor Billsmethi’s announcement, which it immediately 
struck him was just the veiy thing he w^anted, for he should not 
only be able to select a genteel circle of acquaintance at once, out 
of the five-and-seventy pupils at four-and-sixpence a quarter, but 
should qualify himself at the same time to go through a hornpipe m 
pii\ate society, with perfect ease to himself and great delight to his 
fi lends So, he stopped the unstamped advertisement — an animated 
sandwich, composed of a boy between two boards — and having 
piocuied a veiy small card with the Signoi’s address indented 
theieon, walked straight at once to the Signoi’s house — and veiy 
fast he walked too, for fear the list should be filled up, and the five- 
and-seventy completed, before he got there The Signor vas at 
home, and, what was still more giatif 3 ang, he was an Englishman * 
Such a nice man — and so polite * The list was not full, but it was 
a most extiaoidinary circumstance that there was only just one 
vacancy, and even that one would have been filled up, that veiy 
moining, onlyBignor Billsmethi was dissatisfied with the lefeience, 
and, being veiy much afraid that the lady wasn’t select, wouldn’t 
take her 

‘ And veiy much delighted I am, Mr Coopei,^ said Signor 
Billsmethi, ‘ that I did not take her I assure you, Mr Coopei — I 
don’t say it to flatter } 0 u, foi I know^ you’re above it — that I 
consider myself extremely foitunate m having a gentleman of your 
manneis and appearance, sir ’ 

‘ I am veiy glad of it too, sir,’ said Augustus Cooper 

‘ And I hope we shall be better acquainted, sir,’ said Signor 
Billsmethi 

‘ And I’m suie I hope w^e shall too, sir,’ responded Augustus 
Coopei Just then, the door opened, and in came a young lady, 
with her hair cuiled in a crop all ovei hei head, and hei shoes tied 
in sandals all over her ankles 

‘ Don’t lun away, my dear,’ said Signoi Billsmethi , for the young 
lady didn’t know Mr Coopei w^as there when she lan in, and w^as 
going to run out again m hei modesty, all in confusion-hke ‘ Don’t 
run away, my dear,’ said Signor Billsmethi, ‘ this is Mr Cooper— 
Mr Cooper, of Fettei-lane Mr Cooper, my daughtei, sir — Miss 
Billsmethi, sir, wBo I hope will ha\e the pleasuie of dancing many 
a quadrille, minuet, gavotte, country-dance, fandango, double-horn- 
pipe, and faiiiiagholkajmgo with you, sir She dances them all, 
sir j and so shall you, sir, before you’re a quarter older, sir ’ 
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And Signor Bellsmethi slapped Mr Augustus Cooper on the 
back, as if he had known him a dozen }ears, — so friendly^ — and 
Ml Cooper bo\\ed to the }oung lady, and the }Oung lady ciirtse}ed 
to him, and Signor Billsmethi said they weie as handsome a pair as 
e\er he’d wish to see upon which the young lady exclaimed, ‘ Lor, 
pa ' ’ and blushed as red as Mr Cooper himself — }ou might ha\e 
thought they ^^ere both standing under a led lamp at a chemist’s 
shop, and before Mr Cooper went away it was settled that he 
should join the family ciicle that veiy night — taking them just as 
they were — no ceiemony nor nonsense ot that kind — and learn his 
positions in oider that he might lose no time, and be able to come 
out at the foithcommg ball 

Well, IMr Augustus Cooper went away to one of the cheap 
shoemakeis’ shops m Holboin, where gentlemen’s dress-pumps aie 
seven-and-sixpence, and men’s strong wmlkmg just nothing at all, 
and bought a pair of the regular se^ en-and-sixpemi} , long-quaitered, 
town-mades, m which he astonished himself quite as much as his 
mothei, and sallied foith to Signor Billsmethi’s There weie four 
other pin ate pupils in the parlour two ladies and two gentlemen 
Such nice people ' Not a bit of pride about them One of the 
ladies in particular, who was in training for a Columbine, was 
lemarkably affable, and she and Miss Billsmethi took such an 
interest in Mr Augustus Cooper, and joked, and smiled, and looked 
so bewitching, that he got quite at home, and learnt his steps m 
no time After the practising was o\er. Signor Billsmethi, and Miss 
Billsmethi, and blaster Billsmethi, and a } oung lady, and the tw o 
ladies, and the LvO gentlemen, danced a quadiille — none of your 
slipping and sliding about, but legulai w^arm woik, flying into 
coiners, and di\ing among chairs, and shooting out at the dooi, — ■ 
something like dancing * Signor Billsmethi in particular, notw ith- 
standing his having a little fiddle to play all the time, was out on 
the landing every figure, and Master Billsmethi, when e\er}body 
else w^as bieathless, danced a hornpipe, with a cane in his hand, 
and a cheese-plate on his head, to the unqualified admiration of the 
whole company Then, Signor Billsmethi insisted, as the} weie so 
happy, that they should all stay to supper, and pioposed sending 
Master Billsmethi for the beei and spirits, wheieupon the two 
gentlemen swoie, ^ strike ’em wulgar if they’d stand that , ’ and were 
just going to quariel who should pay for it, when Mr Augustus 
Cooper said he would, if they’d have the kindness 10 allow him — 
and they //ad the kindness to allow him , and Master Billsmethi 
biought the beer in a can, and the rum in a quait pot They had 
a legular night of it , and Miss Billsmethi squeezed Mr Augustus 
Cooper’s hand under the table , and Mr Augustus Cooper letumed 
the squeeze, and returned home tod, at something to six o’clock 
in the morning, when he w^as put to bed by main force b} the 
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apprentice, after repeatedly expressing an uncontrollable desire to 
pitch his revered parent out of the second-floor window, and to 
throttle the apprentice with his own neck-handkerchief 

Weeks had worn on, and the seven-and-sixpenny town-mades had 
neaily worn out, when the night arrived for the grand dress-ball at 
which the whole of the five-and-seventy pupils were to meet 
together, for the first time that season, and to take out some portion 
of their respective four-and-sixpences in lamp-oil and fiddlers 
Mr Augustus Cooper had ordeied a new coat for the occasion — a 
t\\ o-poimd-tenner from Turnstile It was his first appearance m 
public , and, after a giand Sicilian shawl-dance by fourteen young 
ladies in character, he was to open the quadiille department with 
Miss Billsmethi heiself, ^\lth whom he had become quite intimate 
since his first introduction It was a night ' Everything was 
admirably arranged The sandwich-boy took the hats and bonnets 
at the street-door , there was a turn-up bedstead in the back parlour, 
on which Miss Billsmethi made tea and coffee for such of the 
gentlemen as chose to pay for it, and such of the ladies as the 
gentlemen treated , red port-wine negus and lemonade were handed 
round at eighteen-pence a head , and in pursuance of a previous 
engagement with the public-house at the corner of the street, an 
extra potboy was laid on for the occasion In short, nothing could 
exceed the arrangements, except the company Such ladies ’ Such 
pink silk stoclcings > Such artificial flowers ’ Such a number of 
cabs ’ No sooner had one cab set down a couple of ladies, than 
anothei cab dro'v e up and set down another couple of ladies, and 
they all knew not only one another, but the majority of the 
gentlemen into the baigam, which made it all as pleasant and lively 
as could be Signor Billsmethi, in black tights, with a large blue 
bow in his buttonhole, introduced the ladies to such of the gentle 
men as w^ere strangers and the ladies talked away — and laughed 
they did — it w^as delightful to see them 

As to the shawl-dance, it was the most exciting thing that ever 
was beheld , there w^as such a w’^hisking, and rustling, and fanning, 
and getting ladies into a tangle with artificial flowers, and then dis- 
entangling them again t And as to Mr Augustus Cooper’s share m 
the quadrille, he got through it admiiably He was missing from 
his partner, now and then, certainly, and discovered on such 
occasions to be either dancing with laudable perseverance m 
another set, oi sliding about m perspective, without any definite 
object , but, generally speaking, they managed to sho’ve him through 
the figure, until he turned up in the right place Be this as it may, 
when he had finished, a great many ladies and gentlemen came up 
and complimented him very much, and said they had never sf^en a 
beginner do anything like it before , and Mr Augustus Cooper w^as 
peifectly satisfied with himself, and everybody else into the bargain^ 
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and ‘ stood’ considei able quantities of spirits-and-water, negus, and 
compounds, for the use and behoof of two or three dozen very 
particular friends, selected from the select ciicle of five-and-se\enty 
pupils 

Now, whether it vas the strength of the compounds, or the beauty 
of the ladies, or what not, it did so happen that Mr Augustus 
Cooper encouiaged, lather than repelled, the very flattering atten- 
tions of a }oung lady in brown gauze over white calico wdio had 
appealed paiticularly struck wuth him from the first, and when the 
encouiagements had been prolonged for some time. Miss Billsmethi 
betrayed her spite and jealousy thereat by calling the young lady m 
blown gauze a ‘ cieeter,’ which induced the young lady in biowm 
gauze to retoit, in certain sentences containing a taunt founded on 
the payment of four-and-si\pence a quarter, w'hich reference Mr 
•\ugustus Cooper, being then and there in a state of consideiable 
bew ilderment, expressed his entire concurrence in Miss Billsmethi, 
thus renounced, forthwith began screaming in the loudest key of her 
^oice, at the late of fourteen screams a minute, and being unsuc- 
cessful, m an onslaught on the e}es and face, fiist of the lady in 
gauze and then of Mr Augustus Cooper, called distiactedly on the 
other thiee-and se\ent} pupils to furnish her wuth oxalic acid for her 
own piuate drinking, and, the call not being honoured, made 
another rush at Ivir Cooper, and then had hei stay-lace cut, and w as 
cairied off to bed Mi iVugustus Cooper, not being remaikable for 
quickness of apprehension, was at a loss to understand what all this 
meant, until Signor Billsmethi explained it in a most satisfactory 
manner, by stating to the pupils, that Mr Augustus Cooper had 
made and confirmed divers promises of marriage to his daughter on 
di\eis occasions, and had now basely deserted her, on w^hich, the 
indignation of the pupils became universal , and as several chn al- 
rous gentlemen mquiied rather pressmgly of Mr Augustus Cooper, 
whether he required anything for his own use, or, m other w^ords, 
whether he Slanted anything foi himself,’ he deemed it prudent to 
make a precipitate retreat iVnd the upshot of the mattei w^as, that 
a lawyer’s letter came next day, and an action was commenced next 
week, and that Mr Augustus Cooper, after wMking twice to the 
Serpentine for the purpose of drowning himself, and coming twice 
back wathout doing it, made a confidante of his mother, who com- 
piomised the matter with twenty pounds fiom the till which made 
tw^enty pounds four shillings and sixpence paid to Signor Billsmethi, 
exclusive of treats and pumps And Mr Augustus Cooper went 
back and lived wath his mother, and theie he lives to this day , and 
as he has lost his ambition for society, and never goes into the 
w^orld, he will never see this account of himself, and will never be 
any the wiser 
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CHAPTER X 

SHABBY-GENTEEL PEOPLE 

There are certain desciiptions of people who, oddly enough, appear 
to appeitam exclusively to the metiopolis You meet them, every 
clay, m the stieets of London, but no one ever encounters them 
elsewhcie , they seem indigenous to the soil, and to belong as 
exclusively to London as its own smoke, oi the dingy bricks and 
moitai. Wc could illustrate the remark by a variety of examples, 
but, m our present sketch, we will only advert to one class as a 
specimen — that class which is so aptly and expressively designated 
as ‘ shabby-genteel * 

Now, shabby people, God knows, may be found anywheie, and 
genteel people are not articles of greater scarcity out of London 
than m it , but this compound of the two — this shabby-gentility — 
IS as purely local as the statue at Chaiing-cioss, or the pump at 
Aldgate It is woithy of remark, too, that only men are shabby- 
genteel , a woman is always either dirty and slovenly in the extreme, 
or neat and respectable, how^ever poverty-stricken m appearance 
A very poor nlan, G\ho has seen better days,’ as the phrase goes, is 
a stiange compound of diity-slovenliness and wretched attempts at 
faded smartness 

We will endeavour to explain oui conception of the term which 
forms the title of this paper If you meet a man, lounging up 
Drury-lane, or leaning with his back against a post in Long-acre, 
with his hands in the pockets of a pair of drab trousers plentifully 
besprinkled with grease-spots the tiouseis made very full over the 
boots, and ornamented wuth two cords down the outside of each 
leg — w^eaiing, also, wLat has been a brown coat with bright buttons, 
and a hat very much pinched up at the side, cocked over his right 
eye — don’t pity him He is not shabby-genteel The ‘ harmonic 
meetings ’ at some four th-i ate public-house, or the purlieus of a 
private theatre, are his chosen haunts , he entertains a rooted anti- 
pathy to any kind of work, and is on familiar terms with several 
pantomime men at the large houses But, if you see hurrying along 
a by-street, keeping as close as he can to the area-railings, a man of 
about forty or fifty, clad in an old rusty suit of threadbare black 
cloth which shines with constant wear as if it had been bees-waxed 
‘ — the trousers tightly strapped down, partly for the look of the thing 
and partly to keep his old shoes from slipping off at the heels, — if 
you observe, too, that his yellow ish-w lute neckerchief is carefully 
pinned up, to conceal the tattered garment underneath, and that his 
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hands aie encased m the remains of an old pair of bearer gloves, 
you may set him down as a shabby-genteel man A glance at that 
depressed face, and timorous air of conscious poverty, will make 
your heait ache — always supposing that you are neither a philo- 
sopher nor a political economist 

We were once haunted by a shabby-genteel man, he w^as bodily 
present to our senses all day, and he was in our mind’s eye all night 
The man of whom Sir Walter Scott speaks m his Demonology, did 
not suffer half the persecution fiom his imaginary gentleman-usher 
in black -vehet, that we sustained from oui friend in quondam black 
cloth He first attracted our notice, by sitting opposite to us m the 
reading-room at the British Museum , and what made the man more 
remarkable was, that he ahvays had before him a couple of shabby- 
genteel books — twm old dog’s-eared folios, in mouldy w^orm-eaten 
covers, which had once been smart. He w^as in his chair, every 
morning, just as the clock struck ten, he was always the last to 
leave the room in the afternoon, and when he did, he quitted it 
with the air of a man who knew not where else to go, foi warmth 
and qiuct There he used to sit all da}, as close to the table as 
possible, ill order to conceal the lack of buttons on his coat with 
his old hat carefull} deposited at his feet, where he e\idently flattered 
himself It escaped observation 

About two o’clock, you would see him munching a French roll 
or a penn} loaf, not taking it boldly out of his pocket at once, 
like a man who knew^ he was only making a lunch, but bieakiug 
oft little bits in his pocket, and eating them by stealth. He kntw^ 
too well it was his dmnei 

’\\hen we first saw’’ this poor object, we thought it quite impos- 
sible that his attire could ever become woise We even went so 
fai, as to speculate on the possibility of his shortly appearing in a 
decent second-hand suit We knew nothing about the matter , he 
giew more and more shabb}^-genteel every day The buttons 
dropped off his w aistcoat, one by one , then, he buttoned his coat , 
and when one side of the coat was reduced to the same condition 
as the w aistcoat, he buttoned it ov er on the othei side He looked 
somewhat better at the beginning of the week than at the conclusion, 
because the neckerchief, though yellow, was not quite so dingy, 
and, m the midst of all this wietchedness, he never appeared with- 
out gloves and straps He remained in this state for a week or 
two At length, one of the buttons on the back of the coat fell 
off, and then the man himself disappeared, and w e thought he vv as 
dead 

We were sitting at the same table about a week after his dis- 
appeaiance, and as our eyes rested on his vacant chair, we insensibly 
fell into a tram of meditation on the subject of his retirement from 
public life We were wondering whether he had hung himself, or 
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thrown himself off a bridge — whether he really was dead oi had 
only been arrested — when our conjectures were suddenly set at rest 
by the entry of the man himself He had undeigone some strange 
metamorphosis, and walked up the centre of the room with an air 
\\hich showed he \Yas fully conscious of the improvement in his 
appearance It was very odd His clothes were a fine, deep, 
glossy black ^ and yet they looked like the same suit ^ nay, there 
weie the very darns with which old acquaintance had made us 
familial The hat, too — nobody could mistake the shape of that 
hat, with Its high crown gradually increasing m circumference 
towards the top Long service had imparted to it a reddish-brown 
tint, but, now, it was as black as the coat The truth flashed 
suddenly upon us — they had been ‘ revived ’ It is a deceitful 
liquid that black and blue reviver, we have watched its effects 
on many a shabby-genteel man It betrays its victims into a 
temporary assumption of importance possibly into the purchase 
of a new pair of gloves, or a cheap stock, or some other trifling 
article of dress It elevates their spirits for a w^eek, only to depress 
them, if possible, below their original level It was so in this case , 
the transient dignity of the unhappy man decreased, in exact pro- 
portion as the ‘reviver’ woie off The knees of the unmention- 
ables, and the elbows of the coat, and the seams generally, soon 
began to get alaimmgly white The hat was once more deposited 
under the table, and its owner crept into his seat as quietly as 
ever 

There was a week of incessant small lam and mist At its 
expiration the ‘ revivei ’ had entirely vanished, and the shabby- 
genteel man never afterwards attempted to effect any improvement 
in his outward appearance 

It i\ould be difficult to name any particular part of town as the 
principal resort of shabby-genteel men We ha\e met a great many 
persons of this description m the neighbourhood of the inns of 
court Ihey may be met with, m Holboin, between eight and ten 
any moining , and whoever has the curiosity to enter the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court will observe, both among spectators and piactitioners, 
a great variety of them We never went on ’Change, by any 
chance, without seeing some shabby-genteel men, and we have 
often wondeicd what earthly business they can have there They 
wall sit theie, for hours, leaning on great, dropsical, mildewed 
umbrellas, or eating Abernethy biscuits Nobody speaks to them, 
nor they to any one On consideration, we remember to have 
occasionally seen two shabby-genteel men conversing together on 
’Change, but our experience assures us that this is an uncommon 
circumstance, occasioned by the offer of a pinch of snuff, or some 
such civility 

It would be a task of equal difficulty, eithei to assign any 
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paiticulai spot for the residence of these beings, 01 to endeavoui to 
eniimeiate their geneial occupations We were never engaged in 
business with moie than one shabby-genteel man, and he was a 
drunken engiaver, and lived in a damp back-parlour m a new low 
of houses at Camden -to w n, half stieet, half bnck-ficld, somewhere 
near the canal A shabby-genteel man may have no occupation, 
or he may be a corn agent, or a coal agent, or a wine merchant, 
or a collectoi of debts, or a biokeds assistant, 01 a broken-down 
attorney He may be a clerk of the lowest desciiption, or a con- 
tributor to the press of the same giade Yhethei oui readeis have 
noticed these men, in their walks, as often as we have, we know 
not, this we know — that the miseiably poor man (no matter whether 
he owes his distresses to his own conduct, or that of others) who 
feels his poverty and vainly strives to conceal it, is one of the 
most pitiable objects m human nature Such objectSj with few 
exceptions, arc shabb} -genteel people. 


CHAPTER XI 

MAKING A NIGHT OF IT 

DA.MON and Pythias were undoubtedly very good fellows m their 
way the former for his extreme readiness to put in special bail 
for a friend and the lattei for a certain tiump-like punctuality in 
turning up just m the very nick of time, scarce!} less remaikable 
Many points in their chaiacter have, however, grown obsolete 
Damons are rather hard to find, in these da}s of imprisonment for 
debt (except the sham ones, and they cost half-a-crow n) , and, as 
to the Pythiases, the few that have existed in these degenerate 
times, have had an unfortunate knack of making themselves scarce, 
at the veiy moment when then appearance would have been strictly 
classical If the actions of these heroes, however, can find no 
parallel in modern times, their friendship can We have Damon 
and Pythias on the one hand Ye have Pottei and Smithers on 
the other, and, lest the two last-mentioned names should nevei 
have reached the ears of our unenlightened readeis, we can do no 
better than make them acquainted with the owneis thereof 

Mr Ihomas Potter, then, was a cleik in the citv, and Mi Robert 
Smithers w as a ditto in the same , their incomes were limited, but 
their friendship was unbounded They lived in the ^ame stieet, 
walked into town every morning at the same hour, dined at the 
same slap-bang every day, and revelled m each other’s company 
ever} night They weie knit together by the closest ties of intimacy 
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and friendship, or, as Mr Thomas Potter touchingly observed, they 
weie ‘ thick-and-thm pals, and nothing but it ’ There was a spice 
of romance in Mr Smithers’s disposition, a lay of poetry, a gleam 
of misery, a sou of consciousness of he didn’t exactly know what, 
coming acioss him he didn’t piecisely know why — which stood out 
in fine lelief against the off-hand, dashing, amateur-pickpocket-sort- 
of-mamici, \\hich distinguished Mi Potter in an eminent degree 

The peculiarity of their respective dispositions, extended itself 
to then individual costume Mr Smithers geneially appeared m 
public in a surtout and shoes, with a nauow black neckerchief and 
a brown hat, very much turned up at the sides — peculiarities which 
Ml Potter wholly eschewed, foi it was bs ambition to do some- 
thing in the celebiated ‘kiddy’ or stage-coach way, and he had 
even gone so fu as to invest capital in the pui chase of a rough 
blue coat with wooden buttons, made upon the fireman’s principle, 
in which, with the addition of a low-ci owned, flow er-pot-saucei- 
shaped hat, he had cicated no inconsideiable sensation at the Albion 
111 Little Russell-strcet, and divers other places of public and 
fashionable resoit 

Ml Potter and Mr Smithers had mutually agreed that, on the 
receipt of their quarter’s salary, they would jointly and in company 
‘spend the evening’ — an evident misnomei — the spending applying, 
as eveiybody know^s, not to the evening itself but to all the money 
the individual* may chance to be possessed of, on the occasion to 
wLich leference is made , and they had likewise agreed that, on the 
evening aforesaid, they would ‘make a night of it’ — an expressive 
tcim, implying the borrowing of scvcial houis from to-morrow 
moinmg, adding them to the night before, and manufacturing a 
compound night of the whole 

The quartei-day aiiived at last — we say at last, because quaitei- 
days aie as eccentric as comets moving wonderfully quick when 
you have a good deal to pay, and marvellously slow when you have 
a little to receive Mr Thomas Potter and Mr Robert Smithcis 
met by appointment to begin the evening with a dinner , and a nice, 
snug, comfortable dinner they had, consisting of a little procession 
of four chops and four kidneys, following each other, supported on 
either side by a pot of the real draught stout, and attended by divers 
cushions of bread, and wedges of cheese 

When the cloth was lemoved, Mr Thomas Potter ordered the 
wmiter to bung in, two goes of his best Scotch whiskey, with waim 
water and sugai, and a couple of his ‘veiy mildest’ Havannahs, 
wLich the waitei did Mi Thomas Potter mixed his giog, and 
lighted his cigar, Mi Robert Smitheis did the same, and then, 
Mr Thomas Potter jocularly proposed as the first toast, ‘ the aboli- 
tion of all offices whatever’ (not sinecures, but counting-houses), 
which was immediately drunk by Mr. Robert Smithers, wuth 
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enthusiastic applause So they ent on, talking politics, puffing cigars, 
and sipping whiskey-and-water, until the ‘ goes ' — most appropriately 
so called — were both gone, which Mr Robeit Smithers perceiving, 
immediately ordered in two inoie goes of the best Scotch whiskey, 
and two more of the very mildest Havannahs , and the goes kept 
coming in, and the mild Havannahs kept going out, until, v hat \\ ith 
the drinking, and lighting, and puffing, and the stale ashes on the 
table, and the tallow grease on the cigais, Mr Robeit Smithers 
began to doubt the mildness of the Havannahs, and to feel very 
much as if he had been sitting m a hackney-coach with his back to 
the hoises 

As to ]\Ii Thomas Potter, he %jould keep laughing out loud, and 
volunteering inarticulate declarations that he was ^all right / m 
pioof of which, he feebly bespoke the evening paper after the ne\t 
gentleman, but finding it a mattei of some difficulty to discover any 
news m its columns, or to asceitain distinctly whether it had any 
columns at all, walked slowly out to look for the moon, and, after 
coming back quite pale with looking up at the sky so long, and 
attempting to express mirth at Mi Robert Smithers having fallen 
asleep, by vaiious galvanic chuckles, laid his head on his arm, and 
went to sleep also Yhen he awoke again, Mr Robert Smitheis 
awoke too, and they both very gravely agreed that it was extremely 
unwise to eat so many pickled walnuts wuth the chops, as it was a 
notoiious fact that they alwa}s made people queei and sleepy, 
indeed, if it had not been for the whiskey and cigars, there was no 
knowing wffiat harm they mightn’t have done ’em So they took 
some coffee, and after paying the bill, — twelve and twopence the 
dinner, and the odd tenpencefor the waiter — thiiteen shillings m all 
' — started out on their expedition to manufacture a night 

It was just half-past eight, so they thought they couldn’t do better 
than go at half-price to the slips at the City Theatre, which they did 
accordingly Mr. Robeit Smitheis, who had become extiemely 
poetical after the settlement of the bill, enlivening the walk by 
mfoiming Mr Thomas Potter in confidence that he felt an inwaid 
piesentiment of approaching dissolution, and subsequently embel- 
lishing the theatre, by falling asleep, with his head and both arms 
giacefully drooping over the front of the boxes 

Such w as the quiet demeanour of the unassuming Smithers, and 
such were the happy effects of Scotch whiskey and Havannahs on 
that interesting person i But IMr Thomas Potter, Vvhose gieat aim 
It was to be consideied as a ‘knowing card,’ a ‘fast-goer,’ and so 
forth, conducted himself m a very different manner, and commenced 
going very fast indeed — rather too fast at last, for the patience of 
the audience to keep pace with him On his first entiy, he con- 
tented himself by earnestly calling upon the gentlemen in the gallery 
to ‘flare up,’ accompan}ing the demand with anothei request. 
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expressive of his wish that they would instantaneously ‘ form a union/ 
both which requisitions were responded to, in the manner most in 
vogue on such occasions 

i ‘Give that dog a bone»’ cried one gentleman in his shirt- 
sleeves 

1 ‘ Where have you been a having half a pint of intermediate beer ^ ’ 

cried a second ‘ Tailor i ’ screamed a third ‘ Barber’s clerk ’ ’ 
shouted a fourth ‘ 1 hrow him o— ver ’ ’ roared a fifth ^ while 
numerous voices concurred in desiring Mr Thomas Potter to ‘ go 
home to his mother » ’ All these taunts Mr I homas Potter received 
with supreme contempt, cocking the low-crowned hat a little more 
on one side, whenever any reference ^\as made to his personal 
appearance, and, standing up with his arms a-kimbo, expressing 
defiance melodiamatically 

I Ihe overture — to \\hich these various sounds had been an ad 
libitipn accompaniment — concluded, the second piece began, and 
Mr Thomas Pottei, emboldened by impunity, proceeded to behave 
in a most unprecedented and outrageous manner First of all, he 
imitated the shake of the principal female singer , then, groaned at 
the blue fire , then, affected to be frightened into convulsions of 
terror at the appearance of the ghost ^ and, lastly, not only made a 
running commentary, in an audible voice, upon the dialogue on the 
stage, but actually awoke Mr Robert Smithers, who, hearing his 
companion making a noise, and having a very indistinct notion 
where he was, oi what was requiied of him, immediately, by way of 
mutating a good example, set up the most unearthly, umemittmg, 
and appalling howling that evei audience heard It \\ as too much 
‘ 1 urn them out ' ’ was the general cry A noise, as of shuffling of 
feet, and men being knocked up with violence against ainscotmg, 
was heard a hurried dialogue of ‘ Come out ^ ‘ I won’t ' ’ — ‘ You 

shall ' ’ — ‘ I shan’t ' ’ — ‘ Give me your card. Sir > ’ — ‘ You’re a 
scoundiel, Sir’’ and so foith, succeeded A round of applause 
betokened the approbation of the audience, and Mr Robert 
Smitheis and Mr Thomas Potter found themselves shot with 
astonishing swiftness into the road, without having had the trouble 
of once putting foot to ground during the whole progiess of their 
rapid descent 

[ Mr Robert Smithers, being constitutionally one of the slow-goers, 
and having had quite enough of fast-going, in the couise of his 
recent expulsion, Lo last until the quarter-day then next ensuing at 
the veiy least, had no sooner emerged with his companion from the 
precincts of Milton-stieet, than he proceeded to indulge m circuitous 
refeiences to the beauties of sleep, mingled with distant allusions to 
the propriety of returning to Islington, and testing the influence of 
then patent Bramahs over the street-door locks to which they 
respectively belonged Mr, Thomas Potter, however, was valorous 
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and peremptoiy They had come out to make a night of it and 
a night must be made So Mr Robeit Smitheis, ^\ho was three 
parts dull, and the other dismal, despairingly assented , and they 
went into a wune-\ aults, to get materials for assisting them in making 
a night, where they found a good many young ladies, and \arious 
old gentlemen, and a plentilul sprinkling of hackney-coachmen and 
cab-drivers, all dunking and talking together, and Mr Thomas 
Pottei and Mr Robert Smitheis drank small glasbes of brandy, and 
large glasses of soda, until they began to have a \ery confused idea, 
either of things in general, or of anything in particular , and, when 
they had done treating themsehes they began to treat everybody 
else, and the rest of the entertainment was a confused mixture of 
heads and heels, black eyes and blue uniforms, mud and gas-lights, 
thick doors, and stone paving 

Then, as standard novelists expressively inform us — ‘all w^as a 
blank 1 ’ and in the morning the blank was filled up w ith the w ords 
‘Station-house,’ and the station-house was filled up with Mr 
Thomas Potter, Mr Robeit Smithers, and the major part of their 
wine-vault companions of the preceding night, with a compaiati\ely 
small portion of clothing of any kind And it w as disclosed at the 
Police-office, to the indignation of the Bench, and the astonishment 
of the spectators, how one Robert Smitheis, aided and abetted by 
one Thomas Potter, had knocked down and beaten, in dners 
streets, at difterent times, five men, four boys, ana three w omen , 
how the said Thomas Potter had feloniously obtained possession of 
fi\e door-knockers, two bell-handles, and a bonnet, how Robeit 
Smitheis, his fiiend, had sworn, at least forty pounds’ worth of 
oaths, at the rate of five shillings apiece , terrified wffiole streets full 
of Her Majesty’s subjects with awTul shrieks and alarms of fire, 
destroyed the uniforms of fi\e policemen, and committed various 
othei atrocities, too numerous to recapitulate And the magistrate, 
after an appropiiate reprimand, fined Mr Thomas Potter and Mr 
Thomas Smithers five shillings each, for being, wffiat the law vulgarly 
teims, drunk , and thirty-foui pounds for se\enteen assaults at forty 
shillings a-head, with liberty to speak to the prosecutors 

The prosecutors were spoken to, and Messrs Potter and Smithers 
lived on credit, for a quarter, as best they might , and, although the 
piosecutors expressed their readiness to be assaulted twice a week, 
on the same teims, they have never since been detected m ‘ making 
a night of It ’ 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE prisoners’ VAN 

We weie passing the coiner of Bow-street, on our leturn from a 
lounging excursion the other afternoon, when a ciowd, assembled 
round the door of the Police-office, attracted our attention We 
turned up the street accordingly There were thirty or forty 
people, standing on the pavement and half across the road , and a 
few sliagglers were patiently stationed on the opposite side of the 
way — all evidently waiting in expectation of some aiiival We 
waited loo, a few minutes, but nothing occmred, so, we turned 
round to an unshorn, sallow^-looking cobblei, who was standing next 
us with his hands undei the bib of his apron, and put the usual 
question of ‘What’s the matter^’ The cobbler eyed us fiom head 
to foot, with superlative contempt, and laconically replied ‘ Nuffin ’ 

Now, we w^ere perfectly aware that if two men stop in the stieet 
to look at any given object, or even to gaze in the air, tw^o hundred 
men will be assembled in no time , but, as we knew veiy w^ell that 
no crowd of people could by possibility lemam m a stieet foi five 
minutes without getting up a little amusement among themsehes, 
unless they had some absorbing object in view^ the natural inquiry 
next 111 Older w^as, ‘What are all these people waiting heie for>’ — 

‘ Her Majesty’s carnage,’ replied the cobbler This was still more 
cxtraoidmary We could not imagine what earthly business Her 
Majesty’s carriage could have at the Public Office, Bow-stieet 
We were beginning to lummate on the possible causes of such an 
uncommon appearance, when a general exclamation from all the 
boys in the ciowd of ‘Here’s the wxan*’ caused us to raise our 
heads, and look up the street 

The covered vehicle, in which prisoneis aie conveyed from the 
police-offices to the different prisons, was coming along at full 
speed It then occuried to us, for the first time, that Her Majesty’s 
carriage was merely another name for the prisoners’ \an, conferred 
upon it, not only by reason of the superior gentility of the teim, but 
because the aforesaid van is maintained at Her Majesty’s expense 
having been originally started for the exclusive accommodation of 
ladies and gentlemen under the necessity of visiting the various 
houses of call knowm by the geneial denomination of ‘Her 
Majesty’s Gaols ’ 

The van drew’’ up at the office-door, and the people thronged 
round the steps, just leaving a little alley for the prisoners to pass 
through. Our friend the cobbler, and the other stragglers, crossed 
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o\er, and we followed their example The drivei, and another 
man who had been seated by his side m front of the vehicle, dis- 
mounted, and were admitted into the office The office-door was 
closed after them, and the crowd were on the tiptoe of expectation 

After a few minutes’ delay, the door again opened, and the tw^o 
first piisoners appealed The} were a couple of giils, of whom the 
eldei could not be moie than sixteen, and the }Ounger of whom 
had ceitainly not attained her fourteenth }ear That they weie 
sisters, was evident, from the lesemblancc which still subsisted 
between them, though two additional years of depiaxity had fixed 
their bland upon the elder giil’s featuies, as legibly as if a led-hot 
non had seared them They weie both gaudily diessed, the 
younger one especially, and, although theie was a strong similarity 
between them in both respects, wffiich was rendeied the more 
obvious by then being handcuffed together, it is impossible to con- 
cei\e a greater contiast than the demeanour of the two piesented 
The youngei girl was weeping bitterly — not foi display, or in the 
hope of pioducing effect, but foi \eiy shame her face was buried 
in hei handkei chief and hei whole manner w^as but too expiessne 
of bitter and una\ ailing sorrow^ 

‘ How^ long aie }ou for, Emily sci earned a red-faced woman 
in the crowd ‘Six weeks and labour,’ leplied the elder girl with 
a flaunting laugh , ‘ and that’s better than the stone jug anyhow^ , 
the mill’s a deal better than the Sessions, and heie’s Bella a-going 
too foi the first time Hold up your head, }Ou chicken,’ she 
continued, boisterously tearing the other gnl’s h?ndkei chief away, 
‘ Hold up your head, and show ’em }Our face I an’t jealous, but 
I’m blessed if I an’t game ’ ’ — ‘ That’s right, old gal,’ exclaimed a 
man in a paper cap, who, m common wath the gi eater part of the 
crowd, had been inexpressibly delighted with this little incident' — 
‘Right’’ leplied the girl, ‘ah, to be sure, wffiat’s the odds, eh^’ 
— ‘Come’ In with you,’ interrupted the dii\er ‘Don’t you be 
in a hurry, coachman,’ replied the girl, ‘and recollect I want to 
be set down m Cold Bath Fields — large house with a high gai den- 
wall m front, }OU can’t mistake it Hallo Bella, wheie are you 
going to — you’ll pull my piecious arm off^’ This was addiessed 
to the younger girl, who, m her anxiety to hide herself in the 
caia\an, had ascended the steps first, and foi gotten the strain upon 
the handcuff ‘Come down, and let’s show^ you the way’ And 
after jerking the miserable giil down with a foice which made her 
staggei on the pa\ement, she got into the vehicle, and was followed 
by her wi etched companion 

These two giils had been thiowm upon London streets, their 
\ices and debauchery, by a soidid and rapacious mothei What 
the younger girl w^as then, the elder had been once , and what the 
elder then was, the younger must soon become A melancholy 
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prospect, but how smely to be realised , a tiagic diania, but how 
often acted ^ Turn to the prisons and police offices of London — 
nay, look into the very streets themselves These things pass 
before our eyes, day after day, and hour after hour — they have 
become such matters of course, that they are utterly disregarded 
Ihe progiess of these girls in crime will be as rapid as the flight 
of a pestilence, resembling it too in its baneful influence and wide- 
spreading infection Step by step, how many wretched females, 
within the sphere of every man’s observation, have become involved 
in a career of vice, fiightful to contemplate , hopeless at its com- 
mencement, loathsome and repulsive m its course , friendless, 
foilorn, and unpitied, at its miserable conclusion ' 

There were othei prisoners — boys of ten, as hardened in vice as 
men of fifty — a houseless vagrant, going joyfully to prison as a 
place of food and sheltei, handcuffed to a man whose prospects 
w^eie ruined, character lost, and family rendeied destitute, by his 
first offence Our curiosity, however, was satisfied The first gioup 
had left an impression on our mind we would gladly have avoided, 
and would willingly have effaced 

The crowd dispersed, the vehicle rolled away with its load of 
guilt and misfortune , and we saw^ no more of the Pnsoneis’ Van 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BO\RDING-HOUSE CH VPTER I 

Mrs Tibbs was, beyond all dispute, the most tidy, fidgety, thrifty 
little peisonage that e\ei inhaled the smoke of London, and the 
house of Mrs Tibbs decidedly, the neatest in all Great 

Coram-street The area and the area steps, and the stieet-door 
and the street-door steps, and the brass handle, and the dooi -plate, 
and the knocker, and the fan-light, were all as clean and bright as 
indefatigable ^\hlte-^^ ashing, and heaith-stonmg, and scrubbing and 
mbbing, could make them The wondei was, that the brass dooi- 
plate, with the interesting inscription ‘Mrs Tibbs,’ had ne\er 
caught fire from constant friction, so persevermgl) was it polished 
Theie were meat-safe-looking blinds in the parlour-windows, blue 
and gold curtains m the drawing-room, and spring-roller blinds, 
as Mrs Tibbs w^as wont in the pride of her heart to boast, ‘all 
the way up ’ The bell-lamp in the passage looked as clear as a 
soap-bubble , you could see yourself in all the tables, and French- 
polish yourself on any one of the chans The banisters were 
bees-wa\ed, and the veiy stair-wuies made your eyes wink, they 
were so glitteimg 

Mrs Tibbs was somewLat short of statute, and Mr libbs was 
by no means a large man He had, moreovei, \ery short legs, 
but, by way of indemnification, his face was peculiarly long He 
was to hib wife what the o is in 90 — he was of some impoitance 
ttuf/i her — he was nothing without her Mrs Tibbs was alwa}S 
talking Mr Tibbs rarely spoke, but, if it were at any time 
possible to put m a word, when he should ha've said nothing at 
all, he had that talent Mrs Tibbs detested long stories, and 
Mr Tibbs had one, the conclubion of which had never been heard 
by his most intimate friends It alwa}s began, ‘I recollect when 
I was m the volunteer corps, in eighteen hundred and six,’ — but, 
as he spoke \ery slowl}- and softly, and his better half veiy quickly 
and loudly, he rarely got be}ond the intioductor} sentence He 
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\/ab a melancholy specimen of the story-teller He was the 
wandering Jew of Joe Millerism 

Mr Tibbs enjoyed a small independence from the pension-list — 
about 43/ 15^' 10^ a year His father, mother, and five interesting 
scions from the same stock, drew a like sum from the revenue of a 
grateful country, though for what particular service was never knovn 
But, as this said independence was not quite sufficient to furnish 
two people with all the luxuries of this life, it had occurred to the 
busy little spouse of Tibbs, that the best thing she could do with 
a legacy of 700/, would be to take and furnish a tolerable house — 
somewhere in that partially-explored tract of country which lies 
between the British Museum, and a lemote \illage called Someis- 
town — for the reception of boarders Great Coiam-slreet was the 
spot pitched upon The house had been fuinished accoidingly, 
two female seivants and a boy engaged, and an advertisement 
inseited in the moining papers, informing the public that ‘Six 
individuals w^ould meet with all the comforts of a cheeiful musical 
home in a select piivate family, residing within ten minutes’ walk 
of’ — everywhere Answers out of number were received, with all 
soits of initials, all the letters of the alphabet seemed to be seized 
with a sudden wish to go out boarding and lodging, voluminous 
was the coiiespondence between Mrs Tibbs and the applicants, 
and most profound was the secrecy observed ‘ E ’ didn’t like 
this , ‘ I ’ couldn’t think of putting up wuth that , ‘ I O U ’ didn’t 
think the terms would suit him, and ‘G R’ had never slept in 
a French bed The lesult, however, wxas, that three gentlemen 
became inmates of Mrs Tibbs’s house, on terms which were 
‘agreeable to all parties’ In went the advertisement again, and 
a lady with hei two daughters, proposed to increase — not their 
families, but Mrs Tibbs’s 

‘ Charming woman, that Mrs Maplesone ^ ’ said Mis Tibbs, 
as she and her spouse were sitting by the fire after bieakfast, 
the gentlemen having gone out on then several avocations 
‘ Chaiming woman, indeed > ’ repeated little Mrs Tibbs, more by 
way of soliloquy than anything else, for she ne\er thought of 
consulting her husband ‘ And the two daughters are delightful 
We must have some fish to-day, they’ll join us at dinner for the 
first time ’ 

Mr Tibbs placed the poker at light angles wuth the fire shovel, 
and essayed to speak, but lecollected he had nothing to say 

‘The young ladies,’ continued Mis T, ‘have kindly volunteeied 
to bring their own piano ’ 

Tibbs thought of the volunteer stoiy, but did not venture it. 
A bright thought struck him — > 

‘ It’s veiy likely ’ said he. 

‘Pray don’t lean your head against the paper,’ interrupted 
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Mis Tibbs ^ ^and don’t put your feet on the steel fendei ^ that’s 
worse ’ 

Tibbs took his head from the papei, and his feet from the 
fender, and pioceeded ‘ It’s very likely one of the young ladies 
may set her cap at young Mi Simpson, and }OU know a 
mairiage ’ 

‘ A what ? ’ shrieked Mrs Tibbs Tibbs modestly repeated his 
foimei suggestion 

‘I beg }ou won’t mention such a thing,’ said Mrs T 'A 
mariiage, indeed* — to rob me of my boardeis — no, not for 
the w^orld ’ 

Tibbs thought m his own mind that the event w^as by no means 
unlikely, but, as he ne^er argued with his wife, he put a stop to 
the dialogue, by observing it was Time to go to business’ He 
always went out at ten o’clock in the morning, and leturned at 
five m the afternoon, with an exceedingly dirty face, and smelling 
mouldy Nobod} knew what he was, 01 where he went, but Mrs 
Tibbs used to sa} with an an of great importance, that he w^as 
engaged in the City 

The Miss Maplesones and their accomplished parent armed in 
the course of the afternoon in a hackney-coach, and accompanied 
by a most astonishing number of packages Trunks, bonnet-boxes, 
muff-boxes and parasols, guitar-cases, and paicels of all imaginable 
shapes, done up in brown papei, and fastened wuth pins, filled the 
passage Then, there was such a running up and down with the 
luggage, such scampeiing for w^arm water for the ladies to wash in, 
and such a bustle, and confusion, and heating of servants, and 
cuiling-irons, as had ne\er been known in Great Coiam-stieet 
before Little Mrs Tibbs was quite in her element, bustling about, 
talking incessantly, and distributing towels and soap, like a head 
nurse m a hospital The house was not restored to its usual 
state of quiet repose, until the ladies weie safely shut up in their 
respective bedrooms, engaged in the important occupation of 
diessing for dinner 

* Are these gals ’andsome^’ inquired IMr Simpson of Mr 
Septimus Hicks, another of the boardeis, as thev weie amusing 
themsehes m the drawing-room, befoie dinner, b} lolling on sofas, 
and contemplating their pumps 

‘Don’t know,’ replied Mi Septimus Hicks, who was a talhsh, 
white-faced }oung man, wuth spectacles, and a black ribbon round 
his neck instead of a neckei chief — a most interesting person, a 
poetical w alker of the hospitals, and a ‘ % ery talented young man ’ 
He was fond of ‘lugging’ into comersation all sorts of quotations 
from Don Juan, without fettering himself by the piopriet} of their 
application, in which particular he was remarkably independent 
The other, Mr Simpson, was one of those }Oung men, who are 
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in society what \\alkmg gentlemen are on the stage, only infinitely 
woise skilled in his vocation than the most indifferent artist He 
\\as as cmpt> -headed as the gieat bell of St Paul’s, always dressed 
accoiding to the caricatures published in the monthly fashion ^ and 
spelt Chaiacter with a K 

‘ I saw a devilish number of parcels m the passage when I came 
home,’ simpeied Mi Simpson 

‘ Materials foi the toilet, no doubt,’ rejoined the Don Juan reader. 

‘ Much linen, lace, and several pi^r 
Of stockiii"'!, slippers, brushes, combs, complete , 

With othci articles of ladies fair, 

lo keep them beautiful, or leave them neat ’ 

' Is that fiom Milton 1^’ inquiied Mr Simpson, 
t No — fiom IjMon,’ leturned Mr Hicks, with a look of contempt 
He was (pute suic ot his authoi, because he had never read any 
othci ‘ Hush ' PIcic come the gals,’ and they both commenced 
t liking m a \ciy loud key 

‘Mis Maplesone and the Miss Maplesones, Mr Hicks Mr 
Kicks —Mrs Maplesone and the Miss Maplesones,’ said Mrs Tibbs, 
v\ith a \eiy red face, for she had been superintending the cooking 
opciations bclo\v staiis, and looked like a wax doll on a sunny day 
‘ Mr Simpson, I beg your pardon — Mr Simpson — Mrs Maplesone 
and the Miss Maplesones ’—and vuui Ihe gentlemen imme- 
diately began to slide about with much politeness, and to look as if 
the\ wished then aims had been legs, so little did they know what 
to do with tliein d he ladies smiled, curtseyed, and glided into 
< bins, ind dived tor diopped pocket-handkerchiefs the gentlemen 
h ml igiinst two of the cm tarn-pegs , Mrs Tibbs went through an 
idinii ihle hit ot seiious pantomime w ith a servant who had come up 
to isk some ([uestion about the fish-sauce ^ and then the tw^o young 
lubes looked at each othei , and eveiybody else appeared to dis- 
co\er something \eiy attiactive m the pattern of the fender 

‘ fuha, m> love,’ said Ivtrs Maplesone to her youngest daughter, 
in a tone loud enough toi the icmamder of the company to hear— 

‘ fuha ’ 

' ‘ Ves, hla ’ 

^ Don’t stoop ’—This was said foi the purpose of diiecting general 
attention lo Miss Julia’s figure, which was undeniable Everybody 
looked at her, aecoidingly, and theie was another pause 

^\Ve had the most uncivil hackney-coachman to-day, you can 
imagine,’ said xMrs hlaplesone to Mrs Tibbs, in a confidential 
tone 

M3ear me replied the hostess, with an air of gieat commisera- 
tion She couldn’t say moie, for the servant again appeared at the 
door, and commenced telegraphing most earnestly to her ‘ Missis 
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‘ I think hackney-coachmen generally aie uncivil,’ said Mr Hicks 
in his most insinuating tone 

‘Positively I think they are,’ replied Mis Maplesone, as if the 
idea had never struck her befoie 

‘And cabmen, too,’ said Mi Simpson This lemark \\as a 
failure, for no one intimated, by word oi sign, the slightest kno\\- 
ledge of the manners and customs of cabmen 

‘Robinson, ^^hat do you -want^’ said Mis Tibbs to the servant, 
vho, by way of making hex presence knovn to her mistress, had 
been giving sundry hems and sniffs outside the door during the pre- 
ceding fi-ve minutes 

‘ Please, ma’am, master vants his clean things,’ replied the sen ant, 
taken offhei guard The tvo }Oung men turned their faces to the 
vindow, and ‘went off’ like a couple of bottles of ginger-beer, the 
ladies put their handkei chiefs to their mouths, and little Mrs libbs 
bustled out of the room to give Tibbs his clean linen, — and the 
ser\ant warning 

Mr Calton, the remaining boaider, shortly afterwards made his 
appearance, and proved a surprising promoter of the conversation 
Mr Calton was a superannuated beau — an old boy He used to 
sa) of himself that although his features w ere not regularly handsome, 
they were stiikmg The} certainly weie It was impossible to look 
at his face without being reminded of a chubby street-door knocker, 
half-lion half-monkey , and the comparison might be extended to 
his whole character and conversation He had stood still, while 
e\er} thing else had been moving He never originated a conver- 
sation, or staited an idea, but if anv commonplace topic were 
broached, or, to pursue the comparison, if anybody lifhd him ?//, he 
would hammer away with surprising rapidity He had the tic- 
doulouieux occasionally, and then he might be said to be mufded, 
because he did not make quite as much noise as at other times, 
when he would go on prosing, rat-tat-tat the same thing over and 
over again He had never been mained, but he was still on the 
look-out for a w ife w ith money He had a life interest w orth about 
300/ a }ear — he was exceedingly vain, and inordinately selfish 
He had acquiied the reputation of being the very pink of politeness, 
and he walked round the paik, and up Regent-stieet, every day 

This respectable personage had made up his mind to render him- 
self exceedingly agreeable to Mrs Maplesone — indeed, the desire of 
being as amiable as possible extended itself to the whole party, 
Mrs Tibbs having considered it an admirable little bit of manage- 
ment to represent to the gentlemen that she had some reason to 
believe the ladies were foitunes, and to hint to the ladies, that all 
the gentlemen were ‘ eligible ’ A little flirtation, she thought, might 
keep her house full, without leading to any other result 

]\Iis Maplesone was an enterprising widow of about fifty shrewd, 
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scheming, and good-looking She was amiably anxious on behalf of 
hei daiighteis , m proof whereof she used to remark, that she would 
have no objection to mairy again, if it would benefit her dear giils 
—she could have no other motive The ‘ dear girls ’ themselves 
weie not at all insensible to the merits of ^ a good establishment’ 
One of them was tw^enty-five ^ the othei, three years younger They 
had been at diffeient wateimg-places, for four seasons, they had 
gambled at libraiies, read books in balconies, sold at fancy fans, 
danced at assemblies, talked sentiment — in short, they had done all 
that mdustiious girls could do — but, as yet, to no purpose 

‘What a magnificent dresser Mr Simpson is w^hispered Matilda 
Maplesone to her sister Julia 

‘ Splendid ' ’ returned the youngest The magnificent individual 
alluded to AYore a maioon-colouied di ess-coat, with a velvet collar 
and cuffs of the same tint — \ery like that which usually invests the 
foim of the distinguished unknown w^ho condescends to play the 
‘ svcll ’ m the pantomime at ‘ Richardson’s Show,’ 

‘ What whiskeis ’ ’ said Miss Julia 

‘ Charming ’ ’ responded her sister , ‘ and w^hat hair ’ ^ His hair 
was like a wig, and distinguished by that insinuating wave which 
giaccs the shining locks of those chef-d'mmes of art surmounting 
the waxen images in Baitellot’s window m Regent-stieet , his 
whiskers meeting beneath his chin, seemed stiings wherewith to tie 
it on, eie science had lendered them unnecessaiy by hei patent 
invisible spiings 

‘ Dinner’s on the table, ma’am, if you please,’ said the boy, who 
now' appealed foi the hist time, in a ie\ived black coat of his 
mastei’s 

‘Oh> Ml Calton, will you lead Mis Maplesone^ — Thank you’ 
Ml Simpson offeied his aim to Miss Julia, Mr Septimus Hicks 
cscoited the lovely Matilda, and the procession proceeded to the 
dming-room Mi Tibbs was introduced, and Mr Tibbs bobbed up 
and dowm to the three ladies like a figuie m a Dutch clock, with a 
pow'eiful spimg in the middle of his body, and then dived rapidly 
into his seat at the bottom of the table, delighted to screen himself 
behind a soup-tureen, which he could just see over, and that was all 
The boaideis w'eie seated, a lady and gentleman alternately, like the 
layeis of biead and meat m a plate of sandwiches , and then Mis 
Tibbs diiccted James to take off the covers Salmon, lobster-sauce, 
giblet-soup, and the usual accompaniments were ^zi*-covered pota- 
toes like petiifactions, and bits of toasted bread, the shape and size 
of blank dice 

‘Soup foi Mrs MapLsone, my deal,’ said the bustling Mrs 
1 ibbs She always called her husband ‘ my dear ’ befoie company 
Tibbs, who had been eating his bread, and calculating how long 
it would be before he should get any fish, helped the soup m a 
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huiry, made a small island on the table-doth, and put his glass 
upon It, to hide it fiom his wife 

‘ Miss Julia, shall I assist you to some fish? ’ 

‘ If }ou please — veiy little — oh’ plenty, thank you ’ (a bit about 
the size of a w alnut put upon the plate) 

‘ Julia IS a veiy little eater,’ said Mis Maplesone to Mi Calton 
The knocker ga\e a single rap He was bus> eating the fish 
wnth his e}es so he only ejaculated, ‘Ah’’ 

‘My deal,’ said Mrs Tibbs to her spouse after e\ery one else 
had been helped, ‘what do you take^’ The inquiry was accom- 
panied with a look intimating that he mustn’t say fish, because 
there was not much left Tibbs thought the frown referred to the 
island on the table-cloth , he therefore coolly replied, ‘ Why — I’ll 
take a little — fish, I think ’ 

‘ Did you say fish, my deal ? ’ (another frown) 

‘Yes, dear,’ replied the Milam, with an e\piession of acute 
hunger depicted in his countenance The tears almost staited to 
Mrs Tibbs’s e}es, as she helped her ‘wretch of a husband,’ as 
she inwardly called him, to the last eatable bit of salmon on the 
dish 

‘James, take this to your master, and take away }our master’s 
knife ’ This was deliberate revenge, as Tibbs ne\er could eat fish 
without one He was, howe\ei, constrained to chase small particles 
of salmon round and round his plate with a piece of biead and a 
fork, the number of successful attempts being about one in seventeen 
‘Take away, James,’ said Mrs Tibbs, as libbs swallowed the 
fourth mouthful — and away went the plates like lightning 

‘I’ll take a bit of biead, James,’ said the pooi ‘master of the 
house,’ more hungry than evei 

‘Never mind youi master now, James,’ said Mrs Tibbs, ‘see 
about the meat’ This was conveyed in the tone m which Ldies 
usually gi\e admonitions to sei\ants in company, that is to say, a 
low one, but which, like a stage whisper, fiom its peculiar emphasis, 
IS most distinctly heaid by e\erybody present 

A pause ensued, before the table was replenished — a sort of paren- 
thesis 111 which Mr Simpson, hlr Calton, and ISIr Hicks, produced 
respectively a bottle of sauterne, bucellas, and sherry, and took w me 
with ever} body — except libbs No one ever thought of him 
Between the fish and an intimated siiloin, there was a prolonged 
interval 

Here was an opportunity foi Mr Hicks He could not resist 
the singularly appropriate quotation — 

‘ But beef is lire within these o\less isles , 

Goats’ flesh there is, no doubt, and kid, and mutton, 

And w hen a holiday i. pon them smiles, 

A joint upon their barbarous spits the} put on ’ 
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‘Very migentlemaiily behaviour/ thought little Mrs. Tibbs, 

‘ to talk in that ’ 

‘ Ah/ said Mr Calton, filling his glass ^ Tom Mooie is my poet ’ 

‘ And mine/ said Mrs Maplesone. 

‘And mine/ said Miss Julia 
‘ And mine/ added Mr Simpson 
‘ Look at his compositions/ resumed the knockex 
‘ To be sure/ said Simpson, with confidence 
‘ Look at Don Juan/ replied Mr, Septimus Hicks 
‘ Julia’s letter,’ suggested Miss Matilda 

‘Can anything be giandei than the lue Worshippeis ^ ’ inqmicd 
Miss Julia 

‘ 1 0 be sure,’ said Simpson 
‘ Oi Paiadisc and the Pen,’ said the old beau 
‘Yes, or Paradise and the Peer/ icpcated Simpson, who thought 
he was getting through it capitally 

‘ It’s all very \vell,’ i eplied Mr Septimus Hicks, who, as we have 
before hinted, never had read anything but Don Juan ‘Where 
will you find anything finer than the description of the siege, at the 
commencement of the seventh canto ^ ’ 


‘Talking of a siege,’ said Tibbs, with a mouthful of bread — 
‘ when I was in the volunteer corps, m eighteen hundred and six, 
our commanding officer was Sir Charles Rampart , and one day, 
when ^ve weie exercising on the ground on which the London 
University now stands, he says, says he, Tibbs (calling me fiom the 
lanks), Tibbs ’ 

‘Tell your master, James,’ mteirupted Mrs Tibbs, m an awfully 
distinct tone, ‘ tell your master if he woiiH carve those fowls, to send 


them to me’ The discomfited \olunteei iiistantlyj^Lb 2 and 
carved the fovls almost as uit wife opeiated on the 

um^t?''^.7hethei h^ever finished the story is not knoivn , 

As *e feeVafnow brolei^' and the new inmates ™ f 

/eoplf’ amused themselves with music and conversation. The 
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Mibs Maplesones sang the most fascinating duets, and accompanied 
themselves on guitais, ornamented with bits of ethereal blue ribbon. 
IMr Simpson put on a pink waistcoat, and said he was in raptures , 
and Ml Hicks felt in the seventh hea\en of poetry or the se\enth 
canto of Don Juan — it was the same thing to him Mis libbs 
w^as quite chaimed with the new-comeis, and IMr libbs spent the 
evening m his usual wa} — he went to sleep, and woke up, and went 
to sleep again, a^id w oke at suppei-time 

We are not about to adopt the licence of no\el-w liters, and to 
let ^ years roll on,’ but we will take the liberty of requesting the 
reader to suppose that six months ha\e elapsed, since the dinner 
we ha^e desciibed, and that Mrs Tibbs’s boarders ha\e, during 
that peiiod, sang, and danced, and gone to theaties and exhibitions, 
togethei, as ladies and gentlemen, wherever they boaid, often do 
And w^e will beg them, the period w^e ha^e mentioned having 
elapsed, to imagine farther, that Mr Septimus Hicks recened, in 
his own bedioom (a fiont attic), at an earl> hour one moining, a 
note fiom Mi Calton, requesting the fa%our of seeing him, as soon 
as convenient to himself, m his (Calton’s) diessing-iooin on the 
second-floor back 

^Tell Ml Calton I’ll come down diicctly,’ said Mi Septimus to 
the boy ‘Stop — is hli Calton unwelP’ inquiied this excited 
v^alker of hospitals, as he put on a bed-fin niture-lookmg diessing- 
gown 

' Not as I knows on, sir,’ replied thebo} ‘ Please, sir, he looked 
rather rum, as it might be ’ 

‘Ah, that’s no proof of his being ill,’ returned Hicks, uncon- 
sciously ‘ Veiy w^eli I’ll be down diiectly’ Downstairs lan the 
boy with the message, and down went the excited Hicks himself, 
almost as soon as the message was delivered ‘ Tap, tap ’ ‘ Come 

in’ — Door opens, and discoxers Mr Calton sitting in an easy 
chair Mutual shakes of the hand exchanged, and Sir Septimus 
Hicks motioned to a seat A shoit pause Mi Hicks coughed, 
and Mr Calton took a pinch of snuff It was one of those inter- 
vieivs where neither part) knows what to say INIr Septimus Hicks 
broke silence 

‘ I receued a note — ’ he said, very tremulousl), m a voice like a 
Punch with a cold 

‘ Yes,’ returned the other, ‘ vou did ’ 

‘ Exactl) ’ 

‘ Yes ’ 

Now^, although this dialogue must haxe been satisfactoiy, both 
gentlemen felt there was something more important to be said^ 
therefore they did as most men in such a situation would have 
done — they looked at the table with a determined aspect The 

Q 
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conversation had been opened, however, and Mr Calton had made 
up his mind to continue it with a legulai double knock He ah\ays 
spoke very pompously 

^ Hicks,’ said he, ‘ I have sent foi you, m consequence of ceitam 
aiiangements which are pending in this house, connected with a 
mainage ’ 

‘ With a mariiage i ’ gasped Hicks, compared with wdiose expres- 
sion of countenance, Hamlet’s, when he secs his father’s ghost, is 
pleasing and composed 

‘With a mainage,’ returned the knocker ‘I have sent for you 
to prove the great confidence I can repose in you ’ 

‘ And will you betray me ^ ’ eagerly inquired Hicks, who in his 
alarm had even foi gotten to quote 

‘ I betray you f Won’t you betiay me ? ’ 

‘NevCi no one shall know% to my dying day, that you had a 
hand m the business,’ responded the agitated Hicks, with an inflamed 
countenance, and his haii standing on end as if he were on the stool 
of an elcctiifying machine in full operation 

‘ People must know that, some time oi other — within a year, I 
imagine,’ said IMr Calton, wuth an an of gicat self complacency 
‘ We may have a family ’ 

< f — That won’t affect }ou, suicly>’ 

‘ The devil it won’t ’ ’ 

‘No ' how can it^’ said the bewildered Hicks Calton was too 
much mwiapped in the contemplation of his happiness to see the 
equivoque between liicks and himself, and threw himself back m 
his chan ‘Oh, Matilda'’ sighed the antique bean, in a lack-a- 
chisical \oice, and applying his light hand a little to the left of the 
foiiith button of his waistcoat, counting fiom the bottom ‘Oh, 
Matilda ' ’ 

OVhat Matilda^ ’ mquiied Hicks, starting up 
‘ Matilda Maplesone,’ responded the olhei, doing the same 
‘ I marry hci to-moiiow moining,’ said Hicks 
‘ It’s false,’ rejoined his companion . ‘ I mairy hci ' ’ 

‘ You marry her ^ ’ 

‘ I mairy her ' ’ 

‘You marry Matilda Maplesone^’ 

‘ Matilda Maplesone ’ 

‘ Miss Maplesone many you ? ’ 

‘ Miss Maplesone ' No, Mrs Maplesone’ 

‘Good Heaven ' ’ said Hicks, falling into his chan ‘You mairy 
the mother, and I the daughter ' ’ 

‘ Most extraordinary circumstance ' ’ leplied Mr Calton, ‘ and 
rather inconvenient too, for the fact is, that owing to Matilda’s 
washing to keep her intention seciet from her daughters until the 
ceremony had taken place, she doesn’t like applying to any of her 
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friends to give her away I enteitam an objection to making the affair 
knov n to my acquaintance just now , and the consequence is, that I 
sent to you to know whether you’d oblige me b> acting as fathei ’ 

'I should ha^e been most happy, I assuie you,’ said Hicks, in a 
tone of condolence, ‘but, you see, I shall be acting as bndegioom 
One chaiacter is fiequently a consequence of the other, but it is 
not usual to act in both at the same time There’s Simpson — I 
ha^e no doubt he’ll do it for you ’ 

‘ I don’t like to ask him,’ replied Calton, ‘ he’s such a donkey ’ 

Ml Septimus Hicks looked up at the ceiLng, and do^Mi at the 
floor, at last an idea stmek him ‘Let the man of the house, 
Tibbs, be the father,’ he suggested, and then he quoted, as 
peculiaily applicable to Tibbs and the pair — 

‘ Oh Po%%ers of Ile'wen ^ what daik e>es meets she there 
’ Tis — ’tis her father’s — fixed upon the pan ’ 

‘The idea has stiuck me alieadt,’ said hir Calton ‘but, you 
see, jMatilda, foi vhat reason I know not, is ^ery anxious that 
hirs Tibbs should know nothing about it, till it’s all otei It’s a 
ratiual delicacy, after all, }Ou knov ’ 

‘He’s the bcst-natuied little man in existence, if 30U manage 
him piopeih,’ said Mi Septimus Hicks ‘Tell him not to mention 
It to hiS vife, and assure him she von’t mind it, and he’ll do it 
dnectly hly maiiiage is to be a secret one, on account of the 
mother and my father, therefoie he must be enjoined to seciecy ’ 

A small double knock, like a piesumptuous single one, vas that 
instant heard at the street-door It vas Tibbs , it could be no one 
else, for no one else occupied fi\e minutes m rubbing his shoes 
He had been out to pay the baker’s bill 

‘Mr Tibbs,’ called Mr Calton in a %eiy bland tone, looking over 
the banisters 

‘Sir > ’ replied he of the duty face 

‘Will }ou have the kindness to step up-staiis foi a moment^ ’ 

‘ Certainly, sir,’ said Tibbs, delighted to be taken notice of The 
bedroom-door vas carefully closed, and Tibbs, having put his hat 
on the fiooi (as most timid men do), and been accommodated vith 
a seat, looked as astounded as if he veie suddenly summoned befoie 
the familial s of the Inquisition 

‘A lather unpleasant occuiience, Mi Tibbs,’ said Calton, m a 
veiy poiteiitous manner, ‘ obliges me to consult }ou, and to beg you 
vill not communicate what I am about to say, to >om wife ’ 

Tibbs acquiesced, w^ondeiing in his own mind \ hat the deuce the 
other could ha\e done, and imagining that at least he must have 
broken the best decanters 

Mr Calton resumed, ‘I am placed, Mi Tibbs, in rather on 
unpleasant situation ’ 
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Tibbs looked at Mi Septimus Hicks, as if he thought Mr H ’s 
being in the immediate vicinity of his fellow -boarder might con- 
stitute the unpleasantness of his situation, but as he did not 
exactly know what to say, he merely ejaculated the monosyllable 
^ Loi ' ’ 

‘Now,’ continued the knocker, ‘let me beg you will exhibit no 
manifestations of surprise, which may be overheard by the domestics, 
w hen I tell you — command your feelings of astonishment — that two 
inmates of this house intend to be mariied to-morrow morning’ 
And he diew back his chan, several feet, to perceive the effect of 
the unlooked-for announcement 

If Tibbs had rushed from the room, staggered down-stairs, and 
fainted in the passage — if he had instantaneously jumped out of 
the window^ into the mews behind the house, m an agony of suipnse 
— his behaviour w^ould have been much less inexplicable to Mr 
Calton than it w^as, wNen he put his hands into his inexpressible- 
pockcts, and said wuth a half-chuckle, ‘ Just so ’ 

‘You aie not suipiiscd, Mi Tibbs?’ mquiied Mr Calton 
‘Bless you, no, sii,’ returned Tibbs, ‘aftei all, it’s very natuial 
When tw o young people get together, you know ’ 

‘Ceitainly, ceitainly,’ said Calton, with an indescribable air of 
sclf-satisfaction 

‘You don’t think it’s at all an out-of-the-way affair then>’ asked 
hlr Septimus Hicks, w^ho had watched the countenance of 1 ibbs in 
mute astonishment 

‘No, sir,’ leplied Tibbs, ‘I was just the same at his age’ He 
actually smiled when he said this 

‘How devihdi well I must cany my years’’ thought the de- 
lighted old beau, knowung he w^as at least ten years older than 
Tibbs at that moment 

‘ Well, then, to come to the point at once,’ he continued, ‘ I 
have to ask you wdiether you will object to act as father on the 
occasion ^ ’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ replied Tibbs, still without evincing an atom of 
surprise 

‘ You will not^ ’ 

‘ Decidedly not,’ reiterated Tibbs, still as calm as a pot of poiter 
with the head off 

hli Calton seized the hand of the petticoat-governed little man, 
and vowed eternal friendship from that hour Hicks, who w^as all 
admiration and surprise, did the same 

‘ Now, confess,’ asked Mr Calton of Tibbs, as he picked up his 
hat, ‘ were you not a little sui prised ^ ’ 

‘ I b’lieve you ' ’ replied that illustrious person, holding up one 
hand , ‘ I b’lieve you ’ When I first heard of it ’ 

‘ So sudden,’ said Septimus Hicks. 
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* So strange to ask ;;/<?, you know,’ said Tibbs 
‘ So odd altogether ^ ’ said the superannuated love-maker ^ and 
then all three laughed 

‘ I say,’ said 1 ibbs, shutting the door which he had previously 
opened, and giving full vent to a hitherto corked-up giggle, ‘ what 
bothers me is, what Ttn/lhis father say?’ 

Mr Septimus Hicks looked at Mr Calton 
‘ Yes , but the best of it is,’ said the latter, giggling in his turn, 

* I haven’t got a father — he * he ’ he * ’ 

^Vo 7 i haven’t got a father No , but he has,’ said Tibbs 
‘ Who has ^ ’ inquired Septimus Hicks 
‘ AVhy, hwi ’ 

‘ Him, who ? Do > 011 know my secret ? Do you mean me ^ ’ 
‘You’ No^ you know who I mean,’ returned Tibbs with a 
knowing wink 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, vhom do you mean ^ ’ inquired Mr Calton 
who, like Septimus Hicks, was all but out of his senses at the strange 
confusion 

‘Why Mr Simpson, of course,’ replied Tibbs ^ ‘vho else could 
I mean ^ ’ 

‘I see it all,’ said the B\ ron-quoter , ‘Simpson maiiies Juln 
hlaplesone to-morrow morning ’ ’ 

‘ Undoubtedl},’ replied Tibbs, thoroughl} satisfied, ‘of conise he 
does ’ 

It V ould require the pencil of Hogarth to illustrate — our feeble 
pen is inadequate to describe — the expression vhich the counte- 
nances of Mr Calton and Mr Septimus Hicks respectnely assumed, 
at this unexpected announcement Equally impossible is it to 
describe, although perhaps it is easier for our lad} readers to 
imagine, w^hat arts the three ladies could have used, so completely 
to entangle their separate partners Whate\er they were, however, 
they were successful The mother was perfectly awaie of the 
intended marriage of both daughters, and the young ladies veie 
equally acquainted with the intention of their estimable paient 
They agreed, however, that it would have a much better appearance 
if each feigned ignorance of the other’s engagement, and it was 
equally desirable that all the marriages should take place on the 
same day, to pre\ent the discovery of one clandestine alliance, 
operating prejudicially on the others Hence, the mvstification 
of Mr Calton and Mr Septimus Hicks, and the pre-engagement of 
the unwary Tibbs 

On the followung morning, Mr Septimus Hicks was united to 
Miss Matilda Maplesone Mr Simpson also entered into a ‘ holy 
alliance’ with Miss Julia, Tibbs acting as father, ‘ his first appear- 
ance m that character ’ Mr Calton, not being quite so eager as 
the two young men, was rather struck by the double discovery , and 
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as he had found some difficulty m getting any one to give the lady 
away, it occuried to him that the best mode of obviating the incon- 
venience would be not to take her at all The lady, however, 

‘ appealed,’ as her counsel said on the trial of the cause, Map/esone 
V Gallon^ for a breach of promise, ‘ with a bioken heart, to the 
outraged la^vs of her country ’ She recovered damages to the 
amount of 1,000/ which the unfortunate knocker was compelled 
to pay Mr Septimus Hicks having walked the hospitals, took it 
into his head to walk off altogether His injuied wife is at present 
lesidmg with her mothei at Boulogne Mi Simpson, having the 
misfortune to lose his wife six w^eeks aftei marriage (by her eloping 
with an officer during his tcmporaiy sojouin in the Fleet Prison, m 
consequence of his inability to discharge hei little mantiia-maker’s 
bill), and being dismheiited by his father, wdio died soon afteiwaids, 
was foitimate enough to obtain a peimanent engagement at a 
fashionable haiicuttei’s , hairdiessmg being a science to wffiich he 
had fiequently diiected his attention In this situation he had 
necessaiily many opportunities of making himself acquainted with 
the habits, and style of thinking, of the exclusive portion of the 
nobility of this kingdom To this foitunate ciicumstance are we 
indebted for the production of those biilliant efforts of genius, his 
fashionable novels, which so long as good taste, unsullied by exag- 
geiation, cant, and quackery, continues to exist, cannot fail to 
mstiuct and amuse the thinking poition of the community 

It only lemains to add, that this complication of disoidcrs com- 
pletely depiived poor Mis Tibbs of all hei inmates, except the one 
whom she could have best spaied — her husband That wu etched 
little man leturned home, on the day of the wedding, in a state of 
partial intoxication, and, under the influence of wine, excitement, 
and despaii, actually dared to brave the anger of his wife Since 
that ill-fated hour he has constantly taken his meals in the kitchen, 
to which apartment, it is undeistood, his Avitticisms will be in future 
confined a turn-up bedstead having been conveyed there by Mrs 
Tibbs’s 01 del for his exclusive accommodation It is possible 
that he wall be enabled to finish, in that seclusion, his story of 
the volunteeis 

The advertisement has again appeared in the morning papers 
Results must be reserved for another chapter 

CHAPTER THE SECOND 

‘ Well ’ ’ said little Mrs Tibbs to heiself, a^ she sat m the fiont 
parlour of the Coiam-stieet mansion one morning, mending a piece 
of stair-carpet off the fiist landing , — ‘ Things have not turned out 
so badly, eithei, and if I only get a favouiable answer to the 
advertisement, w^e shall be full again/ 
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T I TO I T. 

Mrs Tibbs resumed her occupation of making ^\olsted lattice- 
work in the caipetj anxiously listening to the twopenny postman, 
who was hammeiing his way down the stieet, at the rate of a 
penny a knock The house was as quiet as possible Theie was 
only one lo\v sound to be heard — it was the unhappy Tibbs clean- 
ing the gentlemen’s boots in the back kitchen, and accompanying 
himself with a buzzing noise, in wretched mockeiy of numming 
a tune 

The postman drew near the house He paused — so did Mis 
Tibbs. A knock — a bustle — a letter — post-paid. 

‘ T I presents compt to I T and T I begs To say that i see 
the ad\eitisement And she will Do Herself the pleasuie of calling 
On you at 1 2 o’clock to-morrow morning 

^T I as To apologise to I T foi the shortness Of the notice 
But 1 hope It w ill not uncom enience you 

‘ I remain yoiiis Truly 

‘ Wednesday evening ’ 

Little j\Iis Tibbs perused the document, o\er and o^ei again, 
and the moie she lead it, the moie was she confused b} the mixtiue 
of the first and third peison , the substitution of the ‘ 1 ’ foi tliC 
‘T I and the tiansition fiom the M T’ to the ‘you’ Ihe 
writing looked like a skein of thread in a tangle, and the note was 
ingeniously folded into a peifect square, with the direction squeezed 
up into the right-hand cornei, as if it w^ere ashamed of itself Ihe 
back of the epistle was pleasingly ornamented with a laige led wafer, 
which, with the addition of di\eis ink-stams, boie a maivtllous 
resemblance to a black beetle trodden upon One thing, however, 
was peifectly clear to the perplexed Mrs Tibbs Somebody was 
to call at twehe The diawing-room was forthwith dusted foi the 
third time that morning , thiee or foui chans were pulled out of 
then places, and a corresponding number of books caiefully upset, 
m order that there might be a due absence of formality Down 
w^ent the piece of stair-caipet befoie noticed, and up ran Mis 
Tibbs ‘ to make herself tidy ’ 

The clock of New Saint Pancras Church struck twelve, and the 
Foundling, with laudable politeness, did the same ten minutes 
afteiwaids Saint something else struck the quaiter, and then there 
ai lived a single lady with a double knock, in a pelisse the colour of 
the inteiior of a damson pie, a bonnet of the same, with a regular 
conservatory of artificial flowers a wdiite red, and a green paiasol, 
with a cobweb border 

The \isitor (who was very fat and red-faced) was shown into the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Tibbs presented herself, and the negotiation 
commenced. 
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‘ I called in consequence of an advertisement,’ said the sti anger, 
in a \oice as if she had been playing a set of Pan’s pipes foi a 
fortnight without leaving off 

'Yes?’^said Mis Tibbs, lubbing her hands veiy slowly, and 
looking the applicant full in the face — two things she always did on 
such occasions 

‘ Money isn’t no object whatever to me,’ said the lad), ‘ so much 
as living m a state of retirement and obtrusion ’ 

Mis Tibbs, as a matter of course, acquiesced in such Q,n exceed- 
ingly natural desire 

‘ I am constantly attended by a medical man,’ resumed the pelisse 
wearer, ‘I have been a shocking umtarian for some time — I, 
indeed, have had very little peace since the death of Mr Bloss ’ 

Mrs Tibbs looked at the relict of the departed Bloss, and thought 
he must have had very little peace in his time Of course she could 
not say so , so she looked very sympathising 

‘ I shall be a good deal of trouble to you,’ said Mrs Bloss , ‘ but, 
for that trouble I am willing to pay I am going thiough a course 
of treatment which rendeis attention necessary I have one 
mutton-chop in bed at half-past eight, and another at ten, every 
morning ’ 

Mis Tibbs, as in duty bound, expiessed the pity she felt for 
anybody placed in such a distressing situation , and the cainuorous 
Mis Bloss proceeded to arrange the various preliminaries with 
wonderful despatch ‘ Now mmd,’ said that lady, after teims weie 
ai ranged , ‘ I am to have the second-floor front, for my bed- 
room ? ’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am ’ 

K\nd you’ll find loom for my little servant Agnes?’ 

‘Oh' ceitainly’ 

‘And I can have one of the cellars in the area for my bottled 
porter ’ 

‘ With the greatest pleasuie , — James shall get it ready for you by 
Saturday ’ 

‘And I’ll join the company at the bieakfast-table on Sunday 
morning,’ said Mis Bloss ‘ I shall get up on purpose ’ 

‘Very well,’ returned Mrs Tibbs, in her most amiable tone, for 
satisfactory references had ‘been given and required,’ and it was 
quite certain that the new-comer had plenty of money ‘ It’s rather 
singular,’ continued Mrs Tibbs, with what w’-as meant for a most 
bewitching smile, ‘ that we have a gentleman now with us, who is in 
a very delicate state of health — a Mi Goblei — His apaitment is 
the back diawing-room ’ 

‘ The next room ^ ’ inquired Mrs Bloss 

‘The next room,’ repeated the hostess 

‘How \ery promiscuous 1’ ejaculated the widow. 
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‘ He hardly e\ei gets up,’ said Mrs Tibbs in a \-\hispei 
‘ Lor > ’ cried Mrs Bloss, in an equally low tone 
‘And when he is up,’ said Mis Tibbs, ‘we ne\ei can peisuade 
him to go to bed again ’ 

‘Dear me’’ said the astonished Mis Bloss, diawing her chair 
nearer Mrs Tibbs ‘What is his complaint^’ 

‘ Why, the fact is,’ replied Mrs Tibbs, with a most communicatne 
air, ‘ he has no stomach whatever ’ 

‘No what^’ inquired Mrs Bloss, with a look of the most inde- 
sciibable alarm 

‘ No stomach,’ repeated Mrs Tibbs, wath a shake of the head 
‘ Lord bless us ' w hat an evtraordmary case ’ ’ gasped Mrs Bloss, 
as if she understood the communication m its literal sense, and was 
astonished at a gentleman without a stomach finding it necessary to 
board anyw^here 

‘ hen I say he has no stomach,’ e\plained the chatty little IMrs 
Tibbs, ‘I mean that his digestion is so much impaned, and his 
interior so deranged, that his stomach is not of the least use to him , 
— in fact, it’s an incom enience ’ 

‘Ne\er heard such a case in my life >’ exclaimed Mis Bloss 
‘ ^\'hy, he’s w orse than I am ’ 

‘ Oh, >es ’ ’ replied Mrs Tibbs , — ‘ certainly ’ She said this with 
great confidence, for the damson pelisse suggested that Mrs Bloss, 
at all events, w^'as not suffering undei Mr Gobler’s complaint 

‘ You have quite incited my cuiiosity,’ said Mis Bloss, as she rose 
to depart ‘ How I long to see him ' ’ 

‘He generally comes down, once a week,’ replied Mrs Tibbs, 
‘ I dare say you’ll see him on Sunday ’ With this consolatory 
promise Mrs Bloss was obliged to be contented She accordingly 
walked slowly down the stairs, detailing her complaints all the w^ay , 
and Mrs Tibbs folio w^ed her, uttering an exclamation of compassion 
at every step James (who looked very gritty, for he was cleaning 
the knives) fell up the kitchen-stairs, and opened the street-door , 
and, after mutual farewells, Mrs Bloss slowly departed, down the 
shady side of the street 

It is almost supeifluous to sa}, that the lady whom we ha\e just 
shown out at the stieet-door (and whom the two female ser\ants are 
now inspecting from the second-floor windows) was exceeding!} 
\ulgai, ignoiant, and selfish Her deceased better-half had been an 
eminent cork-cutter, in wLich capacity he had amassed a decent 
fortune He had no relative but his nephew, and no friend but his 
cook The former had the insolence one morning to ask for the 
loan of fifteen pounds, and, by way of letaliation, he mairied the 
latter next day , he made a will immediately aftei wards, containing 
a burst of honest indignation against his nephew (wLo suppoited 
himself and two sisters on 100/ a year), and a bequest of his whole 
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property to hi& wife He felt ill after breakfast, and died aftci 
dinner Theie is a mantelpiece-looking tablet m a civic parish 
church, setting forth his viitues, and deploimg his loss He never 
dishonoured a bill, or gave away a halfpenny 

The lelict and sole executrix of this noble-minded man vas an 
odd mixture of shiewdness and simplicity, liberality and meanness 
Bled up as she had been, she knew no mode of living so agreeable 
as a boarding-house , and having nothing to do, and nothing to 
\vnsh for, she naturally imagined she must be very ill — an impiession 
which was most assiduously promoted by her medical attendant, 
Di Wosky, and her handmaid Agnes both of whom, doubtless for 
good reasons, encouraged all her extravagant notions 

Since the catastiophe recorded m the last chapter, Mrs Tibbs had 
been very shy of young-lady boarders Her present inmates weie 
all lords of the creation, and she availed heiself of the opportunity 
ot then assemblage at the dinnei-table, to announce the expected 
arn\al of Mis Bloss The gentlemen received the communication 
With stoical mdiffeiencc, and Mrs Tibbs devoted all her cneigies to 
piepaie foi the reception of the valetudinarian The second-floor 
front was scrubbed, and washed, and flannelled, till the wet went 
through to the dnwing-ioom ceiling Clean r\hite counterpanes, 
and cui tains, and napkins, watei -bottles as clear as crystal, blue jugs, 
and mahogany furniture, added to the splendour, and inci eased the 
comfort, of the apaitment The warming-pan was in constant re- 
quisition, and a file lighted m the room eveiy day The chattels of 
Mrs Bloss were forwarded by instalments Fust, there came a 
laige hamper of Guinness’s stout, and an umbrella , then, a tram of 
tiunks , then, a pair of clogs and a bandbox , then, an easy chair 
with an aii-cushion ^ then, a variety of suspicious-lookmg packages, 
and — Mhough last not least ’ — Mrs Bloss and Agnes the latter m 
a cheiry-colouied merino diess, open-work stockings, and shoes witn 
sandals like a disguised Columbine 

The installation of the Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, A\as nothing, m point of bustle and 
turmoil, to the installation of IMis Bloss in her new quarters 
Tiue, there was no bright doctor of civil law to deliver a classical 
address on the occasion, but there were several other old women 
present, who spoke quite as much to the purpose, and understood 
themselves equally well The chop-eatei was so fatigued with the 
process of removal that she declined leaving her room until the fol- 
lowing moining, so a mutton-chop, pickle, a pill, a pint bottle of stout, 
and other medicines, were earned up-staiis tor her consumption 
‘Why, what do you think, ma’am mquiied the inquisitive 
Agnes of hei mistress, after they had been m the house some 
three hours, ‘what do you think, ma’am > the lady of the house 
is mimed ’ 
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‘ Mamed ' ’ said ]\Irs Bloss, taking tlic pill and a diaagll of 
Guinness — ‘ mairied ’ Unpossible ' ’ 

^She IS indeed, ma’am,’ leturned the Columbine, ^and her 
husband, ma’am, lives — he — he — he — lives in the ki^-chen, ma’am ’ 

‘ In the kitchen > ’ 

‘Yes, ma’am and he — he — he — the housemaid savs, he ne\ei 
goes into the parlour except on Sundays, and that hlis libbs 
makes him clean the gentlemen’s boots, and that he cleans the 
\Mndovs, too, sometimes, and that one moining eaily, ^^hen he 
A^as in the front balcony cleaning the diawmg-room windows, le 
called out to a gentleman on the opposite side of the vay, ^^ho 
used to h\e heie — “Ahi Mr Calton, sii, ho’w are }ou^”’ Heie 
the attendant laughed till ]\Iis Bloss ^^as in seiious appiehension 
of hei chuckling herself into a fit 
‘Well, I ne^el >’ said Mis Bloss 

‘Yes And please, ma’am, the ser\antsgnes him gm-and-v atti 
sometimes, and then he cries, and sa}s he hates his wife and the 
boaiders, and w^ants to tickle them’ 

‘ lickle the boaideis exclaimed IVLs Bloss, seriously alaimed 
‘ No, ma’am, not the boaideis, the ser\ants ’ 

‘ Oh, is that all > ’ said hlis Bloss, quite satisfied 
‘He wanted to kiss me as I came up the kitchen-staiis, ]ust 
now,’ said Agnes, indignantly, ‘but I gave it him — a little 
wietch ' ’ 

Ihis intelligence was but too tiiie A long couise of snubbing 
and neglect , his days spent in the kitchen, and his nights m the 
tuin-up bedstead, had completely broken the little spiiit that the 
unfoitunate \olunteer had e\ei possessed He had no one to 
whom he could detail his injuiies but the seivants, and they w^eie 
almost of necessity his chosen confidants It is no less strange 
than tiue, howevei, that the little w^eaknesses wdiich he had incurred, 
most probably during his military career, seemed to mciease as his 
comforts diminished He w^as actuall} a soit of joiirnc} man Gio\ o uni 
of the basement stor} 

The next morning, being Sunday, breakfast was laid m the fiont 
pailodi at ten o’clock Nine was the usual time, but the famil} 
alwa}s breakfasted an hour later on sabbath Tibbs eniobcd him- 
self in his Sunday costume — a black coat, and exceedingl} short, 
thin tiouseis, with a \ciy large white waistcoat, white stockings 
and cia\at, and Blucher boots — and mounted to the pailoiir afoie- 
said Nobody had come dowrn, and he amused himself by dunking 
the contents of the milkpot with a teaspoon 

A pair of slippeis were heard descending the stairs Tibbs 
flew^to a chair, and a stern-looking man, of about fifty, with \eiy 
little hair on his head, and a Sunday papei in his hand, entered the 
room 
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‘Good morning, Mr Evenson,’ said Tibbs, very humbly, with 
something between a nod and a bow 

‘ How do you do, Mr Tibbs ? * replied he of the slippers, as he sat 
himself down, and began to read his paper without saying another woid 
‘Is Mr Wisbottle in town to-day, do you know, sir?’ inquired 
Tibbs, just for the sake of saying something 

‘ I should think he was,’ replied the stern gentleman ‘ He was 
whistling “ The Light Guitar,” m the next room to mine, at five 
o’clock this morning ’ 

‘ He’s very fond of whistling,’ said Tibbs, with a slight smirk 
‘ Yes — I ain’t,’ was the laconic reply 

Mr John Evenson was m the receipt of an independent income, 
arising chiefly fiom various houses he owned m the different 
suburbs He was very morose and discontented He was a 
thorough radical, and used to attend a great variety of public 
meetings, for the express purpose of finding fault with everything 
that was proposed Mr Wisbottle, on the other hand, was a high 
Tory He was a clerk in the Woods and Forests Office, which he 
considered rather an anstociatic employment , he knew the peerage 
by heart, and could tell you, off-hand, where any illustrious person- 
age lived He had a good set of teeth, and a capital tailor Mr 
Evenson looked on all these qualifications with profound contempt , 
and the consequence was that the two were always disputing, much 
to the edification of the rest of the house It should be added, 
that, in addition to his partiality for whistling, Mr Wisbottle had 
a great idea of his singing powders There were two other boaiders, 
besides the gentleman in the back drawing-ioom — Mr Alfied 
Tomkins and Mr Frederick O’Bleaiy Mr Tomkins was a clerk 
m a wine-house, he was a connoisseur m paintings, and had a 
wonderful eye for the picturesque Mr O’ Bleary was an Irishman, 
recently imported , he was m a perfectly wild state , and had come 
over to England to be an apothecary, a clerk in a government 
office, an actor, a reporter, or anything else that turned up— -he w^as 
not particular He was on familiar terms with two small Irish 
members, and got franks for everybody m the house He felt 
convinced that his intrinsic merits must procure him a high destiny 
He w^ore shepherd’ s-plaid inexpiessibles, and used to look under 
all the ladies’ bonnets as he walked along the streets His manners 
and appeal ance reminded one of Orson 

‘Here comes Mr Wisbottle,’ said Tibbs, and Mr Wisbottle 
forthwith appeared in blue slippers, and a shawl dressing-gown, 
whistling ^ Dt placer' 

‘ Good morning, sn,’ said Tibbs again It was almost the only 
thing he ever said to anybody 

‘How are you, Tibbs?’ condescendingly replied the amateur, 
and he walked to the window, and whistled louder than e’ver. 
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‘ Pretty air, that ’ ’ said Evenson, with a snarl, and without taking 
his eyes off the paper 

‘ Glad you like it,’ replied Wisbottle, highly gratified 
‘ Don’t you think it would sound bettei, if you whistled it a little 
louder ? ’ inquired the mastiff 

‘No, I don’t think it would,’ rejoined the unconscious Wisbottle 
‘ I’ll tell you what, Wisbottle,’ said Evenson, who had been 
bottling up his anger for some hours — ‘the next time you feel dis- 
posed to whistle “ The Light Guitar” at five o’clock in the morning, 
I’ll trouble you to whistle it with your head out o’ window^ If you 

don’t, I’ll learn the triangle — I will, by ’ 

The entrance of Mrs Tibbs (wuth the ke}s m a little basket) 
inteiiupted the threat, and prevented its conclusion 

Mis Tibbs apologised for being down lather late, the bell w^as 
rung , James brought up the urn, and received an unlimited order 
for dry toast and bacon Tibbs sat down at the bottom of the 
table, and began eating water-ci esses like a Nebuchadnezzar 
'Mr O’Bleaiy appeared, and Mr Alfred Tomkins The compli- 
ments of the moining weie exchanged, and the tea was made 
‘ God bless me ' ’ exclaimed Tomkins, who had been looking out 
at the window ‘ Hcie — Wisbottle — pray come here — make haste ’ 

Mr Wisbottle started from the table, and e\er) one looked up 
‘ Do you see,’ said the connoisseur, placing isbottle in the 
right position — ‘a little more this way there — do you see how 
splendidly the light falls upon the left side of that broken chimney- 
pot at No 48 ^ ’ 

‘ Dear me * I see,’ replied Wisbottle, in a tone of admiration 
‘ I never saw an object stand out so beautifully against the clear 
sky in my life,’ ejaculated Alfred Evei}body (except John 
E'venson) echoed the sentiment, for Mr Tomkins had a great 
character for finding out beauties which no one else could discover 
— he certainly deserved it 

‘ I have frequently observed a chimney-pot in College-green, 
Dublin, wLich has a much better effect,’ said the patriotic O’Bleary, 
who never allow^ed Ireland to be outdone on any point 

The assertion was recened with obvious incredulity, for Mr 
lomkins declared that no other chimney-pot m the United 
Kingdom, broken or unbroken, could be so beautiful as the one 
at No 48 

The lOom-door w^as suddenly thrown open, and Agnes appeared, 
leading m Mrs Bloss, w^ho w^as dressed m a geranium-coloured 
muslin gown, and displayed a gold watch of huge dimensions, a 
chain to match, and a splendid assortment of rings, with enormous 
stones A general rush was made for a chair, and a regular intro- 
duction took place hli John Evenson made a slight inclination 
of the head, Mr. Fredeiick O’Bleary, Mr Allied Tomkins, and 
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Ml Wibbottle, bowed like the mandaiins m a grocer’s sbop^ Tibbs 
lubbcd hands, and 'v\ent round in ciicles He was observed to 
close one eye, and to assume a clock-woik soit of expiession with 
the other, this has been considered as a wink, and it has been 
reported that Agnes was its object We repel the calumny, and 
challenge contiadiction 

Mis Tibbs inqmied after Mis Bloss’s health in a low tone 
hlis Bloss, with a supreme contempt for the memoiy of Lindley 
him lay, answeied the various questions m a most satisfactory 
mannei , and a pause ensued, during which the eatables disappeared 
with awful rapidity 

‘ You must ha\e been \eiy much pleased with the appeal ance of 
the ladies going to the Drawing-room the othci day, Mi O’Bleary 
said Mis libbs, hoping to stait a topic 

‘ Yes,’ leplied Oison, with a mouthful of toast 
‘Never saw’’ an} thing like it before, I suppose^’ suggested 
Wisbottlc 

‘ No — except the Loid Lieutenant’s levees,’ replied O’Bleaiy 
‘ Aie they at all equal to oui diawmg-iooxiis^ ’ 

‘ Oh, infinitely superior ^ ’ 

‘Gad' I don’t know,’ said the aiistociatic Wisbottlc, ‘the 
Dowagex Marchioness of Publiccash was most magnificently 
dicssed, and so was the Baion Slappenbachenhausen ’ 

‘ What was he presented on^’ inquiicd Evenson 
‘ On his ariival in Englaild ’ 

‘I thought so,’ glow led the ladical, ‘you novel hear of these 
fello'7S being piescnted on then going away again Ihey know 
better than that ’ 

‘ Unless somebody pervades them with an apmtmcnt,’ said Mis 
Bloss, joining m the convcisaUon in a faint voice 

‘ Well,’ said Wisbottlc, evading the point, ‘ it’s a splendid sight ’ 

‘ And did it never occui to you,’ inquired the radical, wLo never 
would be quiet , ‘ did it never occui to you, that you pay for these 
precious oinaments of society^’ 

‘ It certainly has occur led to me,’ said Wisbottle, wdio thought 
this answ^cr w^as a posei , ‘ it has occuiied to me, and I am willing 
to pay for them ’ 

‘Well, and it has occmied to me too,’ replied John Evenson, 
‘and I ain’t willing to pay for ’em Then why should — I say, 
why should I?’ continued the politician, laying down the paper, 
and knocking his knuckles on the table ‘There are two great 
principles — demand ’ 

‘ A cup of tea if you please, dear,’ inter lupted Tibbs 
‘ And supply ’ 

‘May I trouble }OU to hand this tea to Mr Tibbs sard Mis, 
Tibbs, interrupting the argument, and unconsciously illustrating it 
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The thread of the orator's discourse was broken He drank his 
tea and resumed the paper 

‘ If It’s very fine,’ said Mi Alfred Tomkins, addressing the 
company in general, M shall iide dovn to Richmond to-day, and 
come back by the steamer There are some splendid effects of 
light and shade on the Thames ^ the contrast between the blueness 
of the sky and the yellow v ater is frequently exceedingly beautiful ’ 
Ml Wisbottle hummed, ‘ Flow on, thou shining ii\er ’ 

‘We have some splendid steam-vessels m Ireland,’ said O’Bleau 
‘ Certainly,’ said Mrs Bloss, delighted to find a subject broached 
m which she could take part 

‘ The accommodations are extiaordinary,’ said O’Bleaiy 
‘Extiaordmaiy indeed,’ returned Mis Bloss ‘When Mr Bloss 
was alive, he was pi omiscuously obligated to go to Ii eland on 
business I went vith him, and laly the mannei m vhich the ladies 
and gentlemen were accommodated vith berths, is not creditable ’ 
Tibbs, vho had been listening to the dialogue, looked aghast, 
and evinced a strong inclination to ask a question, but v as checked 
by a look fiom his vife Mi Wisbottle laughed, and said Tomkins 
had made a pun, and Tomkins laughed too, and said he had 
not 

The remainder of the meal passed off as breakfasts usuaU} do 
Con\eisation flagged, and people played vith then teaspoons Ihe 
gentlemen looked out at the window, walked about the room, 
and, wdien they got near the dooi, dropped off one by one Tibbs 
retried to the back parlour by his wife’s orders, to check the gieen- 
grocer’s weekly account, and ultimately hirs Tibbs and Mis Bloss 
weie left alone together 

‘Oh deaii’ said the latter, ‘I feel alaimingly faint, it’s \cry 
singular ’ (It certain!} was, for she had eaten foui pounds of solids 
that morning) ‘ By-the-bye,’ said Mis Bloss, ‘I have not seen 
Mr What’s-his-name yet ’ 

‘Mr Gobler^ ’ suggested Mis Tibbs 
‘Yes’ 

‘ Oh ’ ’ said Mrs Tibbs, ‘he is a most mvsteiious poison He 
has his meals regularly sent up-staiis, and sometimes dont leave 
his room for w eeks together ’ 

‘ I haven’t seen or heard nothing of him,’ repeated IMis Bloss 
‘I dore say you’ll hear him to-night,’ leplied Mis Tibbs, ‘he 
geneiaUy gioans a good deal on Sunday evenings ’ 

‘ I never felt such an interest in any one in my Lfe,’ ejaculated 
Mrs Bloss A little double-knock interrupted the conversation, 
Dr Wosky was announced, and duly shown in He was a little 
man with a red face, — dressed of course in black, with a stiff white 
neckerchief He had a very good practice, and plenty of mone}, 
which he had amassed by invariably humoming the worst fancies of 
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all the females of all the families he had ever been mtioduced into. 
Mis Tibbs offered to letire, but was entreated to stay 

^ Well, my dear ma’am, and how are we ? ’ inquired Wosky, in a 
soothing tone 

‘ Very ill, doctor — \ery ill,’ said Mis Bloss, m a whisper 
‘Ah' we must take care of ourselves, — we must, indeed,’ said 
the obsequious Wosky, as he felt the pulse of his interesting 
patient 

‘ How IS our appetite ^ ’ 

Mrs Bloss shook her head 

‘ Our friend requiies gieat caie,’ said Wosky, appealing to Mrs 
Tibbs, who of course assented ‘ I hope, how^cver, with the blessing 
of Providence, that we shall be enabled to make her quite stout 
again’ Mrs Tibbs w^ondcied m hei own mind wdiat the patient 
w ould be when she w^as made quite stout 

‘ We must take stimulants,’ said the cunning Wosky — ‘plenty of 
nouiishment, and, above all, we must keep oui neives quiet, we 
positively must not give w^ay to our sensibilities We must take all 
we can get,’ concluded the doctoi, as he pocketed his fee, ‘and w^e 
must keep quiet ’ 

‘ Deal man ' ’ exclaimed Mis Bloss, as the doctor stepped into 
the carnage 

‘ Chaiming cieatuie indeed — quite a lady’s man’’ said Mrs 
1 ibbs, and Dr Wosky rattled aw^ay to make fresh gulls of delicate 
females, and pocket fresh fees 

As we had occasion, m a former paper, to desenbe a dinner at 
Mis libbs’s, and as one meal went off veiy like another on all 
ordinary occasions, we will not fatigue our readers by entering into 
any other detailed account of the domestic economy of the estab- 
lishment We will therefore pioceed to events, merely premising 
that the mysterious tenant of the back drawnng-room was a lazy, 
selfish h}pochondiiac , ahva>s complaining and never ill As his 
character in many respects closely assimilated to that of Mrs Bloss, 
a very w^aim fiiendship soon sprung up between them He was 
till, thin, and pale, he always fancied he had a severe pain some- 
where or other, and his face invariably wore a pinched, screwed-up 
expression , he looked, indeed, like a man who had got his feet m 
a tub of exceedingly hot water, against his wall 

For tw^o or three months after Mrs Bloss’s first appearance in 
Coram-street, John Evenson w^as observed to become, every day, 
more sarcastic and moie ill-natured, and there w^as a degree of 
additional impoitance in his mannei, which clearly showed that he 
fancied he had discovered something, which he only w^anted a 
proper opportunity of divulging He found it at last 

One evening, the different inmates of the house were assembled 
in the diawnng-ioom engaged m then ordinary occupations, Mr. 
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Gobler and Mrs Bloss were sitting at a small card^table near the 
centre window, playing cnbbage , Mr Wisbottle ^\as describing 
semicircles on the music-stool, turning over the leaves of a book 
on the piano, and humming most melodiously, Alfred Tomkins 
w as sitting at the round table, with his elbow s dul> squared, making 
a pencil sketch of a head considerably larger than his own , O’ Bleary 
was reading Horace, and trying to look as if he understood it, and 
John Evenson had drawn his chair close to Mis Tibbs’s work-table, 
and was talking to her \ ery earnestly in a low tone 

‘ I can assure you, Mrs Tibbs,’ said the radical, laying his fore- 
finger on the muslin she was at work on , ‘ I can assure you. Mis 
Tibbs, that nothing but the interest I take in your welfare would 
induce me to make this communication I repeat, I fear Wisbottle 
IS endeavouring to gam the affections of that young woman, Agnes, 
and that he is in the habit of meeting her in the store-room on the 
first floor, over the leads From my bedioom I distinctly heard 
voices there, last night I opened my door immediately, and crept 
veiy softl}- on to the landing, there I saw Mr Tibbs, who, it 
seems, had been disturbed also — Bless me, Mrs Tibbs, you change 
colour > ’ 

‘ No, no— It’s nothing,’ returned Mrs T in a hurried manner , 
‘ It’s only the heat of the room ’ 

‘A flush'’ ejaculated Mis Bloss fiom the caid-table, ^that’s 
good for four ’ 

‘If I thought It was Mr Wisbottle,’ said Mrs Tibbs, after a 
pause, ‘ he should leave this house instantly ’ 

‘ Go ' ’ said Mrs Bloss again 

‘ iVnd if I thought,’ continued the hostess wuth a most threatening 
air, ‘ if I thought he was assisted by Mi Tibbs—’ 

‘ One for his nob ' ’ said Gobler 

‘ Oh,’ said Evenson, m a most soothing tone — he liked to make 
mischief — ‘ I should hope Mr Tibbs was not in any way implicated 
He ahvays appeared to me -very harmless ’ 

‘ I have generally found him so,’ sobbed poor little Mrs Tibbs, 
crying like a w atermg-pot 

‘ Hush ' hush ' pray — Mis Tibbs — consider — w e shall be observed 
— play, don’t'’ said John E\enson, feaiing his whole plan wmuld 
be mteiiupted ‘ We will set the matter at rest with the utmost 
care, and I shall be most happy to assist you in doing so ’ 

Mis Tibbs murmured her thanks 

‘When you think e\ery one has retired to rest to-night,’ said 
Evenson very pompously, ‘ if you’ll meet me without a light, just 
outside my bedroom door, by the staircase window, I think w e can 
ascertain who the parties reall) are, and you will afterw^ards be enabled 
to proceed as you think proper ’ 

Mrs Tibbs was easily persuaded, her curiosity was excited, her 

R 
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jealousy was loused, and the aiiangement was foithwith made 
She resumed her work, and John Evenson walked up and down the 
room with his hands in his pockets, looking as if nothing had 
happened The game of cnbbage was over, and conversation 
began again 

‘Well, Mr O’Bleary,^ said the humming-top, turning round on 
his pivot, and facing the company, ‘ what did yon think of Vauxhall 
the other night ? ’ 

‘ Oh, it’s veiy fan,’ replied Orson, who had been enthusiastically 
delighted with the whole exhibition, 

‘ Never saw anything like that Captain Koss’s set-out — eh?’ 

‘ No,’ returned the patiiot, with his usual reservation except in 
Dublin ’ 

‘ I saw the Count de Canky and Captain Fitzthompson m the 
Gaidcns,’ said Wisbottle, ‘they appealed much delighted ’ 

‘ Then it be beautiful,’ snailcd Evenson 
‘ I think the white bears is partickcrlcily well done,’ suggested 
hlis Bloss ‘ In their shaggy white coats, they look just like Polar 
beais — don’t you think they do, Mr Evenson^’ 

‘ I think they look a gieat deal moie like omnibus cads on all 
fouis,’ leplied the discontented one 

‘ Upon the wdrole, I should have liked our evening very w^ell,’ 
gasped Gobler, ‘only I caught a desperate cold which mci eased 
my pain dieadfully ’ I was obliged to have seveial shower-baths, 
bcfoie I could leave my room ’ 

‘ Capital things those show^er-baths ' ’ ejaculated Wisbottle 
‘ Excellent > ’ said Tomkins 

‘ Delightful ' ’ chimed in O’Bleaiy. (He had once seen one, 
outside a tinman’s ) 

‘ Disgusting machines * ’ lejomed Evenson, who extended his 
dislike to almost every created object, masculine, feminine, oi 
neuter 

‘Disgusting, Ml Evenson’’ said Gobler, m a tone of strong 
indignation — ‘Disgusting’ Look at then utility —consider how 
many lives they have saved by promoting peispiiation ’ 

‘Promoting perspiration, indeed,’ growled John E^enson, stop- 
ping shoit in his walk across the laige squares in the pattern of the 
carpet — ‘ I w^as ass enough to be persuaded some time ago to have 
one m my bedroom ’Gad, I w^as m it once, and it effectually 
cured ;;/<?, for the mere sight of it threw me into a profuse perspira- 
tion foi six months afterwards’ 

A titter followed this announcement, and before it had subsided 
James brought up ‘ the tiay,’ containing the remains of a leg of 
lamb wdiich had made its debut at dinner , bread , cheese , an atom 
of butter in a forest of parsley, one pickled walnut and the thud 
of another, and so forth. The boy disappeared, and returned 
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again ■with anothei tiay, containing glasses and jugs of hot and cold 
\^ater The gentlemen biought m their spirit-bottles ^ the house- 
maid placed divers plated bedroom candlesticks under the card-table ^ 
and the sen ants retired foi the night 

1 Chairs weie diavn round the table, and the coineisation pio- 
ceeded m the customary mannei John E\enson, who ne\er ate 
supper, lolled on the sofa, and amused himself b> contiadicting 
e\eiybody O’Bleaiy ate as much as he could convenient!} earn, 
and Mrs Tibbs felt a due degree of indignation thereat, IMr 
Gobler and Mis Bloss comeised most affectionately on the subject 
of pili-taking, and other innocent amusements, and Tomkins and 
Wisbottle ‘got into an argument, ’ that is to sa}, they both talked 
very loudl} and -vehemently, each flatteiing himself that he had got 
some ad\antage about something, and neither of them having more 
than a very indistinct idea of what they Vvere talking about An 
houi 01 two passed away, and the boarders and the plated candle- 
sticks retired in pairs to their respective bedrooms John Evenson 
pulled off his boots, locked his dooi, and determined to sit up until 
Mr Goblei had retired He always sat in the diawing-room an 
hour after cvcr}bod> else had left it, taking medicine, and groaning 

Great Coiam-strect was hushed into a state of piofound repose 
it was nearly two o’clock A hackne}-coach now and then rumbled 
slowly by, and occasionally some stray lawyer’s clerk, on his way 
home to Somers-town, struck his iron heel on the top of the coal- 
cellai with a noise lesembling the click of a smoke-jack A low, 
monotonous, gushing sound was heard, which added considerably 
to the lomantic diearmess of the scene It was the water ‘ coming 
in ’ at number eleven 

‘ He must be asleep by this time,’ said John Evenson to himself, 
after waiting with evemplaiy patience for nearly an houi after Mr 
Gobler had left the diawung-ioom He listened for a few" moments , 
the house was perfectly quiet, he extinguished his uishlight, and 
opened his bedroom dooi The staircase was so daik that it was 
impossible to see anything 

‘S — S-— s*’ whispered the mischief-maker, making a noise like 
the fiist indication a catheiine-wheel gives of the probability of 
its going off 

‘ Plush ! ’ whispeied somebody else 

‘ Is that you, Mis Tibbs ^ ’ 

‘Yes, sii ’ 

‘AVhere^’ 

‘Heie,’ and the misty outline of hlis Tibbs appealed at the 
staircase window, like the ghost of Queen Anne in the tent scene in 
Richard 

‘ This way. Mis Tibbs,’ whispered the delighted bus} body ‘ give 
me youi band — there ’ AVhoe\ei these people aie, they are in the 
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store-room now, foi I have been looking down from my window, 
and I could see that they accidentally upset their candlestick, and 
are now in darkness You ha-ve no shoes on, have you? ' 

‘ No,^ said little Mrs Tibbs, who could hardly speak for trembling 
^ Well , I have taken my boots off, so we can go down, close to 
the store-room door, and listen over the banisters , ’ and down-staiis 
they both crept accordingly, every board creaking like a patent 
mangle on a Saturday afternoon 

' Ids Wisbottle and somebody, I'll swear,' exclaimed the radical 
in an eneigetic whisper, when they had listened for a few moments 
' Hush — pray let’s hear what they say » ' exclaimed Mrs Tibbs, 
the gratification of whose curiosity was now paramount to every 
other consideration 

^ Ah ^ if I could but believe you,' said a female voice coquettishly, 

‘ I’d be bound to settle my missis for life ’ 

‘ What does she say? ’ mquiied Mr Evenson, who was not quite 
so well situated as his companion 

‘ She says she’ll settle her missis's life,' replied Mrs Tibbs 
‘ The wTetch ’ they’re plotting murder ' 

‘ I know you want money,’ continued the voice, which belonged 
to Agnes, ‘and if you’d secure me the five hundred pound, I 
warrant she should take fire soon enough ' 

‘What’s that?' inquired Evenson again He could just hear 
enough to w^ant to hear more 

‘ I think she says she’ll set the house on fiie,’ replied the affrighted 
Mrs Tibbs ‘ But thank God I'm insured m the Pheemx ^ ’ 

‘The moment I have secured your mistress, my deal,’ said a 
man’s voice in a stiong Irish brogue, ‘ you may depend on having 
the money ’ 

‘ Bless my soul, it’s Mr O’Bleary ’ ’ exclaimed Mrs Tibbs, m a 
parenthesis 

‘ The villain ' ’ said the indignant Mr Evenson 
‘ The first thing to be done,' continued the Hibernian, ‘ is to 
poison Mr Gobler’s mind ’ 

‘ Oh, certainly,’ returned Agnes 

‘ What’s that ? ’ inquired Evenson again, in an agony of curiosity 
and a wdiisper 

‘ He says she’s to mind and poison Mr Gobler,’ replied Mrs 
Tibbs, aghast at this sacrifice of human life 

‘ And m regaid of Mrs Tibbs,' continued O’Bleary — Mrs Tibbs 
shuddeied 

‘ Hush ’ ’ exclaimed Agnes, in a tone of the greatest alaim, just 
as Mrs Tibbs was on the extreme verge of a fainting fit ‘ Hush ^ ’ 
‘Hush’’ exclaimed E\enson, at the same moment to Mrs 
Tibbs 

‘There’s somebody coming vp stairs,' said Agnes to O’Bleary 
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* There’s somebody coming do^un-sta.iTS,'' whispered E\enson to 
Mrs Tibbs 

‘Go into the pailour, sir,’ said Agnes to her companion ‘You 
get there, before whoever it is, gets to the top of the kitchen 
stairs ’ 

‘Ihe drawing-room, Mrs Tibbs’’ whispeied the astonished 
Evenson to his equally astonished companion, and foi the drawing- 
loorn they both made, plainly hearing the rustling of two peisons, 
one coming down-stairs, and one coming up 

‘ What can it be^’ exclaimed Mrs Tibbs ‘ It’s like a dieam I 
w ouldn’t be found in this situation for the w^orld ' ’ 

‘ Nor I,’ returned Evenson, who could never beai a joke at his 
ow n expense ‘ Hush ’ here they are at the door ’ 

‘What fun’’ w^hispered one of the new-comeis — It was 
Y isbottle 

‘ Glorious ’ ’ replied his companion, in an equally low^ tone — 
This was Alfred Tomkins ‘IVho would have thought it^’ 

‘I told you so,’ said Yhsbottle, in a most knowing whisper 
‘ Lord bless you, he has paid her most extraordinary attention 
for the last two months I saw^ ’em when I was sitting at the piano 
to-night ’ 

‘\Vell, do you know I didn’t notice it? ’ interrupted Tomkins 
‘Not notice it” continued Y isbottle ‘Bless y^ou , I saw him 

whispering to her, and she crying, and then I’ll swear I heard 
him say something about to-night when w^e were all in bed ’ 

‘They’re talking of t/s/’ exclaimed the agonised Mrs Tibbs, 
as the painful suspicion, and a sense of their situation, flashed upon 
her mind 

‘ I know it — I know^ it,’ replied Evenson, with a melancholy con- 
sciousness that there was no mode of escape 

‘What’s to be done? we cannot both stop here’’ ejaculated 
Mis Tibbs, in a state of partial deiangement 

‘ I’ll get up the chimney,’ replied Evenson, who really meant 
what he said 

‘You can’t,’ said Mrs Tibbs, in despaii ‘You can’t— it’s a 
register stov e ’ 

‘ Hush ’ ’ repeated John F\enson 
‘ Hush — hush ’ ’ cried somebody down-staiis 
‘ \\ hat a d — d hushing ’ ’ said Alfred Tomkins, who began to 
get lather bewildered 

‘ Iheie they are ’ ’ exclaimed the sapient Wisbottle, as a rustling 
noise was heard in the stoi e-room 

‘ Hark ’ ’ whispeied both the young men 

‘ Hark ’ ’ repeated Mrs Tibbs and Evenson 

‘ Let me alone, sir,’ said a female voice m the stoie-ioom. 

‘Oh, Hagnes ’’ cued another voice, which cleaily belonged to 
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TibbSj for nobody else ever owned one like it ‘Oh, Hagiies— 
lovely cicatiiie ’ ’ 

‘ Be quiet, sii > ’ (A bounce ) 

‘Hag 

‘ Be quiet, sir — I am ashamed of you Think of your wife, Mi 
Tibbs Be quiet, sir ' ’ 

‘ My wife ' ’ exclaimed the valorous Tibbs, w^ho was cleaily undei 
the influence of gin-and-water, and a misplaced attachment , ‘ I ate 
her ^ Oh, Hagnes ' \vdien I was in the \olunteer coips, in eighteen 
hundred and ’ 

‘I declaie I’ll scieam. Be quiet, sir, will you?’ (Another 
D ounce and a scuffle ) 

‘ What’s that ^ ’ exclaimed Tibbs, with a start 
‘What’s what^’ said Agnes, stopping shoit 
‘ Why that i ’ 

‘AlW you ha\e done it nicely now, sir,’ sobbed the frightened 
Agnes, as a tapping was heaid at Mis Tibbs’s bedroom dooi, which 
would have beaten any dozen woodpcckeis hollow^ 

‘Mis Tibbs ^ Mrs Tibbs’’ called out Mrs Bloss ‘Mrs Tibbs, 
pi ay get up’ (Heie the imitation of a wmodpeckei was resumed 
w ilh tenfold violence ) 

‘Oh, deal — dear ’’ exclaimed the wretched paitner of the de- 
praved Tibbs ‘She’s knocking at my clooi We must be dis- 
covei cd ' What w ill they think ^ ’ 

‘ Mis Tibbs ’ Mis Tibbs ' ’ screamed the woodpeckei again 
‘ What’s the mattei ' ’ shouted Goblei, bursting out of the back 
drawing-ioom, like the diagon at Astley’s 

‘ Oh, Ml Gobler ’ ’ cued Mis Bloss, with a piopci appioximation 
to h} stones, ‘ I think the house is on fire, or else there’s thio\es in 
it I have heaid the most dieadful noises ’ ’ 

‘Ihe devil you have’’ shouted Gobler again, bouncing back 
into his den, in happy imitation of the aforesaid diagon, and le- 
tuining immediately with a lighted candle ‘Why, what’s this> 
Wisbottlc ' Tomkins ’ O’Bleaiy ' Agnes ’ "What the deuce ' all up 
and dressed ^ ’ 

‘Astonishing’’ said Mis Bloss, who had lun down-stans, and 
taken Mr Gob lei’s arm 

‘ Call Mis Tibbs directly, somebody,’ said Goblei, turning 
into the fiont diawing-ioom — ^‘What’ Mrs Tibbs and Mr 
Evenson ’ ’ ’ 

‘Mis Tibbs and Mi Evenson’’ repeated everybody, as that 
unhappy pair weie discovered Mis Tibbs seated in an arm-chair 
by the fiieplace, and Mr Evenson standing by her side 

^YQ must lea\ e the scene that ensued to the reader’s imagination 
We could tell, how Mis Tibbs forthwith fainted away, and how^ it 
required the united strength of Mr Wisbottle and Mr Alfred 
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Tomkins to hold her in hei chan , how Mi E\enson explained, 
and how his explanation "v^as exidently disbelieved, how Agnes 
repelled the accusations of Mrs Tibbs by proving that she was 
negotiating with Mr O’Bleary to influence her misti ess’s affections 
m his behalf, and how Mr Gobler threw a damp counterpane on 
the hopes of Mr O’Bleary by avoving that he (Goblei) had ahead} 
proposed to, and been accepted by, Mrs Bloss, how Agnes ^^as 
discharged fiom that lad}’s sei\ice , bow Mr. O’Bleary discharged 
himself fiom Mis Tibbs’s house, without going thiough the form 
of previously discharging his bill , and how that disappointed } oung 
gentleman rails against England and the English, and \ows theie is 
no virtue or fine feeling extant, ^ except in Ireland ’ We repeat 
that we could tell all this, but welo\e to exercise our self-denial, 
and we therefore prefer leaving it to be imagined 

The lady whom we have hitherto described as Mrs Bloss, is no 
moie Mis Gobler exists Mis Bloss has left us for ever In a 
secluded retieat in Newington Butts, far, far lemoved from the 
noisy stiife of that great boaidmg-house, the woild, the enviable 
Gobler and his pleasing wife level in letirement happy in their 
complaints, then table, and then medicine , wafted through life by 
the grateful prayers of all the puiveyors of animal food within three 
miles round 

We would willingly stop here, but we have a painful dut} imposed 
upon us, which we must dischaige Mi and Mrs Tibbs have 
separated by mutual consent, Mis Tibbs receiving one moiety of 
43/ i5i‘ 10^, which we before stated to be the amount of her 
husband’s annual income, and Ivlr Tibbs the other He is spending 
the evening of his days m retiiement, and he is spending also, 
annually, that small but honourable independence He resides 
among the original settleis at Walworth, and it has been stated, on 
unquestionable authority, that the conclusion ot the volunteei story 
has been heard in a small tavern m that respectable neigh- 
bourhood 

The unfoitunate Mrs Tibbs has determined to dispose of the 
whole of her furniture by public auction, and to retire fiom a 
residence m which she has suffered so much hli Robins has 
been applied to, to conduct the sale, and the tianscendent abilities 
of the literary gentlemen connected with his establishment aie now 
devoted to the task of drawing up the prehminar} advertisement 
It is to contain, among a variet} of brilliant matter, seventy-eight 
vvoids m laige capitals, and six original quotations in inverted 
commas 
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CHAPTER II 

MR MINNS AND HIS COUSH^ 

Mr Augusius Minns was a bachelor, of about forty as he said--^ 
of about eight-and-forty as his friends said He was always exceed- 
ingly clean, precise, and tidy , peihaps somewhat priggish, and the 
most retiiing man in the world He iisuall} wore a brown frock- 
coat without a wrinkle, light mexplicables without a spot, a neat 
neckeichief with, a lemaikably neat tie, and boots without a fault, 
nioieover, he always earned a biown silk umbrella with an ivory 
handle He was a clerk m Somei set-house, or, as he said himself, 
he held ‘ a responsible situation under Government ’ He had a 
good and increasing salary, in addition to some 10,000/ of his own 
(invested in the funds), and he occupied a first floor in lavistock- 
street, Covent-garden, where he had resided foi tw enty years, having 
been in the habit of quarrelling with his landlord the w^hole tune 
regularly giving notice of his intention to quit on the fiist day of 
every quaiter, and as regularly countermanding it on the second 
Iheie were two classes of created objects which he held m the 
deepest and most uniningled horroi , these were dogs, and childien 
He was not unamiable, but he could, at any time, have view^ed the 
execution of a dog, or the assassination of an infant, with the live- 
liest satisfaction Their habits were at vaiiance with his love of 
Older, and his love of ordei was as poweiful as his love of life 
Mr Augustus Minns had no relations, in 01 near London, with the 
exception of his cousm, Mr Octavius Budden, to wfliose son, w^hom 
he had never seen (for he disliked the father), he had consented 
to become godfather by proxy Mr Budden having realised a 
moderate fortune by exercising the trade oi calling of a corn- 
chandler, and having a great predilection foi the country, had 
purchased a cottage in the vicinity of Stamford-hill, whither he 
retiied with the wife of his bosom, and his only son, Master 
Alexander Augustus Budden One evening, as Mr and Mrs B 
were admiring their son, discussing his various merits, talking over 
his education, and disputing whether the classics should be made an 
essential part thereof, the lady pressed so strongly upon her husband 
the propriety of cultivating the friendship of Mr Minns in behalf of 
their son, that Mr Budden at last made up his mind, that it should not 
be his fault if he and his cousin weie not in future more intimate 
‘ ril break the ice, my love,' said Mr Budden, stirring up the 
sugar at the bottom of his glass of brandy-and-w^ater, and casting 
a sidelong look at his spouse to see the effect of the announcement 
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of his deieiminationj ‘by asking Minns do\Mi to dine ^\lth us, on 
Sunday ’ 

‘ Then piay, Budden, \^rite to your cousin at once,’ replied Mis 
Budden ‘ Who kno^\ s, if u e could only get him down here, but he 
might take a fancy to our Alexander, and lea-v e him his propert} ? 
— Alick, my dear, take } our legs off the rail of the chair * ’ 

‘ Very true,’ said Mi Budden, musing, ‘ \ ery true indeed, my lo\ e t ’ 
On the follo\ung morning, as Mr Minns \\as sitting at his break- 
fast-table, alternately biting his dry toast and casting a look upon 
the columns of his moining paper, which he alwa}s read from the 
title to the printer’s name, he heaid a loud knock at the street- 
door, which was shortly afterw^ards followed by the entrance of his 
ser\ant, who put into his hands a particularly small card, on which 
was engraven in immense letters, ‘Mr Octavius Budden, Amelia 
Cottage (Mrs B ’s name w^as Amelia), Poplar-walk, Stamfoid-hill ’ 

‘ Budden J’ ejaculated Minns, ‘what can bring that \ulgar man 
here ’ — say I’m asleep — say I’m out, and shall ne\ er be home again 
— anything to keep him down-stairs’ 

‘But please, sir, the gentleman’s coming up,’ replied the ser\ant, 
and the fact was made evident, by an appalling creaking of boots 
on the staircase accompanied by a patteimg noise , the cause of 
which, Minns could not, for the life of him, dume 

‘Hem— show^ the gentleman in,’ said the unfoitunate bachelor 
Exit servant, and enter Octavius preceded by a large white dog, 
diessed in a suit of fleecy hosiery, with pink eyes, large ears, and 
no peiceptible tail 

The cause of the pattering on the stairs w^as but too plain IMr 
Augustus Minns staggered beneath the shock of the dog’s appearance 
‘ My dear fellow^, how are you ? ’ said Budden, as he entered 
He ahvays spoke at the top of his voice, and alwa)s said the 
same thing half-a-dozen times 
‘ How are you, my hearty ? ’ 

‘ How do you do, IMr Budden ? — piay take a chair ’ ’ politely 
stammered the discomfited Minns 

‘ lhank you — thank you — well — how are you, eh?’ 

‘ Uncommonly w^ell, thank you,’ said klinns, casting a diabolical 
look at the dog, who, with his hind legs on the floor, and his fore 
paws resting on the table, was dragging a bit of bread and butter 
out of a plate, preparatory to devounng it, with the buttered side 
next the carpet 

‘ Ah, } ou rogue ^ ’ said Budden to his dog , ‘ you see, Minns, he’s 
like me, ahvays at home, eh, my boy ’ — Egad, I’m precious hot and 
hungry » I’\ e w^alked all the w ay from Stamford-hili this morning ’ 

‘ Have you breakfasted inquiied Minns 
‘ Oh, no ’ — came to breakfast with you , so ring the bell, my dear 
fellow, wall you ? and let’s ha\ e another cup and saucer, and the 
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old ham — Make myself at home, you see^’ continued Buddeii, 
dusting his boots with a table-napkin, ‘ Ha ’ — lia ^ — ha ^ — ’pon my 
life, I’m hungry ’ 

Minns rang the bell, and tried to smile 

‘ I decidedly nevei was so hot in my life,’ continued Octavius, 
wiping his foiehead, ‘well, but how are you, Minns? Ton my 
soul, you weai capitally * ’ 

‘ D’ye think so > ’ said Minns and he tried anothei smile 
‘ Ton my life, I do > ’ 

‘ Mrs B and — what’s his name — quite well ^ ’ 

‘ Alick — my son, you mean , never better — never better But at 
such a place as we’ve got at Poplai-walk, you know, he couldn’t be 
ill if he tiled Vvhen I fiist saw it, by Jove ’ it looked so knowing, 
with the front garden, and the gieen ladings, and the biass knockei, 
and all that — I really thought it was a cut above me ’ 

‘ Don’t you think you’d like the ham bettei,’ inteuupted Minns, 

‘ it you cut It the other way ? ’ He saw, with feelings which it is 
impossible to desciibe, that his visitor was cutting or rather maiming 
the ham, m uttei violation of all established rules 

‘No, thank ye,’ letumed Budden, with the most baibaious 
indifteience to crime, ‘ I prefer it this way, it eats short But I say, 
Minns, when will you come down and see us ^ You will be delighted 
w ilh the place , I know you wall Amelia and I w^ere talking about 
you the othei night, and Amelia said — anothei lump of sugai, 
])kase , thank ye — she said, don’t you think }ou could contii\e, my 
dv.ai, to say to Mi Minns, m a friendly w^iy — come dowai, sii — 
damn the dog > he’s spoiling your cm tains, Minns — ha ’ — ha f — ha ' ’ 
Tvlinns leaped fioni his seat as though he had received the discharge 
fiom a galvanic battery 

‘ Come out, sii t — go out, hoo ' ’ cued pooi Augustus, keeping, 
nevcithelcss, at a very lespectful distance from the dog , having read 
of a case of hydiophobia in the paper of that morning By dint of 
great exeition, much shouting, and a maivellous deal of poking undei 
the tables with a stick and umbrella, the dog w^as at last dislodged, 
and placed on the landing outside the door, wdiere he immediately 
commenced a most appalling howling , at the same time vehemently 
scratching the paint off the two nicely-vaimshed bottom panels, 
until they lesembled the mterioi of a backgamnion-boaid 

‘ A good dog foi the country that ’ ’ coolly obseived Budden to 
the disti acted Minns, ‘but he’s not much used to confinement But 
now, Minns, when will you come dowm ^ I’ll take no denial, 
positively Let’s see, to-day’s Thursday — AVill } ou come on 
Sunday ^ We dine at five, don’t say no — do ’ 

After a great deal of piessmg, Mr Augustus Minns, driven to 
despair, accepted the invitation, and promised to be at Poplar-walk 
on the ensuing Sunday, at a quaiter before five to the minute. 
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^ Novv mind the dii action,’ said Badden ‘ the coach goes fiom 
the rio\\ei-pot, in Bishopsgate-strect, e\ciy half houi 'When the 
coach stops at the Swan, }ou’ll see, immediately opposite you, a 
white house ’ 

‘Wdiich is }Our house — I undeistand,’ said hlmns, wishing to cut 
short the \isit, and the stoi}, at the same time 

^No, no, that’s not mine, that’s Giogus’s, the gieat iionmonger’s 
I was going to s:xy — you turn down b} the side of the ^\hite house 
till}ou can’t go another step fmther — mind that' — and then }oii 
turn to }our right, by some stables — well, close to you, }Ou’li see 
a wall with “Bewaie of the Dog” wiitten on it m laige lettcis — ■ 
(Minns shuddered) — go along by the side of that wall for about a 
quarter of a mile — and anybody will show }oii which is my place ’ 
‘Veiy well — thank }e — £ood-b}e’ 

‘ Be punctual ’ 

‘ Ceitamly good morning ’ 

‘ I say, ]\Imns, }ou \e got a caid ’ 

‘Yes, I ha\e, thank ye’ And Mr Octavius Budden depaited, 
leaMiig his cousin looking forwaid to his Msit on the following 
Sunda} , w ith the feelings of a penniless poet to the w eckl} \ isit ot 
bis Scotch landlaci^ 

Sunda} armed , the sk} was bright and cleai , ciowds of people 
weie huir}ing along the streets, intent on their different schemes of 
pleasuie foi the day, e^er^ thing and e\ei}bod} looked chceiful 
and happy except Tvir Augustus Minns 

The da} was fine, but the heat was consideiable , when hii 
IMinns had fagged up the shady side of Fleet-stieet, Cheapside, and 
Threadneedle-street, he had become pretty w'aim, tolerably dust}, 
and It was getting late into the bargain B} the most cxtiaoidmai} 
good fortune, how^e\er, a coach was waiting at the Flower-pot, into 
w hich hir Augustus hlinns got, on the solemn assurance of the cad 
that the \ehicle wmld stait m thice mmutes — that being the \ciy 
utmost extremity of time it was allowed to w^ait by Act of Pailia- 
ment A quaiter of an hour elapsed, and theie were no signs of 
mo\ing hlinns looked at his watch foi the sixth tune 

‘ Coachman, are }ou going or not ^ ’ bawled ]Mi I\Iinns, with his 
head and half his body out of the coach window 

‘ Di — lectl} , sir,’ said the coachman, with his hands m his pockets, 
looking as much unlike a man in a huii} as possible 

‘Bill, take them cloths oh Fne mmutes more elapsed at the 
end of which time the coachman mounted the box, fiom whence 
he looked down the street, and up the street, and hailed all thi. 
pedestrians foi anothei fi\ e minutes 

‘ Coachman ’ if you don’t go this moment, I shall get out,’ said 
Air Almns, rendeied desperate b> the lateness of the hoiii, and the 
impossibility of being m Poplar-t\alk at the appointed time 
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‘ Going this minute, sir,’ was the reply , — and, accordingly, the 
machine trundled on for a couple of hundied yards, and then 
stopped again Minns doubled himself up in a corner of the coach, 
and abandoned himself to his fate, as a child, a mother, a bandbox 
and a parasol, became his fellow-passengers 

The child was an affectionate and an amiable infant , the little 
dear mistook Minns for his other parent, and screamed to embrace 
him 

‘ Be quiet, dear,’ said the mamma, restraining the impetuosity of 
the darling, whose little fat legs were kicking, and stamping, and 
twining themselves into the most complicated foims, in an ecstasy 
of impatience ‘ Be quiet, dear, that’s not your papa ’ 

‘ Thank Heaven I am not ’ ’ thought Minns, as the first gleam 
of pleasure he had experienced that morning shone like a meteor 
through his wretchedness 

Playfulness was agieeably mingled with affection in the disposition 
of the boy When satisfied that Mr Minns was not his parent, he 
endeavoured to attract his notice by scraping his drab trousers with 
his dirty shoes, poking his chest with his mamma’s parasol, and 
other nameless endeaiments peculiar to infancy, with which he 
beguiled the tediousness of the ride, apparently very much to his 
own satisfaction 

When the unfortunate gentleman arrived at the Swan, he found 
to his great dismay, that it was a quarter past five The white 
house, the stables, the ‘Beware of the Dog,’ — every landmark \^as 
passed, with a rapidity not unusual to a gentleman of a certain age 
when too late for dinner Aftei the lapse of a few minutes, Mr 
Minns found himself opposite a yellow brick house with a gieen 
door, brass knocker, and door-plate, green window-frames and ditto 
railings, with ‘ a garden ’ in front, that is to say, a small loose bit 
of gravelled ground, with one round and two scalene triangular 
beds, containing a fii-tree, twenty or thirty bulbs, and an unlimited 
number of marigolds The taste of Mr and Mrs Budden was 
fuither displayed by the appearance of a Cupid on each side of the 
door, perched upon a heap of large chalk flmts, variegated with pink 
conch-shells His knock at the door was answered by a stumpy 
boy, in drab livery, cotton stockings and high-lows, who, after 
hanging his hat on one of the dozen biass pegs which ornamented 
the passage, denominated by couitesy ‘ The Hall,’ ushered him into 
a front drawing-room commanding a very extensive view of the 
backs of the neighbouring houses The usual ceremony of intro- 
duction, and so forth, over, Mr Minns took his seat not a little 
agitated at finding that he was the last comer, and, somehow or 
other, the Lion of about a dozen people, sitting together in a small 
drawing-room, getting rid of that most tedious of all time, the time 
preceding dinner. 
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^ Well, Biogson/ said Budden, addressing an elderly gentleman 
m a blaclc coat, drab knee-breeches, and long gaiters, who, under 
pretence of inspecting the prints m an Annual, had been engaged 
in satisfying himself on the subject of Mr Minus’s general appear- 
ance, by looking at him over the tops of the lea\es — ‘ Well, Brogson, 
what do Ministers mean to do ^ Will they go out, or what ^ ’ 

< Oh — why — really, } ou kno\v, I’m the last person m the w orld 
to ask for news Your cousin, from his situation, is the most likely 
person to answ er the question ’ 

Mr Minns assured the last speaker, that although he was in 
Somerset-house, he possessed no official communication relatne 
to the projects of his Majesty’s Ministers But his remark was 
evidently recened incredulously, and no further conjectuies being 
hazarded on the subject, a long pause ensued, during which the 
company occupied themselves in coughing and blowing their noses, 
until the entiance of Jvirs Budden caused a general rise 

Ihe ceremony of introduction being o\er, dinner was announced, 
and down-stairs the party pioceeded accordingly — Mr Minns 
escorting Mis Budden as far as the drawing-room door, but being 
pre\ented, by the narrowness of the staircase, from extending his 
gallantly any farther The dinner passed oft as such dinners 
usually do Ever and anon, amidst the clatter of knives and forks, 
and the hum of con\ ersation, Mr B ’s \oice might be heard, asking 
a friend to take w me, and assuring him he w as glad to see him , 
and a great deal of by-play took place between Mrs B and the 
ser\ants, respecting the removal of the dishes, during which her 
countenance assumed all the variations of a weather-glass, from 
‘ stormy ’ to ‘ set fair ’ 

Upon the dessert and wine being placed on the table, the servant, 
in compliance with a significant look from Mrs B, brought down 
‘ blaster Alexander,’ habited in a sky-blue suit with silver buttons, 
and possessing hair of nearly the same colour as the metal After 
sundry praises from his mother, and various admonitions as to his 
behaMOur from his father, he w^as introduced to his godfather 

‘ Well, my little fellow — }ou are a fine boy, ain’t you ?’ said Mr. 
Minns, as happy as a tomtit on birdlime 

‘ Yes ’ 

^ How old are 5 ou ^ ’ 

‘ Eight, next We’nsday How old are youV 

‘Alexander,’ interrupted his mother, ‘how dare you ask Mr 
Minns how old he is ' ’ 

‘ He asked me how old /was,’ said the precocious child, to whom 
Minns had fiom that moment internally resohed that he never 
w ould bequeath one shilling As soon as the titter occasioned by 
the observation had subsided, a little smirking man with red 
whiskers, sitting at the bottom of the table, who dunng the whole 
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of dinner had been eiideavoiiiing to obtain a listcnei to some stones 
about Sheiidan, called out, ^Ylth a veiy patiomsmg air, ‘Alick, 
what pait of speech is 
‘ A veib ’ 

^ That’s a good bo]y,’ said Mis Budden, with all a mother’s piide 
‘Now, you know what a veib is^’ 

‘A veib xs a woid which signifies to be, to do, or to suffer, as, 
I am — I rule— I am luled Gi^e me an apple, Ma’ 

‘ I’ll gi\e you an apple,’ replied the man wuth the red whiskers, 
who was an established fiiend of the family, or in other words was 
always m\ited by hlrs Budden, whether klr Budden liked it or 
not, ‘ if }ou’ll tell me ^vhat is the meaning of he ’ 

‘ Be ^ ’ said the prodigy, affer a little hesitation — ‘ an insect that 
gatheis hon^^ ’ 

‘No, deal,’ frowned Mis Budden, ‘B double E is the sub- 
stinti\c ’ 

‘I don’t think he knows much yet about coininon sabstantues,’ 
Slid the smiiking gentleman, wEo thought this an admirable oppor- 
tunit} foi letting off a joke ‘ It’s clcai he’s not very well acquainted 
w ith pioptr names He ’ he ^ he ’ ’ 

‘ Gentlemen,’ called out Mr Budden, fiom the end of the table, 
in a stcntoiian voice, and with a very impoitant an, ‘ will }Ou have 
the goodness to chaige yom glasses^ I hate a toast to propose ’ 

‘ Hcai ’ hear ’ ’ cried the gentlemen, passing the decanters After 
thot had made the lound of the table, Mr Budden pioceeded — 

' Gentlemen, theie is an indnidual present ’ 

‘Hear ' heai ' ’ said the little man with led w^hiskeis. 

^ F? ay be quiet, Jones,’ lemonstrated Budden 
‘I sa), gentlemen, theie is an indnidinl piesent,’ lesumed the 
host, ‘in whose socictt, I am suie we must take gieat delight — and 
' — and — the contersation of that mdmdual must have aftoided to 
c\ciy one piesent, the utmost pleasuie ’ [‘ lhank Heaven, he does 
not mean me ' ’ thought ]\Imns, conscious that his diffidence and 
exclusn eness had presented his sa}ing above a dozen woids since 
he entered the house ] ‘ Gentlemen, I am but a humble individual 

ill) self, and I peihaps ought to apologise for allow mg any individual 
feeling of fiienaship and affection for the person I allude to, to 
induce me to ventuie to use, to propose the health of that peison — 
a peison that, I am sure — that is to say, a person wffiose virtues 
must endeai him to those who know" him — and those wrho have 
not the pleasure of know ing him, cannot dislike him ’ 

‘ Heal ’ heal * ’ said the company, in a tone of encouragement 
and approval 

‘Gentlemen,’ continued Budden, ‘my cousin is a man who — who 
is a lelation of my o\mi ’ (Heai ’ heai >) Minns groaned audibly 
‘ Who I am most happ> to see heie, and who, if he were not herCj 
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\\ould certainly have deprned us of the gieat pleasure we all feel 111 
seeing him, (Loud cries of heai ’) Gentlemen, I feel that I have 
already tiespassed on your attention for too long a time. With 
ever> feeling — of — \Mth evei} sentiment of — of ’ 

‘ Giatification ’ — suggested the friend of the famil} 

« — Of gratification, I beg to piopose the health of Mi Minns ’ 
‘Standing, gentlemen ’ ’ shouted the indefatigable little man ^\lth 
the whiskeis — ‘and vith the honouis Take ^oul time fioin me, if 
you please Hip ’ hip ^ hip ^ — Za ^ — Hip * hip ’ hip ’ — Za ^ — Hip ’ 
hip ! — Za — a — a ’ ’ 

x\ll e}es weie now fixed on the subject of the toast, who h} 
gulping do\Mi poit wine at the imminent hazard of suliocation, 
endeavoured to conceal his confusion After as long a pause as 
decency would admit, he lose, but, as the ncwspapcis sometimes 
say in their leports, ‘ we icgiet that we aie quite iinalile to give even 
the substance of the honourable gentleman’s obseivations ’ Ihe 
words ‘piesent compaii} — honoui — piesent occasion,’ and ‘gieat 
happiness ’ — heaid occasionally, and icpcated at mteivals, with a 
countenance cxpiessive of the utmost confusion and mistrv, con- 
V meed the compaii) that he w as making an excellent speech , and, 
accordingl}, on his resuming his seat, the/ cued Eiavo’’ end 
manifested tumultuous applause Jones, who had been long watch- 
ing his opportunity, then daited up 

‘Budden ’ said he, ‘ will }ou allow me to piopose a toast ^ ’ 

‘ Ceitainly,’ leplied Budden, adding in an undei-tone to ]\Iinns 
right across the table, ‘Devilish shaip fellow that }ou’ll be ^eiy 
much pleased with his speech He talks equally well on any sub- 
ject ’ I\Imns bowed, and Mr Jones pioceeded 

‘It has on seveial occasions, m vaiious instances, imdei many 
circumstances, and in ditferent companies, fallen to my lot to pio- 
pose a toast to those by whom, at the time, I have had the honour 
to be suriounded I have sometimes, I will cheeifiilly own — foi 
why should I deny — felt the overwhelming nature of the task 
I have undei taken, and my own utter incapabilit} to do justice to 
the subject If such have been ni} feelings, however, on former 
occasions, what must the) be now — now — undei the extiaordinaiy 
ciicumstances m which I am placed (Hear ’ heai lo dcsciibe 
my feelings accuratel), would be impossible, but I cannot give )Ou 
abettei idea of them, gentlemen, than by lefeinng to a cncumstance 
which happens, oddly enough, to occur to mj mind at the moment 
On one occasion, when thattiul) gieat and illustrious man, Sheridan, 
was ’ 

Now, there is no knowing what ne\v villainy in the foim of a joke 
would have been heaped on the giave of that veiv ill-used man, ]\Ii 
Sheiidan, if the boy m diab had not at that moment entcied the 
loom in a hieathless state, to lepoit that, as it was a veiy wet night. 
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the nine o’clock stage had come round, to know whether there was 
anybody going to towm, as, in that case, he (the nine o’clock) had 
room for one inside 

Mr Minns staited up, and, despite countless exclamations of 
suipiise, and entreaties to stay, persisted in his determination to 
accept the vacant place But, the brow n silk umbrella was nowhere 
to be found, and as the coachman couldn’t wait, he drove back to 
the Swan, leaving word for Mr Minns to ‘ run round ’ and catch 
him However, as it did not occur to Mr Minns for some ten 
minutes or so, that he had left the biown silkumbiella with the ivory 
handle in the other coach, coming dowm, and, moreover, as he was 
by no means remarkable for speed, it is no matter of surprise that 
when he accomplished the feat of ^ iimning round ’ to the Sw^an, the 
coach — the last coach — had gone without him 

It was somewhere about thiee o’clock in the morning, when Mr 
Augustus Minns knocked feebly at the street-door of his lodgings in 
Ta\istock-stieet, cold, wet, cross, and miserable He made his will 
next morning, and his professional man informs us, in that strict 
confidence in which we inform the public, that neither the name of 
Mr Octa\ius Budden, noi of Mrs Amelia Budden, noi of Master 
Alexander Augustus Budden, appears therein. 


CHAPTER III 

SENTIMENT 

The Miss Crumptons, or to quote the authority of the inscription 
on the garden-gate of Minerva House, Hammersmith, ‘ The Misses 
Ciumpton,’ were two unusually tall, particularly thin, and exceed- 
ingly skinny personages veiy upright, and very yellow^ Miss 
Amelia Crumpton owned to thirty-eight, and Miss Maria Ciumpton 
admitted she was foity, an admission w^hich was rendered perfectly 
unnecessary by the self-evident fact of her being at least fifty They 
dressed m the most interesting manner — like twins * and looked as 
happy and comfortable as a couple of marigolds run to seed They 
were very precise, had the strictest possible ideas of propriety, wore 
false hair, and alw ays smelt very strongly of lavender 

Minerva House, conducted under the auspices of the tw o sisters, 
was a ‘finishing establishment for young ladies,’ where some twenty 
girls of the ages of from thirteen to nineteen inclusive, acquired a 
smattering of ev ery thing, and a know ledge of nothing , instruction in 
Eiench and Italian, dancing lessons twice a-week, and other neces- 
saiies of life The house was a white one, a little removed from the 
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roadside, v^ith close palings in front The bedioom ^ulldo^^s \^eie 
ah\a}s left partly open, to affoid a bird’s-e} e 'v le^\ of numerous little 
bedsteads ■with ver} white dimit\ furniture, and thcieby impress the 
passer-by w ith a due sense of the luxuries of the establishment ^ and 
there was a front parlour hung round with highl} \aimshed maps 
which nobody e\cr looked at, and filled with books which’ no one 
ever lead, appropriated exclusncl} to the icception of parents, who, 
whenever they called, could not fail to be struck with the veiy deep 
appearance of the place 

L\meha, my dear,’ said Miss Maria Ciumpton, enteimg the 
school-room one morning, with her false haii in papers as she 
occasional!} did, in order to impress the young ladies w ith a con\ ic- 
tion of its reality ‘ Amelia, m} dear, here is a most gratifying note 
I have just recei\ed You needn t mind reading it aloud ’ 

Miss Amelia, thus advised, proceeded to read the following note 
w Ith an ail ot great triumph 

‘ Cornelius Brook Dingwall, Esq , M P , piesents his compliments 
to IMiss Crumpton, and will feel much obliged bv Miss Crumpton’s 
calling on him, if she com enienth can, to-morrow morning at one 
o’clock, as Cornelius Brook Dingwall, Esq , hi P , is mxious to see 
Miss Ciumpton on the subject of plaring MiSb Biook Dingwall 
under her chaige 
‘ Adelphi 

‘ Monday moining ^ 

‘A hlcmbei of Pailiain<.nt’s daughtci ejaculated Amelia in an 
ecstatic tone 

‘ A Member of Parliament’s daughter t ’ lepeated hliss hlaria, 
with a smile of delight, which, of couise, elicited a concurrent titter 
of pleasure from all the } oung ladies 

‘It’s exceedingly delightfuD ’ said Miss Amelia, wheieupon all 
the young ladies murmured their admiration again Coiirtieis aie 
but scliool-bo} s, and couit-ladies school-girls 

So impoitant an announcement at once superseded the business 
of the day A holida} was declared, m commemoiation of the great 
event the Miss Crumptons letiied to then piivate apaitment to 
talk It o\er , the smaller girls discussed the piobable manneis and 
customs of the daughtei of a hlembei of Parliament and the } oung 
ladies verging on eighteen wondered whether she was engaged, 
whether she was prett}, whether she v^ore much bustle, and many 
other whttht 7 s of equal impoitance 

The two ]\Iiss Crumptons proceeded to the Adelphi at the 
appointed time next da}, dressed, of course, m their best st}le, and 
looking as amiable as they possibly could — which, by-the-b}e, is not 
sa}ing much for them Having sent in their cards, thiough thu 

s 
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medium of a led-hot looking footman in bright Ineiy, they ^\ere 
ushcicd into the august picsence of the profound Dingwall 

Cornelius BiooL Dingwall, Esq , M P , A\as veiy haughty, solemn, 
and portentous He had, naturally, a somewhat spasmodic expies- 
Sion of countenance, which was not rendered the less remarkable by 
his wearing an extiemely stiff cia\at He w^as wonderfully proud 
of the M P attached to his name, and ne\er lost an oppoitunity of 
reminding people of his dignity He had a gicat idea of his own 
abilities, wdiich must ha\e been a great comfort to him, as no one 
else had , and in diplomacy, on a small scale, in his own family 
arrangements, he considered himself umi\ ailed He was a county 
magistrate, and discharged the duties of his station wuth all due 
justice and impartiality ^ frequently committing poachers, and occa- 
sionally committing himself Miss Brook Dingwall was one of that 
numeious class of >oung ladies, who, like adverbs, may be known 
by their answ ering to a commonplace question, and doing nothing 
else 

On the present occasion, this talented individual was seated m a 
small libiaiy at a table coveied wuth papers, doing nothing, but 
tr}ing to look busy, playing at shop Acts of Parliament, and 
letteis diiected to ‘Coinehus Biook Dingw^all, Esq, M P were 
ostentatiously scatteied over the table, at a little distance from 
which, Mrs Brook Dingwall w^as seated at w’-ork One of those 
public nuisances, a spoiled child, w^as playing about the lOom, 
dressed after the most appio\ed fashion — in a blue tunic with a 
black belt a quarter of a >aid w ide, fastened wuth an immense buckle 
— looking like a robber in a melodrama, seen thiough a diminishing 
glass 

After a little pleasantr} from the sweet child, wdro amused himself 
])y running away with Miss Maiia Crumpton’s chair as fast as it 
was placed for her, the visitors weie seated, and Cornelius Brook 
DiUgv^ all, Esq , opened the conversation 

He had sent for Miss Crumpton, he said, in consequence of the 
high character he had leceived of her establishment from his friend, 
Sir Alfied Miiggs 

Miss Crumpton murmured hei acknowledgments to him (Muggs), 
and Cornelius proceeded 

* One of my principal reasons. Miss Ciumpton, for parting with 
my daughter, is, that she has lately acquired some sentimental ideas, 
which It IS most desirable to eradicate fiom hei young mind ’ (Here 
the little innocent befoie noticed, fell out of an arm-chair wuth an 
awful crash ) 

* Naughty boy ^ ’ said his mamma, who appeared moie surprised 
at his taking the liberty of falling dowui, than at anything else , ‘ Pil 
ring the bell for James to take him aw^ay ’ 

‘Pray don’t check him, my lo\e,’ said the diplomatist, as soon as 
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he could make himself heard amidst the unearthly ho^^ling con- 
sequent upon the threat and the tumble ‘ It all arises from his 
great flow of spiiits.’ This last explanation was addressed to Miss 
Crumpton 

^Ceitaml}, sii/ replied the antique IMaria not exactly seeing, 
ho^ve\u, the connexion between a flow of animal spiiits, pnd a fall 
fioni an arm-chaii 

Silence was lestored, and the MP resumed ‘Now, I know 
nothing so likely to effect this obiect, Miss Ciumpton, as her 
mixing constantl) in the society of girls of hei own age, and, as 
I know^ that in }our establishment she will meet such as aie not 
likel> to contaminate her >oung mind, I piopose to send hei to 

}0U ’ 

The youngest i\Iiss Ciumpton expressed the acknowledgments of 
the establishment generall} IMaria was rendered speechless by 
bodil} pain The dear little fellow, baxing recovered his animal 
spnits, was standing upon her most tender foot, b} w of getting 
his face (which looked like a capital 0 m a red-letteied pla}»bill) 
on a le\el with the wiiting-table 

‘Of couise, La\mia will be a pailour boaidei/ continued the 
cmiable father ‘and on one point I widi ni} directions to be 
strictly observed Ihe fact is, that some ridiculous lo\e ahan, with 
a person much her mfeiior in life, has been the cause of her piesent 
state of mind Knownng that of course, under >our cue she can 
have no opportunity of meeting this person, I do not object to — 
indeed, I should rather prefer — hei mixing with such society as }OU 
see X oiiiself ’ 

This important statement was again mteiiupted by the high- 
spirited little cieature, in the excess of his joyousness breaking a 
pane of glass, and nearly precipitating himself into an adjacent area 
James was rung foi , considerable confusion and screaming suc- 
ceeded , tw o little blue legs w ere seen to kick x lolentl} m the air as 
the man left the lOom, and the child was gone 

‘Jvir Brook Dingwall would like INIiss Biook Dingwall to learn 
ex er} thing,’ said ]\Irs Brook Dingwall, who haidlx extr said any- 
thing at all 

‘ Ceitaml} said both the Miss Crumptons togetlui 

‘And as I tiust the plan I haxe dexised will be effectual m 
weaning my daughter from this absmd idea, jMiss Crumpton,’ 
continued the legislator, ‘ I hope x ou w ill have the goodness to 
comply, m all respects, with any request I ma} foiward to }ou ’ 

The promise was of course made, and after a lengthened dis- 
cussion, conducted on behalf of the Dingwalls with the most 
becoming diplomatic graxitv, and on that of the Crumptons with 
profound lespect, it was finail) ananged that Miss Laxinia should 
be foiw aided to Hammersmith on the next day but one, on xxhicb 
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occasion the half-yearly ball given at the establishment was to take 
place It might divert the dear girl’s mind This, by the way, was 
another bit of diplomacy 

Miss Lavmia was introduced to her future governess, and boJi 
the Miss Crumptons pionounced her most charming girl,’ an 
opinion which, by a singular coincidence, they ahvays entertained 
of any new pupil 

Courtesies were exchanged, acknowdedgments expressed, con- 
descension exhibited, and the interview terminated 

Preparations, to make use of theatiical phraseology, ‘ on a scale 
of magnitude never before attempted,’ were incessantly made at 
Minerva House to give ever> effect to the forthcoming ball The 
largest 100m in the house was pleasingly ornamented with blue 
calico roses, plaid tulips, and other equally natural-looking artificial 
flowers, the work of the young ladies themselves The carpet was 
taken up, the folding-doors were taken down, the furniture w^as 
taken out, and rout-seats were taken in The linen-drapeis of 
Hammersmith were astounded at the sudden demand for blue 
sarsenet ribbon, and long white gloves Dozens of geianiums were 
purchased for bouquets, and a harp and two violins w^eie bespoke 
from town, in addition to the grand piano alieady on the premises 
The young ladies who w^ere selected to show^ off on the occasion, 
and do credit to the establishment, practised incessantly, much to 
their owm satisfaction, and gieatly to the anno}ance of the lame 
old gentleman over the way, and a constant coriespondence was 
kept up, between the hlisses Ciuinpton and the Hammersmith 
pastrycook 

The evening came, and then theie was such a lacing of stays, 
and tying of sandals, and dressing of hair, as never can take place 
wnth a proper degree of bustle out of a boarding-school The 
smaller giils managed to be in everybody’s w^ay, and ivere pushed 
about accordingly, and the elder ones dressed, and tied, and 
flattered, and envied, one another, as earnestly and sincerely as if 
they had actually co 7 ne otit 

‘How do I look, dear^’ inquired Miss Emily Smithers, the 
belle of the house, of Miss Caroline Wilson, who was her bosom 
friend, because she w^as the ugliest giil in Hammersmith, or out 
of it 

‘ Oh t charming, dear How do I ^ ’ 

‘ Delightful ' >ou never looked so handsome,’ returned the belle, 
adjusting her own dress, and not bestowing a glance on her poor 
companion 

‘I hope young Hilton will come early,’ said another young lady 
to hliss somebody else, m a fever of expectation 

‘ I’m sure he’d be highly flattered if he knew it,’ returned the 
other, who was practising lete 
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' Oh J he’s so handsome,’ said the first 
‘ Such a chaiming peison * ’ added a second 
‘ Such a distiN^ne air > ’ said a thud 
^Oh, ^^hat do you think?’ said another girl, running into the 
loom , ‘ Ivliss Crumpton sa}S her cousin’s coming ’ 

A\hat! Theodosius Butler?’ said ever} body in laptures 
‘ Is lit handsome ^ ’ inquiied a noMce 

'No, not paiticulail} handsome,’ vas the geneial lepl} , ‘but, oh, 
so cle\er ' ’ 

]Mi Theodosius Butler was one of those immortal geniuses who 
are to be met with in almost e\ery ciicle They have, usiiall}, \ery 
deep, monotonous \oices They alwa}s peisuade themselves that 
they are wonderful persons, and that they ought to be very 
miserable, though they don’t precisely know whv They aie very 
conceited, and usually possess half an idea , but, with enthusiastic 
}0ung ladies, and silly }Oung gentlemen, they are very wonderful 
persons The individual in question, Mr Theodosius, had written 
a pamphlet containing some very weighty considerations on the 
expedienc} of doing something or other, and as everv sentence 
contained a good manv woids of four s}llabks, his admiitis took it 
foi gi anted that he meant a good deal 

‘Perhaps that’s he,’ exclaimed seveial }Oung ladies, as the 
first pull of the evening threatened destruction to the bell of 
the gate 

An awful pause ensued Some boxes arrived and a }oung lady 
— Miss Biook Dingwall, in full ball costume, with an immense gold 
chain round her neck, and her dress looped up with a single lose , 
an ivory fan m her hand, and a most interesting expression of 
despair in her face 

The Miss Crumptons inquiied after the family, with the most 
excruciating anxiety, and Miss Brook Dingwall was formally intro- 
duced to her future companions Ihe Miss Crumptons conversed 
with the }Oung ladies in the most mellifluous tones, m ordei that 
IMiss Brook Dingwall might be properly impiessed with their 
amiable tieatment 

Another pull at the bell Mr Dadson the wntmg-mastei, and 
his wife Ihe wife in gieen silk, with shoes and cap-tiimmings to 
correspond the writing-master in a white waistcoat, black knee- 
shoits, and ditto silk stockings displavmg a leg Luge enough for 
two wiiting-masters The }Oung ladies whispeied one another, and 
the writing-master and his wife flattered the Miss Crumptons, who 
w^ere dressed in amber, with long sashes, like dolls 

Repeated pulls at the bell, and arrivals too numerous to pai- 
ticulanse papas and mammas, and aunts and uncles, the owners 
and guardians of the different pupils, the singing-master, Signor 
Lobskini, m a black wig, the piano-forte player and the violins, 
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the harp, in a state of intoxication, and some twenty >oung men, 
who stood neai the dooi, and talked to one anothei, occasionally 
bursting into a giggle A general hum of conveisation Coffee 
handed lound, and plentifully partaken of by fat mammas, \^bo 
looked like the stout people nho come on m pantomimes for the 
sole puipose of being knocked donn 

The populai Mr Blilton was the next arinal, and he having, 
at the lequest of the Miss Ciumptons, undei taken the office of 
Mastei of the Ceiemomes, the qiiadiilles commenced vith con- 
sideiable spiiit The }Oungmen by the dooi giadually advanced 
into the middle of the room, and in time became sufficiently at 
ease to consent to be introduced to paitners The writing-master 
danced eveiy set, springing about with the most fearful agility, and 
his vife pla}ed a lubbei in the back-pailoui — a little room nith 
five book-shelves, dignified by the name of the stud> Setting her 
dovn to nhist was a half-yearly piece of generalship on the part of 
the Miss Ciumptons, it vas necessary to hide her somewhere, on 
account of hei being a flight 

The mteiesting Lavmia Biook Ding\vall was the only girl present, 
who appealed to take no mteiest in the proceedings of the evening 
In vam w^as she solicited to dance, in vain was the universal 
homage paid to hei as the daughter of a member of parliament 
She was equally unmoved b} the splendid tenor of the inimitable 
Lob skim, and the brilliant execution of hliss Lmtitia Parsons, 
whose peifoimance of ‘The Recollections of Ii eland ’ was univei- 
sally declaied to be almost equal to that of hloscheles himself 
Not even the announcement of the airnal of ]\Ir Theodosius 
Butler could induce her to leave the cornci of the back drawing- 
room m \\hich she was seated 

‘Now, Theodosius,’ said ]\Iiss Maiia Ciumpton, after that 
enlightened pamphleteei had nearly lun the gauntlet of the whole 
company, ‘ I must introduce v ou to our new pupil ’ 

Theodosius looked as if he cared foi nothing earthly 
‘ She’s the daughter of a member of parliament,’ said Maria — 
Theodosius started 

‘ And hei name is ^ ’ he inquired 
‘ Miss Biook Dingwall ’ 

‘ Great Heaven ’ ’ poetically exclaimed Theodosius, in a low^ 
tone 

Miss Ciumpton commenced the introduction in due form Miss 
Brook Dingw^all languidly raised her head 

‘Edward'’ she exclaimed, with a half-shriek, on seeing the 
well-known nankeen legs 

Fortunately, as Miss Maiia Crumpton possessed no remaikable 
share of penetration, and as it was one of the diplomatic arrange- 
ments that no attention was to be paid to Miss Lavinia’s incoherent 
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exclamations, she was perfectly unconscious of the mutual agitation 
of the parties , and therefoie, seeing that the olfei of his hand 
for the next quadrille was accepted, she left him by the side of 
Miss Brook Dingwall 

‘Oh, Edward exclaimed that most romantic of all romantic 
young ladies, as the light of science seated himself beside hei, 
* Oh, Edwaid, is it you ^ ’ 

Mr Iheodosius assured the dear ciealuie, in the most im- 
passioned manner, that he was not conscious of being anybody 
but himself 

‘Then why — why — this disguise^ Oh ’ Edward M‘Ne\ille 
Walter, what ha\e I not suffered on }Our account^’ 

‘LaMiiia, heai me,’ replied the hero, in his most poetic stiain 
‘Do not condemn me unheard If am thing that emanates from 
the soul of such a wretch as I, can occupy a place in youi 
recollection — if any being, so vile, deserve your notice — you may 
remember that I once published a pamphlet (and paid for its 
publication) entitled “ Considei ations on the Policy of RemoMiig 
the Dutj on Bees’-wax ” ’ 

‘ I do — I do ’ ’ sobbed La\inia 

‘ lhat,’ continued the lo%er, ‘ was a subject to which }Oui father 
was de\oted, heait and soul ’ 

‘ He was — he was ' ’ leiterated the sentiment ilist 
‘ I knew It,’ continued 1 heodosius, tiagicail) , ' I knew it — I 
forw aided him a copy He wished to knoA me Could I disclose 
my real name ^ Ne\er' No, I assumed that name which }ou 
ha^e so often pronounced in tones of endeaimcnt As M‘Ncm11c 
Walter, I devoted m}self to the staring cause, as M‘NeMlle Waltci 
I gamed }Oui heart in the same chaiacter I was ejected fiom }oui 
house by y our father’s domestics , and m no charactei at all have I 
since been enabled to see }ou We now meet again, and I pioudly 
own that I am — Theodosius Butler’ 

1 he young lady appeared perfectly satisfied w ith this'arguinentatn c 
address, and bestowed a look of the most ardent affection on the 
immortal advocate of bees’-wax 

‘Ma'v I hope,’ said he, ‘that the piomise your father’s Moluil 
beha\ lOur interrupted, may be renew ed ^ ’ 

‘Let us join this set,’ replied LaMma, coqucttishl}— for girls of 
nineteen can coquette 

‘No,’ ejaculated he of the nankeens, ‘I stir not fiom this 
spot, wnthmg under this toituie of suspense IMay I — miy I — 
hope ^ ’ 

‘ You may ’ 

‘ 1 he promise is renewed ^ ’ 

‘ It IS ’ 

‘ I ha\ e } oui permission ^ ’ 
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^ You have ’ 

^ To the fullest extent ^ ’ 

‘You know itj’ returned the blushing Lavima The contortions 
of the inteiesting Butler’s \isage expiessed his raptures 

We could dilate upon the occuiiences that ensued Blow Mi 
Theodosius and Miss Laxmia danced, and talked, and sighed for 
the lemaindei of the evening — how the Miss Crumptons weie 
delighted thereat How the wilting -mastei continued to frisk 
about wuth one-hoise powei, and how” his wife, from some unac- 
countable fieak, left the whist-table in the little back-parloui, and 
persisted in disph}ing hei gieen head-diess in the most conspicuous 
part of the drawung-ioom How^ the supper consisted of small tri- 
angular sandwiches in tra}s, and a tait here and there b> way of 
vaiiety, and how the Msitois consumed warm water disguised 
with lemon, and dotted with nutmeg, under the denomination 
of negus These, and other matteis of as much mteiest, however, 
w^e pass o^el, for the purpose of desciibing a scene of even 
moie impoitance 

A foitmght after the date of the ball, Cornelius Biook Ding- 
wall, Esq, MP, was seated at the same libi ary-table, and in 
the same loom, as we have before described He w^as alone, 
and his face bore an expiession of deep thought and solemn 
gravity — he was drawing up ‘A Bill for the better observance of 
Easter Monday ’ 

1 he footman tapped at the door — the legislator started from his 
leveiie, and ‘Miss Ciumpton’ w^as announced Permission w^as 
guen for hliss Crumpton to enter the sa7tctiim , Marn came sliding 
in, and haMiig taken her seat with a due poition of affectation, the 
footman letired, and the go\erness was left alone with the M P 
Oh ! how she longed foi the presence of a third party ’ Even the 
facetious } oung gentleman w ould have been a relief 

Miss Crumpton began the duet She hoped Mrs Biook Dingwall 
and the handsome little boy w^eie in good health 

The} weie ]\Iis Biook DingwMl and little Frederick were at 
Brighton 

‘INIiich obliged to }0U, Miss Crumpton,’ said Cornelius, in his 
most dignified manner, ‘ for your attention in calling this morning 
I should ha\e druen down to Hammei smith, to see Lavima, but 
your account was so veiy satisfactory, and my duties in the House 
occupy me so much, that I determined to postpone it for a w^eek 
How^ has she gone on > ’ 

‘Very well indeed, sir,’ returned Maria, dieading to inform the 
father that she had gone off 

‘ Ah, I thought the plan on which I proceeded w^ould be a match 
for hei ’ 

Here was a favourable opportunity to say that somebody else 
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had been a match for her But the unfortunate governess was 
unequal to the task 

‘ You have perseveied strictl} in the line of conduct I prescribed, 
Miss Crumpton ? ’ 

‘ Strictl} , sii ’ 

‘You tell me in your note that her spirits giadually improved ’ 

‘ Ver) much indeed, sii ’ 

‘ To be suie I ^^as convinced they would ’ 

' But I fear, sir,’ said Miss Crumpton, with visible emotion, ‘ I 
fear the plan has not succeeded, quite so well as we could ha\e 
wished ’ 

‘ No exclaimed the prophet ‘Bless me ’ IMiss Ciumpton, }0u 
look alarmed \\ hat has happened ^ ’ 

‘ Miss Brook Dingwall, sir ’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am ^ ’ 

‘Has gone, sir’ — said Maria, exhibiting a stiong inclination to 
faint 
‘ Gone ' ’ 

‘ F loped, sir ’ 

‘ F loped ’ — Mho with — when — where — ^lvov^ ’ almost shrieked 
the agitated diplomatist 

Ihe natuial veliow of the unfortunate Maiia’s face changed to all 
the hues of the rainbow, as she laid a small packet on the membei’s 
table 

He hurriedly opened it A letter from his daughter, and another 
from Theodosius He glanced over their contents — ‘ Ere this 
reaches you, far distant — appeal to feelings — lo\e to distraction — 
bees’ -w ax — slavery,’ &c , (S:c He dashed his hand to his forehead, 
and paced the room with feaifuil} long strides, to the great alaim 
of the precise Maria 

‘Now mind, fiom this time forward,’ said Mr Brook Dingwall, 
suddenly stopping at the table, and beating time upon it with his 
hand, ‘from this time forward, I never will, under any circum- 
stances whatever, permit a man who writes pamphlets to enter any 
other room of this house but the kitchen — I’ll allow ni) daughter 
and her husband one hundred and lift} pounds a-year, and ne\ei 
see their faces again and, damme ' ma’am, 1 11 bring m a bill for 
the abolition of fimshmg-schools ’ 

Some time has elapsed since this passionate declaration Mr 
and Mrs Butler are at present rusticating in a small cottage at 
Ball’s-pond, pleasantly situated m the immediate vicinity of a 
brick-field They have no famil} Mr Theodosius looks \ery 
important, and writes mcessantlv , but, in consequence of a gross 
combination on the part of publishers, none of his productions 
appear m print His } oung wu^'e begins to think that ideal misery 
IS preferable to real unhappiness ^ and that a marriage, contracted 
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m haste, and repented at leisure, is the cause of more substantial 
wretchedness than she ever anticipated 

On cool reflection, Cornelius Brook Dingwall, Esq , M P , was 
reluctantly compelled to admit that the untoward lesult of his ad- 
miiable airangements w^as attributable, not to the Miss Ciumptons, 
but his own diplomacy He, how ever, consoles himself, like some 
other small diplomatists, by satisfactorily proving that if his plans 
did not succeed, they ought to have done so Minerva House is 
t 7 i statu quo^ and ‘ The Misses Crumpton ’ remain m the peaceable 
and undisturbed enjo}ment of all the advantages resulting from 
their Finishing-Schooi 


CHAPTER IV 

THE TUGGSES AT RAMSGATE 

Once upon a time there dwelt, in a narrow^ sheet on the Surrey side 
of the w^atei, wnthin three minutes’ w^alk of old London Budge, Mi 
Joseph Tuggs — a little dark-faced man, with shiny haii, twinkling 
eyes, short legs, and a body of very considerable thickness, measur- 
ing from the centie button of his waistcoat in front, to the ornamental 
buttons of his coat behind The figure of the amiable Mrs Tuggs, 
if not perfectly symmetiical, was decidedly comfortable, and the 
form of her only daughter, the accomplished Miss Charlotte Tuggs, 
w^as fast iipenmg into that state of luxuriant plumpness which had 
enchanted the eyes, and cajDtnated the heait, of ]\Ir Joseph Tuggs 
111 his eailiei da}s Mi Simon Tuggs, his only son, and iVTiss 
Chailotte Tuggs’s only biother, w^as as differently formed in body, as 
he was differently constituted in mind, from the remainder of his 
family There was that elongation in his thoughtful face, and that 
tendency to weakness in his inteiestmg legs, which tell so forcibly 
of a gieat mind and romantic disposition The slightest traits of 
chaiacter in such a Deing, possess no mean interest to speculative 
minds He usually appealed m public, in capacious shoes with 
black cotton stockings , and w^as obseived to be particularly attached 
to a black glazed stock, without tie or ornament of any description 
There is perhaps no profession, however useful , no pursuit, how^- 
e\er meritorious, which can escape the petty attacks of vulgar 
minds Mr Joseph Tuggs was a grocer It might be supposed 
that a grocei was be}ond the breath of calumny, but no — the 
neighbours stigmatised him as a chandler, and the poisonous \oice 
of en\y distinctly asseited that he dispensed tea and coffee by the 
quartern, retailed sugar by the ounce, cheese by the slice, tobacco 
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by the screw, and buttei by the pat These taunts, how ever, w ere 
lost upon the Tuggses Mr Tuggs attended to the grocery depart' 
nient, Mrs Tuggs to the cheesemonger} , and Miss Tuggs to her 
education IMr Simon Tuggs kept his father’s books, and his own 
counsel 

One fine spiing afternoon, the latter gentleman was seated on a 
tub of weekl} Doiset, behind the little red desk with a wooden rail, 
which ornamented a corner of the counter^ when a stranger dis- 
mounted from a cab, and hastily enteied the shop He was habited 
m black cloth, and boie with him, a gieen umbiella, and a blue bag 
‘ Mr Tuggs ^ ’ said the stranger, inquiimgl}. 

‘ My name is Tuggs,’ replied Mr Simon 

‘ It’s the other Mi Tuggs,’ said the stranger, looking towards the 
glass door which led into the parlour behind the shop, and on the 
inside of which, the round face of hlr Tuggs, senioi, was distinctly 
visible, peeping o\er the cm tain 

Mr Simon gracefully wa\ed his pen, as if in intimation of his 
wish that his father would advance Mr Joseph Tuggs, with con- 
siderable celeriU, iemo\ed his face from the curtain and placed it 
before the strangci 

^ I come from the Temple,’ said the man with the bag 
‘ Fiom the lemple *’ said Mis luggs, flinging open the dooi of 
the little pailour and disclosing Miss luggs in peispectue 

^ Fiom the lemple > ’ said Miss Tuggs and Mi Simon Tuggs at 
the same moment 

‘ From the Temple ^ ’ said Mr Joseph Tuggs, turning as pale as a 
Dutch cheese 

‘From the Temple,’ repeated the man with the bag, ‘from 
Mr Cower’s, the solicitor’s Mr luggs, I congratulate }ou, sir 
Ladies, I wish }ou joy of \our prosperity ’ We have been success- 
ful ’ And the man with the bag leisuiel} di\ested himself of his 
umbiella and glo\e, as a pielimmarv to shaking hands with Mr 
Joseph Tuggs 

Now the words ‘we have been successful,’ had no sooner issued 
fiom the mouth of the man with the bag, than Mr Simon Tuggs 
rose fiom the tub of weekly Dorset, opened his e}es very wide, 
gasped for breath, made figures of eight m the air w ith his pen, and 
Snail} fell into the arms of his anxious mother, and fainted aw^ay 
Without the slightest ostensible cause 01 pretence 
‘ \\ ater ' ’ screamed Mrs Tuggs 
‘ Look up, my son,’ exclaimed Mr Tuggs 
‘ Simon ’ dear Simon ^ ’ shrieked Miss Tuggs 
‘I’m better now,’ said Mr Simon Tuggs ‘Whatt successful” 
And then, as corroborate e evidence of his being better, he fainted 
aw a} again, and was borne into the little pailour by the united 
etfoits of the lemamder of the family, and the man with the bag 
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To a casual spectator, or to any one unacquainted \\ith the 
position of the family, this fainting would have been unaccountable 
To those who understood the mission of the man with the bag, and 
were moreover acquainted with the excitability of the nerves of Mr 
Simon Tuggs, it w’’as quite compiehensible A long-pending law^- 
suit respecting the \alidity of a will, had been unexpectedly de- 
cided, and Mr Joseph Tuggs was the possessor of tw^enty thousand 
pounds 

A prolonged consultation took place, that night, m the little pai- 
lour — a consultation that was to settle the futuie destinies of the 
Tuggses The shop was shut up, at an unusually early hour, and 
many w^ere the una\ ailing kicks bestowed upon the closed door by 
applicants for quarterns of sugai, or half-quarteins of biead, or 
penn’orths of pepper, which were to have been Heft till Saturday,’ 
but wdnch fortune had decreed were to be left alone altogether 
‘We must certainh gi\e up business,’ said Miss luggs 
‘ Oh, decidedly,’ said Mrs Tuggs 
‘ Simon shall go to the bar,’ said Mr Joseph Tuggs 
‘And I shall alwa}s sign myself “ Cymon ” m futuie,’ said his 
son 

‘ And I shall call myself Chailotta,’ said Miss Tuggs 
‘ And you must ahvays call me “ Ma,” and father “ Pa,” ’ said Mrs 
Tuggs 

‘ Yes, and Pa must leave off all his vulgar habits,’ interposed 
Miss Tuggs 

‘ I’ll take care of all that,’ responded Mr Joseph Tuggs, compla- 
cently He was, at that \ery moment, eating pickled salmon with 
a pocket-knife 

‘We must lea\e town immediately,’ said Mr Cymon Tuggs 
E\erybody concuried that this w^as an indispensable preliminary 
to being genteel The question then arose. Where should they go ^ 
‘Gravesend^’ mildly suggested Mr Joseph Tuggs The idea 
was unanimously scouted Gravesend was low 

‘Margate^’ insinuated Mrs Tuggs Woise and woise — nobody 
theie, but tradespeople 

‘ Brighton ^ ’ Mr Cymon Tuggs opposed an insurmountable 
objection All the coaches had been upset, in turn, within the last 
thiee weeks , each coach had averaged two passengeis killed, and six 
w^ounded , and, m every case, the newspapers had distinctly under- 
stood that ‘no blame whatever w^as attributable to the coachman’ 

‘ Ramsgate^ ’ ejaculated Mr Cymon, thoughtfully To be sure, 
how stupid they must have been, not to ha\e thought of that before ’ 
Ramsgate was just the place of all others 
Two months after this conversation, the City of London Rams- 
gate steamer was running gaily down the river Her flag w'-as 
flying, her band was playing, her passengers w^ere conversing, 
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e\ei>thing about her seemed gay and Inely — No ^\ondel — the 
Tuggses ^^ere on boaid 

‘Chaimmg, ain’t it^’ said i\Ir Joseph Tuggs, m a bottle-green 
gieat-coat, ^\lth a velvet collar of the same, and a blue tia\elhng-cap 
’VMth a gold band 

‘ Soul-inspinng,’ replied Mr C)mon Tuggs— he vas entered at 
the bar ‘ Soul-inspinng * ’ 

‘Delightful morning, sir said a stoutish, mi litar) -looking gentle- 
man in a blue surtout buttoned up to his chin, and white trouseis 
chained down to the soles of his boots 

Mr C}mon Tuggs took upon himself the responsibility of 
answering the obser\ation ‘ Heavenh he replied 

‘ You are an enthusiastic admirer of the beauties of Nature, sir ? ’ 
said the militar} gentleman 

‘ I am, sir,’ replied IMr Cymon Tuggs. 

‘ Travelled much, sir ^ ’ inquired the military gentleman 
‘ Not much,’ replied Mi C}mon Tuggs 

‘ YouSe been on the continent, of course?’ inquired the military 
gentleman 

‘ Not exact!},’ leplied Mi C}mon Tuggs — m a qualihed tone, as 
if he wished it to be implied that he had gone half-wa^ and come 
hick again 

‘You of couise intend }Our son to make the grand tour, sir?’ 
said the mihtar} gentleman, addressing Mr Joseph Tuggs 
As Mr Joseph Tuggs did not precisely understand what the 
gland tout was, or how such an article was manufactured, he 
replied, ‘ Of couise ’ Just as he said the word, there came tripping 
up, from her seat at the stern ot the \essel, a young lady in a puce- 
coloured silk cloak, and boots of the same , with long black ringlets, 
large black e}es, brief petticoats, and unexceptionable ankles 
‘ Walter, my dear,’ said the young lady to the military gentleman 
‘Yes, Belinda, my lo've,’ responded the military gentleman to the 
black-e} ed } oung ladv 

‘ What ha\ e } ou left me alone so long foi ^ ’ said the } oung lad} 

‘ I ha\e been stared out of countenance those rude }oung men ’ 
‘What^ stared at^’ exclaimed the militar} gentleman, with an 
emphasis which made Mi Qmon Tuggs withdiaw his es from the 
}Oiing lad}’s face with mconcenable lapidit} ‘Which }oung men 
— where?’ and the militar} gentleman clenched his fist, and glared 
fearfully on the cigar-smokers aiound 

‘ Be calm, Walter, I entreat,’ said the } oung lad} 

‘ I w on’t,’ said the military gentleman 

‘Do, sir,’ interposed Mr C}mon Tuggs ‘The} ain’t woith 
} our notice ’ 

‘ No — no — they are not, indeed,’ urged the young lady 
‘ I ft'/// be calm,’ said the military gentleman ‘You speak truly, 
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sii I thank you for a timely lemonstiance, which may have spared 
me the guilt of manslaughter’ Calming his ^^rath5 the militaiy 
gentleman wiung Mi Cymon Tuggs by the hand 

^ My sister, sir ’ ’ said Mr. Cymon Tuggs , seeing that the 
militaiy gentleman was casting an admiiing look towards Miss 
Charlotta 

‘ My wife, ma’am — Mrs Captain Waters,’ said the military 
gentleman, piesenting the black-eyed young lady 

‘ My mother, ma’am — ISIis Tuggs,’ said Mi Cymon The 
military gentleman and his wife mui mured enchanting courtesies , 
and the Tuggses looked as unembarrassed as they could 

‘ Walter, mv dear,’ said the black-eyed young lady, after they had 
sat chatting with the luggses some half-hour 
‘Yes, my lo\e,’ said the militaiy gentleman 
‘ Don’t you think this gentleman (with an inclination of the head 
tow aids Mr C^mon luggs) is vei} much like the Marquis 
Cairiwmi ^ ’ 

‘ Loid bless me, \eiy • ’ said the military gentleman 
‘ It stiuck me, the moment I saw him,’ said the young lady, 
gazing intently, and w ith a melancholy air, on the scarlet countenance 
of Mr Cymon Tuggs Mr Cymon Tuggs looked at eveiybody, 
and finding that eveiybody was looking at him, appeared to feel 
some temporary difficulty m disposing of his eyesight 

‘ So exactly the air of the marquis,’ said the military gentleman 
‘ Quite e\traordinai> ^ ’ sighed the military gentleman’s lady 
‘ You don’t know the marquis, sii ? ’ inquired the military 
gentleman 

Mr C}mon Tuggs stammered a negative 
If you did,’ continued Captain Walter Waters, ‘ } ou wmuld feel 
how much reason you ha\e to be pioud of the resemblance — a 
most elegant man, with a most piepossessmg appearance ’ 

‘ He is — he is indeed f ’ exclaimed Belinda Wateis energetically 
As her eye caught that of Mr Cymon Tuggs, she withdrew it from 
his features m bashful confusion 

All this w^as highly gratifying to the feelings of the Tuggses , and 
wffien, m the couise of farther conversation, it w^as discovered that 
Miss Charlotta Tuggs was the fac simile of a titled relative of Mis 
Belinda Wateis, and that Mrs Tuggs heiself was the very picture 
of the Dowager Duchess of Dohbleton, their delight m the 
acquisition of so genteel and friendly an acquaintance, knew no 
bounds Even the dignity of Captain Walter Waters relaxed, to 
that degree, that he suffered himself to be prevailed upon by 
Mr. Joseph Tuggs, to partake of cold pigeon-pie and sheriy, on 
deck , and a most delightful conversation, aided by these agreeable 
stimulants, w^as prolonged, until they ran alongside Ramsgate Pier 
‘ Good-bye, dear J ’ said Mis Captain Wateis to Miss Chailotta 
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Tuggs, just before the bustle of landing commenced ^ ‘ e shall see 
}oii on the sands in the moiningj and, as \\e aie sure to have 
found lodgings before then, I hope ve shall be insepaiables for 
many veeks to come ’ 

‘ Oh ’ I hope so,’ said ]\Iiss Charlotta Tuggs, emphatically 

‘ Tickets, hdies and gen’lm’n,’ said the man on the paddle-box 

* \\ant a poiter, sir^ ’ inquired a dozen men in smock-fiocks 

‘ No\\, my dear ’ ’ said Captain ^'Vaters 

*Good-h}e’’ said Mrs Captain Waters — ‘good-b}e, Mr CMiion’’ 
and ^Mth a pressure of the hand vhich tin cw the amiable >oung 
man’s ne^^es into a state of considerable deiangement, ISIis 
Captain Waters disappeared among the cioud A pair of puce- 
coloured boots were seen ascending the steps, a white handkerchief 
fluttered, a black e\e gleamed The 'Waterses weie gone, and 
Mr C}mon Tuggs was alone in a heaitless world 

Silently and abstractedly, did that too sensitn e } outh follow his 
re\ercd parents, and a train of smock-frocks and wheelbarrows, 
along the pier, until the bustle of the scene aiound, recalled him to 
himself The sun w as shining brightl} the sea, dancing to its owm 
music, lolled meiril} in, ciowds of people piomenaded to and fio, 
\oung ladies titteied, old ladies talked, nursemaids displa} ed their 
chaims to the greatest possible ad\antage, and their little charges 
ran up and down, and to and fro, and m and out, under the feet, 
and between the legs, of the assembled concourse, in the most 
playful and exhilarating manner Iheie were old gentlemen, 
trjing to make out objects through long telescopes, and }oung 
ones, making objects of themselves in open shut collais , ladies, 
carrying about portable chairs, and portable chairs earning about 
inv ahds , parties, w aiting on the pier for parties w ho had come by 
the steam-boat , and nothing was to be heard but talking, laughing, 
welcoming, and merriment 

* FI}, sir^’ exclaimed a chorus of fouiteen men and six bo}s, the 
moment Mr Joseph Tuggs, at the head of his little party, set foot 
m the street 

‘ Heie’s the gen’lm’n at last’ ’ said one, touching his hat with 
mock politeness ^ Wherry glad to sec vou, sir, — been a-waitin’ lor 
}ou these six weeks Jump m, if }ou please, sir ' ’ 

‘ Nice light 11} and a fast trotter, sii,’ said another ‘ fouiteen 
mile a hour, and surroundin’ objects lendered mwisible b} e\-tieme 
w elocit} ^ ’ 

^ Laige fly for }our luggage, sir,’ cried a third WVerry large fly 
here, sii — reg’lar bluebottle ^ ’ 

‘ Here’s j oni 11} , sir ? ’ shouted another aspiring charioteer, 
mounting the box, and inducing an old grey horse to indulge in 
some imperfect reminiscences of a canter ‘Look at him, sir' — 
temper of a lamb and hactioii of a steam-ingein ' ’ 
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Resisting even the temptation of securing the services of so valu- 
able a quadruped as the last named, Mr Joseph Tuggs beckoned 
to the proprietor of a dingy conveyance of a greenish hue, lined 
with faded striped calico , and, the luggage and the family having 
been deposited therein, the animal in the shafts, after desciibmg 
circles m the road for a quarter of an houi, at last consented to 
depart in quest of lodgings 

‘How many beds have you got?’ screamed Mrs Tuggs out of 
the fly, to the woman who opened the door of the first house which 
displayed a bill intimating that apartments w’'ere to be let within 
‘ How many did you want, ma’am?’ w^as, of course, the reply 
‘ Three ’ 

‘Will you step in, ma’am Down got Mrs Tuggs The family 
were delighted Splendid view of the sea from the front window s 
— charming ^ A shoit pause Back came Mrs Tuggs again — ^One 
parlour and a mattiess 

‘ Why the devil didn’t they say so at first >’ inquiied Mr Joseph 
Tuggs, rather pettishly 

‘ Don’t know,’ said Mrs Tuggs 

‘ Wi etches ' ’ exclaimed the nervous Cymon Another bill — 
another stoppage Same question — same answ er — similar result 
‘What do they mean by this^’ inquired Mr Joseph Tuggs, 
thoroughly out of temper 

‘ Don’t know^’ said the placid Mis Tuggs 
‘ Orvis the vay here, sir,’ said the dinei, by way of accounting 
for the circumstance in a satisfactory mannei , and off they went 
again, to make liesh inquiries, and encounter ficsh disappointments 
It had grown dusk wdien the ‘fly’ — the late of whose progress 
gieatly belied its name — after climbing up foui or fi\e perpendicular 
hills, stopped before the door of a dusty house, with a bay window, 
from w Inch you could obtain a beautiful glimpse of the sea — if you 
thrust half of your body out of it, at the imminent peril of failing 
into the area Mrs Tuggs alighted One ground-floor sitting- 
room, and three cells with beds in them up-stairs A double-house 
Family on the opposite side Five children milk-and-wmtering in 
the parlour, and one little boy, expelled for bad behaaiour, screaming 
on his back in the passage 

‘What’s the terms said Mrs Tuggs The mistress of the 
house was consideiing the expediency of putting on an extra guinea , 
so, she coughed slightly, and affected not to hear the question 
‘ What’s the terms ^ ’ said Mrs Tuggs, m a louder key 
‘ Five guineas a w^eek, ma’am, wif/i attendance,’ replied the lodg- 
ing-house keeper (Attendance means the privilege of ringing the 
bell as often as you like, for your own amusement ) 

‘ Rather dear,’ said Mrs Tuggs 

‘ Oh dear, no, ma’am * ’ replied the mistress of the house, with a 
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benign smile of pity at the ignorance of manneis and custonis, i\hich 
the observation betra}ed ^ Yeiy cheap ’’ 

Such an authoiit} was indisputable Mis Tuggs paid a veelds 
rent in advance, and took the lodgings for a month In an hour’s 
time, the family w ere stated at tea in their ntw abode 

‘ Capital srimps * ’ said Mr Toseph Tuggs 

Mr C}mon eyed his fathei vith a rebellious scowl, as he emphali'- 
calh said ‘ Shnnips ’ 

A^cil, then, shrimps,' said IMi Joseph luggs ‘Sumps or 
shrimps, don’t much matter ’ 

Ihere was pit}, blended with malignity, in Mr C}monb t}t, as 
he leplied, ‘Don’t matter, father ^ Yhat would Captain Yatcis 
sa), if he heaid such vulgaiit} 

‘ Or what would dear hlis Captain IVateis say,’ added Chailotta, 
‘if she saw^ mother — ma, I mean — eating them whole, heads 
and all > ’ 

‘It won't bear thinking of’’ ejaculated Mi C}mon, with a 
shuddei ‘ How difterent,’ he thought, ‘from the Dowager Duchess 
of Dobbleton ^ ’ 

‘ Yerv pretty woman, klis Captain Yateis, is she not, Ciinoii ’ 
inquired Miss Charlotta 

Aglow of ner-vous excitement passed o\ei the countenance of 
Mr C'vmon Tuggs, as he replied, ‘An angel of beauU ’’ 

‘Hallo” said IMr Toseph luggs ‘Hallo, C>mon, ni} bo^, 
take care Mairied lady, you know / and he winked one of Ins 
tw inkling e} es know ingly 

‘ Y hy,’ exclaimed C) mon, starting up w ith an ebullition of fur} , 
as unexpected as alarming, ‘ wh} am I to be leminded of that 
blight of my happiness, and rum of my hopes ^ Y h} am I to be 
taunted with the miseries which are heaped upon ni} head ^ Is it 
not enough to — to — to — ’ and the oiator paused, but whether for 
want of woids, or lack of breath, was ne\ei distmctl} ascertained 

There was an impressi\e solemmU m the tone of this addiess, 
and m the air with winch the romantic C}mon, at its conclusion, 
rang the bell, and demanded a flat candlestick, which effectually 
forbade a reply He stalked diamaticall} to bed, and the Tuggses 
went to bed too, half an hour afterwards, in a state of consideiable 
mystification and perplexity 

If the pier had piesented a scene of life and bustle to the Tuggses 
on their fiist landing at Ramsgate, it was far surpassed bv the 
appearance of the sands on the moinmg after their arrnal It was 
a fine, bright, clear da}, with a light breeze from the sea Theie 
w ere the same ladies and gentlemen, the same children, the same 
nursemaids, the same telescopes, the same poitable chairs The 
ladies were emplo}ed m needlework, or watch-guard making, or 
knitting, or reading novels, the gentlemen were reading newspapers 

T 
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and magazines j the childien ^\ere digging holes in the sand with 
wooden spades, and collecting water theiein, the nursemaids, with 
then youngest charges in then arms, were running in after the 
ivaves, and then running back w ith the weaves after them , and, now 
and then, a little sailing-boat eithei dcpaited with a gay and talkative 
cargo of passengeis, or letuined wnth a very silent and particularly 
uncomfortable-looking one 

^Well, I never’’ exclaimed Mis Tuggs, as she and Mr Joseph 
Tuggs, and Miss Chailotta Tuggs, and Mr Cymon Tuggs, with 
then eight feet in a corresponding number of yellow shoes, seated 
themselves on foui rush-bottomed chairs, which, being placed m a 
soft pait of the sand, forthwnth sunk down some two feet and a 
half— ‘ Well, I never ’ ’ 

Ml C^mon, by an exertion of great personal strength, uprooted 
the chairs, and lemoved them further back 

‘ ^Vhy, I’m blessed if there ain’t some ladies a-gomg m ’ ex- 
claimed Mr Joseph Tuggs, with intense astonishment 
‘ Lor, pa ’ ’ exclaimed Miss Charlotta 

^ Theie ts, my dear,’ said Mi Joseph Tuggs And, sure enough, 
four young ladies, each furnished w ith a tow^el, tripped up the steps 
of a bathing-machine In went the horse, floundering about m 
the water, lound turned the machine, down sat the diiver; and 
presently out buist the young ladies aforesaid, with four distinct 
splashes 

‘Well, that’s sing’ler, too’’ ejaculated Mr Joseph Tuggs, after 
an aw^kwaid pause Mr C}mon coughed slightly 

‘ Why, here’s some gentlemen a-going in on this side ’ ’ exclaimed 
Mrs Tuggs, m a tone of horror 

Three machines — thiee horses — three floundermgs — three turn- 
ings round — three splashes — thiee gentlemen, disporting themselves 
in the w ater like so many dolphins 

‘Well, sing’lei ’’ said Mi Joseph Tuggs again Miss 

Charlotta coughed this time, and another pause ensued. It was 
agieeably bioken 

‘How d’ye do, dear^ We have been looking for you, all the 
morning,’ said a voice to Miss Charlotta Tuggs Mrs Captain 
Waters w as the owner of it 

‘ How^ d’ye do ? ’ said Captain Walter Waters, all suavity , and a 
most coidial interchange of greetings ensued 

‘ Belinda, my love,’ said Captain Walter Waters, applying his 
glass to his eye, and looking in the direction of the sea 
‘ Yes, my deal,’ replied Mis Captain Waters 
‘ There’s Hairy Thompson ’ ’ 

‘ Wheie ^ ’ said Belinda, applying her glass to her e}e. 

* Bathing ’ 

^ Lor, so it is ’ He don’t see us, does he > ’ 
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‘ No, I don’t think he does ’ replied the captain. ‘ igless my 
soul, ho^\ \er} singular 
‘ Y hat ^ ’ inquiied Belinda 
‘1 here’s Alary Golding, too ’ 

‘ Lor * — ^^here ^ ’ (Up w ert the glass again ) 

‘Theie^’ said the captain, pointing to one of the \oung ladies 
before noticed, ^^ho, in her bathing costume, looked as if she ^^as 
en% eloped in a patent Alackintosh, of scanty dimensions 

‘So It IS, I declaie f ’ exclaimed Airs Captain Wateis ‘How 
^er> cuiioiis w e should see them both i ’ 

‘ A’ei},’ said the captain, with perfect coolness 
‘It’s the icg’lar thing heie, }Ou see,’ whispeied Air C>nion 
Tuggs to his fathei 

‘I see It is,’ whispeied AIi Joseph Tuggs m reply ‘Queer, 
though — ain’t it Air C}mon Tuggs nodded assent 

A\hat do }Ou think ot doing with yourself this moining^’ 
inquired the captain ‘ Shall we lunch at Pegwcll ^ ’ 

‘I should like that ^clymuch indeed,’ intei posed Airs Tuggs 
She had ne\er heard of Pegwell , but the word ‘ lunch ’ had itachcd 
her car-^ and it sounded n er} agreeabh 

‘How shall we go ^ ’ inquired the captain, ‘it’s too warm to 
w alk ’ 

‘ A sha} > ’ suggested Air Joseph Tuggs 
‘ Chaise,’ whispered Air C)mon 

‘I should think one would be enough,’ said Air Joseph Tuggs 
aloud, quite unconscious of the meaning of the coirection ‘ How- 
e\ er, tw o sha} s if you like ’ 

‘ I should like a donkey so much,’ said Belinda 
‘ Oh, so should I ’ ’ echoed Charlotta Tuggs 
‘ Well, w e can ha\ e a fly,’ suggested the captain, ‘ and } ou can 
ha\ e a couple of donkeys 

A fresh difficulty arose Airs Captain Wateis declared it would 
be decidedly improper for two ladies to iide alone The remedy 
was ob\ious Perhaps }oung AIi Tuggs would be gallant enough 
to accompan\ them 

Air C}mon Tuggs blushed, smiled, looked \acant, and faintly 
pirotested that he was no horseman The objection was at once 
o\erruled A fly was speedih found, and three donke\s — which 
the proprietor declaied on his solemn asse\eiation to be ‘ thiee 
parts blood, and the othei corn’ — were engaged m the seiMce 
‘Kim up 5 ’ shouted one of the two bo}S who followed behind, 
to propel the donke}S, when Belinda ateis and Chailotta Tuggs 
had been hoisted, and pushed, and pulled, into their lespectne 
saddles 

‘Hi — 111 — hi groaned the othei bo\ behind Air C}mon Tuggs 

Away went the donkey, with the stiriups jingling against the 
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heels of Cymon’s boots, and Cymon’s boots nearly scraping the 
ground 

‘ Way — way ’ Wo — o — o — o — ’ ’ cried Mi Cymon Tuggs as 
well as he could, in the midst of the jolting 

‘ Don’t make it gallop ^ ’ sci earned Mrs Captain Waters, behind 
‘ My donkey will go into the public-house ’ ’ shiieked Miss Tuggs 
in the real 

‘ Hi — hi — ^lii ' ’ groaned both the boys together , and on went 
the donkeys as if nothing would e\ei stop them 

Eveiy thing has an end, however, even the galloping of donkeys 
will cease in time The animal which Mr Cymon Tuggs bestrode, 
feeling sundry uncomfortable tugs at the bit, the intent of which he 
could by no means divine, abruptly sidled against a brick ivall, and 
expressed his uneasiness by grinding Mi Cymon Tuggs’s leg on 
the rough surface Mrs Captain Waters’s donkey, apparently under 
the influence of some playflilness of spirit, rushed suddenly, head 
first, into a hedge, and declined to come out again and the 
quadruped on \vhich Miss Tuggs was mounted, expressed his 
delight at this humorous pioceeding by firmly planting his fore-feet 
against the ground, and kicking up his hind-legs m a \ery agile, 
but somewhat alarming mannei 

This abrupt termination to the rapidity of the ride, naturally 
occasioned some confusion Both the ladies indulged m vehement 
scieammg for several minutes, and ISIr C}nion Tuggs, besides 
sustaining intense bodily pain, had the additional mental anguish 
of witnessing then distressing situation, without having the powder 
to rescue them, by reason of his leg being firmly screived m between 
the animal and the »\all The efforts of the bo}s, how^evei, assisted 
by the ingenious expedient of twisting the tail of the most rebellious 
donkey, restored ordei in a much shoiter time than could ha\e 
reasonably been expected, and the little party jogged slowly on 
together 

‘ Now^ let ’em walk,’ said Mr C}mon Tuggs Mt’s ciuel to 
overdri\e ’em ’ 

‘ Weny w^ell, sii,’ replied the boy, with a grin at his companion, 
as if he understood Mr C}mon to mean that the cruelty applied 
less to the animals than to their riders 

‘ What a lovely day, dear > ’ said Chailotta 
‘ Charming , enchanting, dear ’ ’ responded Mrs Captain Waters 
^ What a beautiful prospect, Mr Tuggs ' ’ 

C} mon looked full in Belinda’s face, as he responded — ^ Beautiful, 
indeed ’ ’ The lady cast down her eyes, and suffered the animal 
she was riding to fall a little back C}mon Tuggs instinctively 
did the same. 

There was a brief silence, broken only by a sigh from Mr Cymon 
Tuggs 
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^ Mr Cymon/ said the lady suddenly, in a low tone, ‘ Mi Cymon 
— I am another’s ’ 

Mr Cymon expressed his perfect concurrence m a statement 
uhich it "v^as impossible to contioveit 

‘ If I had not been ’ lesumed Belinda ^ and there she stopped 

‘ Y hat— what ^ ’ said Mi C}mon earnest!} ‘Do not tortme 
me What w ould ou sa} ? ’ 

‘ If I had not been ’ — continued Airs Captain Waters — ‘ if, in 
earlier life, it had been my late to have knoiMi, and been belo\ed 
b}, a noble }Outh — a kindred soul — a congenial spirit — one capable 
of ieeling and appreciating the sentiments ^\ hich ’ 

‘ Heavens ^ vhat do I hear?’ exclaimed Mr C>mon Tuggs ‘Is 
it possible ’ can I believe ni} — Come up > ’ (This last unsentimental 
parenthesis was addressed to the donkey, who, with his head between 
his fore-legs, appeared to be examining the state of his shoes with 
great anxiety ) 

‘ Hi — hi — hi,’ said the bo} s behind ‘ Come up,’ expostulated 
C>mon Tuggs again ‘Hi — hi — hi,’ repeated the bo}s And 
whether it was that the animal felt indignant at the tone of 'Mr 
Tuggs’s command, or felt alarmed by the noise of the deputy 
proprietor’s boots running behind him, or whether he burned with 
a noble emulation to outstrip the other donke}s , certain it is that 
he no sooner heard the second series of ‘ hi — hi s, than he started 
away, with a celerit} of pace which jerked IMr Cmuoii’s hat oft, 
instantaneously, and earned him to the Pegwell Bay hotel m no 
time, where he deposited his rider without gning him the trouble 
of dismounting, by sagaciously pitching him o\er his head, into the 
very doorway of the taxern 

Great w^as the confusion of Mr Cymon Tuggs, when he was put 
right end uppermost, by two waiteis, considerable was the alarm 
of Mrs Tuggs m behalf of her son, agonizing w^ere the appre- 
hensions of jMrs Captain "Waters on his account It was speediH 
discoxered, howexer, that he had not sustained much more injury 
than the donkey — ^he was grazed, and the animal was grazing — and 
then It aw a delightful paitv to be suie ' Mr and IMis luggs, 
and the captain, bad ordered lunch in the little gaiden behind 
— small saucers of large shrimps, dabs of butter, ciust} loaxes, and 
bottled ale The sky was without a cloud there were flower-pots 
and turf befoie them, the sea, fiom the foot of the cliff, stretching 
aw a} as far as the eje could discern am thing at all, xessels m the 
distance wath sails as white, and as small, as nicely-got-up cambiic 
handkerchiefs The shrimps were delightful, the ale better, and 
the captain ex en more pleasant than either Mrs Captain Waters 
XX as in suc/i spirits aftei lunch ’ — chasing, first the captain across 
the turf, and among the flower-pots , and then Mr C}mon Tuggs , 
and then Miss Tuggs, and laughing, too, quite boisterousl} . But 
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as the captain said, it didn’t matter^ -who knew what they were, 
there ? For all the people of the house knew, they might be 
common people To which Mr Joseph Tuggs responded, ‘To 
be sure ’ And then they went down the steep wooden steps a little 
further on, which led to the bottom of the clifl , and looked at the 
ciabs, and the seaweed, and the eels, till it ^^as moie than fully 
time to go back to Ramsgate again Finally, Mr Cymon Tuggs 
ascended the steps last, and Mis Captain Wateis last but one , and 
hlr Cymon luggs discovered that the foot and ankle of Mrs 
Captain Waters, were even more unexceptionable than he had at 
first supposed 

Taking a donkey tow aids his ordinal y place of residence, is a 
\ery different thing, and a feat much more easily to be accomplished, 
than taking him fiom it It requires a great deal of foresight and 
presence of mind in the one case, to anticipate the numerous 
flights of his discuisive imagination , Avhereas, in the othei, all you 
ha\e to do, is, to hold on, and place a blind confidence m the 
animal Mv Cymon Tuggs adopted the latter expedient on his 
return, and his nerves weie so little discomposed by the journey, 
that he distinctly understood they were all to meet again at the 
libraiy in the evening 

The library was crowded There were the same ladies, and 
the same gentlemen, who had been on the sands in the morning, 
and on the piei the day before There weie young ladies, in 
maroon-colouied gowns and black velvet biacelets, dispensing fanc} 
articles in the shop, and piesidmg over games of chance m the 
concert-room There weie mariiageable daughters, and marriage- 
making mammas, gaming and piomenading, and turning ovei music, 
and fluting There were some male beaux doing the sentimental 
m whispeis, and others doing the ferocious in moustache There 
weie Mrs Tuggs in ambci, Miss Tuggs in sky-blue, hlrs Captain 
Waters in pink Iheie was Captain Waters m a braided snrtoiit, 
theie was Mr Cvmon liiggs in pumps and a gilt waistcoat, there 
was Mr Joseph Tuggs in a blue coat and a shiit-frili 

‘Numbers three, eight, and eleven ^ cued one of the young 
ladies in the maioon-colouied gowns 

‘ Numbers three, eight, and eleven ’ ’ echoed another young lady 
m the same iimfoim 

‘ Numbei three’s gone,’ said the first young lady ‘ Numbeis 
eight and elev en ’ ’ 

‘ Numbers eight and eleven * ’ echoed the second young lady 

‘ Number eight’s gone, Mary Ann,’ said the first young lady 

‘ Number eleven > ’ screamed the second 

‘The numbers are all taken now, ladies, if you please,’ said the 
first The repiesentatives of numbers three, eight, and eleven, and 
the rest of the numbeis, crowded round the table. 
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^ Will } ou thro'v^ , ma’am ^ ’ said the presiding goddess, handing 
the dice-bo\ to the eldest daughter ot a stout lad}, uith four girls 
Theie was a piofouiid silence among the lookers-on 
‘Throw, Jane, my dear,’ said the stout lady An interesting 
display of bashfulness — a little blushing in a cambric haudkei chief 
— a whispering to a ^ounger sister 

‘ Amelia, ni} dear, throw for your sister,’ said the stout lady , and 
then she turned to a walking ad\ ertisemcnt of Rowlands’ Macassai 
Oil, who stood n..\t hei, and '^aid, ‘Jane is so itn modest and 
retiiing , but I can’t be angry with her for it An aitless and 
unsophisticated giil is so tiuly amiable, that I often wish Amelia 
w as more like her sister ^ ’ 

Ibe gentleman with the whiskeis wLispered his admiiing 
appro\al 

‘ Now^, my deal ’ ’ said the stout lady Miss Amelia threw — 
eight for her sister, ten for heiself 

‘Nice figure, Amelia,’ whispered the stout lad} to a thin }outh 
beside hei 
‘ Beautiful ' ’ 

‘And siuh a spiiit ^ I am like }0u in that respect I can mi 
help admiring that life and M\acit} Ah’ (a sigh) I wish I could 
make poor Jane a little more like ni} dear Amelia ^ ’ 

The } oung gentleman cordialh acquiesced in the sentiment , 
both he, and the mdi\idual first addressed, w ere perfectl} contented 
‘Who’s this^’ inquired Mr C}mon Tuggs of Mis Captain 
Waters, as a shoit female, in a blue \ehet hat and feathers, was 
led into the oichestra, by a fat man in black tights and cloud} 
Berlins 

‘ Mis Tippin, of the London theatres,’ replied Belinda, refeiring 
to the programme of the concert 

The talented Tippin having condescendingly acknowledged the 
clapping of hands, and shouts of ‘bra\o” which gieeted her 
appearance, proceeded to sing the popular ca\atina of ‘Bid me 
discouise,’ accompanied on the piano b} Mr lippin, after which, 
Mr Tippm sang a comic song, accompanied on the piano by IMrs 
Tippm the applause consequent upon which, was onl} to be 
exceeded b} the enthusiastic approbation bestowed upon an an 
with \aiiations on the guitar, by Miss Tippin, accompanied on the 
chin by Master Tippm 

1 bus passed the e\ emiig , thus passed the da\ s and e\ enmgs of 
the luggses, and the Wateises, for six weeks Sands m the moin- 
mg->-donkeys at noon — pier m the afternoon — librai} at night — and 
the same people e\ery where 

On that very night six weeks, the moon was shining brightly 
o\er the calm sea, which dashed against the feet of the tall gaunt 
cliffs, with just enough noise to lull the old fish to sleep, ^>ithout 
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disturbing the young ones, when two figures were discernible — oi 
would have been, if anybody had looked for them — seated on one 
of the wooden benches which are stationed near the verge of the 
western cliff Ihe moon had climbed higher into the heavens, by 
two houis’ journeying since those figures first sat down — and yet 
they had moved not The crowd of loungers had thinned and 
dispersed^ the noise of itinerant musicians had died aw^ay^ light 
aftei light had appeared m the windows of the different houses in 
the distance j blockade-man after blockade-man had passed the 
spot, wending his way tow^aids his solitary post^ and yet those 
figuies had remained stationary Some portions of the two foims 
were m deep shadow, but the light of the moon fell strongly on a 
puce-coloiued boot and a glazed stock Mr Cymon Tuggs and 
Mrs Captain Wateis w^ere seated on that bench They spoke not, 
but were silently gazing on the sea 

‘Walter will letuin to-morrow,’ said Mrs Captain Waters, 
mournfully breaking silence 

Mi Cymon 1 uggs sighed like a gust of w md through a forest of 
gooseberry bushes, as he replied, ‘Alas ’ he will ’ 

‘ Oh, Cymon ’ ’ resumed Belinda, ‘ the chaste delight, the calm 
happiness, of this one w^eek of Platonic love, is too much for me ' ’ 
Cymon was about to suggest that it was too little for him, but he 
stopped himself, and murmured unintelligibly 

‘And to think that even this gleam of happiness, innocent as it 
IS,’ evclaimed Belinda, ‘ is now to be lost for ever * ’ 

‘Oh, do not say for evei, Belinda,’ exclaimed the excitable 
Cymon, as tw^o strongly defined tears chased each other down his 
pale face — it was so long that theie was plenty of room for a chase 
‘ Do not say for ever ' ’ 

‘ I must,’ replied Belinda 

‘Why^’ urged Cymon, ‘oh why^ Such Platonic acquaintance 
as ours is so harmless, that even your husband can never object 
to it ’ 

‘ My husband ^ ’ exclaimed Belinda ‘ You little know him 
Jealous and revengeful, ferocious m his revenge — a maniac m 
his jealousy * Would you be assassinated before my eyes^’ Mr 
Cymon Tuggs, in a voice broken by emotion, expressed his dis- 
inclination to undergo the piocess of assassination before the eyes 
of an} body 

‘Then leave me,’ said Mrs Captain Waters. ‘Leave me, this 
night, for ever It is late let us return ’ 

Mr C}mon Tuggs sadly offered the hdy his arm, and escorted 
her to her lodgings He paused at the dooi^ — he felt a Platonic 
pressure of his hand ‘ Good night,’ he said, hesitating 

Good night,’ sobbed the lady Mi Cymon Tuggs paused 
again. 



BEHIND THE CURTAIN ^Sr 

‘ Won’t }ou ^\alk in, sii ^ ’ said the ser\ant IMr Tuggs hesitated 
Oh, that hesitation ^ He did ^^alL in 

‘Good night'’ said Mr C}mon Tuggs again, "when he reached 
the drawing-room 

‘Good night’’ leplicd Belinda, ‘and, if at an> period of my 
life, I — Hush ' ’ 1 he lady paused and stared w ith a stead\ ga/e 

ofhoiror, on the ashy countenance of Mr C}mon Tuggs There 
was a double knock at the stieet-door 

‘It IS my husband’’ said Belinda, as the captain’s 'voice was 
heard below 

‘And my famil} ’’ added Cymon Tuggs, as the \oices of his 
relatnes floated up the staiicase 

‘The curtain’ The curtain’’ gasped Mrs Captain Wateis, 
pointing to the window^, before which some chintz hangings weie 
closely drawn 

‘ But I have done nothing w rong,’ said the hesitating C} mon 
‘ The curtain ’ ’ reiteiated the frantic lad\ ‘ } ou will be murdered * 
This last appeal to his feelings was ii resistible The disma}ed 
C}mon concealed himself behind the cuitain with pantomimic 
suddenness 

Enter the captain, Joseph Tuggs, Mrs Tuggs, and Chaiiotta 
‘My dear,’ said the captain, ‘Lieutenant Slaughter’ Iwo iron- 
shod boots and one grutt \oice were heard by Mr C}mon to 
ad'vance, and acknowledge the honour of the intioduction The 
sabre of the lieutenant rattled hea\ily upon the floor, as he seated 
himself at the table Mr C}mon’s fears almost o\ercame his 
leason 

‘ The brandy, my dear ' ’ said the captain Here w^as a situation ’ 
They w^ere going to make a night of it ’ And IMr C} mon Tuggs 
was pent up behind the curtain and afraid to breathe ’ 

‘ Slaughter,’ said the captain, ‘ a cigar > ’ 

Now, Ml C}mon Tuggs ne\er could smoke without feeling it 
indispensably necessary to retire, immediately, and ne\er could 
smell smoke without a strong disposition to cough The cigars 
were introduced, the captain was a professed smoker, so was the 
lieutenant, so was Joseph Tuggs The apartment was small, the 
door was closed, the smoke powerful it hung m hea'vy wieaths 
over the room, and at length found its way behind the curtim 
Cymon luggs held his nose, his mouth, his breath It was all ot 
no use — out came the cough. 

‘Bless my soul” said the captain, ‘I beg youi paidon, Miss 
Tuggs You dislike smoking^’ 

‘ Oh, no , I don’t indeed,’ said Chaiiotta 
‘ It makes you cough ’ 

‘ Oh dear no ’ 

‘ \ou coughed just now ’ 
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® Me, Captain Waters ’ Loi ’ how can you say so ^ ' 

® Somebody coughed,’ said the captain 

certainly thought so,’ said Slaughter No, e\ei)body 
denied it 

‘ Fancy/ said the captain 
‘ IMust be/ echoed Slaughter 

Cigais lesumed — moie smoke — another cough — smothered, but 
violent 

‘ Damned odd ’ ’ said the captain, staring about him 
‘ Smg’lei ’ ’ ejaculated the unconscious Mr Joseph Tuggs 
Lieutenant Slaughtei looked first at one person mysteriously, 
then at another then, laid do\\n his cigar, then approached the 
window on tiptoe, and pointed with his right thumb over his 
shouldei, in the direction of the curtain 

‘ Slaughter ’ ’ ejaculated the captain, rising from table, ' what do 
you mean ^ ’ 

The lieutenant, in reply, drew back the cuitain and discoveied 
Jvlr. Cymon Tuggs behind it pallid vith apprehension, and blue 
with w^anting to cough. 

‘ Aha ^ ’ evclamed the captain, furiously. ‘ What do I see ^ 
Slaughter, your sabre ’ ’ 

‘ Cymon ' ’ screamed the Tuggses 
‘ Mercy ^ ’ said Belinda 
‘ Platonic ^ ’ gasped Cymon 

‘Your sabre ’’ roared the captain ‘Slaughtei — unhand me-— the 
\ illain’s life ' ’ 

‘ Murder 1 ’ screamed the Tuggses 
‘ Hold him fast, sir ’ ’ faintly articulated Cymon 
‘Water*’ exclaimed Joseph Tuggs— and Mr Cymon Tuggs and 
all the ladies forthwith fainted away, and foimed a tableau 

hlost willingly would we conceal the disastrous teimmation of 
the SIX w eeks’ acquaintance A troublesome form, and an arbitrary 
custom, howevei, piesciibe that a stoiy should have a conclusion, 
in addition to a commencement, w^e ha\e therefore no alternative 
Lieutenant Slaughter brought a message — the captain brought an 
action Ml Joseph Tuggs interposed — the lieutenant negotiated 
When Mr Cymon Tuggs recovered fiom the nervous disorder into 
which misplaced affection, and exciting circumstances, had plunged 
him, he found that his family had lost their pleasant acquaintance , 
that his father was minus fifteen hundred pounds , and the captain 
plus the piecise sum The money was paid to hush the matter up, 
but it got abroad notwithstanding, and there aie not wanting some 
who affirm that three designing impostors never found more easy 
dupes, than did Captain Waters, Mrs, Waters, and Lieutenant 
Slaughter, m the Tuggses at Ramsgate 
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CHAPTER V 

HORATIO SPVRklNS 

‘ Indeed, ni} lo\ e, he paid Teresa \ er) great attention on the last 
assembh night,’ said Mis Maldeiton, addiessing her spouse, who, 
aftei the fatigues of the da> in the Clt}, was sitting with a silk 
handkerchief o\er his head, and his feet on the fendei, drinking his 
port, — ‘\er} great attention, and I sa} again, e\ery possible 
encouragement ought to be gi\en him He positivel} must be 
asked dowm here to dine ’ 

‘\Miomust?’ inqmied Mr Malderton 

^Why, you know whom I mean, 111} deai — the young man with 
the black whiskers and the white cia-vat, who has just come out 
at our assembl} , and w horn all the girls are talking about. Il oimg 
deal me' what’s his name^ — Marianne, what u his name^’ 
continued IMrs Malderton, addressing her joungest daughter, who 
was engaged in netting a purse, and looking sentimental 

‘Mr Horatio Spaikins, ma,’ replied Miss Marianne, with a 
sigh 

‘ Oh ^ yes, to be sure — Hoiatio Sparkins,’ said Mrs ]\[alderton 
‘ Decidedly the most gentleman-like 5 oung man I er saw I am 
sure 111 the beautifull} -made coat he wore the other night, he looked 
like— like 

‘ Like Prince Leopold, ma — so noble, so full of sentiment * ’ 
suggested IMananne, m a tone of enthusiastic admiration 

‘ You should recollect, my dear,’ resumed Mrs Malderton, ‘ that 
Teresa is no»i eight-and-tw ent} , and that it really is \ery important 
that something should be done ’ ’ 

Miss Teresa Llalderton was a -^ery little girl, rather fat, with ver- 
milion cheeks, but good-humoured, and still disengaged, although, 
to do her justice, the misfortune aiose fiom no lack of pei severance 
on her pait In vam had she fluted for ten vears, m vain had 
Ml and ^Vlrs Malderton assiduously kept up an extensive acquaint- 
ance among the }Oung eligible bachelors of Camberwell, and even 
oi Yandsworth and Bnxton to sa} nothing of those v\ho ‘diopped 
in’ from town IMiss Malderton was as well known as the lion on 
the top of Northumberland House, and had an equal chance oi 
‘ going off ’ 

M am quite sure }ou’d like him,’ continued Mrs Malderton, 
^ he IS so gentlemanly ’ ’ 

‘So clever ? ’ said Miss Marianne 
‘ And has such a flow of language 1 ^ added IviisS Teresa. 
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^ He has a great respect foi you, my dear,’ said Mrs Malderton 
to her husband Mr Malderton coughed, and looked at the fire 

‘Yes, I’m sure he’s very much attached to pa’s society,’ said 
IMiss Marianne 

‘No doubt of It,’ echoed Miss Teiesa 

‘ Indeed, he said as much to me m confidence,’ observed Mrs 
Malderton 

‘Well, well,’ returned Mr Malderton, somew^hat flattered, ‘if I 
see him at the assembly to-morrow, peihaps I’ll ask him down 
I hope he knows we live at Oak Lodge, Camberwell, my deai ^ ’ 

‘ Of course — and that you keep a one-hoise cairiage ’ 

‘ I’ll see about it,’ said Mr Malderton, composing himself for a 
nap, ‘ I’ll see about it ’ 

Mr Malderton was a man wLose whole scope of ideas was 
limited to Lloyd’s, the Exchange, the India House, and the Bank 
A few successful speculations had raised him from a situation of 
obscurity and comparative poverty, to a state of affluence As 
frequently happens in such cases, the ideas of himself and his 
family became elevated to an extraordinary pitch as their means 
inci eased , they affected fashion, taste, and many other fooleries, m 
imitation of their betters, and had a very decided and becoming 
horror of anything which could, by possibility, be considered low 
He was hospitable from ostentation, illiberal from ignorance, and 
prejudiced from conceit Egotism and the love of display induced 
him to keep an excellent table convenience, and a love of good 
things of this life, ensured him plenty of guests He liked to ha\e 
clever men, or wfflat he considered such, at his table, because it was 
a great thing to talk about, but he never could enduie wfflat he 
called ‘ sharp fellow s ’ Probably, he cherished this feeling out of 
compliment to his two sons, who gave their respected parent no 
uneasiness m that particulai The family w^ere ambitious of forming 
acquaintances and connexions in some sphere of society superior to 
that in which they themselves moved, and one of the necessary 
consequences of this desire, added to their utter ignorance of the 
world beyond their own small circle, w^as, that any one who could 
lay claim to an acquaintance with people of rank and title, had 
a sure passport to the table at Oak Lodge, Cambeiwell 

The appearance of Mr Horatio Sparkins at the assembly, had 
excited no small degree of surprise and curiosity among its regular 
frequenters Who could he be ? He was evidently reserved, and 
apparently melancholy Was he a clergyman? — He danced too 
well A barrister > — He said he was not called He used very 
fine words, and talked a great deal Could he be a distinguished 
foreigner, come to England for the purpose of describing the 
country, its manners and customs, and frequenting public balls 
and public dinners, wuth the view of becoming acquainted wuth 
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high life, polished etiquette, and English refinement > — No, he had 
not a foieign accent Was he a surgeon, a contributor to the 
magazines, a ^^rlter of fashionable novels, 01 an artist^ — No, to 
each and all of these surmises, thcie existed some \ahd objection 
‘ — ‘Then,’ said ever} body, ‘he must be somtbod) ' — ‘I should 
think he must be,’ reasoned Mi Maldeiton, yithin himself, 
‘because he perctnes our supeiioiit}, and pa}s us so much 
attention ’ 

The night succeeding the comersation %\e ha\e just iccoided, 
yas ‘assembly night’ The double-fly yas ordered to be at the 
dooi of Oak Lodge at nine o’clock preciseh The Miss Maldertons 
yere dressed m sk\-blue satin trimmed yith artificial flowers , and 
Mis M (who was a little fat \^oman), m ditto ditto, looked like her 
eldest daughter multiplied by t\\o Mr Fredeiick Malderton, the 
eldest son, in full-dress costume, was the "very tdtal of a smart 
waitei, and j\Ir Thomas Malderton, the \oungest, yith his white 
dress-stock, blue coat, bright buttons, and red watch-ribbon, strongly 
resembled the portrait of that interesting, but rash \ oimg gentleman, 
George Bainwell E\er) member of the party had made up his or 
her mind to cultuate the acquaintance of hli Horatio Sparkins 
Miss Teresa, of couise, was to be as amiable and interesting as 
ladies of eight-and-tw enty on the look-out for a husband, usually 
are IMrs Malderton would be all smiles and graces i\Iiss 
hlaiianne would request the favour of some verses for her album 
Mr Malderton would patronise the great unknown by asking him 
to dinner Tom intended to ascertain the extent of his information 
on the interesting topics of snufl and cigars E\en Mr Frederick 
Malderton himself, the family authoiity on all points of taste, dicss, 
and fashionable arrangement, who had lodgings of his own m 
town, who had a free admission to Cox ent-garden theatre, who 
always dressed according to the fashions of the months, who went 
up the winter twice a-week in the season, and who actually had an 
intimate friend who once knew a gentleman who formerly lixed m 
the Albany, — exen he had determined that IMr Horatio Sparkins 
must be a dexilish good fellow, and that he would do him the 
honour of challenging him to a game at billiards 

The fiist object that met the anxious e}es of the expectant family 
on their entrance into the ball-ioom, was the interesting Horatio, 
with his hair blushed off his forehead, and his e}es fixed on the 
ceiling, reclining m a contemplatixe attitude on one of the seats 
‘ There he is, my dear,’ whispered Mrs Malderton to Mr 
Malderton 

‘ How like Lord Byron ’’ murmured Miss Teresa 

‘ Or Montgomery ’’ whispered Miss Marianne 

‘ Or the portraits of Captain Cook ’ ’ suggested Tom 

‘Tom — don’t be an ass*’ said his fathei, who checked him on 
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all occasions, piobabiy with a mcw to pi event his becoming ‘sharp’ 
— which was very unnecessaiy 

The elegant Sparkins attitudinised with admirable effect, until 
the family had crossed the lOom He then staited up, with the 
most natural appearance of surprise and delight, accosted Mrs 
Malderton with the utmost cordiality , saluted the > oung ladies in 
the most enchanting manner, bo^^ed to, and shook hands with, 
Mr Malderton, with a degree of respect amounting almost to 
veneiation , and returned the greetings of the two young men in a 
half-gratified, half-patronismg manner, which fully convinced them 
that he must be an important, and, at the same time, condescending 
personage 

‘ Miss Maldeiton,’ said Horatio, after the oidinaiy salutations, 
and bowing very low, ‘ ma> I be permitted to presume to hope that 

you wall allow me to have the pleasure ’ 

‘ I don’t ihink I am engaged,’ said Miss Teresa, with a dreadful 

affectation of indifference — ‘ but, really — so many ’ 

Horatio looked handsomely miserable 

‘ I shall be most happy,’ simpeied the inteiesting Teresa, at last 
Horatio’s countenance brightened up, like an old hat m a shower 
of rain 

‘ A very genteel young man, certainly ’ ’ said the gratified Mr. 
Malderton, as the obsequious Sparkins and his partner joined the 
quadrille w hich w^as just forming 

‘ He has a remarkably good address,’ said Mr Fiedenck 
‘Yes, he is a prime fellow,’ interposed Tom, w^ho always managed 
to put his foot m It — ‘ he talks just like an auctioneer ’ 

‘ Tom ^ ’ said his father solemnly, ‘ I think I desiied you, before, 
not to be a fool.’ Tom looked as happy as a cock on a diizzly 
morning 

‘ How delightful ’ ’ said the interesting Horatio to his partner, as 
they pxomenaded the room at the conclusion of the set — ‘how 
delightful, how’’ refreshing it is, to retire fiom the cloudy storms, the 
vicissitudes, and the troubles, of life, even if it be but for a few 
short fleeting moments and to spend those moments, fading and 
evanescent though they be, m the delightful, the blessed society of 
one individual — whose frowns would be death, whose coldness would 
be madness, whose falsehood w ould be rum, whose constancy would 
be bliss, the possession of w^hose affection would be the brightest 
and best rew^ard that Heaven could bestow on man ^ ’ 

‘What feeling J what sentiment’’ thought Miss Teresa, as she 
leaned more heavily on her companion’s arm 

‘ But enough — enough ’ ’ resumed the elegant Sparkins, w ith a 
theatrical air ‘ What have I said ^ w’^hat hav e I — I — to do w ith 
sentiments like these ’ Miss Malderton ’ — here he stopped short — 
‘ may I hope to be permitted to offer the humble tribute of ’ 
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‘ Real!}, Mr Sparkins,’ returned the eniaptured Teresa, blushing 
in the si^eetest confusion, ‘ I must refer you to papa I ne\er can, 
^Mthout his consent, \entme to ’ 

^ Siueh he cannot object ’ 

^ Oh, \es Indeed, indeed, you know him not'* interrupted 
IMiss leresa, well knowing theie was nothing to fear, but wishing 
to make the inteniew lesemble a scene m some romantic no\el 
‘ He cannot object to my ofleiing }ou a glass of ntgus,’ returned 
the adoiable Spirkms, with some surpiise 

‘Is that alP’ thought the disappointed Teresa ‘What a fuss 
about nothing ’ ’ 

‘ It w ill gn e me the greatest pleasure, sir, to see ^ ou to dinnei at 
Oak Lodge, Cambeiwell, on Sunday next at ii^e o’clock, if ^ou 
have no better engagement,’ said ISIr JMaldeiton, at the conclusion 
of the evening, as he and his sons were standing in con^e^satlon 
with Mr Hoiatio Sparkins 

Horatio bow ed his acknow ledgments, and accepted the flattering 
ill's itation 

‘ I must confess,’ continued the father, offering his snufl-box to 
his new acquaintance, ‘ that I don’t enjo} these assemblies half so 
much as the comfort — I had almost said the iuxur} — of Oak Lodge 
Ihe) ha\e no great charms for an elderl} man ’ 

‘ And aftei all, sir, what is man said the metaph^slcal Sparkins 
‘ I say, w hat is man ^ ’ 

‘ Ah 1 \ei> true,’ said Mr Malderton , Gerytiue’ 

‘ We know that w e In e and breathe,’ continued Horatio , ‘ that 

we ha\e wants and wishes, desires and appetites ’ 

‘ Certaml},’ said Ivlr Frederick Malderton, looking profound 
‘ I say, we know that we exist,’ repeated Horatio, raising his 
\ oice, ‘ but there w e stop , there, is an end to our know ledge , 
there, is the summit of our attainments , there, is the termination of 
our ends What more do w^e know > ’ 

‘ Nothing,’ replied IMr Frederick — than whom no one w^as more 
capable of answering for himself in that particular Tom was about 
to hazard something, but, fortunatel) for his reputation, he caught 
his fathei s angr) e\ e, and slunk oft like a pupp} con\ icted of pett} 
larcen-^ 

‘Upon my woid,’ ^^^aid Mr Malderton the elder, as they were 
returning home in the fl>, ‘ that IMr Sparkins is a wonderful }oung 
man Such surprising knowledge > such extraoidinar) information ^ 
and such a splendid mode of expressing himself ’ ’ 

‘ I think he must be somebody in disguise,’ said Miss Marianne 
‘ How charmmgl) romantic ’ ’ 

‘He talks very loud and nicely,’ tmiidl) observed Tom, ‘but I 
don’t exactly understand wLat he means ’ 

‘ I almost begin to despair of you; understanding an} thing, Tom,’ 
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said his father, ^\ho, of course, had been much enlightened by Mr 
Horatio Sparkins’s conversation 

‘ It stiikes me, Tom,' said Miss Teresa, ‘ that you have made 
yourself very ridiculous this evening ' 

‘ No doubt of it,’ cried everybody — and the iinfoitunate Tom 
reduced himself into the least possible space That night, Mr and 
!Mrs Malderton had a long conveisation respecting their daughters 
prospects and future arrangements Miss Teiesa went to bed, con- 
sidering whether, in the event of her marrying a title, she could 
conscientiously encourage the visits of her present associates , and 
dreamed, all night, of disguised noblemen, large routs, ostrich plumes, 
bridal favours, and Horatio Sparkms 

Various surmises were hazarded on the Sunday morning, as to 
the mode of conveyance which the an\iously-e\pected Horatio 
would adopt Did he keep a gig ^ — was it possible he could come 
on horseback ? — or would he patronize the stage ^ These, and other 
vaiious conjectures of equal importance, engrossed the attention of 
Mis Malderton and her daughteis during the whole morning after 
church 

‘ Upon my w ord, my dear, it’s a most annoying thing that that 
vulgar brother of yours should have invited himself to dine here 
to-day,’ said Mr Maldeiton to his wife ‘ On account of Mr 
Sparkins’s coming down, I purposely abstained from asking any 
one but Flamwell And then to think of your brothei — a trades- 
man — It’s insufferable ’ I declare I wouldn’t have him mention his 
shop, before our new guest — no, not for a thousand pounds ' I 
w ouldn’t care if he had the good sense to conceal the disgrace he is 
to the family , but he’s so fond of his horrible business, that he luill 
let people know what he is ’ 

Mr Jacob Barton, the individual alluded to, was a large grocei , 
so vulgar, and so lost to all sense of feeling, that he actually never 
scrupled to avoiv that he wasn’t above his business ‘ he’d made his 
money by it, and he didn’t care who know’d it ’ 

^ Ah ' Fiamw^ell, my dear fellow^ how’- d’ye do ^ ’ said Mr 
IMalderton, as a little spofhsh man, wuth green spectacles, entered 
the room ‘ You got my note ^ ’ 

‘Yes, I did , and here I am m consequence ’ 

‘ You don’t happen to know this Mr Sparkms by name > You 
know everybody ^ ’ 

Mr Flamwell was one of those gentlemen of remarkably extensn e 
information whom one occasionally meets in society, who pretend 
to know everybody, but in leality know^ nobody At Malderton’s, 
where any stories about great people were leceived with a greedy 
ear, he was an especial fa\ourite , and, knowing the kind of people 
he had to deal with, he carried his passion of claiming acquaintance 
with everybody, to the most immoderate length He had rather a 
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singiilai a\ of telling his greatest lies in a parenthesis, and w ith an 
air ot self-denial, as if he feared being thought egotistical 

‘\\h}, no, I don’t Lnoi\ him by that name,’ returned Flami\eli, 
111 a low tone, and \\ith an air of immense importance. ‘ I ha\e no 
doubt I knoi\ him, though Is he tall?’ 

‘ Ivliddle-si/ed,’ said IMiss Teresa 

‘ With black hair ^ inquired Flamwell, hazarding a bold guess 
‘Yes,’ returned Miss leresa, eagerl} 

‘ Rather a snub nose ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said the disappointed Teresa, ‘ he has a Roman nose ’ 

‘ I said a Roman nose, didn’t inquiied Flann\ell ^ He’s an 
elegant } oung man ^ ’ 

‘ Oh, ceitainh ’ 

‘ With remarkably prepossessing manneis ^ ’ 

‘ Oh, }es > ’ said all the famil} together ‘ You must know him 
‘Yes, I thought }0u knew him, if he ^^as an}bod>,’ triumphantly 
exclaimed !Mr Malderton ‘ Y ho d’N e think he is ? ’ 

‘Yh}, from ^our desciiption,’ said Flamwell, ruminating, and 
sinking his \oice, almost to a ^’vhisper, ‘he bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Honourable Augustus Iitz-Edyaid Fit?- John Fit^- 
Osboine He’s a \Lr\ talented }Oung man, and lathei eccentric 
It’s cxtiemcl} piolnble he ma\ ha\e changed his luire loi some 
temporar} purpose ’ 

ieresa’s heait beat high Could he be the Honouiablc Augustus 
Intz-Edyard Fitz-John Fit^-Osboine ’ Y hat a name to be elegantly 
tngiaied upon tyo glazed cards, tied together sMth a pnece of white 
satin ribbon ^ ‘The Honourable IMrs Augustus Fitz-Edward Fitz- 
John Fitz-Osbome ’ ’ The thought was transport 

‘It’s fi\e minutes to fise,’ said Mr Malderton, looking at his 
w atch ‘ I hope he’s not going to disappoint us ’ 

‘ There he is ” exclaimed JMiss Teiesa, as a loud double-knock 
was heard at the door E\enbod} endeavoured to look — as people 
when they particular!} expect a visitor alwa}s do— as if the} were 
perfectl} unsuspicious of the approach of an} body 

The loom-door opened — ‘ IMr Barton ? said the servant 
‘ Confound the man ^ ’ mui mured Malderton ‘ Ah ? my dear 
sir, how dhe do ^ An) news^’ 

‘Yha no,’ letiiined the grorei, m his usual bliift mannei ‘No, 
none pai tickler None that I am much aw 11c uf Flow dhe do, 
gals and bo}s^ ]\Ii Fianiwell, sir— glut to see vmii ’ 

'Here’s Mr Sparkms said Tom, who had been looking out at 
the window, ‘on suc/i a black horse’’ There was Horatio, sure 
enough, on a large black horse, curv ettmg and prancing along, like 
an Astley’s supernumerary After a great deal of reining in, and 
pulling up, with the accompaniments of snorting, rearing, and 
kicking, the animal consented to stop at about a hundred }ards 

L 
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fiom the gate, \^hele Mr Sparkins dismounted, and confided him 
to the caie of Mr Malderton’s groom The ceiemony of intro- 
duction was gone thiough, m all due foim Mr Flamwell looked 
fiom behind his gieen spectacles at Horatio with an air of mys- 
terious importance and the gallant Hoiatio looked unutterable 
things at Teresa 

Ms he the Honourable Mi Augustus What’s - his - name ^ ’ 
whispered Mis Malderton to Flamwell, as he was escoitmg her 
to the dimng-ioom 

‘ Why, no — at least not exactly,’ returned that great authority — 

* not exactly ’ 

‘ Who ts he then ^ ’ 

‘Hush’’ said Flamwell, nodding his head with a giave air, 
importing that he knew^ veiy well, but was prevented, by some 
giave reasons of state, from disclosing the important seciet It 
might be one of the ministers making himself acquainted with the 
\iews of the people 

Mil Spailuns,’ said the delighted Mis Maldeiton, ‘piay di\ide 
the ladies John, put a chair for the gentleman between Miss 
Teresa and Miss Maiianne’ This was addiessed to a man who, 
on oidinaiy occasions, acted as half-groom, half-gardenei , but who, 
as It was iinpoitant to make an impiession on Mr Sparkins, had 
been foiced into a white neckerchief and shoes, and touched up, 
and brushed, to look like a second footman 

The dinner w as excellent , Horatio w^as most attentive to Miss 
Teresa, and every one felt in high spirits, except Mr Malderton, 
who, knowing the propensity of his brothei-in-law’’, Mr Baiton, 
endured that sort of agony which the newspapers inform us is 
experienced by the suiroundmg neighbourhood when a pot-boy 
hangs himself m a ha} -loft, and w^hich is ‘ much easiei to be 
imagined thin described ’ 

‘Have }ou seen your friend, Sir Thomas Noland, lately, 
Flamwell?’ inquired Mi Maldeiton, casting a sidelong look at 
Horatio, to see w^hat effect the mention of so great a man had 
upon him 

‘Why, no — ^not very lately I saw^ Loid Gubbleton the day 
befoie }esterda} ’ 

‘Ah’ I hope his loidship is verywelP’ said Malderton, in a 
tone of the greatest inteiest It is scarcely necessary to say that, 
until that moment, he had been quite innocent of the existence 
of such a pel son 

‘Why, yes, he was veiy well — \ery well indeed He’s a 
devilish good fellow I met him in the City, and had a long 
chat with him Indeed, I’m rathei intimate wuth him I couldn’t 
stop to talk to him as long as I could wish, though, because I 
was on my way to a banker’s, a \eiy iich man, and a member of 
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Pailiamentj ^^ith whom I •'m also lather, indeed I may say vei}, 
intimate ’ 

M know whom }Oii mean,’ letmned the host, consequential!} — 
in lealit} knowing as much about the matter as Plamwell himself. 
‘ He has a capital business ’ 

Tins was touching on a dangerous topic 

‘lalking ot Inismess,’ interposed ]\Ii Paiton, fiom the centre 
of the table AV gentleman whom }oii knew \tjy well, Malderton, 
befoie }Ou made that hist luck} spec ot }ouis, called at our shop 
the othei da}, and ' 

‘Baiton, may I tiouble }Ou for a potato^’ inteiiuptcd the 
wi etched master of the house, hoping to nip the stoi\ in the bud 
‘Ceitamh,’ letuined the grocer, quite insensible of his biothci-m- 
law’s object — ‘and he said m a aei} plain mannei ' 

if }ou please,’ mteirupted Maldeiton again, dreading 
the termination of the anecdote, and feaiing a lepetition of the 
w Old ‘ shop ’ 

‘He said, ':a\s he,’ conPnued the culpiit, aftei dtspatchmg the 
potato , be, how goes on \our business^ So I said, jokingly 
— ^ou know nn wa^ — si}s I, Fm nc^ei abo\e m\ business, and I 
hope m\ business will ne\ei be abo\e me Ha, ha ’ ’ 

‘Ml Siaikms ’ said the host, ^alnl} endeatoiuing to conceal his 
disma} , ‘ a glass of w me ^ ’ 

‘ ith the utmost pleasuie, sir ’ 

‘ Happy to see } ou ’ 

‘ Thank } 011 ’ 

‘ e w^ere talking the otliei evening,’ resumed the host, addiessmg 
Hoiatio, parti} with the '\iew of displa}mg the comeisationalpoweis 
of bis new^ acquaintance, and partly m the hope of di owning the 
grocer’s stories — ‘ w e w ere talking the other night about the nature 
of man Yom argument stmek me ^el} foicibl} ’ 

‘And me,’ said IMi Fiederick Horatio made a graceful inclina- 
tion of the head 

‘Pra}, what is \our opimon of woman, IMi Spaikms?’ aiquired 
Mrs iMaldePon 1 he }oiing Ladies sim pen. d 

‘ ^lan,’ leplicd Plomtio, ‘ man, wh<.thci he langcd the bnght, 
flowei} plains of a second Eden, 01 the n 01 e stuilc, barren, and 
I ma\ sa\, commonplace legions, to which we am compelled to 
accustom ouisehts, in times such as these , man, under an} circum- 
stances, 01 in any place — whether be wcic bending beneath the 
withering blasts of the frigid zone, 01 scoicbing under die rais of a 
\ertical sun — man, lathout i.oman, would be — alone 

‘ I am lei} happ\ to find }0u entertain such honourable opinions, 
Mr Sparkins,’ said hlis ]\Ialderton 

‘And I,’ added jMiss Teresa Horatio looked his aeiight, and 
the }oiing lad} blushed 
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^Now, It’s my opinion ’ said Mr Barton 

‘ I know what you’re going to say,’ interposed Malderton, deter- 
mined not to give his i elation another opportunity, ‘and I don’t 
agree with you ’ 

‘ What ’ ’ inquired the astonished grocer 

‘ I am sorry to differ from you, Barton,’ said the host, in as posi- 
tive a manner as if he really A^eie contradicting a position which 
the other had laid down, ‘ but I cannot give my assent to what I 
consider a very monstrous proposition ’ 

‘ But I meant to say ’ 

‘ You never can convince me,’ said Malderton, with an air of 
obstinate deteimmation ‘ Nevei ’ 

‘And I,’ said Mr Frederick, following up his father’s attack, 

‘ cannot entirely agree in Mr Spaikms’s argument ’ 

‘ What ' ’ said Horatio, who became more metaphysical, and more 
aigumentative, as he saw the female part of the family listening m 
wondering delight— ‘ vhat » Is effect the consequence of cause? 
Is cause the piecursor of effect^’ 

‘ That’s the point,’ said Flamwell 
‘ To be suie,’ said Mr Malderton 

‘ Because, if effect is the consequence of cause, and if cause does 
precede effect, I apprehend you aie wrong,’ added Hoiatio 
‘ Decidedly,’ said the toad-eating Fhmw(.ll 
‘ At least, I apprehend that to be the just and logical deduction > ’ 
said Spaikms, in a tone of interrogation 

‘No doubt of it,’ chimed in Flam\\ell again ‘It settles the 
point ’ 

‘ Well, perhaps it does,’ said hli Frederick , ‘ I didn’t see it 
befoie ’ 

‘ I don’t exactly see it now,’ thought the giocer, ‘but I suppose 
it’s all light ’ 

‘Hov vondeifully clever he is *’ whispered Mis Maldeiton tohei 
daughteis, as they letiied to the diawing-ioom 

‘Oh, he’s quite a love>’ said both the young ladies together, 
‘he talks like an oncle He must ha\e seen a gieat deal of 
life’ 

The gentlemen being left to themselves, a pause ensued, during 
which eveijbody looked veiy grave, as if they were quite overcome 
by the piofoimd natuie of the previous discussion Flamw^ell, who 
had made up his mind to find out w^ho and what ILi Hoiatio 
SpaiLins leall} was, fiist broke silence 

‘Excuse me, sii,’ said that distinguished personage, ‘I presume 
you have studied for the bar> I thought of entering once, myself 
■ — indeed, I’m rather intimate with some of the highest ornaments 
of that distinguished profession ’ 

‘ N — no ' ’ said Horatio, wuth a little hesitation , ‘ not exactly ’ 
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^ But you ha\ e been much among the silk go^^ns, or I mistake ^ ’ 
inquired Flamwell, defcrentialh 

‘ Neail} all my life,’ letiirned Spaikins 

The question -was thus piett} -well settled m the mind of Mr 
Flaimell He was a \oung gentleman ‘ about to be called 

‘ I shouldn’t like to be a barrister,’ said Tom, speaking for the 
first time, and looking round the table to find soinebod\ who would 
notice the lemaik 

No one made any repl} 

‘I shouldn’t like to wear a wig,’ said Tom, hazarding another 
observation 

‘lorn, I beg you will not make yourself ridiculous,’ said his 
father ‘ Pray listen, and impio^e yourself by the com ersation }Ou 
hear, and don’t be constantly making these absuid lemarks ’ 

‘Very well, father,’ replied the unfortunate Tom, who had not 
spoken a w ord since he had asked foi another slice of beef at a 
quaiter-past fi\e o’clock, p m , and it was then eight 

‘Well, Tom,’ obsened his good-natured uncle, ‘ne\er mind ^ / 

think with you /shouldn t like to wear a wig I’d lathti weai an 
apron ’ 

Mr Malderton coughed Molenth !Mi Barton resumed — ‘For if 
a man’s abo\e ins business ’ 

The cough returned with tenfold \iolence, and did not ctase untd 
the unfortunate cause of it, m his alaim, had quite forgotten what 
he intended to sa> 

‘Mr Sparkins,’ said Flamwell, returning to the charge, 'do you 
happen to know" Mr Delafontaine, of Bedfoid-square 

‘ I ha\e exchanged cards with him, since which, indeed, 1 haie 
had an oppoitunity of ser\mg him consideiably,’ replied Hoiatio, 
slightly colouring , no doubt, at ha\ mg been betiayed into making 
the acknow"ledgment 

‘You are \ery luck), if you ha\e had an oppoitunity of obliging 
that great man,’ obser\ed Flamwell, with an air of profound lespect 
‘ I don’t know who he is,’ he whisptied to ilvir ISLalderton, confi- 
dentially , as the} follow ed Horatio up to the draw mg-room ‘ It’s 

quite clear, howevei, that he belongs to the law, and that he is some- 
bod) of great importance, and % er\ highly connected ’ 

‘ No doubt, no doubt,’ returned his companion 
The remainder of the e\ening passed away most dehghtfulh 
Mr Malderton, idie\ed fiom his apprehensions by the circumstance 
of Mr Bartons falling into a profound sleep, was as affable and 
gracious as possible Miss Teresa phyed the ‘Fall of Pans,’ as 
Mr Sparkins declared, in a most masteily manner, and both of 
them, assisted by Mr Fredeiick, tried o\er glees and tiios without 
number , they having made the pleasing discovery that their \oices 
haimomsed beautifull) To be sure, they all sang the first part. 
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and Horatio, in addition to the slight drawback of having no ear, 
was perfectly innocent of knowing a note of music ^ still, they passed 
the tune vei} agieeably, and it was past twelve o’clock befoie 
Sparlvins ordered the mourning-coach-lookmg steed to be brought 
out — an oidei which was only complied with, on the distinct undei- 
standing that he w^as to repeat his visit on the folio wang Sunday 
‘ But, perhaps, Mi Sparkms wall form one of our paity to-moiiow 
evening ^ ’ suggested Mrs M ‘ Mr Malderton intends taking the 
gills to see the pantomime ’ Mi Spaikms bowed, and promised to 
join the paity m box 48, m the course of the evening 

^ We wall not tax you foi the morning,’ said Miss Teiesa, hewutch- 
ingl} ; ‘ for ma is going to take us to all sorts of places, shopping 
I know that gentlemen have a gieat hoiroi of that employment’ 
Ml Spaikms bowed again, and declaied that he should be delighted, 
but business of impoitance occupied him in the morning Flamw^ell 
looked at Maldeiton significantly — ‘It’s term time ’’ he whispeied 
At tw^elve o’clock on the following moinmg, the ‘ fly ’ w^as at the 
dooi of Oak Lodge, to convey Mrs Maldeiton and hei daughters 
on their expedition foi the day They were to dine and dress foi 
the play at a friend’s house Eirst, driving thither with their band- 
boxes, they departed on their fiist eriand to make some pmchases 
at Messrs Jones, Spiuggins, and Smith’s, of Tottenham-court-road , 
after which, they weie to go to Redmayne’s in Bond-street, thence, 
to innumerable places that no one ever heard of The young 
ladies beguiled the tediousness of the iide b} eulogising hlr Hoiatio 
Spaikms, scolding then mamma foi taking them so far to save a 
shilling, and wondeimg whethei the} should evei reach their desti- 
nation At length, the vehicle stopped bcfoie a dirt} -looking 
ticketed Imen-di apex’s shop, wuth goods of all Linds, and labels of 
all soits and sizes, m the window Theie were diopsical figuies of 
seven with a little three-fai things in the coiiiei , ‘peifcctly invisible 
to the naked e}e,’ thiee bundled and fift} thousand ladies’ boas, 
one shilling and a penny halfpenny , leal Fiench kid shoes, at 
tw^o and mnepence pei pair , giecn paiasols, at an equally cheap 
rate , and ‘ cveiy description of goods,’ as the piopnetois said — and 
the} must know best — ‘ fift} pei cent undei cost puce ’ 

‘ Loi ! ma, wdiat a place }ou have biought us to’’ said Miss 
Teiesa , ‘ what loould Mi Spaikms sa} if he could see us ’ ’ 

‘Ah ’ what, indeed ’’ said Miss Marianne, hoinfied at the idea 
‘ Pray be seated, ladies ^^hat is the fiist article^ ’ inquired the 
obsequious mastei of the ceiemomes of the establishment, who, m 
his laige white neckcloth and formal tie, looked like a bad ‘poitiait 
of a gentleman ’ m the Somei set-house exhibition 
‘ I want to see some silks,’ answered hlis Ivlalderton 
‘ Dnectly, ma’am — Mr Smith ’ Where n JMr Smith ? ' 

‘ Here, sii,’ cried a voice at the back of the shop 
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‘ Pray make haste, ISIr Smith,’ said the j\ 1 C ‘ You nevei are to 
be found when }ou’ic wanted, sii ’ 

jMi Smith, thus enjoined to use all possible despatch, leaped over 
the countei with great agility, and placed himself befoie the new In- 
armed ciistomeis Ivlis IMaldeiton utteied a faint scieam, Miss 
leiesa, who had been stooping down to talk to hei sistei, laised liei 
head, and beheld — Hoiatio Spaikins ' 

AVe will diaw a \cil,’ as novel-wnteis sa3,o^ei the scene that 
ensued The m^steiious, philosophical, romantic, metaphjsical 
Spaikms — he who, to the inteiesting leiesa, seemed like the 
embodied idea of the }oung dukes and poetical exquisites in blue 
silk diessing-gowns, and ditto ditto slippers, of whom she had lead 
and dreamed, but had ne\er expected to behold, was suddenl} con- 
\erted into Mr Samuel Smith, the assistant at a ‘cheap shop, ’ the 
junioi paitnei in a slipper} him of some three weeks’ existence 
The dignified e\amshment of the hero of Oak Lodge, on this unex- 
pected recognition, could onh be equalled b} that of a furtne dog 
with a considerable kettle at his tail All the hopes of the Malder- 
tons were destined at once to melt aw a}, like the kmon ices at a 
Compan}’s dinner, Almack’s was still to them ''s distant as the 
Noith Pole , and Ivliss Teresa had as much chance of a husband as 
Captain Ross had of the north-west passage 

Yeaisha\e elapsed since the occuiiencc of this dicadful moining 
The daisies ha\e thricc bloomed on Cambei well-green the spaiiows 
ha%e thiice lepeated their \cinal chiips in Cambeiwell-gio\e , but 
the IMiss Maldertons aie still unmated !Miss leiesa’s case is more 
despeiatc than e\er, but Flamwell is }tt in the zenith ot his 
reputation, and the family ha\e the same predilection foi aristo- 
cratic personages, with an incieased aieision to anything iou^ 


CHAPTER VI 

THE FLVCK tElI 

One winter’s e\tnm2, tow aids the close of the \car 1800, 01 within 
a }cai or two of that time, a }Oung medical piactitionei, leccnth 
established m business, was sorted by a cheeifui hre in his little 
paiiour, listening to the wind which was beating the rain m pattering 
drops against the window, or lumbling dismally in tliL. chinmt\ 
The night w as w et and cold , he had been w alking through mud 
and water the whole da}, and was now comfortabh reposing 111 his 
dressing-gown and slippeis, more than half asleep and less than half 
awake, le^ohing a thousand matters in his wandeiiiig imagination. 
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First, he thought how hard the wind was blowing, and how the cold, 
sharp rain would be at that moment beating in his face, if he were 
not comfortably housed at home Then, his mind reverted to his 
annual Christmas visit to his native place and dearest friends , he 
thought how glad they would ail be to see him, and how happy it 
would make Rose if he could only tell her that he had found a 
patient at last, and hoped to have more, and to come down again, 
m a few months’ time, and marry her, and take her home to gladden 
his lonely fireside, and stimulate him to fresh exertions Then, he 
began to wonder when his first patient would appear, or whether he 
was destined, by a special dispensation of Providence, never to have 
any patients at all ^ and then, he thought about Rose again, and 
dropped to sleep and dreamed about her, till the tones of her sweet 
merry voice sounded m his ears, and her soft tiny hand rested on 
his shouldei 

There was a hand upon his shoulder, but it was neither soft nor 
tiny, its owner being a corpulent round-headed boy, who, in con- 
sideration of the sum of one shilling per week and his food, was let 
out by the parish to carry medicine and messages As theie was 
no demand for the medicine, however, and no necessity for the 
messages, he usually occupied his unemployed hours — averaging 
fourteen a day — in abstracting peppermint drops, taking animal 
nouiishment, and going to sleep 

* A lady, sir — a lady ' ’ whispered the boy, rousing his master w ith 
a shake 

‘ What lady > ’ cried our friend, starting up, not quite certain that 
his dream was an illusion, and half expecting that it might be Rose 
herself — ‘ What lady ^ Where ? ’ 

‘ Theu^ sir ’ ’ replied the boy, pointing to the glass door leading 
into die surgery, with an expression of alarm which the very unusual 
apparition of a customer might have tended to excite 

The surgeon looked towards the door, and started himself, for 
an instant, on beholding the appearance of his unlooked-for visitor 
It w^as a singularly tall woman, dressed m deep mourning, and 
standing so close to the door that her face almost touched the 
glass The upper part of hei figure was carefully muffled in a black 
shawl, as if for the purpose of concealment, and her face was 
shrouded by a thick black veil She stood perfectly erect, her 
figure was diawm up to its full height, and though the surgeon felt 
that the eyes beneath the veil were fixed on him, she stood perfectly 
motionless, and evinced, by no gesture whatever, the slightest 
consciousness of his having turned towards her 

‘ Do >ou wish to consult me he inquired, with some hesitation, 
holding open the door It opened inwards, and therefore the action 
did not alter the position of the figure, w hich still remained motion- 
less on the same spot. 
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A PATIENT TOR A YOUNG DOCTOR 

She slightly inclined her head, in token of acquiescence 
‘ Pra} alk in/ said the surgeon 
The figure moved a step forward ^ and then, turning its head 
m the direction of the bo} — to his infinite horror — appeared to 
hesitate 

‘Lea\e the room, Tom/ said the >oung man, addressing the 
bo}, vhose large round e}es had been extended to their utmost 
width duiing this brief interMCw ‘Draw the curtain, and shut 
the door ’ 

The bo\ drew a green curtain across the glass part of the door, 
retired into the smger}, closed the door after him, and immediately 
applied one of his large eyes to the keyhole on the other side 
The surgeon drew a chair to the fiie, and motioned the visitor 
to a seat Ihe mysterious figure slowly moved towards it As 
the blaze shone upon the black dress, the surgeon obseived that 
the bottom of it was saturated with mud and ram 
‘ You are verv wet,’ he said 
‘ I am,’ said the stranger, m a low deep v oice 
‘ And V ou are ill ^ added the surgeon, compassionatel} , for the 
tone w as that of a person m pain 

‘I am/ was the reply — ‘very ill rot bodih,but mentally It 
IS not for mvself, or on mv own behalf,’ continued the sti anger 
‘that I come to vou If I laboured undei bodilv disease, I sho'uld 
not be out, alone, at such an hour, or on such a night as this , and 
if I were afflicted with it, twent\-four hours hence, God knows how 
gladly I would lie down and pray to die It is for another that I 
beseech your aid, sir I may be mad to ask it for him — I think 
I am , but, night after night, through the long dreary hours of 
watching and weeping, the thought has been ever present to my 
mind , and though ev en I see the hopelessness of human assistance 
availing him, the baie thought of laying him m his grave without 
It makes my blood run cold ' ’ And a shudder, such as the surgeon 
well knew art could not produce, trembled through the speaker’s 
frame 

There was a desperate earnestness in this womans manner, that 
went to the young man’s heart He was young m his profession, 
and had not yet witnessed enough of the miseries which are daily 
piesented before the eyes of its members, to have grown com- 
paratively callous to human suifenng 

‘ If,’ he said, rising hastilv, ‘the person of whOiii you speak, be 
m so hopeless a condition as y ou describe, not a moment is to be 
lost I will go with you instantly Yliy did you not obtain medical 
advice before ^ ’ 

‘ Because it would have been useless before — because it is useless 
even now,’ replied the woman, clasping her hands passionately 
The surgeon gazed, for a moment, on the black veil, as if to 
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asceitain the expression of the features beneath it its thickness, 
however, rendered such a result impossible 

‘You aie ill/ he said, gently, ‘ although you do not know it The 
fever which has enabled you to bear, without feeling it, the fatigue 
you have e\idently undeigone, is burning within you now Put 
that to }Oui lips,’ he continued, pouring out a glass of water — 

‘ compose yourself foi a few moments, and then tell me, as calmly 
as you can, what the disease of the patient is, and how long he has 
been ill When I know what it is necessaiy I should know, to 
render my visit seiviceable to him, I am leady to accompany 
you ’ 

The sti anger lifted the glass of water to her mouth, without 
raising the veil, put it down again untasted, and burst into 
teais 

‘ I know,’ she said, sobbing aloud, ‘ that what I say to you now, 
seems like the lavings of fe\er I have been told so before, less 
kindly than by you I am not a young woman , and they do say, 
that as life steals on tow^ards its final close, the last short remnant, 
woithless as it may seem to all beside, is deaier to its possessor 
than all the years that have gone before, connected though they 
be with the lecollection of old friends long since dead, and young 
ones — childien perhaps — who have fallen off from, and forgotten 
one as completely as if they had died too My natural teim of 
life cannot be many years longer, and should be dear on that 
account , but I would lay it down without a sigh — with cheeifulncss 
— with joy — if what I tell you now, were only false, or imaginary 
To-monow moining he of w^hom I speak will be, I hiow^ though 
I wmild fain think otherwise, beyond the reach of human aid , and 
yet, to-night, though he is in deadly peril, you must not see, and 
could not serve, him ’ 

‘ I am unwilling to inciease youi distress,’ said the surgeon, aftei 
a short pause, ‘ by making any comment on w^hat you have just 
said, or appealing desirous to investigate a subject you are so 
anxious to conceal , but there is an inconsistency in your statement 
w^hich I cannot reconcile with probability This person is dying to- 
night, and I cannot see him when my assistance might possibly 
avail, you appiehend it will be useless to-morrow, and yet you 
would have me see him then ’ If he be, indeed, as dear to you, 
as your words and manner w^ould imply, wdiy not try to save 
his life befoie delay and the piogiess of his disease lender it 
impiacticable ^ ’ 

‘God help me ’ ’ exclaimed the woman, weeping bitterly, ‘how 
can I hope strangers wall believe w^hat appears incredible, even 
to myself^ You will not see him then, sii^’ she added, risihg 
suddenly 

‘ I did not say that I declined to see him,’ replied the surgeon , 
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‘ but I warn you, that if you persist in this extraordinaiy procras- 
tination, and the individual dies, a fearful responsibility rests 
with you ' 

^The responsibility will rest heavily somewhere,’ replied the 
stranger bitterly AVhate\ei responsibility rests with me, I am 
content to beai, and ready to answei ’ 

‘ As I incur none,’ continued the surgeon, ‘ by acceding to your 
request, I will see him in the morning, if you leave me the address 
At w^hat houi can he be seen ^ ’ 

^ Nine ^ leplied the stranger 

‘ You must excuse my pressing these inquiries,’ said the surgeon 
‘ But IS he in your chaige now ^ ’ 

‘ He IS not,’ was the lejoinder 

‘Ihen, if I gave you instructions for his treatment thiough the 
night, you could not assist him ^ ’ 

The woman wept bitterly, as she replied, ^ I could not ’ 

Finding that there w^as but little piospect of obtaining moie 
information by prolonging the inteiview , and anxious to spare 
the w^oman’s feelings, w^hich, subdued at fiist by a violent eftoit, 
w^ere nowMriepiessible and most painful to witness^ the surgeon 
lepeated his piomise of calling m the moimng at the appointed 
hour His visitor, after giving him a direction to an obscure pait 
of Wahvoith, left the house in the same mysteiious manner in which 
she had enteied it 

It will be leadily believed that so extraordinaiy a visit pioduced 
a considerable impression on the mind of the young surgeon ^ and 
that he speculated a great deal and to veiy little purpose on the 
possible circumstances of the case In common wuth the geneiality 
of people, he had often heard and lead of smgulai instances, m 
which a presentiment of death, at a paiticular day, or even minute, 
had been entei tamed and leahsed At one moment he was 
inclined to think that the piesent might be such a case , but, then, 
it occurred to him that all the anecdotes of the Lind he had ever 
heard, were of poisons who had been troubled with a foreboding 
of their own death This woman, how^e^er, spoke of another 
person — a man , and it was impossible to suppose that a mcie 
dream or delusion of fancy would induce her to speak of his 
appioaching m^solution with such teriible ceitamty as she had 
spoken It could not be that the man was to be murdeied in the 
morning, and that the ^^oman, oiiginally a consenting paity, and 
bound to seciecy by an oath, had lelented, and, though unable to 
prevent the commission of some outrage on the victim, had deter- 
mined to pi event his death if possible, by the timely interposition 
of medical aid^ The idea of such things happening within tw^o 
miles of the metiopolis appealed too wuld and pieposterous to be 
entei tamed beyond the instant Then, his original mipiession that 
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the womans intellects were disordered, recurred^ and, as it was 
the only mode of sohmg the difficulty with any degree of satisfaction, 
he obstinately made up his mind to believe that she was mad 
Certain misgivings upon this point, however, stole upon his thoughts 
at the time, and presented themselves again and again through the 
long dull comse of a sleepless night , during which, m spite of all 
his efforts to the contrary, he was unable to banish the black veil 
from his disturbed imagination 

The back part of Walworth, at its greatest distance from town, is 
a straggling miserable place enough, even in these days , but, fi\e- 
and-thirty years ago, the greater portion of it was little better than a 
dreary waste, inhabited by a few scattered people of questionable 
character, whose poverty prevented their living m any better neigh- 
bourhood, or wffiose pursuits and mode of life rendered its solitude 
desirable Very many of the houses which ha\e since spiung up 
on all sides, were not built until some years afterwards , and the 
great majority even of those which were sprinkled about, at irregular 
intervals, w^ere of the rudest and most miserable description 

The appearance of the place through which he walked in the 
morning, was not calculated to raise the spirits of the young surgeon, 
01 to dispel any feeling of anxiety or depression which the singular 
kind of visit he was about to make, had awakened Striking off 
from the high road, his way lay across a marshy common, through 
irregular lanes, with here and there a ruinous and dismantled 
cottage fast falling to pieces with decay and neglect A stunted 
tree, or pool of stagnant water, roused into a sluggish action by the 
heavy rain of the pieceding night, skiited the path occasionally, 
and, now and then, a miserable patch of garden-ground, with a few 
old boards knocked together for a summer-house, and old palings 
imperfectly mended with stakes pilfered fiom the neighbouring 
hedges, bore testimony, at once to the poverty of the inhabitants, 
and the little scruple they entertained m appropriating the property 
of other people to their own use Occasionally, a filthy-looking 
woman would make her appearance fiom the door of a dirty house, 
to empty the contents of some cooking utensil into the gutter in 
front, or to scream after a little slip-shod girl, wffio had contrived to 
stagger a few yards from the door under the w^eight of a sallow 
infant almost as big as herself, but, scarcely anything was stirring 
aiound and so much of the prospect as could be faintly traced 
through the cold damp mist which hung heavily over it, presented a 
lonely and dreary appearance perfectly in keeping with the objects 
we have described 

After plodding wearily through the mud and mire , making many 
inquiries for the place to which he had been directed , and receiving 
as many contradictory and unsatisfactory replies in return , the 
young man at length arrived before the house which had been 
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pointed out to him as the object of his destination It was a small 
low building, one story above the giound, with even a more desolate 
and unpromising exterior than any he had yet passed An old 
yellow curtain was closely dra^\n across the window up-stairs, and 
the parlour shutters w ere closed, but not fastened The house was 
detached from any other, and, as it stood at an angle of a narrow 
lane, there was no othei habitation in sight 

When w e say that the surgeon hesitated, and w alked a few paces 
beyond the house, before he could prevail upon himself to lift the 
knocker, w^e say nothing that need raise a smile upon the face ot 
the boldest reader The police of London were a \ery different 
body in that day, the isolated position of the suburbs, when the 
rage for building and the pi ogress of improvement had not yet 
begun to connect them wuth the mam body of the city and its 
environs, rendered many of them (and this in particulai) a place of 
resort for the w^orst and most depraved characters Even the streets 
in the gayest parts of London w^ere impeifectly lighted, at that time , 
and such places as these, were left entirel> to the mercy of the moon 
and stars The chances of detecting desperate characters, or of 
tracing them to their haunts, w^ere thus rendered very few, and their 
offences naturally incicased in boldness, as the consciousness of 
compaiative security became the more impicssed upon them by 
daily experience Added to these considerations, it must be re 
membered that the young man had spent some time in the public 
hospitals of the metropolis , and, although neither Burke noi Bishop 
had then gained a hoirible notoiiety, his own observation might 
have suggested to him how easily the atiocities to which the former 
has since given his name, might be committed Be this as it may, 
whatever reflection made him hesitate, he did hesitate but, being 
a young man of strong mind and great personal courage, it was 
only foi an instant , — he stepped briskly back and knocked gently 
at the door 

A low whispering was audible, immediately afterw’-ards, as if some 
person at the end of the passage weie conversing stealthily with 
another on the landing abo\e It was succeeded by the noise of a 
pan of heaxy boots upon the bare floor The door-chain was softly 
unfastened, the door opened, and a tall, ill-favoured man, with 
black hair, and a face, as the surgeon often declared afterwards, as 
pale and haggard, as the countenance of any dead man he ever saw, 
presented himself 

‘ Walk in, sir,’ he said m a low tone 

The surgeon did so, and the man having secured the door again, 
by the chain, led the way to a small back parlour at the extremity 
of the passage 

‘ Am I m time ^ ’ 

' Too soon I ’ replied the man The surgeon turned hastily lound. 
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With a gestuie of astonishment not unmixed with alaim, ^\hlch he 
foand It impossible to lepress 

‘If you’ll step in heie, sir,’ said the man, who had evidently 
noticed the action — ‘ if you’ll step m lieie, sii, you won’t be detained 
five minutes, I assure you ’ 

The surgeon at once walked into the loom The man closed the 
door, and left him alone. 

It was a little cold room, with no other fuimtuie than two deal 
chans, and a table of the same material A handful of fiie, un- 
guarded by any fendei, -was burning in the giate, which brought out 
the damp if it seivcd no moic comfortable puiposc, foi the un- 
wholesome moistuie vas stealing doiMi the walls, m long slug-like 
tiacks The vindow, which was bioken and patched m many 
places, looked into a small enclosed piece of ground, almost covered 
\\ith watei Not a sound ^\as to be heaid, eithei within the house, 
or without Ihe young suigeon sat down by the fiieplace, to a\\ait 
the lesult of his fiist piofessional visit 

He had not lemamed in this position many minutes, when the 
noise of some appioachiag -vehicle stmek his eai It stopped, the 
street-dooi as opened , a low talking succeeded, accompanied with 
a shuffling noise of footsteps, along the passage and on the staiis, as 
if two or thiee men -weie engaged m caiiymg some heavy body to 
the room above The cieakmg of the stairs, a few seconds aftci- 
wards, announced that the new-comeis having completed then task, 
whatever it was, were leaving the house The door v^as again 
closed, and the foimei silence was restoied 

Anothei five minutes had elapsed, and the siugcon had icsolvcd 
to e\ploie the house, m seaich of some one to whom he might 
make his eiiand known, when the loom-dooi opened, aid his last 
night’s visitoi, diessed m exactly the same mannci, with the veil 
loweied as befoie, motioned him to advance Ihe singulai height 
of hei foim, coupled with the ciicumstance of her not speaking, 
caused the idea to pass aci oss his brain foi an instant, that it might 
be a man disguised in woman’s attiie Ihe h}stciic sobs which 
issued fiom beneath the veil, and the convulsive attitude of giief of 
the whole figure, however, at once exposed the absmdity of the 
suspicion , and he hastily followed 

The woman led the Vvmy up-staiis to the fiont loom, and paused 
at the door, to let him entei fiist It was scantily furnished with an 
old deal box, a few chans, and a tent bedstead, without hangings oi 
cross-rails, which was covered with a patchwork counterpane The 
dim light admitted thiough the curtain which he had noticed fiom the 
outside, lendeied the objects m the loom so mdistmct, and communi- 
cated to all of them so uniform a hue, that he did not, at first, peiceive 
the object on which his eye at once icsted when the woman rushed 
frantically past him, and flung herself on her knees by the bedside 
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Stretched upon the bed, closely enveloped m a linen wiapper, 
and covered with blankets, lay a human foim, stilf and motionless 
The head and face, which were those of a man, were uncovered, 
save by a bandage which passed over the head and under the chin 
The eyes Avere closed The left arm lay heavily across the bed, 
and the w oman held the passive hand 

The suigeon gently pushed the woman aside, and took the hand 
m his 

‘ My God I ’ he exclaimed, letting it fall involuntaiily — ^ the man 
is dead > ’ 

The woman started to her feet and beat hei hands together 
^ Oh ’ don’t say so, sii,’ she exclaimed, with a burst of passion, 
amounting almost to fienzy ‘Oh ' don’t say so, sir 1 I can’t bear 
it ^ Men have been brought to life, before, when unskilful people 
have given them up for lost, and men have died, who might ha\e 
been restored, if proper means had been lesoited to Don’t let 
him lie here, sir, without one effort to sa\e him’ This \ery 
moment life may be passing aw a} Do try, sir, — do, for Hea\en’s 
sake ’ ’ — And while speaking, she huniedl} chafed, hist the forehead, 
and then the breast, of the senseless form before her , and then, 
wuldly beat the cold hands, which, when she ceased to hold them, 
fell listlessly and heavily back on the coverlet 

‘ It is of no use, my good woman,’ said the suigeon, soothingly, 
as he withdrew" his hand from the man’s bieast ‘ Sta} — undiaw 
that cuitain ’ ’ 

‘ Why > ’ said the w"oman, starting up 

‘ Undraw that cuitam ’ ’ repeated the surgeon in an agitated tone 
‘ / darkened the room on purpose,’ said the w^oman, throw ing 
heiself before him as he rose to undraw" it — ‘ Oh ’ sir, have pity on 
me ’ If It can be of no use, and he is really dead, do not expose 
that form to other eyes than mine ’ ’ 

‘ This man died no natural or easy death,’ said the suigeon ' I 
see the body >’ With a motion so sudden, that the woman 
hardl} knew" that he had slipped from beside her, he tore open the 
curtain, admitted the full light of day, and returned to the bedside 
‘Theie has been violence here,’ he said, pointing towards the 
body, and gazing mtentl) on the face, fiom which the black \eil was 
now", for the fiist time, removed In the excitement of a minute 
befoie, the female had thrown off the bonnet and \eil, and now 
stood with her e>es fixed upon him Her features were those of a 
woman about fifty, who had once been handsome Soiiow and 
w"eeping had left traces upon them which not time itself w ould er 
have produced w"itho\it their aid, her face w"as deadl} pale, and 
there w as a nervous contortion of the lip, and an unnatural fire m 
her eye, which showed too plainly that her bodily and mental 
powers had nearly sunk, beneath an accumulation of misery. 
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‘ Theie has been violence here/ said the surgeon, preserving his 
seal clung glance 

‘ There has ’ ’ leplied the woman 
* This man has been muideied ' 

‘ That I call God to witness he has/ said the woman, passionately , 

‘ pitilessly, inhumanly murdered ^ ' 

‘ By whom ? ’ said the surgeon, seizing the woman by the arm 
' Look at the butchers’ marks, and then ask me ’ ’ she replied 
The suigeon turned his face towards the bed, and bent over the 
body which now lay full m the light of the window The thioatwas 
swollen, and a livid mark encircled it The truth flashed suddenly 
upon him 

‘This is one of the men who vere hanged this morning ' ’ he 
exclaimed, tinning away with a shudder 

‘ It is,’ replied the woman, with a cold, unmeaning stare 
‘ Who was he ? ’ inquired the surgeon 
‘ My son,' rejoined the woman , and fell senseless at his feet 
It w^'as true A companion, equally guilty with himself, had been 
acquitted for w^ant of evidence, and this man had been left foi 
death, and executed To recount the circumstances of the case, 
at this distant period, must be unnecessary, and might give pain to 
some persons still alive The history was an every-day one The 
mother was a widow without friencls or money, and had denied 
herself necessaries to bestow them on her orphan boy That boy, 
unmindful of her pra}ers, and forgetful of the suffeimgs she had 
enduied for him — incessant anxiety of mind, and \oluntary starvation 
of body — ^liad plunged into a career of dissipation and crime And 
this w^as the lesult , his own death by the hangman’s hands, and his 
mothei’s shame, and incurable insanity 

For many years after this occurrence, and when profitable and 
arduous avocations would have led many men to forget that such a 
miserable being existed, the young surgeon was a daily visitor at the 
side of the harmless mad w^oman, not only soothing her by his 
presence and kindness, but alleviating the rigour of hei condition 
by pecuniary donations for her comfort and support, bestowed with 
no sparing hand In the transient gleam of recollection and 
consciousness w^hich preceded her death, a prayer for his welfare 
and protection, as fervent as mortal e\ei breathed, lose from the 
lips of this pool friendless cieatuie That prayer flew to Hea\en, 
and wxas heard The blessings he was instiumental in conferring, 
have been repaid to him a thousand-fold , but, amid all the honours 
of rank and station which have since been heaped upon him, and 
which he has so well earned, he can have no reminiscence more 
giatifying to his heart than that connected with The Black Veil 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE STEAM EXCURSION 

Mr Percy Noakes was a law student, inhabiting a set of chambers 
on the fourth floor, in one of those houses m Gray’s-inn-square which 
command an extensive view of the gardens, and then usual 
adjuncts — flaunting nursery-maids, and town-made children, with 
parenthetical legs Mr Percy Noakes was what is generally termed 
— ‘a de\ihsh good fellow ’ He had a large circle of acquaintance, 
and seldom dined at his ow n expense He used to talk politics to 
papas, flatter the vanity of mammas, do the amiable to their 
daughters, make pleasure engagements with their sons, and romp 
with the younger branches Like those paragons of perfection, 
advertising footmen out of place, he was always ‘willing to make 
himself generally useful ’ If any old lady, w^hose son w^as in India, 
gave a ball, Mr Percy Noakes w^as mastei of the ceremonies , if 
any young lady made a stolen match, Mr Percy Noakes gave her 
away, if a juvenile wife presented her husband wuth a blooming 
cherub, Mr Percy Noakes w^as either godfather, or deputy-godfather , 
and if any member of a friend’s family died, Mr Percy Noakes was 
invariably to be seen m the second mourning coach, with a white 
handkerchief to his eyes, sobbing — to use his own appropriate and 
expressive description — ‘ like winkin’ ' ’ 

It may readily be imagined that these numerous avocations weie 
lather calculated to interfere with Mr Percy Noakes’s professional 
studies Mr Percy Noakes was perfectly aware of the fact, and 
had, therefore, aftei mature reflection, made up his mind not to 
study at all — a laudable deteimmation, to which he adhered m the 
most praiseworthy manner His sitting-room presented a strange 
chaos of dress-gloves, boxing-gloves, caricatures, albums, invitation- 
cards, foils, cricket-bats, cardboard drawings, paste, gum, and fifty 
other miscellaneous articles, heaped together in the strangest 
confusion He was ahvays making something for somebody, or 
planning some party of pleasure, w hich w as his great fo 7 tc He 
invariably spoke wuth astonishing rapidity , w^as smart, spoffish, and 
eight-and-tw^enty 

‘Splendid idea, ’pon my life^’ soliloquised Mr Percy Noakes, 
over his morning’s coffee, as his mind reverted to a suggestion 
w^hich had been thrown out on the previous night, by a lady at 
whose house he had spent the evening ‘Gloiious idea ’ — Mrs 
Stubbs ’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied a dirty old woman with an inflamed countenance, 

X 
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emerging fiom the bedioom, with a baiiel of dnt and cindeis — 
This was the laundress ‘ Did you call, sii ^ ’ 

‘ Oh > Mis Stubbs, Fm going out If that tailor should call 
again, you’d better say — you’d better say I’m out of town, and 
shan’t be back for a foitnight, and if that bootmaker should come, 
tell him I’ve lost his address, or I’d have sent him that little amount 
Mind he wiites it down , and if Mr Hardy should call — you know 
Ml Haidy?’ 

‘ The funny gentleman, sii ^ ’ 

‘Ah> the funny gentleman If Mr Haidy should call, say T\e 
gone to Mrs Taunton’s about that water-paity ’ 

‘ Yes, sii ’ 

‘And if any fellow calls, and sa}s he’s come about a steamer, 
tell him to be heie at fi\e o’clock this afternoon, Mrs Stubbs ’ 

‘ Vciy well, sir ’ 

hli Perc} Noakcs biushed his hat, whisked the crumbs off his 
inc\piessibles with a silk handkerchief, gave the ends of his hair 
a peisuasive loll round his forefinger, and sallied forth for Mis 
Taunton’s domicile in Gieat Marlborough-stieet, where she and her 
daughtei s occupied the upper part of a house She was a good- 
looking widow of fifty, with the form of a giantess and the mind of 
a child The pursuit of pleasme, and some means of killing time, 
were the sole end of her existence She doted on her daughtei s, 
who were as frivolous as herself 

A geneial exclamation of satisfaction hailed the ai rival of Mr 
Percy Noakes, who went through the oidmaiy salutations, and 
threw himself into an easy chair near the ladies’ work-table, wuth 
the ease of a regulaily established fiicnd of the family Mrs 
Taunton was busily engaged in planting immense bright bows on 
e\ery part of a smart cap on which it was possible to stick one, 
Miss Emily Taunton wxas making a w^atch-guard , Miss Sophia was 
at the piano, practising a new song — poetiy by the young officer, 
or the police-officei, or the custom-house officer, or some other 
interesting amateur 

‘You good creature ’’ said Mis Taunton, addressing the gallant 
Percy ‘You leally aie a good souD You’ve come about the 
watci -party, I know ’ 

‘ I should rathci suspect I had,’ replied Mr Noakes, triumphantly 
‘ Now^, come here, girls, and I’ll tell you all about it ’ Miss Emily 
and Miss Sophia advanced to the table 

‘Now,’ continued Mr. Percy Noakes, ‘it seems to me that the 
best way will be, to have a committee of ten, to make all the 
arrangements, and manage the whole set-out Then, I piopose 
that the expenses shall be paid by these ten fellow^s jointly ’ 

‘Excellent, indeed’’ said Mrs Taunton, who highly appro; ed 
of this part of the airangements* 
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‘ Then, my plan is, that each of these ten fellows shall have the 
power of asking five people Theie must be a meeting of the com- 
mittee, at my chambeis, to make all the aiiangements, and these 
people shall be then named , eveiy membei of the committee shall 
ha’ve the power of black-balling any one who is proposed^ and one 
black ball shall exclude that peison This will ensure our having 
a pleasant paity, }ou know ^ 

‘What a managei }ou are > ’ inteiruptcd Mis Taunton again 

‘ Charming ' ’ said the lovely Emily 

‘ I ne\er did ’ ’ ejaculated Sophia 

‘Yes, I think it’ll do,’ leplied Mi Peicy Noakes, who was now 
quite in his element ‘ I think it’ll do Then you know w^e shall 
go dowm to the Noie, and back, and have a regulai capital cold 
dinner laid out in the cabin befoie we start, so that e\ei} thing may 
be ready wuthout any confusion , and w e shall have the lunch laid 
out, on deck, in those little tea-gai den-1 ookmg concerns by the 
paddle-boxes — I don’t know what }oii call ’em Then, we shall 
hue a steamer expiessl} for our paity and a band, and have the 
deck chalked, and we shall be able to dance quadrilles all day^ 
and then, whoever we know thats musical, }ou know, why they’ll 
make themsehes useful and agieeible, and — and — upon the whole, 
I leall} hope w^e shall ha\e a gloiious day, 30U know !’ 

The announcement of these ariangements was lecened with the 
utmost enthusiasm hlis Taunton, Emil), and Sophia, weie loud 
in their praises 

‘Well, but tell me, Percy,’ said Mis Taunton, ‘who aie the ten 
gentlemen to be ^ ’ 

‘Ohf I know plenty of fellow^s who’ll be delighted with the 
scheme,’ replied Mr Peicy Noakes, ‘of couise we shall have ’ 

‘Mr Haidy^’ mtenupted the seivant, announcing a visitor 
Miss Sophia and Miss Emily hastily assumed the most interesting 
attitudes that could be adopted on so shoit a notice 

‘Howaieyou^’ said a stout gentleman of about foi ty, pausing 
at the door m the attitude of an awkward hailequin This w^as Mr 
Hard}, whom we have before described, on the authority of Mis 
Stubbs, as ‘the funny gentleman’ He was an Astle}-Coopeiish 
Joe Miller — a piactical jokei, immensely popular with mariied 
ladies, and a general fa\ourite with young men He was always 
engaged in some pleasuie excuision 01 other, and delighted m 
getting somebody into a sciape on such occasions He could sing 
comic songs, imitate hackney-coachmen and fowfis, play airs on his 
chin, and execute concertos on the Jews’-haip He always eat and 
drank most immoderately, and was the bosom fiiend of IMr Peicy 
Noakes He had a led face, a somewhat husky voice, and a 
tremendous laugh 

‘How a?e you>’ said this worthy, laughing, as if it were the 
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finest joke in the world to make a morning call, and shaking hands 
with the ladies wnth as much vehemence as if their arms had been 
so many pump-handles 

‘You’re just the very man I wanted,’ said Mr Percy Noakes, 
who proceeded to e\plain the cause of his being m requisition 
‘ Ha ' ha ’ ha ’ ’ shouted Hardy, after hearing the statement, and 
icceivmg a detailed account of the proposed excursion ‘ Oh, 
capital * glonous ' What a day it will be ’ what fun ' — But, I say, 
when are you going to begin making the arrangements^’ 

‘ No time like the present — at once, if you please ’ 

‘ Oh, charming ^ ’ cried the ladies ‘ Pray, do ' ’ 

Wilting mateiials w^ere kid before Mr Percy Noakes, and the 
names of the different members of the committee weie agreed on, 
after as much discussion betw^een him and Mr Haidy as if the fate 
of nations had depended on their appointment It was then agreed 
that a meeting should take place at Mr Percy Noakes’s chambers 
on the ensuing Wednesday evening at eight o’clock, and the visitors 
departed 

Wednesday evening arrived, eight o’clock came, and eight 
mcmbeis of the committee w’’ere punctual in their attendance Mr 
Loggms, the solicitor, of Bosw’’ell-couit, sent an excuse, and Mr 
Samuel Biiggs, the ditto of Furnival’s Inn, sent his brother much 
to his (the brother’s) satisfaction, and gieatly to the discomfiture of 
Ml Peicy Noakes Between the Briggses and the Tauntons there 
existed a degree of implacable hatred, quite unprecedented 1 he 
animosity between the Montagues and Capulets, w^as nothing to 
that wNich prevailed between these two illustrious houses Mrs 
Briggs was a widows with thiee daughters and two sons, Mr 
Samuel, the eldest, was an attorney, and Mr Alexander, the youngest, 
was undei articles to his biother I hey resided in Portland-stieet, 
Oxfoid-slreet, and mo\ed m the same orbit as the Tauntons — hence 
their mutual dislike If the Miss Briggses appeared in smait bonnets, 
the Miss Tauntons eclipsed them with smarter If Mrs Taunton 
appeared in a cap of all the hues of the rainbow, Mrs Briggs forth- 
with mounted a toque, with all the patterns of the kaleidoscope 
If Miss Sophia Taunton learnt a new" song, tw "0 of the Miss Briggses 
came out with a new duet The Tauntons had once gained a 
temporal y triumph with the assistance of a haip, but the Briggses 
brought three gmtais into the field, and effectually routed the 
enemy Theie was no end to the rivalry between them 

Nows as Mr Samuel Briggs was a mere machine, a sort of self- 
acting legal walking-stick, and as the party w"as known to hai^e 
originated, however remotely, w"ith Mis Taunton, the female 
branches of the Briggs family had arranged that Mr Alexander 
should attend, instead of his brother, and as the said Mr Alex- 
ander was deservedly celebiated for possessing all the pertinacity of 
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a bankiiiptcy-court attorney, combined with the obstinacy of that usC' 
ful animal which brow ses on the thistle, he required but little tuition 
He was especially enjoined to make himself as disagreeable as pos* 
sible, and, abo\e all, to black-ball the Tauntons at every hazard 
The proceedings of the evening weie opened by Mr Peicy 
Noakes After successfully uigmg on the gentlemen present the 
propriety of then mixing some biandy-and-water, he briefly stated 
the object of the meeting, and concluded by observing that the first 
step must be the selection of a chan man, necessarily possessing 
some arbitiar} — he tiusted not unconstitutional — powers, to wdiom 
the personal direction of the whole of the arrangements (subject to 
the approval of the committee) should be confided A pale }oiing 
gentleman, in a gieen stock and spectacles of the same, a member 
of the honouiable society of the Innei Temple, immediately rose 
for the purpose of proposing Mi Percy Noakes He had known 
him long, and this he would say, that a moie honourable, a moie 
excellent, or a better-heaited fellow^, never existed — (Heai, heart) 
The }Oung gentleman, who w^as a membei of a debating society, 
took this oppoitumty of entering into an examination of the state 
of the English law^, fiom the da}s of William the Conqueroi down 
to the present period , he briefly adveited to the code established by 
the ancient Diuids, slightly glanced at the principles laid down 
by the Athenian law'-givers, and concluded with a most glowaiig 
eulogium on pic-mcs and constitutional rights 

Mr Alexander Briggs opposed the motion He had the highest 
esteem for Mr Percy Noakes as an individual, but he did consider 
that he ought not to be intiusted with these immense powders — 
(oh, oh ') — He belie\ed that in the proposed capacity Mi Percy 
Noakes would not act faiily, impartially, or honourably, but he 
begged it to be distinctly understood, that he said this, without the 
slightest personal disrespect Mi Hardy defended his honouiable 
fiiend, in a voice rendeied partially unintelligible by emotion and 
brandy-and-water The proposition was put to the vote, and there 
appearing to be only one dissentient voice, Mr Percy Noakes was 
declared duly elected ^tnd took the chair accoidingly 

The business of the meeting now proceeded with rapidity The 
chairman delivered in his estimate of the probable expense of the 
excursion, and every one present subsciibed his poition thereof 
The question was put that ‘ The Endeavour ' be hired for the occa- 
sion, Mr Alexander Biiggs mo\ed as an amendment, that the 
W’-oid ‘Ply’ be substituted for the woid ‘Endeavoui’, but after 
some debate consented to withdraw his opposition The important 
ceremony of balloting then commenced A tea-caddy was placed 
on a table m a dark coiner of the apartment, and every one was 
provided with two backgammon men, one black and one white 
The chairman with great solemnity then lead the following list 
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of the guests whom he proposed to introduce —Mis Taunton and 
two daughteis, Mr Wizzle, Mr Simson The names were respec- 
tively balloted for, and Mis Taunton and hei daughters ^\elc 
declaied to be black-balled Mr Percy Noakes and Mr Haidy 
exchanged glances 

‘ Is }0ur list piepared, Mr Biiggs^’ inquiied the chanman 

Mt is,’ leplied Alemndei, delivenng m the following — ^Mis 
Biiggs and three daughteis, Mi Samuel Biiggs The pic\ious 
ccicmony was lepeated, and Mis Biiggs and tliiee daughteis were 
declaied to be blacK-balled Mr Alexander Biiggs looked lather 
foolish, and the icmainder of the company appeared somewhat 
oveiawcd by the mysterious nature of the pioceedmgs 

Ihe balloting piocceded, but, one little ciicumstance which 
Ml Pucy Noakes had not oiiginally foreseen, pre\ented the system 
from woiking quite as well as he had anticipated Evei^body w^'as 
bhck-balled Mi Alexander Biiggs, by way of retaliation, exei- 
cised his power of exclusion in every instance, and the result was, 
that after three hours had been consumed m hard balloting, the 
names of only three gentlemen were found to have been agreed to 
In this dilemma what was to be done ^ either the whole plan must 
fall to the ground, or a compiomise must be effected The latter 
alternative was preferable, and Mr Percy Noakes therefoic pro- 
posed that the form of balloting should be dispensed wuth, and that 
every gentleman should merely be lequired to state whom he 
intended to bung The proposal was acceded to, the Tauntons 
and the Briggses were lemstated, and the party was foimed 

The next Wednesday was fixed foi the eventful day, and it was 
unanimously resolved that every nienibei of the committee should 
wear a piece of blue sarsenet ribbon lound his left arm It 
appeared fiom the statement of Mi Percy Noakes, that the boat 
belonged to the General Steam Navigation Company, and was then 
lying off the Custom-house, and, as he proposed that the dinner 
and wanes should be provided by an eminent city puiveyor, it was 
arranged that Mi Percy Noakes should be on board by seven 
o’clock to superintend the aiiangements, and that the lemaming 
members of the committee, together with the company generally, 
should be expected to join her by nine o’clock More brandy-and- 
watei was despatched , several speeches were made by the different 
law students present, thanks were voted to the chanman, and the 
meeting sepaiated 

The weathei had been beautiful up to this peiiod, and beautiful 
it continued to be Sunday passed over, and Mr Percy Noakes 
became unusually fidgety — rushing, constantly, to and from the 
Steam Packet Wharf, to the astonishment of the clerks, and the 
great emolument of the Holborn cabmen Tuesday arrived, and 
the anxiety of Mi Percy Noakes knew no bounds He was every 
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instant lunning to the window, to look out for clouds, and Mr 
Hardy astonished the whole square by practising a new comic song 
for the occasion, in the chan man's chambers 

Uneasy were the slumbers of Mr Percy Noakes that night, he 
tossed and tumbled about, and had confused dreams of steameis 
staitmg off, and gigantic clocks with the hands pointing to a 
quarter-past nine, and the ugly face of Mr Alexander Briggs 
looking ovei the boat’s side, and gunning, as if m deiision of his 
fruitless attempts to move He made a violent effort to get on 
boaid, and awoke Ihe blight sun w^as shining cheerfully into the 
bedioom, and Mi Percy Noakes staited up for his w^atch, in the 
dreadful expectation of finding his worst dreams realised 

It w^as just five o'clock He calculated the time — he should be 
a good half-houi dressing himself, and as it was a lovely moinmg, 
and the tide would be then running down, he w^ould walk leisuiely 
to Strand-lane, and have a boat to the Custom-house 

He dressed himself, took a hasty apology for a bieakfast, and 
sallied forth The stieets looked as lonely and deserted as if they 
had been crow^ded, overnight, for the last time Here and there, 
an eaily apprentice, wuth quenched-looking sleepy e>es, w^as taking 
dowm the shutters of a shop, and a policeman or milkwoman might 
occasionally be seen pacing slowly along, but the servants had not 
yet begun to clean the doors, or light the kitchen fires, and London 
looked the picture of desolation At the cornei of a by-stieet, neai 
Temple-bar, w^as stationed a ‘ stieet-breakfast ’ The coffee w^as 
boiling over a charcoal fire, and large slices of bread and buttei 
were piled one upon the other, like deals in a timber-yard The 
company were seated on a foim, which, with a view both to security 
and comfort, was placed against a neighbouring w^all Two young 
men, whose upioanous ninth and disordered dress bespoke the 
conviviality of the pieceding evening, were treating three Madies’ 
and an Irish labourer. A little sweep w^as standing at a shoit 
distance, casting a longing eye at the tempting delicacies , and a 
policeman w^as watching the group fioni the opposite side of the 
street The wan looks and gaudy finery of the thinly-clad w^omen 
contrasted as stiangely with the gay sunlight, as did their forced 
merriment with the boisteious hilarity of the tw^’o young men, who, 
now and then, varied their amusements by ‘bonneting' the pro- 
prietor of this itinerant coffee-house 

Mr Peicy Noakes walked briskly by, and when he turned down 
Strand-lane, and caught a glimpse of the glistening w ater, he thought 
he had never felt so important or so happy in his life 

‘ Boat, sir^’ cued one of the three w^atermen w^ho w^eie mopping 
out their boats, and all whistling ‘ Boat, sii ^ ' 

‘No,’ leplied Mr Percy Noakes, lathei shaiply , for the inquiry 
was not made m a mannei at all suitable to his dignity 
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‘Would you piefer a wessel, sii ^ ’ inquired another, to the 
infinite delight of the ‘ Jack-in-the-water * 

Mr Percy Noakes replied with a look of supreme contempt 

‘ Did you want to be put on board a steamer, sir ^ ’ inquired an 
old fireman-waterman, veiy confidentially He was diessed in a 
faded red suit, just the colour of the co\er of a very old Court- 
guide 

‘ Yes, make haste — the Endeavour — off the Custom-house ' 

‘ Endeavour cried the man who had convulsed the ‘Jack’ 
befoie ‘ Vy, I see the Endeavour go up half an hour ago ’ 

‘ So did I,’ said another , ‘ and I should think she’d gone down 
b> this time, for she’s a precious sight too full of ladies and 
gen’lemen ’ 

Mr Percy Noakes affected to disiegard these representations, 
and stepped into the boat, which the old man, by dint of scram- 
bling, and shoving, and grating, had brought up to the causeway 
‘Shove her off’’ cried Mr Percy Noakes, and away the boat 
glided down the river , Mr Percy Noakes seated on the recently 
mopped seat, and the w^atermen at the stairs offering to bet him 
any reasonable sum that he’d never reach the ‘ Custum-us ’ 

‘Here she is, by Jo\e'’ said the delighted Percy, as they ran 
alongside the Endeavoui 

‘ Hold hard ’ ’ cried the steward over the side, and Mr Percy 
Noakes jumped on board 

‘Hope you will find everything as you washed, sir She looks 
uncommon w^ell this morning * 

‘ She does, indeed,’ replied the manager, in a state of ecstasy 
which it IS impossible to describe The deck w^as scrubbed, and 
the seats w^eie scrubbed, and there was a bench for the band, and a 
place for dancing, and a pile of camp-stools, and an awning , and 
then, Mr Percy Noakes bustled down below^, and there w^eie the 
pastrycook’s men, and the steward’s wife, laying out the dinner on 
two tables the w^hole length of the cabin, and then Mr Percy 
Noakes took off his coat and rushed backwards and forwards, 
doing nothing, but quite convinced he was assisting everybody, 
and the steward’s wife laughed till she cried, and Mr Percy Noakes 
panted with the violence of his exertions And then the bell at 
London-bndge wharf rang , and a Margate boat was just starting , 
and a Gravesend boat was just starting, and people shouted, and 
porters ran dowm the steps with luggage that would crush any men 
but porters , and sloping boards, with bits of wood nailed on them, 
were placed between the outside boat and the inside boat, and 
the passengers ran along them, and looked like so many fowls 
coming out of an area , and then, the bell ceased, and the boards 
were taken away, and the boats started, and the whole scene was 
one of the most delightful bustle and confusion 
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The time wore on^ half-past eight o’clock arrived^ the pastry- 
cook’s men went ashore , the dinner w^'as completely laid out^ and 
Mr Percy Noakes locked the principal cabin, and put the key in 
his pocket, m ordei that it might be suddenly disclosed, in all its 
magnificence, to the eyes of the astonished company The band 
came on board, and so did the wine 

Ten minutes to nine, and the committee embaiked in a body 
There w^as Mr Haidy, m a blue jacket and waistcoat, w^hite trousers, 
silk stockings, and pumps — in full aquatic costume, with a straw 
hat on his head, and an immense telescope undei his arm, and 
there was the young gentleman with the green spectacles, in 
nankeen inexplicables, with a ditto waistcoat and biight buttons, 
like the pictures of Paul — not the saint, but he of Virginia notoriety 
The remainder of the committee, dressed m white hats, light jackets, 
waistcoats, and tiousers, looked something between waiteis and 
West India planters 

Nine o’clock struck, and the company arrived m shoals Mr 
Samuel Briggs, Mrs Briggs, and the Misses Briggs, made their 
appearance in a smart private w^heiry The three guitars, in then 
respective dark green cases, were carefully stowed aw^ay in the 
bottom of the boat, accompanied by two immense poitfohos of 
music, w^hich it would take at least a week’s incessant playing to 
get through The Tauntons arnved at the same moment with 
more music, and a lion — a gentleman with a bass voice and an 
incipient red moustache The colours of the Taunton party were 
pink , those of the Briggses a light blue The Tauntons had arti- 
ficial flowers in their bonnets, here the Briggses gained a decided 
advantage — they w^ore feathers 

‘How d’ye do, dear?’ said the Misses Briggs to the Misses 
Taunton (The word ‘ dear ’ among girls is frequently synonymous 
wuth ‘ wretch ’) 

‘ Quite well, thank you, dear,’ replied the Misses Taunton to the 
Misses Briggs, and then, there was such a kissing, and congratula- 
ting, and shaking of hands, as might have induced one to suppose 
that the two families were the best friends m the w^orld, instead of 
each wishing the other overboard, as they most sincerely did 

Mr Percy Noakes received the visitors, and bowed to the strange 
gentleman, as if he should like to know who he was This w^as just 
what Mrs Taunton wanted Here was an opportunity to astonish 
the Briggses 

‘ Oh > I beg your pardon,’ said the general of the Taunton party, 
with a careless air — ‘Captain Helves — Mr Peic} Noakes — Mrs 
Briggs — Captain Helves ’ 

Mr Percy Noakes bowed very low, the gallant captain did the 
same with all due ferocity, and the Briggses were clearly overcome 

‘Our friend, Mr Wizzle, being unfortunately prevented from 
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coming/ resumed Mis Taunton, M did myself the pleasure of 
bunging the captain, whose musical talents I knew would be a 
great acquibition ’ 

‘ In the name of the committee I have to thank you foi doing so, 
and to offer >ou welcome, sii,’ replied Percy (Heie the sci aping 
was renewed ) ' But piay be seated — won’t you w^alk aft ? Captain, 
will }ou conduct Miss Taunton^ —Miss Biiggs, wall you allow me>’ 

^ Where could they have picked up that militaiy man>’ m- 
quiied Mrs Biiggs of Miss Kate Biiggs, as they followed the little 
party 

M can’t imagine,’ replied Miss Kate, bursting with vexation, for 
the very fierce air with wdiich the gallant captain regaided the 
company, had impressed her wath a high sense of his importance 

Boat after boat came alongside, and guest after guest anived 
The invites had been excellently arranged Mr Percy Noakes 
having considered it as important that the number of young men 
should exactly tally with that of the young ladies, as that the 
quantity of knives on board should be in precise pro|)ortion to 
the forks 

‘Now^, IS every one on board inquired Mr Percy Noakes 
The committee (who, with their bits of blue ribbon, looked as if 
they were all going to be bled) bustled about to ascertain the fact, 
and repoited that they might safely start 

‘ Go on ' ’ cried the master of the boat from the top of one of 
the paddle-boxes 

‘ Go on ' ’ echoed the boy, who was stationed over the hatchway 
to pass the directions down to the engineer, and away went the 
vessel with that agreeable noise w 4 nch is peculiar to steamers, and 
wdnch is composed of a mixture of creaking, gushing, clanging, 
and snorting 

^ Hoi — 01 — 01 — 01 — 01 — or — o — 1 — 1—1 ’ ’ shouted half-a-dozen 
voices from a boat, a quarter of a mile astern 

‘ Ease her ' ’ cried the captain ‘ do these people belong to us, 

Sll^’ 

‘ Noakes,’ exclaimed Hardy, who had been looking at every object, 
far and near, through the laige telescope, ^it’s the Fleetwoods and 
the Wakefields — and two children with them, by Jove ' ’ 

^What a shame to bung children » ’ said eYei}body, ‘how veiy 
inconsiderate ' ’ 

‘ I say, it would be a good joke to pretend not to see ’em, 
wouldn’t It > ’ suggested Haidy, to the immense delight of the 
company geneially A council of war was hastily held, and it w^as 
resolved that the new-comers should be taken on board, on Mr 
Hardy solemnly pledging himself to tease the children during the 
whole of the day 

‘ Stop her ' ’ cried the captain 
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‘ Stop her t ’ lepeated the boy j whuz went the steam, and all the 
young ladies, as in duty bound, screamed in concert They were 
only appeased by the assurance of the maitial Helves, that the 
escape of steam consequent on stopping a vessel was seldom 
attended with any gieat loss of human life 

Two men ran to the side, and aftei some shouting, and sweanng, 
and angling foi the wheriy with a boat-hook, Mi Fleetwood, and 
IMis Fleetwmod, and Master Fleetwood, and Mr Wakefield, and 
Mis Wakefield, and Miss Wakefield, weie safely deposited on the 
deck The giil was about six }eais old, the hov about fom , 
the former was dressed in a white frock with a pink sash and dog’s- 
eaied-looking little spencer a straw bonnet and gieen \eil, six 
inches by three and a half, the latter, was attiied for the occasion 
in a nankeen frock, between the bottom of which, and the top of 
his plaid socks, a considerable portion of two small mottled legs 
w^as discernible He had a light blue cap wuth a gold band and 
tassel on his head, and a damp piece of gingerbread m his hand, 
with which he had slightl} embossed his countenance 

The boat once more started off, the band pla}ed ‘ Off she goes ’ 
the major part of the compan)/ conversed cheei fully in groups, and 
the old gentlemen walked up and down the deck m pans, as 
persevenngly and gravely as if they were doing a match against 
time for an immense stake They ran briskly down the Pool, the 
gentlenien pointed out the Docks, the Thames Police-office, and 
other elegant public edifices, and the 3mung ladies exhibited a 
proper display of horror at the appearance of the coal-whippers and 
ballast-heavers Mr Hardy told stories to the man red ladies, at 
which they laughed very much in their pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
hit him on the knuckles wnth then fans, declaring him to be 
‘ a naughty man — a shocking creature ’ — and so forth , and Captain 
Helves gave slight descriptions of battles and duels, with a most 
bloodthirsty air, which made him the admiration of the women, and 
the en\y of the men Quadrilling commenced, Captain Helves 
danced one set with Miss Emily Taunton, and another set with 
Miss Sophia Taunton Mis Taunton was in ecstasies The 
victory appeared to be complete , but alas > the inconstancy of 
man > Having performed this necessary duty, he attached himself 
solely to hliss Julia Briggs, with wLom he danced no less than 
three sets consecutively, and fiom whose side he evinced no inten- 
tion of stilling foi the remaindei of the day 

Mr Hardy, having pla}ed one 01 two very brilliant fantasias on 
the Jew^s’-harp, and having frequently repeated the exquisitely 
amusing joke of slily chalking a large cross on the back of some 
member of the committee, Mr Percy Noakes expressed his hope 
that some of then musical friends would oblige the company by 
a display of then abilities. 
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‘ Perhaps,’ he said in a very insinuating manner, ‘ Captain Helves 
will oblige us?’ Mrs Taunton’s countenance lighted up, foi the 
captain only sang duets, and couldn’t sing them wuth anybody but 
one of her daughters 

‘Really,’ said that warlike individual, H should be very happy, 
but ’ 

‘ Oh ' pray do,’ cried all the young ladies 
‘ Miss Emily, have you any objection to join in a duet^ ’ 

‘ Oh ' not the slightest,’ returned the young lady, m a tone which 
clearly showed she had the gieatest possible objection 

‘ Shall I accompany you, dear ^ ’ inquired one of the Miss Briggses, 
wuth the bland intention of spoiling the effect 

‘Very much obliged to you, Miss Biiggs,’ sharply retoited Mis 
Taunton, who saw thiough the manceuvie, ‘my daughters always 
sing without accompaniments ’ 

‘ And without voices,’ tittered Mrs Briggs, in a low tone 
‘Perhaps,’ said Mrs Taunton, leddening, for she guessed the 
tenor of the observation, though she had not heard it clearly — 
‘ Perhaps it would be as well foi some people, if their voices were 
not quite so audible as they are to other people ’ 

‘ And, perhaps, if gentlemen who are kidnapped to pay attention 
to some persons’ daughters, had not sufficient discernment to pay 
attention to other persons’ daughters,’ returned Mrs Briggs, ‘ some 
persons would not be so ready to display that ill-temper which, 
thank God, distinguishes them from other persons ’ 

‘ Pei sons ’ ’ ejaculated Mrs Taunton 
‘ Persons,’ replied Mrs Briggs 
‘ Insolence ’ ’ 

‘ Creature > ’ 

‘Hush' hushf’ mteirupted Mr Peicy Noakes, wdio was one of 
the very few by whom this dialogue had been overheard ‘ Hush * 
— pray, silence for the duet ’ 

After a great deal of preparatory crowing and humming, the 
captain began the following duet from the opera of ‘ Paul and 
Virginia,’ in that gi anting tone m which a man gets dowm. Heaven 
knows where, without the remotest chance of ever getting up again 
This, m private circles, is frequently designated ‘ a bass voice ’ 

‘ See (sung the captain) from o — ce — an ri — sing 
Bright flames the or — b of d — ay 
From yon gro — ove, the varied so — ongs — ’ 

Here, the singei was interrupted by varied cries of the most 
dreadful description, proceeding fiom some grove in the immediate 
vicinity of the starboard paddle-box 

‘ My child ' ’ screamed Mrs. Fleetwood ‘ My child ' it is his 
voice — I know it ’ 
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Ml Eleetwood, accompanied by several gentlemen, here rushed 
to the quarter from whence the noise proceeded, and an exclama- 
tion of horror burst from the company, the general impression 
being, that the little innocent had either got his head in the water, 
or his legs in the machinery 

‘ What IS the matter ? ’ shouted the agonised father, as he returned 
with the child in his arms 

‘ Oh > oh ’ oh ^ ’ screamed the small sufferer again 
‘What IS the mattei, dear>’ inquired the father once more — 
hastily stripping off the nankeen frock, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether the child had one bone which w^as not smashed to 
pieces 

‘ Oh > oh 1 — Pm so frightened ’ ' 

‘What at, dear? — what at?’ said the mother, soothing the sw^eet 
infant 

‘ Oh J he’s been making such dreadful faces at me,’ cried the boy, 
relapsing into convulsions at the baie recollection 
‘ He ' — who cried eveiybody, crowding lound him 

‘ Oh ' — him > ’ replied the child, pointing at Hardy, who affected 
to be the most concerned of the whole gioup 

The real state of the case at once flashed upon the minds of all 
present, with the exception of the Fleetw^oods and the Wakefields 
The facetious Haidy, in fulfilment of his promise, had watched the 
child to a remote part of the vessel, and, suddenly appearing before 
him wuth the most awful contortions of visage, had produced his 
paroxysm of terror Of course, he now observed that it w^as haidly 
necessary for him to den} the accusation , and the unfortunate little 
Mctim was accordingly led below, after receiving sundry thumps on 
the head from both his parents, for having the wickedness to tell a 
story 

This little interruption having been adjusted, the captain lesumed, 
and Miss Emily chimed in, m due course The duet was loudly 
applauded, and, ceitamly, the perfect independence of the parties 
deserved great commendation Miss Emily sung her part, without 
the slightest reference to the captain , and the captain sang so loud, 
that he had not the slightest idea what was being done by his 
paitner After having gone through the last few eighteen or nine- 
teen bars by himself, therefore, he acknowledged the plaudits of the 
circle with that air of self-denial w’-hich men usually assume wEen 
they think they have done somethmg to astonish the company 
‘ Now,’ said Mr Percy Noakes, who had just ascended from the 
fore-cabin, w^here he had been busily engaged in decanting the wine, 

‘ if the Misses Briggs wall oblige us with something before dinner, I 
am sure w^e shall be very much delighted ’ 

One of those hums of admiration follow ed the suggestion, w hich 
one frequently hears m society, when nobody has the most distant 
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notion what he is expiessmg his approval of The three Misses 
Biiggs looked modestly at their mamma, and the mamma looked 
appiovingly at her daughters, and Mrs Taunton looked scornfully 
at all of them The Misses Bnggs asked for their guitars, and 
several gentlemen seriously damaged the cases in then anviety to 
piesent them Then, theie vas a veiy inteiestmg pioduction of 
thiee little keys for the afoiesaid cases, and a melodiamatic expres- 
sion of honor at finding a stimg bioken, and a \ast deal of sciev- 
ing and tightening, and winding, and tuning, duiing which Mis 
Briggs expatiated to those neai her on the immense difficulty of 
playing a guitai, and hinted at the wondious pioiiciency of her 
daughteis in that mystic ait Mis Taunton whispered to a 
neighhoui that it was ^ quite sickening ’’ and the Misses Taunton 
looked as if they knew how to play, but disdained to do it 

At length, the Misses Briggs began in real earnest It vas a 
new Spanish composition, for thiee voices and thiee guitais Ihe 
effect was electrical All eyes weie turned upon the captain, who 
ivas reported to have once passed through Spam wuth his regiment, 
and wdro must be well acquainted with the national music He w as 
in raptuies This was sufficient , the trio was encored , the applause 
was universal , and never had the Tauntons suffeied such a complete 
defeat 

‘ Bia\o ’ biaxo ejaculated the captain, — 'biavo 
' Pretty ’ isn’t it, sii^’ mquiied Mr Samuel Biiggs, with the an 
of a self-satisfied showman By-the-bye, these were the fiist woids 
he had been heaid to utter since he left Bosw ell-court the evening 
before 

‘ De — lightfuK’ returned the captain, with a flouiish, and a 
military cough , — ‘ de — lightful ' ’ 

‘Sweet instillment said an old gentleman with a bald head, wdio 
had been tiymg all the moining to look through a telescope, inside 
the glass of w^hich Mi Hardy had fixed a large black wafci 

‘Did you evei hear a Poituguese tambourine^’ inqimed that 
jocular individual 

‘ Didfou ever heai a tom-tom, sii ^ ’ sternly inquired the captain, 
who lost no oppoitunity of showing oft his travels, real 01 pictended 
‘A what^’ asked Plaidy, lathci taken aback 
‘ A tom-tom ’ 

‘ Never ' ’ 

‘ Nor a gum-gum ^ ^ 

‘ Never ' ’ 

‘ AVhat 2s a gum-gum ^ ’ eageily mquiied seveial young ladies 
‘When I w’^as in the East Indies,’ leplied the captain — (here was 
a discovery — he had been in the East Indies') — ‘when I was in 
the East Indies, I was once stopping a few thousand miles up the 
countiy, on a visit at the house of a veiy particular fiiend of mine, 
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Ram Chowdar Doss Azuph A 1 Bowlar — a devilish pleasant felloAv. 
As we weie enjoying oui hookahs, one evening, m the cool verandah 
in front of his \illa, we were rather surprised by the sudden appear- 
ance of thirty-fom of his Kit-ma-gais (foi he had rather a large 
establishment there), accompanied by an equal number of Con-su- 
mars, approaching the house vith a threatening aspect, and beating 
a tom-tom The Ram started up ’ 

‘ Who > ’ inquired the bald gentleman, intensely interested 

‘ The Ram — Ram ChoAvdar ’ 

‘Oh’’ said the old gentleman, ‘I beg youi paidon; pi ay 
go on ’ 

— Started up and drew a pistol Hehes,” said he, “ my boy,” 
— he always called me, my boy — Helves,” said he, “ do you hear 
that tom-tom^” “ I do,” said I His countenance, vhich before 
was pale, assumed a most frightful appearance, his whole visage 
w^as distorted, and his frame shaken by violent emotions Do 
you see that gum-gum^” said he ‘‘ No,” said I, staring about me 
“You don’t said he “No, I’ll be damned if I do,” said I, 
“and what’s moie, I don’t know what a gum-gum is,” said I I 
really thought the Ram would have dropped He dre^ me aside, 
and with an expression of agony I shall never foiget, said 111 a low 
whisper ’ 

‘ Dinnei’s on the table, ladies,’ intenupted the steward’s wife 

‘ Will you allow me ? ’ said the captain, immediately suiting the 
action to the word, and escorting Miss Julia Biiggs to the cabin, 
with as much ease as if he had finished the stoiy 

‘ What an extraordinary circumstance * ’ ejaculated the same old 
gentleman, preserving his listening attitude 

‘ Yliat a traveller ^ ’ said the young ladies 

‘What a singular name^’ exclaimed the gentlemen, rather con- 
fused by the coolness of the whole affair 

‘ I w ish he had finished the story,’ said an old lady ^ I w onder 
what a gum-gum really is ^ ’ 

‘By Jo\ei’ exclaimed Haidy, who until now^ had been lost in 
utter amazement, ‘I don’t know what it may be in India, but m 
England I think a gum-gum has \ ery much the same meaning as a 
hum-bug ’ 

‘ How illiberal ' how^ enMOus cried everybody, as they made for 
the cabin, fully impressed with a belief 111 the captains amazing 
adventures Hehes was the sole lion for the remainder of the day 
— impudence and the marvellous are pretty suie passports to any 
society 

The party had by this time icached their destination, and put 
about on their return home* The wind, which had been with them 
the whole day, w’-as now directly m their teeth, the weather had 
become gradually more and more overcast, and the sky, water, and 
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shore, were all of that dull, heavy, uniform lead-colour, which house- 
painters daub in the first instance over a street-door which is gradu- 
ally approaching a state of convalescence It had been ‘ spitting ^ 
with rain for the last half-hour, and now began to pour in good 
earnest The wind was freshening very fast, and the waterman at 
the wheel had unequi\ocally expressed his opinion that there would 
shortly be a squall A slight emotion on the pait of the vessel, now 
and then, seemed to suggest the possibility of its pitching to a very 
uncomfortable extent in the event of its blowing harder , and every 
timber began to creak, as if the boat were an overladen clothes- 
basket Sea-sickness, howevei, is like a belief m ghosts — every one 
entertains some misgivings on the subject, but few will acknowledge 
any The majority of the company, therefore, endeavoured to look 
peculiarly happy, feeling all the while especially miserable 

‘ Don't it rain ? ' inquired the old gentleman before noticed, when, 
by dint of squeezing and jamming, they were all seated at table 
‘ I think it does — a little,' replied Mr Percy Noakes, who could 
haidly hear himself speak, m consequence of the pattering on the deck 
‘ Don't It blow > ' inquired some one else 
‘ No, I don’t think it does,' responded Hardy, sincerely wishing 
that he could persuade himself that it did not , for he sat neai the 
door, and was almost blown off his seat 

^ It’ll soon clear up,' said Mi Percy Noakes, in a cheeiful tone 
‘ Oh, certainly > ' ejaculated the committee generally 
‘ No doubt of it ’ ’ said the remainder of the company, whose 
attention was now pietty well engiossed by the serious business of 
eating, carving, taking wine, and so foith 

The throbbing motion of the engine was but too perceptible 
There w^as a large, substantial, cold boiled leg of mutton, at the 
bottom of the table, shaking like blanc-mange , a previously hearty 
sirloin of beef looked as if it had been suddenly seized wuth the 
palsy , and some tongues, w^hich w ere placed on dishes rather too 
large for them, went thiough the most sui prising evolutions , darting 
from side to side, and from end to end, like a fly in an inverted 
wine-glass Then, the sweets shook and tiembled, till it w^as quite 
impossible to help them, and people gave up the attempt in despair , 
and the pigeon-pies looked as if the birds, whose legs w^ere stuck 
outside, were trying to get them m The table vibrated and started 
like a feverish pulse, and the very legs were convulsed — everything 
was shaking and jarring The beams in the roof of the cabin seemed 
as if they were put there for the sole purpose of giving people head- 
aches, and several elderly gentlemen became ill-tempered in conse- 
quence As fast as the steward put the fire-irons up, they would fall 
dowm again , and the more the ladies and gentlemen tried to sit 
comfortably on their seats, the more the seats seemed to slide away 
from the ladies and gentlemen Several ominous demands were 
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made for small glasses of brandy ^ the countenances of the company 
gradually underwent most extiaordmary changes^ one gentleman 
was observed suddenly to rush from table without the slightest 
ostensible reason, and dart up the steps with incredible swiftness 
thereby greatly damaging both himself and the steward, vho hap- 
pened to be coming down at the same moment 

The cloth was removed, the dessert was laid on the table, and 
the glasses were filled The motion of the boat inci eased, several 
members of the party began to feel rather vague and misty, and 
looked as if they had only just got up The young gentleman wnth 
the spectacles, w^ho had been m a fluctuating state for some time — 
at one moment bright, and at another dismal, like a revolving light 
on the sea-coast — rashly announced his wish to propose a toast 
After several ineffectual attempts to preserve his perpendicular, the 
young gentleman, having managed to hook himself to the centre leg 
of the table wnth his left hand, proceeded as follow s 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen A gentleman is among us — I may sa} a 
stranger — (here some painful thought seemed to strike the oiator , 
he paused, and looked extremely odd) — whose talents, whose tra\ els, 
whose cheeifulness ’ 

‘ I beg your pardon, Edkins,’ hastily interrupted Mr Percy 
Noakes, — ‘Hardy, what’s the matter^’ 

‘ Nothing,’ replied the ‘ funnv gentleman,’ who had just life enough 
left to utter two consecutive syllables 
‘ Will you have some brandy 

‘ No ' ’ replied Hardy in a tone of great indignation, and looking 
as comfortable as Temple-bar in a Scotch mist , ‘ wLat should 
I w ant brandy for ^ ’ 

‘ ill you go on deck ? ’ 

‘ No, I will not' This was said wnth a most determined air, and 
in a voice which might have been taken for an imitation of any- 
thing , It w^as quite as much like a guinea-pig as a bassoon 

‘ I lieg }our paidon, Edkins,’ said the courteous Percy, ‘ I thought 
oui fiiend w^'as ill Pray go on ’ 

A pause 
‘ Pray go on ’ 

‘ Mr Edkins ts gone,’ cued somebody 

‘ I beg your paidon, sir,’ said the stew^aid, running up to Mr 
Peicy Noakes, ‘ I beg your pardon, sir, but the gentleman as just 
w^ent on deck — him with the green spectacles — is uncommon bad, 
to be sure, and the young man as played the wiolm sajs, that 
unless he has some brandy he can’t answer for the consequences 
He says he has a wife and two children, w^hose weriy subsistence 
depends on his breaking a wessel, and he expects to do so every 
moment The flageolet’s been wherry ill, but he’s better, only he’s 
in a dreadful prusperation.’ 


Y 
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All disguise was now useless, the company staggeied on deck, 
the gentlemen tiied to see nothing but the clouds, and the ladies, 
muffled up in such sha\\ls and cloaks as they had brought with 
them, lay about on the seats, and under the seats, in the most 
retched condition Nevei was such a blowing, and raining, and 
pitching, and tossing, endured by any pleasure party before Several 
remonstrances were sent down below, on the subject of Master 
Fleetwood, but they were totally unheeded m consequence of the 
indisposition of his natural protectois That interesting child 
SCI earned at the top of his voice, until he had no voice left to 
scream with, and then, Miss Wakefield began, and screamed for 
the remamdei of the passage 

Mr Flardy ^^as observed, some hours after’\\aids, in an attitude 
which induced his fi lends to suppose that he ^\as busily engaged in 
contemplating the beauties of the deep, they only legretted that his 
taste foi the pictuicsque should lead him to remain so long in a 
position, veiy mjuiious at all times, but especially so, to an indi- 
vidual labouring under a tendency of blood to the head 

The paity aiiived ofif the Custom-house at about two o’clock on 
the Thursday morning dispiiited and worn out The Tauntons 
were too ill to quaiiel with the Biiggses, and the Briggses weie too 
wretched to annoy the Tauntons One of the guitar-cases was lost 
on its passage to a hackney-coach, and Mis Briggs has not sciupled 
to state that the Tauntons bribed a porter to throw it down an area 
Ml Alexander Biiggs opposes vote by ballot — he says fiom personal 
expeiicnce of its mefficacy, and Mr Samuel Biiggs, whenevei he is 
asked to expiess his sentiments on the point, sa}she has no opinion 
on that or any other subject 

Ml Edkins — the young gentleman in the giecn spectacles — ■ 
makes a speech on e\eiy occasion on '\\hich a speech can possibly 
be made the eloquence of which can only be equalled by its 
length In the e\ent of his not being pieMOusly appointed to a 
judgeship, it is probable that he will practise as a bariistei in the 
New Central Ciiminal Court 

Captain Helves continued his attention to Miss Julia Briggs, 
whom he might possibly have espoused, if it had not unfoitunatel) 
happened that Mi Samuel aiiested him, in the way of business, 
pursuant to instructions received from Messrs Scroggins and Payne, 
whose town-debts the gallant captain had condescended to collect, 
but whose accounts, with the indiscretion sometimes peculiar to 
militaiy minds, he had omitted to keep with that dull accuiacy 
which custom has rendered necessary Mis Taunton complains 
that she has been much deceived in him He introduced himself 
to the family on board a Gravesend steam-packet, and certainly, 
therefore, ought to have proved respectable 

Mr Percy Noakes is as light-hearted and careless as e\ei 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE GREAT WINGLEBURY DUEL 

The little town of Great Winglebury is exactly forty -tv\o miles and 
thiee^quarters from Hyde Park coinei. It has a long, straggling, 
quiet High-stieet, with a gieat black and white clock at a small 
red Town-hall, half-way up — a market-place — a cage — an assembly- 
room— a church — a bridge — a chapel — a theatre — a libraiy — an inn 
■ — a pump — and a Post-office 1 radition tells of a ‘ Little Wingle- 
buiy,’ down some cioss-road about two miles ofif_, and, as a square 
mass of duty paper, supposed to have been originally intended for 
a letter, with certain ti emulous characters insciibed thereon, in 
which a lively imagination might tiace a lemote resemblance to 
the word ‘Little,’ was once stuck up to be owned in the sunny 
window of the Gieat Winglebury Post-office, fiom which it only 
disappeaied when it fell to pieces with dust and extreme old age, 
there would appeal to be some foundation foi the legend Common 
belief IS inclined to bestow^ the name upon a little hole at the end 
of a muddy lane about a couple of miles long, colonised by one 
wheehvright, four paupers, and a beei-shop_, but, even this authority, 
slight as It IS, must be regarded wuth extieme suspicion, inasmuch 
as the inhabitants of the hole aforesaid, concur in opining that 
it ne-ver had any name at all, from the earliest ages down to the 
present day 

The Winglebury Arms, in the centie of the High-stieet, opposite 
the small building with the big clock, is the principal inn of Great 
Winglebury , — the commercial-mn, posting-house, and excise-office , 
the ‘ Blue ’ house at ever) election, and the Judges’ house at every 
assizes It is the head-quaiteis of the Gentlemen’s Whist Club of 
Winglebuiy Blues (so called in opposition to the Gentlemen’s Whist 
Club of Winglebury Buffs, held at the othei house, a little further 
down) and whenever a juggler, 01 wax-w^oik man, 01 concert-gn er, 
takes Gieat Winglebuiy in his ciicuit, it is immediately placarded 
all o\er the to\^n that Mr So-and-so, ‘trusting to that liberal 
support which the inhabitants of Gieat Winglebury have long been 
so liberal in bestow mg, has at a great expense engaged the elegant 
and commodious assembly-rooms, attached to the Winglebuiy Arms ’ 
The house is a large one, with a red brick and stone fiont , a pretty 
spacious hall, ornamented wuth evergreen plants, terminates in a 
perspective view of the bai, and a glass case, in which are displayed 
a choice variety of delicacies ready for dressing, to catch the eye 
of a new^-comer the moment he enters, and excite his appetite to 
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the highest possible pitch Opposite doors lead to the ‘coffee^ 
and ‘commercial’ looms and a great wide, rambling staircase, — 
three stairs and a landing — four stairs and another landing — one 
step and anothei landing — ^lialf-a-dozen staiis and another landing 
— and so on — conducts to galleries of bedrooms, and labyrinths 
of sitting-rooms, denominated ‘private,’ where you may enjoy yom- 
self, as privately as you can in any place where some bewildered 
being walks into your room every five minutes, by mistake, and 
then walks out again, to open all the doors along the gallery until 
he finds his own 

Such IS the Winglebury Aims, at this da}, and such was the 
AVinglebury Arms some time since — no matter when — two or three 
minutes befoie the ariival of the London stage Foui horses with 
cloths on — change foi a coach — were standing quietly at the corner 
of the yard surrounded by a listless group of post-boys in shiny hats 
and smock-frocks, engaged m discussing the meats of the cattle, 

half a dozen ragged boys weie standing a little apart, listening 

with evident interest to the conversation of these w^orthies , and 
a few loungeis were collected round the horse-tiough, awaiting the 
ai rival of the coach 

The day was hot and sunny, the town in the zenith of its dulness, 
and with the exception of these few idlers, not a living creature 

w^as to be seen Suddenly, the loud notes of a key-bugle broke 

the monotonous stillness of the street , in came the coach, rattling 
ovei the uneven paving w ith a noise startling enough to stop ev en 
the laigc-faced clock itself Down got the outsides, up went the 
windows in all diiections, out came the waileis, up started the 
ostkis, and the loungeis, and the post-boys, and the ragged boys, 
as if they weic clcctufied — unstrapping, and unchaining, and un- 
buckling, and dragging AMlling horses out, and forcing reluctant 
hoises in, and making a most exhilarating bustle ‘ Lady inside, 
here ” said the guaid ‘Please to alight, ma’am,’ said the w^aiter 
‘ Private sitting-room ^ ’ inteirogated the lady ‘ Certainly, ma’am,’ 
lesponded the chamber-maid ‘Nothing but these ’eie trunks, 
ma’am inquired the guard ‘Nothing more,’ replied the lady 
Up got the outsides again, and the guard, and the coachman , off 
came the cloths, with a jerk ^ ‘ All right,’ w^as the cry , and away 
they went The loungeis lingered a minute or two m the road, 
watching the coach until it turned the coinei, and then loitered 
away one by one I he street was clear again, and the tovn, by 
contrast, quieter than evei 

‘ Lady in number tw’^enty - five,’ screamed the landlady — 
^ Thomas > ’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am ’ 

‘Letter just been left for the gentleman in number nineteen 
Boots at the Lion left it No answ^er ’ 
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^Letter fci you, sir/ said Thomas, depositing the letter on 
number niiieteen’s table 

‘For me?’ said number nineteen, turning from the window, out 
of which he had been surveying the scene just described 

‘Yes, sir,’ — (waiters alvays speak m hints, and never uttei com- 
plete sentences,) — ‘}es, sir, — Boots at the Lion, sn, — Bar, sir, — 
Missis said number nineteen, sii — Alexander Trott, Esq, sir^ 
— Your caid at the bar, sir, I think, sir^ ’ 

‘ My name ts Tiott,’ replied number nineteen, bieakmg the seal 
‘You may go, waiter’ The waiter pulled down the windo\v-blind, 
and then pulled it up again — for a regular waiter must do some- 
thing before he leaves the lOom — adjusted the glasses on the side- 
boaid, brushed a place that was not dusty, rubbed his hands \eiy 
haid, walked stealthily to the door, and evaporated 

There was, evidently, something in the contents of the letter, 
of a nature, if not wliolly unexpected, certainly extremelv dis- 
agreeable Mr Alexander Trott laid it down, and took it up 
again, and walked about the room on particular squares of the 
carpet, and even attempted, though unsuccessful!}, to whistle an 
air It wouldn’t do He threw^ himself into a chan, and read the 
following epistle aloud — 


‘Blue I ion nncl Stomach waimcr, 
Great Winglebury 

Wednesday Moimng 

‘Sir Immediately on discoveiing your intentions, I left oui 
counting-house, and followed you I know the purpoit of your 
journey , — that jouiney shall never be completed 

‘I have no friend heie, just now, on whose secrecy I can 
rely This shall be no obstacle to my levenge Neither shall 
Emily Browm be exposed to the mercenary solicitations of a 
scoundrel, odious in her e}es, and contemptible in eveiybody 
else’s nor wull I tamely submit to the clandestine attacks of a 
base umbrella-maker 

‘Sir Fiom Gi eat Winglebury chuich, a footpath leads thiough 
four meadow^s to a retired spot known to the townspeople as 
StifFun’s Acre ’ [Mr Trott shuddeied] ‘I shall be waiting there 
alone, at twenty minutes before six o’clock to-morrow morning 
Should I be disappointed m seeing you theie, I will do myself 
the pleasure of calling with a horsewhip 

‘Horace Hunter 

‘PS There is a gunsmith’s in the High-street, and they won’t 
sell gunpowMer after daik — you understand me 

‘ PPS You had better not ordei your bieakfast m the mormng 
until you have met me It may be an unnecessary expense ’ 
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‘ Despeiate-mmded villain ^ I knew how it would be ’ ’ ejacu- 
lated the terrified Trott ‘I always told father, that once start 
me on this expedition, and Huntei Avould pursue me like the 
Wandering Jew It’s bad enough as it is, to many with the old 
people’s commands, and without the girl’s consent, but what will 
Emily think of me, if I go doivn there breathless with lunning 
away from this mfeinal salamandei? What shall I do^ What 
can I do ^ If I go back to the city, I’m disgraced for ever — lose 
the girl — and, what’s more, lose the money too Exen if I did go 
on to the Biowns’ by the coach, Huntei would be after me m a 
post-chaise , and if I go to this place, this Stiffun’s Acre (another 
shudder), I’m as good as dead I’ve seen him hit the man at the 
Pall-mall shooting-gallery, in the second button-hole of the w^aistcoat, 
five times out of eveiy six, and when he didn’t hit him thcie, he hit 
him m the head ’ With this consolatoiy lemmiscence Mr Alexandei 
Tiott again ejaculated, ‘ What shall I do^’ 

Long and w^eaiy weie his reflections, as, burying his face in his 
hand, he sat, mmmating on the best couise to be pursued His 
mental direction-post pointed to London He thought of the 
‘goveinoi’s’ anger, and the loss of the fortune which the paternal 
Blown had piomised the paternal Trott his daughiei should con- 
tiibute to the coffers of his son Then thewoids ‘To Browns’ 
were legibly insciibed on the said diiection-post, but Horace 
Hunter’s denunciation rung m his eais , — last of all it bore, in led 
letteis, the words, ‘To Stiffun’s Acre,’ and then Mi Alexander 
Tiott decided on adopting a plan wdiich he piesently matuied 
Fust and foremost, he despatched the under-boots to the Blue 
Lion and Stomach-waimci, with a gentlemanly note to Mr Hoi ace 
Huntei, intimating that he thiisted foi his destruction and w^ould do 
himself the pleasiiie of slaughtenng him next moinmg, without fail 
He then wiote another letter, and requested the attendance of the 
other boots — for they kept a pair A modest knock at the room 
dooi was heaid ‘Come in,’ said Mi, Tiott A man thrust in a 
led head with one eye m it, and being again desned to ‘come in,’ 
brought m the body and the legs to wLich the head belonged, and a 
fur cap which belonged to the head 

‘You are the uppei-boots, I think inquiied Mi Trott, 

‘Yes, I am the iippei-boots,’ icplied a voice fiom inside a vel- 
veteen case, with mothei-of-pcail buttons — ‘ that is, I’m the bools 
as b’longs to the house , the other man’s my man, as goes eiiands 
and does odd jobs Top-boots and half-boots, I calls us ’ 

‘You’re from London^’ inquired Mr Trott. 

‘ Diiv a cab once,’ w^as the laconic reply 
‘Why don’t you drive it now^ ’ asked Mi Tiott 
‘ Over-diiv the cab, and driv over a ’ooman,’ replied the top-boots, 
with brevity. 
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‘ Do you know the major’s house inquiied Mr Tiott 
‘ Rather,’ replied the boots, significantly, as if he had some good 
leason to remember it 

‘ Do you think you could manage to lea\ e a letter there ^ ’ interro- 
gated Trott 

‘ Shouldn’t onder,’ responded boots 

‘ But this letter,’ said Tiott, holding a defoimed note with a 
paralytic direction in one hard, and five shillings in the othei — 

‘ this letter is anonymous ’ 

^ A — vhat ^ ’ interrupted the boots 

‘Anonymous — he’s not to know who it comes fiom ’ 

‘Oh I I see,’ responded the reg’lar, with a knowing wink, but 
without evincing the slightest disinclination to undertake the charge 
— ‘I see — ^bit o’ Sving, eh>’ and his one eye w^andeied round the 
room, as if in quest of a daik lantern and phosphor us-bo\ ‘ But, I 
say >’ he continued, recalling the eye fiom its search, and bringing 
It to beai on Mi Trott ‘I say, he’s a lawvei, oui may 01, and 
insured m the County If you’\e a spite agen him, you’d better not 
burn his house down — blessed if I don’t think it would be the 
greatest fa\our you could do him ’ And he chuckled inwaidl} 

If Mr Alexander Irott had been m any othei situation, his first 
act wmuld have been to kick the man down-staiis by deputy, 01, in 
other w^ords, to iing the bell, and desiic the landloid to take his 
boots oft He contented himself, howevei, with doubling the fee 
and explaining that the lettei merely related to a breach of the 
peace The top-boots letiied, solemnly pledged to seciecy , and 
Ml Alexander Tiott sat down to a fiied sole, inamtenon cutlet, 
Madeira, and sundiies, wnth greater composuie than he had 
experienced since the leceipt of Horace Hunter’s lettei of defiance 
The lady who alighted fiom the London coach had no soonei 
been installed in numbei tw enty-fiv e, and made some alteration in 
her tiavellmg-diess, than she indited a note to Joseph O\erton, 
esquiie, solicitor, and ma}or of Great Wmglebury, requesting his 
immediate attendance on pinate business of paiamount importance 
— a summons which that w 01 thy functionaiy lost no time m obc}mg , 
for after sundi} openings of his eyes, di\eis ejaculations of ‘Bless 
me ! ’ and othei manifestations of suipiise, he took his broad- 
biimmed hat from its accustomed peg m his little fiont office, 
and walked briskly down the High-street to the ^\inglebiir} Arms, 
through the hall and up the staiicase of which establishment he 
was ushered by the landlady, and a ciowd of officious waiters, to 
the door of numbei twenty-five 

‘ Show the gentleman m,’ said the stiangei ladv, in reply to the 
foremost w^aiter’s announcement The gentleman was shown in 
accordingly 

The ladv lose from the sofa, the mayoi ad\anced a step from 
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the door ^ and there they both paused, for a minute oi two, looking 
at one anothei as if by mutual consent The mayor saw before 
him a bux;om, iichly-dressed female of about forty , the lady looked 
upon a sleek man, about ten years oldei, in drab shoits and con- 
tinuations, black coat, neckcloth, and gloves 

* Miss Julia Manners’’ exclaimed the mayor at length, ‘you 
astonish me ’ 

‘That’s veiy unfaii of you, Overton,’ replied Miss Julia, ‘for I 
have known you, long enough, not to be surprised at anything you 
do, and you might extend equal courtesy to me ’ 

‘ But to lun away — actually run away — with a young man ' ’ 
remonstrated the mayor 

‘You wouldn’t have me actually run away with an old one, I 
presume^ ’ Avas the cool rejoinder 

‘ And then to ask me — me — of all people in the world — a man of 
my age and appeal ance — mayor of the town — to promote such a 
sclieme’’ pettishly ejaculated Joseph Overton , thiowmg himself 
into an arm-chair, and pioducing Miss Julia’s letter from his pocket, 
as if to coiroborate the assertion that he hai been asked 

Now, Overton,’ replied the lady, ‘ I want your assistance in this 
matter, and I must have it In the lifetime of that poor old dear, 

Mr. Cornberry, who — who ’ 

‘Who was to have mariied you, and didn’t, because he died 
first , and who left you his property unencumbeied with the addition 
of himself,’ suggested the mayor 

‘Well,’ leplied Miss Julia, leddcnmg slightly, ‘m the lifetime of 
the poor old dear, the piopeity had the incumbrance of your 
management , and all I will say of that, is, that I only wonder it 
didn’t die of consumption instead of its mastei You helped your- 
self then — help me now ’ 

Mr Joseph Oveiton was a man of the woild, and an attorney, 
and as certain indistinct lecollections of an odd thousand pounds or 
two, appropriated by mistake, passed across his mind, he hemmed 
deprecatmgly, smiled blandly, remained silent foi a few^ seconds, 
and finally inquired, ‘ \V hat do you w ish me to do ^ ’ 

‘ I’ll tell you,’ replied Miss Julia — ‘ I’ll tell you in three words 
Dear Lord Peter ’ 

‘That’s the young man, I suppose ’ mteiiupted the mayoi 

‘That’s the young Nobleman,’ replied the lady, with a great 
stress on the last woid ‘ Dear Lord Peter is considerably afiaid of 
the resentment of his family, and we have theiefoie thought it 
better to make the match a stolen one He left town, to avoid 
suspicion, on a visit to his friend, the Honourable Augustus Flair, 
whose seat, as you know, is about thirty miles fiom this, accom- 
panied only by his favourite tigei We arranged that I should 
come heie alone in the London coach, and that he, leaving his 
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tiger and cab behind him, should come on, and ainve here as soon 
as possible this afternoon ' 

‘Very well,’ observed Joseph Overton, ‘and then he can order 
the chaise, and you can go on to Gretna Green together, without 
requiring the presence or interference of a third party, can’t 
you>’ 

‘No,’ replied Miss Julia ‘We have every reason to believe — 
dear Lord Peter not being considered very prudent 01 sagacious by 
his friends, and they having discovered his attachment to me — that, 
immediately on his absence being observed, pursuit will be made m 
this direction — to elude which, and to prevent our bemg traced, I 
wish it to be understood m this house, that dear Lord Peter is 
slightly deianged, though perfectly harmless, and that I am, un- 
known to him, awaiting his arrival to convey him m a post-chaise to 
a private asylum — at Berw ick, say If I don’t show myself much, I 
daie say I can manage to pass for his mother’ 

Ihe thought occurred to the mayor’s mind that the lady might 
show herself a good deal without fear of detection , seeing that she 
was about double the age of her intended husband He said 
nothing, however, and the lady proceeded 

‘ With the whole of this arrangement dear Lord Peter is 
acquainted, and all I want you to do, is, to make the delusion 
more complete by giving it the sanction of your influence m this 
place, and assigning this as a reason to the people of the house for 
my taking the young gentleman away As it would not be con- 
sistent w ith the story that I should see him until after he has entered 
the chaise, I also wash you to communicate wath him, and inform 
him that it is all going on well ’ 

‘ Has he arrived ^ ’ inquired Overton 
‘ I don’t know,’ replied the lady 

‘ Then how am I to know ' ’ inquired the mayor ‘ Of couise he 
will not give his own name at the bai ’ 

‘ I begged him, immediately on his arrival, to write you a note,’ 
replied Miss Manners , ‘ and to prevent the possibility of oui project 
bemg discoveied through its means, I desired him to write anony- 
mously, and in mysteiious terms, to acquaint you with the number 
of his loom ’ 

‘ Bless me ’ ’ exclaimed the mayor, rising from his seat, and 
searching his pockets — ‘most extraordinary ciicumstance — he has 
arrived — mysterious note left at my house m a most mysterious 
manner, just before yours — didn’t know what to make of it before, 
and certainly shouldn’t have attended to it — Oh ’ here it is ’ And 
Joseph Overton pulled out of an inner coat-pocket the identical 
letter penned by Alexander Tiott ‘ Is this his loidship’s hand ^ ’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ replied Julia , ‘ good, punctual creature ^ I have not 
seen it moie than once or twice, but I know he writes very badly 
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and very laige These dear, wild young noblemen, you know, 
Overton 

^ Ay, ay, I see,’ replied the mayor — ‘ Horses and dogs, play and 
wine — grooms, acti esses, and cigars — the stable, the green-room, 
the saloon, and the tavern, and the legislative assembly at 
last’ 

‘Here’s what he says,’ pursued the mayor, ‘“Sir, — A young 
gentleman in numbei nineteen at the Wmglebury Arms, is bent on 
committing a rash act to-moriow morning at an early horn ” (That’s 
good — he means mairymg ) “ If you have any regard for the peace 
of this town, or the pieservation of one — it may be two — human 
lives ” — What the deuce does he mean by that ^ ’ 

‘ That he’s so anxious foi the ceremony, he will expire if it’s put 
off, and that I may possibly do the same,’ replied the lady with 
great complacency 

‘ Oh ' I sec — not much feai of that , — well — “ two human lives, 
you will cause him to be removed to-night ” (He wants to stait at 
once ) “ Fear not to do this on )our responsibility foi to-moirow 

the absolute necessity of the proceeding wull be but too apparent 
Remember numbei nineteen The name is Tiott No delay, 
for life and death depend upon your promptitude ” Passionate 
language, ceitamly Shall I see him 

‘Do,’ replied Miss Julia, ‘and entreat him to act his pait well 
I am half afraid of him Tell him to be cautious ’ 

‘ I wall,’ said the mayoi 
‘ Settle all the aiiangemcnts ’ 

‘ I w ill,’ said the m lyoi again 

‘And say I think the chaise had better be oideied foi one 
o’clock ’ 

‘ Veiy well,’ said the mayoi once moie , and, mminatmg on the 
absuidity of the situation in which fate and old acquaintance had 
placed him, he desired a waiter to hera.ld his approach to the 
temporal y repiesentative of number nineteen 

The announcement, ‘Gentleman to speak with you, sir,’ induced 
Mr Irott to pause half-way m the glass of poit, the contents of 
which he was in the act of imbibing at the moment, to use from 
his chair, and retieat a few paces towards the window, as if to 
seeme a letrcat, m the event of the visitoi assuming the form and 
appearance of Hoiace Hunter One glance at Joseph Oveiton, 
however, quieted his apprehensions He courteously motioned 
the stranger to a seat The waitci, after a little jingling with the 
decanter and glasses, consented to leave the lOom, and Joseph 
Overton, placing the broad-bummed hat on the chair next him, 
and bending his body gently forwaid, opened the business by 
saying m a veiy low^ and cautious tone, 

‘My loid ’ 
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^ Eh> ’ said Mr Alexander Trott, m a loud key, with the vacant 
and mystified stare of a chilly somnambulist 

^ Hush — hush > ’ said the cautious attorney ‘ to be sure — quite 
right — no titles here — my name is Oveiton, sir.’ 

‘ Oveiton^ ’ 

^ Yes the mayor of this place — you sent me a letter with anony- 
mous information, this afternoon ’ 

‘ I, sii exclaimed Trott with ill-dissembled surprise^ foi, coward 
as he w^as, he would wnlhngly have lepudiated the authorship of 
the letter m question ‘ I, sir ? ’ 

‘Yes, you, sir^ did you not^’ responded Overton, annoyed with 
what he supposed to be an extreme degree of unnecessaiy suspicion 
‘ Eithei this letter is yours, or it is not If it be, we can conveise 
securely upon the subject at once If it be not, of couise I have 
no more to say ’ 

‘Stay, stay,’ said Tiott, ‘it^j'mine^ I dtds\mie it What could 
I do, sir ? I had no friend here ’ 

‘To be suie, to be sure,’ said the mayoi, encouragingly, ‘you 
could not have managed it better. Well, sn , it will be necessaiy 
for you to lea\e heie to-mght in a post-cliaise and foui And 
the haidei the bo}S drive, the better. You aie not safe fiom 
pill suit 

‘ Bless me * ’ exclaimed Trott, in an agony of appiehension, ‘ can 
such things happen in a country like this> Such unrelenting and 
cold-blooded hostility ’ ’ He wiped off the concentrated essence 
of cowardice that was oozing fast down his foiehead, and looked 
aghast at Joseph Overton 

‘ It ceitainly is a veiy haid case,’ replied the mayor wuth a smile, 
^that, in a fiee country, people can’t many whom they like, without 
being hunted down as if they were criminals However, m the 
present instance the lady is willing, you know, and that’s the mam 
point, after all ’ 

‘Lady willing,’ repeated Trott, mechanically ‘How do you 
know the lady’s willing ^ ’ 

‘ Come, that’s a good one,’ said the ma) or, benevolently tapping 
Mr Tiott on the aim wuth his broad-brimmed hat, ‘ I have knowm 
her, w^ell, for a long time, and if an} body could entertain the 
remotest doubt on the subject, I assure you I have none, nor need 
you have ’ ' 

‘Dear me^’ said Mr Trott, ruminating ‘Ihis is veiy extia- 
oidmary > ’ 

‘ Well, Loid Peter,’ said the mayoi, using 

‘ Lord Petei ^ ’ repeated Mr Tiott 

‘Oh — ah, I foigot Mr liott, then — Trott — very good, ha I 
ha ’ — Well, sir, the chaise shall be ready at half-past twelve ’ 

‘And what is to become of me until then> ’ inquired Mr Trott, 
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anxiously ^Wouldn’t it save appearances, if I weie placed under 
some lestraint^ ’ 

' ^ Ah ^ ’ replied Overton, ‘ very good thought — capital idea indeed 

I’ll send somebody up directly And if you make a little resistance 
i\hen we put you in the chaise it wouldn’t be amiss — look as if you 
didn’t ^\ant to be taken away, jou know ’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Trott — ‘ to be sure ’ 

‘ Well, my lord,’ said Overton, in a low tone, ‘ until then, I wish 
your lordship a good evening ’ 

‘Lord — lordship ejaculated Irott again, falling back a step 
or two, and gazing, in unuttciable wonder, on the countenance of 
the mayoi 

‘Ha-ha’ I see, my loid — practising the madman > — very good 
indeed— very vacant look — capital, my lord, capital— good evening, 
Mr — Tiott — ha ’ ha ’ ha ' ’ 

‘ lhat mayor’s decidedly diunk,’ soliloquised Mi Tiott, throwing 
himself back m his chair, m an attitude of reflection 

‘ He IS a much cleverer fellow than I thought him, that young 
nobleman — he caines it off uncommonly well,’ thought Overton, as 
he went his way to the bar, there to complete his airangements 
This was soon done Every word of the stoiy was implicitly 
believed, and the one-eyed boots was immediately instructed to 
repair to number nineteen, to act as custodian of the person of the 
supposed lunatic until half-pist twelve o’clock In pursuance of 
this direction, that somewhat eccentuc gentleman aimed himself 
with a walking-stick of gigantic dimensions, and repaired, with his 
usual equanimity of manner, to Mr Trott’s apartment, which he 
enteied without any ceremony, and mounted guard in, by quietly 
depositing himself on a chair near the door, where he proceeded to 
beguile the time by whistling a popular air with great apparent 
satisfaction 

‘ What do you want heie, you scoundrel ^ ’ exclaimed Mr 
Alexander Trott, with a propei appearance of indignation at his 
detention 

The boots beat time with his head, as he looked gently round at 
Mr Irott ^\lth a smile of pity, and whistled an adaoio movement 

‘ Do you attend in this room by Mi Overton’s desire ? ’ inquired 
Trott, lather astonished at the man’s demeanour 

‘ Keep yourself to yourself, young feller,’ calmly responded the 
boots, ‘and don’t say nothin’ to nobody’ And he whistled 
again 

‘ Now mind ’ ’ ejaculated Mi Trott, anxious to keep up the farce 
of wishing with great earnestness to fight a duel if they’d let him 
‘ I protest against being kept here I deny that I have any intention 
of fighting with anybody But as it’s useless contending with 
superior numbers, I shall sit quietly dowm ’ 
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^ You’d better,’ observed the placid boots, shaking the large stick 
expressively 

‘ Under protest, ho ve\er,’ added Alexander Trott, seating himself 
vith indignation m his face, but great content in his heart ‘ Under 
protest ’ 

‘ Oh, certainly > ’ responded the boots , ‘ anything you please If 
you’re happy. I’m transported , only don’t talk too much — it’ll make 
you worse ’ 

‘ Make me woise exclaimed Trott, in unfeigned astonishment 
‘ the man’s drunk ^ ’ 

‘ You’d better be quiet, 3 oung feller,’ remarked the boots, going 
thiough a threatening piece of pantomime vith the stick 

‘ Or mad ^ ’ said Mr Trott, lather alarmed ^ Leave the loom, 
sir, and tell them to send somebody else ’ 

‘ Won’t do ’ ’ replied the boots 

‘ Leave the room ’ ’ shouted liott, ringing the bell \iolently for 
he began to be alarmed on a new score 

‘ Leave that ’ere bell alone, you v retched loo-nattic ’’ said the 
boots, suddenly foicmg the unfortunate Trott back into his chair, 
and brandishing the stick aloft ‘ Be quiet, you miserable object, 
and don’t let everybody know there’s a madman m the house ’ 

‘ He IS a madman ' He zs a madman > ’ exclaimed the terrified 
Mr Trott, gazing on the one e3e of the red-headed boots vith a 
look of abject honor 

‘ Madman ' ’ replied the boots, ‘dam’me, I think he 2s a madman 
^Mth a vengeance ’ Listen to me, you unfort’nate Ah ' would 
}ou^’ [a slight tap on the head vith the laige stick, as Mr Trott 
made another mo\e towards the bell-handle] ‘ I caught you there ’ 
did I ^ ’ 

^ Spare my life * ’ exclaimed Tiott, raising his hands imploiingly 
^ I don’t want your life,’ leplied the boots, disdainfull) , Mhongh 
I think It ’ud be a charity if somebody took it ’ 

‘ No, no, it wouldn’t,’ interrupted poor Mr Tiott, huiiiedty, ‘no, 
no, It w^ouldn’t ’ I — I — ’d lather keep it > ’ 

‘ O weiry well,’ said the boots ‘ that’s a mere mattei of taste — 
ev’ry one to his liking Hows’ ever, all r\e got to say is this here 

You sit quietly down in that chair, and I’ll sit hoppersite you here, 
and if you keep quiet and don’t stir, I w^on’t damage you , but, if 
you move hand 01 foot till half-past twelve o’clock, I shall alter 
the expression of your countenance so completely, that the next 
time you look m the glass you’ll ask vether you’re gone out of towm, 
and ven you’re likely to come back again So sit down ” 

‘ I will — I will,’ responded the victim of mistakes , and down sat 
Mr Trott and dowm sat the boots too, exactly opposite him, with 
the stick leady for immediate action in case of emergency 

Long and dreary were the hours that followed The bell of 
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Great Winglebuiy chuich had just struck ten, and two hours and a 
half would piobably elapse before succour ariived 

For half an houi, the noise occasioned by shutting up the shops 
in the street beneath, betokened something like life in the town, 
and rendered Mr Trott’s situation a little less insupportable ; but, 
when e\en these ceased, and nothing was heard beyond the occa- 
sional lattlmg of a post-chaise as it drove up the yaid to change 
hoises, and then drove away again, or the clatteimg of horses’ hoofs 
in the stables behind, it became almost unbearable The boots 
occasionally moved an inch oi two, to knock superfluous bits of 
wax off the candles, which w^ere burning low, but instantaneously 
lesumed his formei position , and as he lemembered to have heard, 
somewhere or other, that the human eye had an unfailing effect in 
controlling mad people, he kept his solitary organ of vision 
constantly fixed on Mr Alexandei Trott That unfoitunate indi- 
vidual staled at his companion m his turn, until his featuies grew 
more and more indistinct — his hair giadually less led — and the 
loom more misty and obscure. Mi. Alexandei Trott fell into a 
sound sleep, from which he was awakened by a rumbling in the 
street, and a ciy of ‘ Chaise-and-four for number twenty-five ' ’ A 
bustle on the stairs succeeded, the room door was hastily tin own 
open, and Mr Joseph Overton entered, followed by four stout w^aiters, 
and Mrs Williamson, the stout landlady of the Winglebury Arms 
‘ Ml Oveiton ^ ’ exclaimed Mi Alexander Trott, jumping up in 
a frenzy ‘ Look at this man, sii , consider the situation in which 
I have been placed for three houis past — the peison you sent to 
guard me, sii, wxas a madman— a madman — a raging, ravaging, 
iuiious madman ’ 

‘ Bravo ’ ’ wdnspered Mi Overton 

' Pool deal ' ’ said the compassionate IMrs Williamson, ' mad 
people always thinks other people’s mad ’ 

^ Poor dear f ’ ejaculated Mi Alexandei Trott ‘ What the devil 
do you mean by poor dear » Are you the landlady of this house > ’ 
‘ Yes, yes,’ replied the stout old lady, ‘don’t exeit youiself, there’s 
a deal ' Consider your health, now , do ’ 

‘Exert myself ’ ’ shouted Mi Alexander Tiott, ‘it’s a meicy, 
ma’am, that I have any breath to exeit myself wuth > I might have 
been assassinated three houis ago by that one-eyed monstei with 
the oakum head How dare you have a madman, ma’am— how 
dare you have a madman, to assault and tenify the visitors to yoiii 
house ^ ’ 

‘ ril never have anothei,’ said Mrs Williamson, casting a look of 
leproach at the mayor 

‘ Capital, capital,’ whispeied Overton again, as he enveloped 
Mr Alexander Trott in a thick tiavelling-cloak 

‘ Capital, sir ' ’ exclaimed Trott, aloud, ‘ it’s horiible The 'veiy 
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recollection makes me shiiddei I’d lather fight four duels in three 
houis, if I survived the first thiee, than I’d sit foi that time face to 
face \\ ith a madman ’ 

‘ Keep it up, my loid, as you go down-staiis,’ whispered Oveiton, 
^ your bill is paid, and your portmanteau m the chaise ’ And then 
he added aloud, ^ No^\, waiters, the gentleman’s ready ’ 

At this signal, the waiters cro\\ded lound Mi Alexander Tiott 
One took one aim, another, the other, a thud, \^alked befoie 
^Mth a candle, the fouitb, behind with another candle, the boots 
and Mrs Williamson brought up the rear, and dowm-staiis they 
went Ml Alexander Trott expressing alternately at the veiy top 
of his voice eithei his feigned reluctance to go, 01 his unfeigned 
indignation at being shut up with a madman 

Mr Oveiton was waiting at the chaise-door, the boys were ready 
mounted, and a few ostlers and stable nondesciipts weie standing 
round to witness the departure of ‘the mad gentleman’ Mr 
Alexander Trott’s foot was on the step, wlien he observed (which 
the dim light had pi evented his doing before) a figure seated in the 
chaise, closely muffled up in a cloak like his own 
‘Who’s that^ ’ he inquired of Oveiton, in a whispei 
‘ Hush, hush,’ replied the mayoi ‘ the other party of course ^ 

‘ Ihe other party > ’ exclaimed Trott, with an effoit to retreat 
‘Yes, yes, you’ll soon find that out, before }ou go far, I should 
think — but make a noise, you’ll excite suspicion if you wdnsper to 
me so much ’ 

‘ I won’t go in this chaise shouted Mi Alexander Tiott, all his 
original fears recun ing with tenfold violence ‘ I shall be assassi- 
nated — I shall be ’ 

‘ Bravo, biavo,’ whispered Overton ‘ I’ll push 3 ou in ’ 

‘But I won’t go,’ exclaimed Mr Irott ‘Help heie, help ^ 
They’re carrying me away against my will. This is a plot to 
murder me ’ 

‘ Poor dear ' ’ said Mis Williamson again 

‘Now, bo}s, put ’em along,’ cried the m?yoi, pushing Tiott in 
and slamming the dooi ‘Off with you, as quick as }^ou can, and 
stop for nothing till 3 ou come to the next stage — all right > ’ 

‘ Hoises are paid, Tom,’ screamed Mrs Williamson, and away 
w^ent the chaise, at the rate of fourteen miles an hour, with Mi 
x\lexander Trott and Miss Julia Manners carefully shut up in the 
inside 

Mr Alexander Trott remained coiled up in one corner of the 
chaise, and his mysterious companion in the other, foi the first two 
or three miles, Mr Trott edging more and more into his corner, as 
he felt his companion gradually edging moie and more from hers , 
and vainly endeavouring in the darkness to catch a glimpse of the 
furious face of the supposed Hoi ace Huntei, 
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HVe msiy speak now/ said his fellow-traveller, at length,, ‘the 
post-boys can neither see nor heai us ' 

‘ That’s not Huntei’s voice ' ’ — thought Alexander, astonished 
‘ Dear Lord Peter ^ ’ said Miss Julia, most wmnmgly putting 
her arm on Mr Trott’s shoulder ‘ Dear Lord Peter Not a 
word ^ ’ 

‘ Why, It’s a woman ^ ’ exclaimed Mi Trott, in a low tone of 
excessive wonder 

‘Ah’ Whose voice is that^’ said Julia, ‘ ’tis not Lord 
Peter’s ’ 

‘ No, — It’s mine,’ replied Mi Tiott 

‘Yours'’ ejaculated Miss Julia Manners, ‘a strange man' 
Gracious heaven ' How came you here ' ’ 

Whoever you aie, you might haxe known that I came against 
my will, ma’am,’ replied Alexander, ‘ for I made noise enough when 
I got in ’ 

‘ Do you come from Lord Peter inquired Miss Manneis 
‘ Confound Lord Peter,’ replied liott pettishly ‘ I don’t know 
any Lord Peter I never heard of him before to-night, when I’ve 
been Lord Peter’d by one and Lord Peter’d by another, till I verily 
believe I’m mad, or dreaming ’ 

‘ Whither are we going inquired the lady tiagically 
‘How should I know, ma’am?’ replied Trott with singular 
coolness , for the events of the evening had completely haidened 
him 

‘ Stop ' stop ' ’ cried the lady, letting dowm the front glasses of 
the chaise 

‘ Stay, my deal ma’am ' ’ said Mi Tiott, pulling the glasses up 
again with one hand, and gently squeezing Miss Julia’s w^aist with 
the othei ‘There is some mistake here, give me till the end of 
this stage to explain my share of it ^Ve must go so far , you can- 
not be set dowm here alone, at this houi of the night ’ 

The lady consented , the mistake was mutually explained Mr 
Trott was a young man, had highly promising whiskeis, an undeniable 
tailor, and an insinuating addiess — he wanted nothing but valour, 
and who wants that with three thousand a-year? The lady had 
this, and more , she w^anted a } oung husband, and the only course 
open to Mr liott to retrieve his disgrace was a rich wife So, 
they came to the conclusion that it would be a pity to have all this 
trouble and expense for nothing, and that as they were so far on 
the road already, they had better go to Gretna Green, and marry 
each other , and they did so And the very next preceding entry 
m the Blacksmith’s book, was an entry of the marriage of Emily 
Brown with Horace Hunter Mr Hunter took his wife home, and 
begged pardon, and was paidoned, and Mr Trott took /us wife 
home, begged pardon too, and was pardoned also x\nd Lord 
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Peter, who had been detained beyond his time by dunking cham- 
pagne and riding a steeple-chase, went back to the Honouiable 
Augustus Flair’s, and diank more champagne, and rode another 
steeple-chase, and \Yas thrown and killed And Horace Hunter 
took great credit to himself for practising on the cowardice of 
Alexander Trott , and all these circumstances w^ere disco\ered m 
time, and carefully noted down , and if you ever stop a w^eek at the 
Winglebury Aims, they will give you just this account of The Great 
Winglebury Duel, 


CHAPTER IX 

MRS JOSEPH PORTER 

Most extensive w^ere the preparations at Rose Villa, Clapham Rise, 
m the occupation of Mr Gattleton (a stock-brokei in especially 
comfortable circumstances), and great was the anxiety of Mr 
Gattleton’s interesting family, as the day fixed for the representation 
of the Private Play which had been ‘ many months m pieparation,’ 
approached The whole family was infected with the mama for 
Private Theatricals , the house, usually so clean and tidy, w^as, to 
use Ml Gattleton’s expressive description, Tegularly turned out o’ 
window s , ’ the large dining-room, dismantled of its furniture and 
ornaments, presented a strange jumble of flats, flies, wings, lamps, 
bridges, clouds, thunder and lightning, festoons and flow^ers, daggers 
and foil, and \anous other messes in theatrical slang included under 
the comprehensive name of ‘properties’ The bedrooms w^ere 
crowded with scenery, the kitchen was occupied by carpenters Re- 
hearsals took place every other night in the drawung-room, and eveiy 
sofa in the house w’-as more or less damaged by the perseverance 
and spirit wuth which Mr Sempronius Gattleton, and Miss Lucina, 
rehearsed the smothering scene in ‘Othello’ — it having been 
determined that that tragedy should form the first poition of the 
evening’s entertainments 

‘ V'hen w^e’re a leetle more perfect, I think it will go admirably,’ 
said Mr Sempronius, addressing his coip diainatique^ at the con- 
clusion of the hundred and fiftieth rehearsal In consideration of 
Ins sustaining the trifling inconvenience of bearing all the expenses 
of the play, Mr Sempronius had been, m the most handsome 
manner, unanimously elected stage-manager ‘Evans,’ continued 
Mr Gattleton, the jounger, addressing a tall, thin, pale young 
gentleman, wuth extensive whiskers — ‘ Evans, you play Eodcriga 
beautifully,’ 
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‘ Beautifully/ echoed the three Miss Gattletons ^ for Mr Evans 
was pionounced by all his lady friends to be ‘ quite a dear’ He 
looked so interesting, and had such lovely whiskers to say nothing 
of his talent for wilting veises m albums and playing the flute ' 
Rodejigo simpered and bowed 

^ But I think/ added the manager, ‘ you aie haidly perfect m the 
— fall — in the fencing-scene, wheie you are — you understand ^ ’ 

‘ It’s veiy difficult/ said Mr Evans, thoughtfully , ‘ I’ve fallen 
about, a good deal, in our counting-house lately, for practice, only 
I lind it hurts one so Being obliged to fall backivard you see, it 
bruises one’s head a good deal ’ 

‘ But you must take caie you don’t knock a ivmg down,’ said 
Mr Gattleton, the eldei, Avho had been appointed prompter, and 
who took as much inteiest m the play as the 5/oungest of the 
company ‘ 1 he stage is veiy narrow, you know ’ 

‘ Oh ’ don’t be afiaid,’ said Mr Evans, with a very self-satisfied 
air, M shall fall with my head “ off,” and then I can’t do any haim ’ 
‘But, egad,’ said the manager, rubbing his hands, ‘we shall 
make a decided hit in “ Masaniello ” Harleigh sings tbit music 
admiiably ’ 

Ever) body echoed the sentiment Mr Elarleigh smiled, and 
looked foolish — not an unusual thing w ith him — hummed ‘ Behold 
how biightly bieaks the morning,’ and blushed as red as the fisher- 
man’s nightcap he was trying on 

‘ Let’s see,’ lesumed the managei, telling the number on his 
fingers, ‘ we shall have three dancing female peasants, besides Fenella^ 
and four fishermen Then, there’s oui man Tom, he can have a 
pair of ducks of mine, and a check shut of Bob’s, and a led night- 
cap, and he’ll do for another — that’s five In the choiuses, of 
couise, w^G can sing at the sides, and m the market-scene w^e can 
walk about in cloaks and things When the re\olt takes place, 
Tom must keep lushing m on one side and out on the othei, wuth 
a pickave, as fast as he can The effect wall be electiical , it will 
look exactly as if there weie an immense numbei of ’em And m 
the eruption-scene we must bum the red fiie, and upset the tea-trays, 
and make all sorts of noises — and it’s suie to do ’ 

‘ Sure > sine ’ ’ cried all the peifoimers vna voa — and away 
hurried Mi Sempromus Gattleton to wash the burnt coik off his 
face, and superintend the ‘ setting up ’ of some of the amateur- 
painted, but never-sufficiently-to-be-admiied, scenciy 

Mrs Gattleton w^as a kind, good-tempered, vulgar soul, exceed- 
ingly fond of hei husband and childien, and entei taming only three 
dislikes In the first place, she had a natural antipathy to anybody 
else’s unmairied daughteis, m the second, she was m bodily fear of 
anything m the shape of iidicule, lastly — almost a necessary con- 
sequence of this feeling — she regaidecl, with feelings of the utmost 
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honor, one Mrs Joseph Porter over the way. However, the good 
folks of Clapham and its vicinity stood very much in awe of scandal 
and sarcasm , and thus Mrs Joseph Porter was courted, and flattered, 
and caressed, and invited, for much the same reason that induces a 
poor author, w ithout a farthing in his pocket, to behave w ith extra- 
ordinary civility to a twopenny postman 

‘ Never mind, ma,’ said Miss Emma Porter, in colloquy with hei 
respected relative, and trying to look unconcerned ‘if they had 
invited me, you knoiv that neither you nor pa would have allow^ed 
me to take part m such an exhibition ’ 

‘Just what I should have thought from your high sense of 
piopriety,’ returned the mother ‘ I am glad to see, Emma, you 
know how to designate the proceeding ’ Miss P , by-the-bye, had 
only the w eek before made ‘ an exhibition ’ of herself for four days, 
behind a counter at a fancy fair, to all and every of her Majesty’s 
liege subjects wLo weie disposed to pay a shilling each for the 
privilege of seeing some four dozen girls flirting wuth strangers, and 
playing at shop 

‘There’’ said Mrs Portei, looking out of window^ ‘there are 
two rounds of beef and a ham going in — cleaily for sandwiches^ 
and Thomas, the pastry-cook, says, there have been twehe dozen 
tarts ordered, besides blanc-mange and jellies Upon my woid’ 
think of the Miss Gattletons in fancy dresses, too ’ ’ 

‘ Oh, it’s too iidiculous ’ ’ said Miss Porter, hysterically 
‘ I’ll manage to put them a little out of conceit with the business, 
how^ever,’ said Mrs Porter, and out she w^ent on hei charitable 
errand 

‘ Well, my deal Mrs Gattleton,’ said Mrs Joseph Poiter, aftei they 
had been closeted foi some time, and when, by dint of indefatigable 
pumping, she had managed to extract all the news about the play, 

‘ well, my dear, people may say w^hat they please , indeed w^e know 
they wall, for some folks are so ill-natured Ah, my dear Miss 
Lucina, how d’ye do ^ I was just telling your mamma that I have 

heard it said, that ’ 

‘What?’ 

‘ Mis Poiter is alluding to the play, my dear,’ said Mis Gattle- 
ton, ‘ she w^as, I am soriy to say, just informing me that ’ 

‘ Oh, now pi ay don’t mention it,’ interrupted hlrs Porter , ‘ it’s 
most absurd— quite as absurd as young ^Vhat’s-hls-name saying he 
w^ondered how Miss Caroline, with such a foot and ankle, could 
have the vanity to play Fenella ’ 

‘Highly impertinent, whoever said it,’ said Mrs Gattletoii, 
bridling up 

‘Certainly, m> dear,’ chimed in the delighted Mrs Porter, 
‘ most undoubtedly ’ Because, as I said, if Miss Caroline docs play 
Fenella^ it doesn’t follow^, as a matter of course, that she should 
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think she has a pretty foot^ — and then — such puppies as these 
young men are — he had the impudence to say, that ’ 

How far the amiable Mrs Porter might have succeeded in her 
pleasant purpose, it is impossible to say, had not the entrance of 
Mr Thomas Balderstone, Mis GattletoiVs brother, familiarly called 
m the family ‘ Uncle Tom,’ changed the couise of conversation, 
and suggested to her mind an excellent plan of operation on the 
evening of the play 

Uncle Tom was very iich, and exceedingly fond of his nephews 
and nieces as a matter of course, theiefore, he \\as an object of 
great importance in his own family He was one of the best-hearted 
men m existence always m a good temper, and always talking 
It was his boast that he wore top boots on all occasions, and had 
never worn a black silk neckeichicf ^ and it was his pride that he 
remembered all the principal plays of Shakspeaie from beginning 
to end — and so he did The result of this parrot-like accomplish- 
ment w^as, that he w’'as^not only perpetually quoting himself, but 
that he could never sit by, and heai a misquotation from the ‘ Swan 
of Avon ’ without setting the unfortunate delinquent right He was 
also something of a wag, never missed an opportunity of saying 
what he considered a good thing, and invariably laughed until he 
cried at anything that appeared to him mirth-movmg or ridiculous 
‘Well, girls'’ said Uncle Tom, after the pieparatory ceremony 
of kissing and how-d’ye-do-ing had been gone through — ‘how d’ye 
get on ^ Know your parts, eh ? — Lucma, my dear, act 11 , scene i 
—place, left — cue — “ Unknowm fate,” — ^What’s next, eh > — Go on 

— “ The Heavens ” ’ 

‘ Oh, yes,’ said Miss Lucma, ‘ I recollect — 

“ The hea^ens forbid 

But that our loves and comforts should increase 
Even as our days do grow ’ ” * 

‘ Make a pause here and theie,’ said the old gentleman, who w^as 
a great critic ‘ “ But that our loves and comforts should increase ” 

■ — emphasis on the last syllable, “ ciease,” — loud “ even,” — one, 
two, three, four , then loud again, “ as our days do grow , ” 
emphasis on That’s the w^ay, my deai , tiust to your uncle 

for emphasis Ah ' Sem, my boy, how are you ^ ’ 

‘Veiy well, thankee, uncle,’ returned Mr Sempronius, who had 
just appeared, looking something like a ringdove, with a small ciicle 
round each eye the result of his constant coiking ‘ Of course we 
see you on Thuisday ’ 

‘ Of course, of course, my dear boy ’ 

‘What a pity it is your nephew didn’t think of making you 
prompter, Mr Baldei stone whispered Mis Joseph Poitei, ‘you 
would have been invaluable ’ 
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‘Well, I flatter myself, I should have been toleiably up to the 
thing,’ responded Uncle Tom 

‘ I must bespeak sitting next you on the night,’ resumed Mrs 
Porter^ ‘and then, if our dear young friends heie, should be 
at all wrong, you will be able to enlighten me I shall be so 
interested ’ 

‘ I am sure I shall be most happy to give you any assistance in 
my powder ’ 

‘ Mind, It’s a baigam ’ 

‘ Ceitainly ’ 

‘ I don’t know how it is,’ said Mis Gattleton to her daughteis, as 
they weie sitting round the Are in the evening, looking o\er their 
parts, ‘but I really veiy much wish Mrs Joseph Poiter wasn’t 
coming on Thursday I am suie she’s scheming something ’ 

‘She can’t make tts ridiculous, however,’ observed Mr Sempro- 
mils Gattleton, haughtilv 

The long-looked-foi Thursday arrived in due course, and brought 
wuth it, as Mr Gattleton, senior, philosophically obser-ved, ‘no 
disappointments, to speak of’ True, it w^as }et a matter of doubt 
whether Ca^sio would be enabled to get into the dress which had 
been sent for him from the masquerade warehouse It was equally 
uncertain whethei the principal female singer would be sufficiently 
reco\ered from the influenza to make her appeal ance , Mr Harleigh, 
the Masaniello of the night, was hoarse, and rather unwell, in 
consequence of the great quantity of lemon and sugar-candy he had 
eaten to improve his \oice^ and two flutes and a violoncello had 
pleaded se\ere colds What of that ? the audience were all coming 
Everybody knew his part the dresses w^ere covered w ith tinsel and 
spangles , the white plumes looked beautiful , Mr Evans had 
practised falling until he was bruised from head to foot and quite 
perfect , lago w^as sure that, in the stabbing-scene, he should make 
‘a decided hit’ A self-taught deaf gentleman, who had kindly 
offered to bring his flute, would be a most ^aluat)le addition to the 
orchestia, Miss Jenkins’s talent for the piano w^as too well known 
to be doubted for an instant ^ Mr Cape had practised the violin 
accompaniment with her fiequently, and Mr Browm, who had 
kindly undertaken, at a few hours’ notice, to bring his violoncello, 
wouli no doubt, manage extremely well 

Seven o’clock came, and so did the audience , all the rank and 
fashion of Clapham and its vicinity was fast filling the theatre 
There w^ere the Smiths, the Gubbmses, the Nixons, the Dixons, the 
Hicksons, people with all sorts of names, tw^o aldermen, a shenif in 
perspective, Sii Thomas Glumper (who had been knighted in the 
last reign for carrying up an address on somebody’s escaping from 
nothing), and last, not least, there w^ere Mrs Joseph Porter and 
Uncle Tom, seated in the centre of the th cd row^ from the stage j 
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Mrs P amusing Uncle Tom all sorts of stones, and Uncle 
Tom amusing every one else by laughing most immoderately 

Ting, ting, ting ’ went the prompter’s bell at eight o’clock pre- 
cisely, and dash went the orchestra into the overture to ‘ The Men 
of Prometheus ’ The pianoforte player hammered away with 
laudable pei severance, and the violoncello, which struck in at 
intervals, ‘ sounded veiy well, considering ’ The unfoitunate indi- 
vidual, however, who had undertaken to play the flute accompani- 
ment ‘ at sight,’ found, from fatal experience, the perfect truth of 
the old adage, ‘ ought of sight, out of mind , ’ for being very near- 
sighted, and being placed at a considerable distance from his 
music-book, all he had an opportunity of doing was to play a bar 
now and then in the wiong place, and put the other performers out 
It is, however, but justice to Mr Brown to say that he did this 
to admiration The overtuie, in fact, was not unlike a race between 
the different instruments , the piano came in first by several bars, 
and the violoncello next, quite distancing the poor flute , for the 
deaf gentleman too4odd away, quite unconscious that he was at all 
wrong, until apprised, by the applause of the audience, that the 
overture was concluded A considerable bustle and shuffling of 
feet was then heard upon the stage, accompanied by whispers of 
‘ Here’s a pretty go ^ — ^what’s to be done > ’ &c The audience 
applauded again, by way of raising the spirits of the performeis, 
and then Mr Sempionius desired the prompter, in a very audible 
voice, to ‘ clear the stage, and ring up ’ 

Ting, ting, ting f went the bell again. Everybody sat down , 
the curtain shook, rose sufficiently high to display seveial pair of 
yellow boots paddling about, and there remained 
I Ting, ting, ting f went the bell again The curtain was violently 
convulsed, but rose no higher, the audience tittered, Mrs Poiter 
looked at Uncle Tom , Uncle Tom looked at everybody, rubbing 
his hands, and laughing with perfect rapture After as much 
ringing with the little bell as a muffin-boy vould make m going 
down a tolerably long street, and a vast deal of whispering, ham- 
mering, and calling foi nails and cord, the cuitain at length rose, 
and discovered Mr Sempromus Gattleton sohcs^ and decked for 
Othello After three distinct lounds of applause, during which 
Mr Sempromus applied his right hand to his left breast, and 
bowed m the most approved manner, the manager advanced and 
said 

‘ Ladies and Gentlemen — I assure you it is with sinceie regiet, 
that I regret to be compelled to infoim you, that lago who was to 
have played Mr Wilson — I beg your pardon. Ladies and Gentle- 
men, but I am naturally somewhat agitated (applause) — I mean, 
Mr Wilson, who was to have ipla.} ed lago, is — that is, has been — 
or, m other words, Ladies and Gentlemen, the fact is, that I have 
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just recei\ed a note, in '^\hich I am informed that lago is ui> 
avoidably detained at the Post-office this evening Under these 
cncumstances, I tiust — a — a — amateur perfoimance — a — anothei 
gentleman iindei taken to lead the part — lequest indulgence for a 
shoit time — courtesy and kindness of a British audience ’ Ovei- 
\\ helming applause Exit ]Mr Sempronius GattletoUj and cuitain 
falls 

The audience veie, of couise, exceedingly good-hiimouied , the 
whole business was a joke, and accoidmgly they waited for an 
houi wuth the utmost patience, being enlnened by an inteilude of 
1 out-cakes and lemonade It appealed by Mr Sempronius’s sub- 
sequent explanation, that the delay would not have been so great, 
had it not so happened that when the substitute lago had finished 
dressing, and just as the play w^as on the point of commencing, the 
oiigmal lago unexpectedly ainved The foimer was therefore 
compelled to undress, and the latter to dress for his pait, which, 
as he found some difficulty m getting into his clothes, occupied no 
inconsideiable time At last, the tiagedy began m real earnest 
It w^ent off well enough, until the third scene of the first act, in 
which Othello addresses the Senate the only lemaikable circum- 
stance being, that as lago could not get on any of the stage boots, 
in consequence of his feet being violently swelled with the heat and 
excitement, he was under the necessity of playing the pait m a pan 
of Wellingtons, which contrasted lather oddly wuth his richly 
embroidered pantaloons When Othello started with his address 
to the Senate (whose dignity w^as repieseiited by, the Dnlt^ a 
carpenter, two men engaged on the lecommendation of the gardener, 
and a boy), Mis Portei found the opportunity she so anxiously 
sought 

Mr Sempiomus proceeded 

‘ “ Most potent, grave, and reverend sigmors, 

IMv -vtiy noble and approv’d good niabteib, 

Ihit I have ta’eu away tins old man’s daiightei, 

It IS most true , — lude am I in nw speech ” ’ 

‘ Is that light? ’ whispered Mrs Poitei to Uncle Tom 

‘No’ 

‘ Tell him so, then ’ 

‘ I will Sem ’ ’ called out Uncle Tom, ‘that’s wiong, my hoy ^ 

‘What’s wuong, uncle?’ demanded Othello^ quite forgetting the 
dignity of his situation 

‘ You’ve left out something “ True I have maiiied ” ’ 

‘ Oh, ah ^ ’ said Mr Sempiomus, endeavouring to hide his con- 
fusion as much and as ineffectually as the audience attempted to 
conceal their half-suppressed tittering, by coughing with extia- 
ordinal y Molence — ■ 
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‘ ‘‘ true I have mairied her , — 

The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent , no more ” 

(Aside) Why don’t you prompt, father ^ ’ 

‘Because I’ve mislaid my spectacles,’ said poor Mr Gattleton, 
almost dead with the heat and bustle 

‘ There, now it’s “ rude am I,” ’ said Uncle Tom 
‘ Yes, I know it is,’ returned the unfortunate manager, proceeding 
with his part 

It would be useless and tiiesome to quote the number of 
instances in which Uncle Tom, now completely m his element, 
and instigated by the mischievous Mrs Porter, coirected the mis- 
takes of the pel formers , suffice it to say, that having mounted his 
hobby, nothing could induce him to dismount, so, during the 
whole remainder of the play, he performed a kind of running 
accompaniment, by muttering everybody’s part as it was being 
delivered, m an under-tone Ihe audience were highly amused, 
Mis Porter delighted, the performers embarrassed , Uncle Tom 
never was better pleased m all his life, and Uncle Tom’s nephews 
and nieces had nevei, although the declared hens to his large 
property, so heartily wished him gathered to his fathers as on that 
memorable occasion 

Several other minor causes, too, united to damp the ardour of 
the dramatis personal None of the pei formers could walk in then 
tights, or move their aims m their jackets, the pantaloons weie 
too small, the boots too laige, and the swoids of all shapes and 
sizes Mr Evans, naturally too tall foi the scenery, wore a black 
velvet hat with immense white plumes, the glory of which w^as lost 
in ‘the flies,’ and the only other inconvenience of wffiich was, that 
when it was oft his head he could not put it on, and when it w^as 
on he could not take it off Notwithstanding all his practice, too, 
he fell With his head and shoulders as neatly through one of the 
side scenes, as a harlequin would jump thiough a panel in a Christmas 
pantomime The pianoforte player, o\erpow"ered by the extreme 
heat of the room, fainted away at the commencement of the enter- 
tainments, leaving the music of ‘ Masaniello ’ to the flute and 
violoncello The orchestra complained that Mr Harleigh put 
them out, and Mr Harleigh declared that the orchestia prevented 
his singing a note The fishermen, wdio were hired for the occasion, 
revolted to the veiy life, positively refusing to play without an 
increased allow^ance of spirits , and, then demand being complied 
with, getting diimk m the eruption-scene as naturally as possible 
The red fire, which was burnt at the conclusion of the second act, 
not only nearly suffocated the audience, but neaily set the house 
on fire into the bargain , and, as it was, the remainder of the piece 
w as acted in a thick fog 
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111 short, the whole affaii was, as Mrs Joseph Porter triumphantly 
told eveiybody, ‘a complete failure’ The audience w^ent home 
at four o’clock in the nioimng, exhausted with laughter, suffering 
from severe headaches, and smelling terribly of brimstone and gun- 
powder The Messrs Gattleton, senior and junioi, retired to rest, 
with the vague idea of emigiatmg to Swan Ri\ei early in the ensuing 
week 

Rose Villa has once again resumed its wonted appearance, the 
dining-room furniture has been replaced , the tables are as nicely 
polished as formerly, the horsehair chans aie ranged against the 
w^all, as legularly as ever, Venetian blinds have been fitted to 
every window m the house to intercept the prying gaze of Mrs 
Joseph Poiter The subject of theatricals is ne'ver mentioned in 
the Gattleton family, unless, indeed, by Uncle Tom, who cannot 
refrain from sometimes expressing his surpiise and regret at finding 
that his nephews and nieces appear to ha\e lost the relish they 
once possessed for the beauties of Shakspeare, and quotations fiom 
the w orks of that immortal bard 


CHAPTER X 

A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF MR WXTKINS TOTTLE 
CHAPTER THE FIRST 

Matrimony is proverbially a serious undei taking Like an o\er- 
weening predilection for brandy-and-water, it is a misfortune into 
which a man easily falls, and from which he finds it remarkably 
difficult to extricate himself It is of no use telling a man who 
is timorous on these points, that it is but one plunge, and all is 
over They say the same thing at the Old Bade}, and the unfor- 
tunate victims derive as much comfort fiom the assuiance in the 
one case as in the other 

Mr Watkins 1 ottle was a rather uncommon compound of strong 
uxorious inclinations, and an unparalleled degree of anti-connubial 
timidity He was about fifty yeais of age, stood four feet six 
inches and three-quarters m his socks — for he never stood in 
stockings at all — plump, clean, and rosy He looked something 
like a vignette to one of Richardson’s novels, and had a clean- 
cravatish formality of manner, and kitchen-pokerness of carnage, 
which Sir Charles Grandison himself might have envied He 
lived on an annuit}, which was well adapted to the individual who 
leceived it, in one respect — it w^as rather small He received it 
in periodical payments on every alternate Monday, but he ran 
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himself out, about a day after the expiration of the fiist week, as 
regularly as an eight-day clocks and then, to make the comparison 
complete, his landlady wound him up, and he went on with a 
regular tick 

Mr Watkins Tottle had long lived in a state of single blessedness, 
as bachelors say, or single cuisedness, as spinsters think , but the 
idea of matiimony had never ceased to haunt him Wiapt in pro- 
found reveues on this never-failing theme, fancy tiansformcd his 
small parlour in Cecil-strect, Stiand, into a neat house m the 
suburbs , the half-hundrcdweight of coals under the kitchen-stairs 
suddenly sprang up into thiee tons of the best Walls-end, his small 
French bedstead was converted into a regular matrimonial four- 
postei , and m the empty chair on the opposite side of the fireplace, 
imagination seated a beautiful young lady, with a very little inde- 
pendence or will of hei OA\m, and a very large independence under 
a will of her father’s 

‘Who’s theie^’ inquired Mr Watkins Tottle, as a gentle tap at 
his room-door distuibed these meditations one e\ ening 

‘Tottle, my dear fellow^, how do you do^’ said a shoit elderly 
gentleman with a gruffish voice, biiisting into the room, and replying 
to the question by asking another 
‘Told you I should drop in some evening,’ said the short gentle- 
man, as he delivered his hat into Tottlc’s hand, after a little 
stiuggling and dodging 

‘ Delighted to see you, I’m suie,^ said Mi Watkins Tottle, 
wishing internally that his visitoi had ‘ dropped m ’ to the Thames 
at the bottom of the street, instead of dropping into his pailour. 
1 he fortnight was nearly up, and Watkins w^as hard up 
‘ How^ IS Mrs Gabriel Parsons^’ inquired Tottle 
‘ Quite well, thank you,’ replied Mr Gabriel Parsons, for that 
wxis the name the shoit gentleman ie\elled in Here there was a 
pause , the short gentleman looked at the left hob of the fireplace , 
Mr Watkins Tottle stared vacancy out of countenance 

‘Quite w^ell,’ repeated the short gentleman, when five minutes 
had expired ‘ I may say remarkably well ’ And he rubbed the 
palms of his hands as hard as if he were going to strike a light by 
friction 

‘What will you take^’ inquired Tottle, wath the despeiate 
suddenness of a man who knew that unless the visitor took his 
leave, he stood very little chance of taking anything else, 

‘ Oh, I don’t know — have you any whiskey ^ ’ 

‘Why,’ replied Tottle, veiy slowly, for all this was gaming time, 
‘ I had some capital, and remarkably strong whiskey last w^eek , but 

It’s all gone — and therefore its strength ’ 

‘ Is much beyond proof , or, in other words, impossible to be 
proved,’ said the short gentleman ^ and he laughed very heartily, 
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and seemed quite glad the whiskey had been drunk Mr Tottle 
smiled — but it was the smile of despair When Mr Gabiiel Parsons 
had done laughing, he delicately insinuated that, m the absence of 
whiskey, he would not be averse to brandy And Mr Watkins 
Tottle, lighting a flat candle very ostentatiously, and displaying an 
immense key, which belonged to the street-door, but -which, for the 
sake of appearances, occasionally did duty in an imaginaiy wine- 
cellar, left the room to entieat his landlady to chaige their glasses, 
and charge them in the bill The application was successful , the 
spiiits were speedily called — ^not from the vasty deep, but the 
adjacent wine-vaults. The two short gentlemen mi\ed their grog, 
and then sat cosily dowm before the fire — a pair of shorts, airing 
themselves 

‘Tottle,’ said Mr Gabriel Paisons, ‘you knowmyw^a}' — off-hand, 
open, say what I mean, mean what I say, hate reserve, and can’t 
bear affectation One, is a bad domino which only hides what 
good people have about ’em, without making the bad look better , 
and the other is much about the same thing as pinking a white 
cotton stocking to make it look like a silk one Now^ listen to 
what I’m going to say ’ 

Here, the little gentleman paused, and took a long pull at his 
biand>-and>w^ater Mr Watkins lottle took a sip of his, stiired 
the file, and assumed an air of profound attention 

‘ It’s of no use humming and ha’ing about the matter,’ resumed 
the shoit gentleman — ‘ You want to get mairied ’ 

‘Why,’ leplied Mr Watkins Tottle evasively, for he trembled 
-violently, and felt a sudden tingling throughout his whole frame, 
‘why — I should ceitainly — at least, I think I should like ’ 

‘ Won’t do,’ said the shoit gentleman — ‘ Plain and free — or 
there’s an end of the matter Do you want mone} ? ’ 

‘ You know I do ’ 

‘ You admire the sex ? ’ 

‘Ido’ 

‘And >ou’d like to be mauied?’ 

‘ Certainly ’ 

‘Then you shall be Theie’s an end of that’ Thus sa}ing, 
Mr Gabriel Parsons took a pinch of snuff, and mixed another 
glass 

‘ Let me entieat you to be moie explanatory,’ said Tottle 
‘ Really, as the party principally interested, I cannot consent to be 
disposed of, in this way ’ 

‘ I’ll tell you,’ replied Mr Gabriel Parsons, waiming with the 
subject, and the brandy-and-w^ater — ‘ I know a lady — she’s stopping 
with my wife now^ — who is just the thing for you Well educated , 
talks French, plays the piano, knows a good deal about flowers, 
and shells, and all that sort of thing , and has five hundred a year, 
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with an uncontrolled power of disposing of it, by hei last ill and 
testament ’ 

H’ll pay my addi esses to her,’ said Mi Watkins Tottle ^ She 
isn’t veiy young — is she ^ ’ 

^ Not veiy , just the thing for you I’ve said that already ’ 

‘What colouied hair has the lady^’ inquired Mr Watkins 
Tottle 

‘ Egad, I haidly lecollect,’ leplied Gabriel, with coolness ‘ Per- 
haps I ought to have observed, at first, she wears a front ’ 

‘ A what> ’ ejaculated Tottle 

‘ One of those things with cuils, along here,’ said Parsons, 
chawing a straight line across his forehead, just over his eyes, m 
illustration of his meaning ‘I know the fiont’s black, I can’t 
speak quite positively about her own hair, because, unless one 
walks behind her, and catches a glimpse of it under her bonnet, 
one seldom sees it, but I should say that it was lathei lighter than 
the fiont — a shade of a greyish tinge, perhaps ’ 

Mr Watkins Tottle looked as if he had certain misgivings of 
mind Mr Gabiiel Parsons perceived it, and thought it would be 
safe to begin the next attack without delay 

‘ Now, were you ever in love, Tottle^ ’ he mquiied 
Mr Watkins Tottle blushed up to the eyes, and down to the 
chin, and exhibited a most extensive combination of colours as he 
confessed the soft impeachment 

‘ I suppose you popped the question, more than once, when 
you were a young — I beg your paidon — a youngei —man,’ said 
Paisons 

‘ Never m my life ^ ’ replied his friend, apparently indignant at 
being suspected of such an act ‘ Nevei ’ The fact is, that I 
enteitam, as you know, peculiar opinions on these subjects I am 
not afiaid of ladies, }oung or old — far from it , but, I think, that in 
compliance nith the custom of the present day, they allow too much 
freedom of speech and manner to marriageable men Now, the 
fact IS, that anything like this easy freedom I never could acquire , 
and as I am al^^ays afraid of going too far, I am generally, I dare 
say, considered formal and cold ’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if you weie,’ replied Parsons, gra\ely, ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder However, you’ll be all right m this case , for 
the stiictness and delicacy of this lady’s ideas greatly exceed your 
own Lord bless you, wLy, when she came to oui house, there 
was an old portrait of some man or other, with two large, black, 
staring eyes, hanging up in her bedroom , she positively refused to 
go to bed there, till it was taken down, consideiing it decidedly 
wrong ’ 

‘ I think so, too,’ said IMi Watkins Tottle , ‘ certainly ’ 

‘ And then, the other night — I never laughed so much m my 
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life’ — lesumed Mr Gabriel Parsons^ M bad driven home in an 
easterly wind, and caught a de'vil of a face-ache Well, as Fanny 
— that’s Mrs Parsons, }ou know — and this fiiend of hers, and I, 
and Frank Ross, were playing a rubber, I said, jokingly, that when 
I went to bed I should 'v^rap my head in Fanny’s flannel petticoat 
She instantly threw up her cards, and left the room ’ 

‘ Quite right ' ’ said Mr Watkins 1 ottle , ‘ she could not possibly 
have behaved in a more dignified manner What did } ou do ^ ’ 

‘ Do^ — Frank took dummy, and I von sixpence ’ 

‘ But, didn’t you apologise for hurting her feelings > ’ 

‘Devil a bit Next morning at breakfast, ve talked it over 
She contended that any reference to a flannel petticoat was im- 
proper , — men ought not to be supposed to know that such things 
verc I pleaded my coverture, being a mairied man ’ 

‘And what did the lady say to that^’ inquired Tottle, deeply 
interested 

‘ Changed hei ground, and said that Fiank being a single man, 
its impropriety vas obvious ’ 

‘Noble-minded creature exclaimed the enraptured Tottle 
‘ Oh ^ both Fanny and I said, at once, that she vas regularly cut 
out foi you ’ 

A gleam of placid satisfaction shone on the circular face of Mr 
Watkins Tottle, as he heard the prophecy 

‘ There’s one thing I can’t understand,’ said Mi Gabriel Parsons, 
as he rose to depait , ‘ I cannot, for the life and soul of me, imagine 
how the deuce you’ll ever contrive to come together Ihe lady 
would certainly go into convulsions if the subject were mentioned ’ 
Mr Gabriel Parsons sat down again, and laughed until he vas 
weak Tottle owed him money, so he had a peifect light to laugh 
at Tottle’s expense 

Mr Watkins Tottle feared, in his own mind, that this v as another 
characteristic which he had m common with this modern Lucietia 
He, however, accepted the invitation to dine vith the Parsonses on 
the next day but one, with gieat firmness and looked forward to 
the introduction, when again left alone, wnth tolerable composure 
The sun that rose on the next day but one, had never beheld 
a spiucer peisonage on the outside of the Norwood stage, than Mr 
Watkins Tottle , and when the coach chew up before a cardboard- 
looking house with disguised chimneys, and a lawn like a large 
sheet of gieen letter-paper, he ceitainlv had never lighted to his 
place of destination a gentleman who felt niore uncomfortable 
The coach stopped, and Mr Watkins Tottle jumped — we beg his 
pardon — alighted, wnth great dignit} ‘ All light ’ ' said he, and 
away went the coach up the hill with that beautiful equammit} of 
pace for which ‘short’ stages are geneially lemarkable 

Mr Watkins Tottle gave a faiteiing jerk to the handle of the 
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garden-gate bell He essayed a more eneigetic tug, and his 
pievious neivousness was not at all diminished by hearing the 
bell ringing like a hie alarum 

‘Is Mr Parsons at home>’ mquiied Tottle of the man \^ho 
opened the gate He could hardly hear himself speak, for the 
bell had not yet done tolling 

‘ Here I am,’ shouted a voice on the lawn, — and there was Mr 
Gabriel Parsons in a flannel jacket, running backwards and forwards, 
fiom a wicket to two hats piled on each other, and from the two 
hats to the wicket, in the most violent manner, while another 
gentleman with his coat off was getting down the area of the house, 
after a ball When the gentleman without the coat had found it — - 
which he did in less than ten minutes — ^he ran back to the hats, 
and Gabriel Parsons pulled up Then, the gentleman without the 
coat called out ‘ play,’ very loudly, and bowled Then Ml Gabiiel 
Paisons knocked the ball several yards, and took another run 
1l hen, the othei gentleman aimed at the wicket, and didn’t hit it , 
and Mr Gabnel Parsons, having finished runnmg on his own 
account, laid down the bat and ran after the ball, which went into 
a neighbouiing field They called this cricket 

‘Tottle, will you “go m?”’ inquired Mi Gabnel Paisons, as he 
approached him, wiping the perspiration off his face 

Mr, Watkins Tottle declined the offei, the bare idea of accepting 
which made him even warmer than his friend 

‘ Then we’ll go into the house, as it’s past four, and I shall have 
to wash my hands before dinner,’ said Mr Gabnel Parsons ‘ Here, 
I hate ceremony, you know * Tiinson, that’s Tottle — Tottle, that’s 
Timson , bred for the church, w^hich I fear will never be bread for 
him , ’ and he chuckled at the old joke Mr Timson bowed care- 
lessly Mr Watkins Tottle bowed stiffly Mi Gabriel Paisons 
led the way to the house He w^as a rich sugar-bakei, who mis- 
took rudeness for honesty, and abrupt bluntness for an open and 
candid manner, many besides Gabriel mistake bluntness for 
smceiity 

Mrs Gabnel Parsons received the visitors most graciously on the 
steps, and preceded them to the drawing-room On the sofa, was 
seated a lady of veiy prim appeaiance, and remarkably inanimate 
She was one of those persons at whose age it is impossible to make 
any reasonable guess, her features might have been remaikably 
pretty when she was younger, and they might always have piesented 
the same appeaiance. Her complexion — with a slight trace of 
powMer here and there — was as clear as that of a well-made wax 
doll, and her face as expressive. She was handsomely dressed, and 
was winding up a gold watch 

‘Miss Lilleiton, my dear, this is our friend Mr Watkins Tottle; 
a very old acquaintance I assure you,’ said Mrs Paisons, presenting 
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the Stiephon of Cecil-street, Strand The lady rose, and made a 
deep courtesy; Mi Watkins Tottle made a bow 
‘Splendid, majestic creatme ’’ thought Tottle 
Mr Timson advanced, and Mi Watkins Tottle began to hate 
him Men generally disco\er a rival, instmctivel} , and Mr Watkins 
1 ottle felt that his hate was deserved 
‘ May I beg,’ said the re\erend gentleman, — ‘ May I beg to call 
upon }ou, Miss Lillerton, foi some trifling donation to ni} soup, 
coals, and blanket distiibution society ^ ’ 

‘ Put my name do^^n, for ti^ o sovereigns, if you please,’ responded 
Miss Lillerton 

‘ You are truly chaiitable, madam,’ said the Reverend Mr Timson, 
‘and i\e know that charity will cover a multitude of sins Let me 
beg you to understand that I do not say this from the supposition 
that }ou ha\e many sms vhich require palliation, belie\e me ^^hen 
I say that I never yet met any one who had fewer to atone for, than 
Miss Lillerton ’ 

Something like a bad imitation of animation lighted up the lady’s 
face, as she acknowledged the compliment Watkins Tottle incurred 
the sin of wishing that the ashes of the Reverend Charles Timson 
were quietly deposited in the church} ard of his curacy, w here\ er it 
might be 

‘ I’ll tell }Ou what,’ interrupted Parsons, who bad just appeared 
with clean hands, and a black coat, ‘ it’s m} private opinion, Timson, 
that your “ distribution society ” is rather a humbug ’ 

‘ You are so severe,’ replied Timson, wnth a Christian smile he 
disliked Parsons, but liked his dinners 
‘ So positively unjust * ’ said Miss Lillerton 
‘ Certainly,’ observed Tottle The lady looked up , her e} es met 
those of Mr Watkins Tottle She withdrew them m a sweet con- 
fusion, and Watkins Tottle did the same — the confusion was mutual 
‘Why,’ iiiged Mr Parsons, pursuing his objections, ‘what on 
earth is the use of giving a man coals who has nothing to cook, or 
giving him blankets when he hasn’t a bed, or giving him soup when 
he requires substantial food? — “like sending them ruffles when 
w^antmg a shirt ” Y h} not give ’em a liifle of money, as I do, 
when I think they desene it, and let them purchase what the} think 
best ? Wh} ? — because your subscribers wouldn’t see their names 
flouiishing 111 print on the chuich-door — that’s the reason ’ 

‘Really, Mr Paisons, I hope you don’t mean to insinuate that 
I wish to see my name in print, on the church-door,’ interrupted 
Miss Lilleiton 

‘I hope not,’ said Mr Watkins Tottle, putting in another woid, 
and getting another glance 

‘ Certainly not,’ replied Parsons ‘ I dare say you wouldn’t mind 
seeing it m writing, though, in the church legistcr — eh?’ 
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‘ Register ^ AVhat register ^ ’ inquired the lady, gravely 

‘Why, the register of marriages, to be sure,’ replied Parsons, 
chuckling at the sally, and glancing at Tottle Mr Watkins Tottle 
thought he should have fainted for shame, and it is quite impossible 
to imagine what effect the joke would have had upon the lady, if 
dinner had not been, at that moment, announced Mr Watkins 
Tottle, ith an unprecedented effort of gallantry, offered the tip of 
his little finger , Miss Lillerton accepted it gracefully, with maiden 
modesty, and they pioceeded m due state to the dinner-table, 
where they i\ere soon deposited side by side The room was very 
snug, the dinner very good, and the little party m spirits The 
conversation became pretty general, and when Mr Watkins Tottle 
had extracted one or two cold observations from his neighbour, and 
had taken wine with her, he began to acquire confidence rapidly 
The cloth was lemoved , Mis Gabriel Parsons drank four glasses 
of port on the plea of being a nuise just then , and Miss Lillerton 
took about the same number of sips, on the plea of not w anting any 
at all At length, the ladies retired, to the great gratification of Mr. 
Gabriel Parsons, who had been coughing and frowning at Ins wife, 
for half-an-hour previously — signals which Mrs Parsons never hap- 
pened to observe, until she had been pressed to take her ordinary 
quantum, which, to avoid gi\ing trouble, she generally did at once 

‘ What do you think of her ^ ’ inquired Mr Gabriel Parsons of 
Mr Watkins 1 ottle, m an under-tone 

‘ I dote on her wuth enthusiasm already ^ ' replied Mr Watkins 
Tottle 

‘Gentlemen, pray let us drink “the ladies,”’ said the Rcvciend 
Mr Timson 

‘ The ladies ^ ’ said Mr Watkins Tottle, emptying his glass In 
the fulness of his confidence, he felt as if he could make love to a 
dozen ladies, off-hand 

‘ Ah ' ’ said Mr Gabriel Parsons, ‘ I remember when I w^as a young 
man — fill your glass, Timson ’ 

‘ I have this moment emptied it/ 

‘ Then fill again ’ 

‘ I wall,’ said Timson, suiting the action to the woid 

‘ I remember,' resumed Mr Gabriel Parsons, ‘ wdicn I w as a 
younger man, with what a strange compound of feelings I used to 
drink that toast, and how I used to think every woman was an 
angel ’ 

‘ Was that before you were married ^ ' mildly inquiied Mr Watkins 
Tottle 

‘Oh’ certainly,’ replied Mr Gabiiel Paisons ‘I ha\e ne\er 
thought so since , and a precious milksop I must have been, ever 
to have thought so at all But, you know^ I married Fanny under 
the oddest, and most ridiculous circumstances possible/ 
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^ What were they, if one may inquire^’ asked Timson, who had 
heard the story, on an a\erage, twice a w^eek for the last si\ months 
Mr Watkins Tottle listened attentively, in the hope of picking up 
some suggestion that might be useful to him in his new" undertaking 

‘I spent my w"edding-night in a back-kitchen chimney,’ said 
Parsons, by w^ay of a beginning 

‘ In a back-kitchen chimney > ’ ejaculated 'Watkins Tottle ‘ How 
dreadful ’ ’ 

‘Yes, it wasn’t ^ery pleasant,’ replied the small host ‘ Ihe fact 
IS, Fanny s father and mother liked me well enough as an individual, 
but had a decided objection to my becoming a husband You see, 
I hadn’t any money in those days, and they had, and so they wanted 
hanny to pick up somebody else However, we managed to dis- 
cover the state of each other’s affections somehow, I used to meet 
her, at some mutual friends’ parties , at first w e danced together, 
and talked, and flirted, and all that sort of thing , then, I used to 
like nothing so w ell as sitting by her side — w e didn’t talk so much 
then, but I remember I used to ha\e a great notion of looking at 
her out of the extreme corner of my left eye — and then I got \ ery 
miserable and sentimental, and began to wTite \erses, and use 
Macassar oil At last I couldn’t beai it any longer, and after I had 
walked up and down the sunny side of Oxford-street in tight boots 
for a w eek — and a de\ ilish hot suinmei it w as too — in the hope of 
meeting her, I sat dowm and WTOte a lettei, and begged her to 
manage to see me clandestinely, for I wanted to heai her decision 
from her owm mouth I said I had discovered, to my perfect satis- 
faction, that I couldn’t live without her, and that if she didn’t have 
me, I had made up my mind to take prussic acid, 01 take to drink- 
ing, or emigrate, so as to take myself off in some way or other 
Well, I borrowed a pound, and bribed the housemaid to give her 
the note, wdiich she did ’ 

‘And what w^as the reply inquired Timson, who had found, 
before, that to encourage the repetition of old stories is to get a 
general invitation 

‘Oh, the usual one ^ Fanny expressed heiself \ery miserable, 
hinted at the possibility of an early gra\ e , said that nothing should 
induce her to sw erve from the duty she ow^ed her parents , implored 
me to forget her, and find out somebody more desen ing, and all 
that sort of thing She said she could, on no account, think of 
meeting me unknow n to her pa and ma , and entreated me, as she 
should be in a particular part of Kensington Gardens at eleven 
o’clock next morning, not to attempt to meet her there ’ 

‘You didn’t go, of course ^ ’ said Watkins Tottle 

‘ Didn’t I ^ — Of course I did There she was, with the identical 
housemaid in perspective, in order that there might be no interrup- 
tion We walked about, for a couple of hours made ourselves 

2 A 
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delightfully miseiable, and ^^ere regulaily engaged Then, 
began to “coiiespond” — that is to say, \\e used to exchange about 
four letteis a day, ^\hat we used to say in ’em I can’t imagine 
And I used to ha've an interview, in the kitchen, oi the cellai, or 
some such place, eveiy evening Well things went on m this w^ay 
for some time, and we got fondei of each other e\ery day At 
last, as our love was raised to such a pitch, and as my salaiy had 
been raised too, shoitly befoie, w^e determined on a secret niaruage, 
Fanny ai ranged to sleep at a friend’s, on the pievious night, w^e 
wrere to be married early in the moining, and then we were to 
return to hei home and be pathetic She was to fall at the old 
gentleman’s feet, and bathe his lioots wuth hei teais, and I was 
to hug the old lady and call her ‘Anothei,” and use my pocket- 
handkei chief as much as possible Mairied we w’’ere, the next 
morning, two giils— fiiends of Fanny’s — acting as biidesmaids, 
and a man, who w^as lined foi five shillings and a pint of portei, 
officiating as father Now, the old lady unfortunately put off her 
leturn fiom Ramsgate, wdiere she had been paying a visit, until the 
next morning, and as w’^e placed great reliance on hei, w^e agieed to 
postpone oiu confession foi four-and-tw^enty houis My newly-made 
Wife returned home, and I spent my wedding-day m strolling about 
Hampsteacl-heath, and execrating my fathei-m-law Of coiuse, I 
went to comfoit my deai little wufe at night, as much as I could, 
with the assuiance that our tiouhles w’^ould soon be ovei I opened 
the garden-gate, of which I had a key, and was shown by the seivant 
to oui old place of meeting — a back kitchen, w ith a stone-floor and 
a diessei upon wffiich, in the absence of chairs, w^e used to sit and 
make love ’ 

‘Make love upon a kitchen-diessei mteiiupted Mi Watkins 
Tottle, wffiose ideas of decorum weie gieally outraged 

‘ Ah f On a kitchen-dresser ’ ’ replied Parsons ‘ And let me 
tell you, old fellow, that, if you w^ere really o% er head-and-ears in 
love, and had no other place to make love in, you’d be devilish 
glad to avail youiself of such an oppoitunity. However, let me 
see , — ^wheie was I ^ ’ 

‘ On the dressei,’ suggested Timson 

‘ Oh — ah ’ Well, here I found poor Fanny, quite disconsolate 
and imcomfoitable The old boy had been veiy cioss ail day, 
which made hei feel still more lonely, and she w^as quite out of 
spiiits So, I put a good face on the matter, and laughed it off, 
and said we should enjoy the pleasmes of a matiimonial life moie 
by contiast, and, at length, poor Fanny biightened up a little 
I stopped there, till about eleven o’clock, and, just as I was taking 
my leave for the fouiteenth time, the girl came running down the 
stalls, without her shoes, m a gieat fright, to tell us that the old 
Viliam — Heaven forgive me for calling him so, for he is dead and 
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gone no\\ ^—pion-^pled I suppose by the piince of deikness, ^^as 
coming do^^n, to dia^v his o^ui beer for supper — a thing he had not 
done befoie, for si\ months, to uiy ceitain knotUedge^ for the 
cask stood in that ^ ery back kitchen If he discos ered me there, 
explanation ^^ould have been out of the question, for he vas so 
outrageousl} \iolent, vhen at all excited, that he ne\er vould have 
listened to me Ihere vas only one thing to be done The 
chimney vas a \eiy vide one, it had been oiigmally built for an 
o^en, vent up peipendicularly for a few feet, and then shot back- 
ward and foimed a sort of small cavern My hopes and foitmie — 
the means of our joint existence almost — weie at stake I sci ambled 
m like a squiiiel, coiled myself up m this lecess, and, as Fannv 
and the girl replaced the deal ch mine} -board, I could see the light 
of the candle which my unconscious father-m-law cairied in his 
hand I heard him diaw’- the beei , and I ne\er heard beer lun so 
slowly He was just leaving the kitchen, and I was preparing to 
descend, wdien down came the infernal chimne} -board with a 
tremendous ciash He stopped and put down the candle and the 
jug of beer on the diesser, he was a nervous old fellow^, and any 
unexpected noise annoyed him He coolly obseived that the fire- 
place was never used, and sending the frightened seivant into the 
next kitchen for a hammei and nails, actually nailed up the board, 
and locked the dooi on the outside So, there was I, on my 
vvedding-night, m the light keiseymeie tiouseis, fancy waistcoat, 
and blue coat, that I had been inanied in m the morning, m a 
back-kitchen chimney, the bottom of which was nailed up, and the 
top of which had been foimerly raised some fifteen feet, to prevent 
the smoke fiom annoying the neighbours And there,’ added Mr 
Gabriel Parsons, as he passed the bottle, ‘ there I remained till half- 
past seven the next morning, when the housemaid’s sw^eetheart, who 
was a carpenter, unshelled me The old dog had nailed me up so 
securely, that, to this very hour, I firmly believe that no one but 
a carpenter could ev ei bav e got me out ’ 

‘ And what did Mrs Parsons’s father say, when he found }Ou were 
married^’ mquiied Watkins Tottle, who, although he never saw a 
joke, was not satisfied until he heard a story to the veiy end 

‘Why, the affaii of the chimney so tickled his fancy, that he 
pardoned us off-hand, and allowed us something to live on till he 
w ent the vv ay of all flesh I spent the next night in his second-floor 
front, much more comfoitably than I had spent the preceding one, 
for, as you will probably guess ’ 

‘ Please, sir, missis has made tea,’ said a middle-aged female 
servant, bobbing into the room 

‘ That’s the very housemaid that figuies in my story,’ said Mi 
Gabiiel Parsons ‘She went into Fanny’s service when we were 
first mained, and has been with us ever since, but I don’t think 
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she has felt one atom of i aspect for me since the morning she saw 
me released, when she into violent hysteiics, to which she has 
been subject ever since Now, shall we join the ladies^ ’ 

‘ If you please,’ said Mr Watkins Tottle 

‘By all means,’ added the obsequious Mr Timson, and the trio 
made for the drawing-room accordingly 

Tea being concluded, and the toast and cups having been duly 
handed, and occasionally upset, by Mr Watkins Tottle, a rubber 
was proposed They cut for paitneis — Mr and Mrs Parsons, and 
Mr Watkins Tottle and Miss Lillerton Mr Timson having con- 
scientious scruples on the subject of card-playing, drank brandy- 
and-water, and kept up a running spai with Mi Watkins Tottle 
The evening went off veil, Mr Watkins Tottle was m high spirits, 
having some reason to be giatified with his reception by Miss 
Lillerton, and before he left, a small paity was made up to visit 
the Beulah Spa on the folio v mg Saturday 

‘ It’s all light, I think,’ said hir Gabriel Parsons to Mr Watkins 
lottle as he opened the gaiden gate for him 

‘ I hope so,’ he replied, squeezing his friend’s hand 
‘ You’ll be dovn by the fiist coach on Satuiday,’ said Mi Gabriel 
Paisons 

‘Certainly,’ replied Mr Watkins lottle ‘Undoubtedly’ 

But fortune had decreed that Mr Watkins Tottle should not be 
down by the first coach on Saturday His adventures on that day, 
however, and the success of his wooing, are subjects for another 
chapter. 


CHxVPTER THE SECOND 

‘The fiist coach has not come m yet, has it, Tom?’ inquired Mr 
Gabriel Parsons, as he very complacently paced up and dovn the 
fouiteen feet of gla^el which bordered the ‘lawn,’ on the Saturday 
morning which had been fixed upon for the Beulah Spa jaunt 
‘ No, sir , I haven’t seen it,’ replied a gardener in a blue apron, 
who let himself out to do the ornamental for half-a-crown a da> and 
his ‘ keep ’ 

‘Time Tottle was down,’ said Mr Gabriel Parsons, ruminating — 
‘ Oh, heie he is, no doubt,’ added Gabiiel, as a cab drove rapidly up 
the hill , and he buttoned his dressing-gown, and opened the gate to 
receive the expected visitoi The cab stopped, and out jumped a 
man m a coarse Peteisham great-coat, whity-brovn neckerchief, 
faded black suit, gamboge-colouied top-boots, and one of those 
large-crowned hats, formerly seldom met with, but now very gene- 
rally patronised by gentlemen and costermongers 

‘ Mr Parsons ^ ’ said the man, looking at the supeiscnption of a 
note he held in his hand, and addressing Gabriel with an inquiring air 
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^ My name is Paisons/ responded the sugar-baker 

‘ I’ve brought this here note/ replied the individual in the painted 
tops, m a hoarse whisper ‘I’ve biought this here note from a 
gen’lm’n as come to our house this mornm’ ’ 

‘ I expected the gentleman at my house,’ said Parsons, as he 
broke the seal, which bore the impression of her hlajesty’s profile 
as It IS seen on a sixpence 

‘ I’ve no doubt the gen’lm’n w ould ha’ been here,’ replied the 
stranger, ‘ if he hadn’t happened to call at our house first , but w e 
never trusts no gen’lm’n furder nor we can see him — no mistake 
about that theie ’ — added the unknown, with a facetious grin , ‘beg 
your paidon, sir, no offence meant, only — once in, and I wish you 
may — catch the idea, sir ^ ’ 

Mr Gabriel Parsons w^as not remarkable foi catching an} thing 
suddenly, but a cold He therefore only bestowed a glance of pio- 
found astonishment on his mysterious companion, and proceeded to 
unfold the note of which he had been the bearer Once opened 
and the idea was caught with very little difficulty Mr Watkins 
Tottle had been suddenly arrested foi 33 / loi* 4 ^/, and dated his 
communication from a lock-up house m the vicinity of Chancer} - 
lane 

‘ Unfortunate affair this ’ ’ said Parsons, refolding the note 

‘ Oh t nothin’ ven you’re used to it,’ coolly obser^ ed the man in 
the Petersham 

‘ Tom ^ ’ exclaimed Parsons, after a few minutes’ consideration, 
‘ just put the horse in, will you ^ — Tell the gentleman that I shall 
be there almost as soon as }ou are,’ he continued, addressing the 
sheriff-officer’s Mercury 

‘Werry well,’ replied that important functionary, adding, in a 
confidential manner, ‘ I’d adwise the gen’lm’n’s friends to settle 
You see it’s a mere trifle , and, unless the gen’lm’n means to go up 
afore the court, it’s haidly worth wffiile waiting for detainers, you 
know Our governor’s wide awake, he is I’ll ne\er say nothin’ 
agin him, nor no man, but he knows wffiat’s o’clock, he does, un- 
common ’ Ha\ing delnered this eloquent, and, to Paisons, par- 
ticularly intelligible haiangue, the meaning of which was eked out 
by di\eis nods and winks, the gentleman in the boots leseated him- 
self in the cab, which went rapidlv off, and was soon out of sight 
Mr Gabriel Paisons continued to pace up and down the pathway 
foi some minutes, apparently absorbed in deep meditation The 
result of his cogitations seemed to be perfectly satisfactory to him- 
self, for he ran briskly into the house , said that business had sud- 
denly summoned him to towm , that he had desired the messenger 
to infoim Mr Watkins Tottle of the fact, and that they would 
return together to dinner He then hastily equipped himself 
for a drne, and mounting his gig, was soon on his way to the 
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establishment of Mr Solomon Jacobs, situate (as Mi Watkins 
Tottle had infoimed him) m Cuisitor-streot, Chanceiy-lane 

When a man is in a \iolent huiry to get on, and has a specific 
object in view, the attainment of which depends on the completion 
of his journey, the difficulties wffiich inteipose themselves in his way 
appear not only to be innumerable, but to have been called into 
e\istencc especially foi the occasion The lemark is by no means 
a new'’ one, and Mr Gabiiel -•Paisons had practical and painful 
e\peiience of its justice in the course of his drive Theie aie three 
classes of animated objects which pi event youi diivmg with any 
degree of comfoit oi celeiity through stiects wffiich aie but little fre- 
quented — they are pigs, children, and old wmmen On the occasion 
^YQ aie desciibing, the pigs were luxuriating on cabbage-stalks, and 
the shuttlecocks fluttered from the little deal battledoies, and the 
children played in the road, and women, with a basket in one 
hand, and the street-door key in the other, would cross just before 
the horse’s head, until Mr Gabriel Paisons was perfectly savage 
wuth vexation, and quite hoarse withhoi-ing and imprecating Then, 
wdien he got into Fleet-street, theie was ‘a stoppage,’ in which 
people in vehicles have the satisfaction of remaining stationary for 
half an houi, and envying the slowest pedestrians , and where 
policemen lush about, and seize hold of horses’ bridles, and back 
them into shop-windows, by way of clearing the load and pi eventing 
confusion At length Mr Gabriel Parsons turned into Chancery- 
lane, and having inquired foi, and been diiected to Cuisitor-street 
(for it was a locality of which he was quite ignorant), he soon found 
himself opposite the house of Mr Solomon Jacobs Confiding his 
horse and gig to the caie of one of the fouiteen boys who had fol- 
lowed him from the other side of Blackfiiais-bridgc on the chance 
of his requiring their services, Mr Gabiiel Parsons ciossed the load 
and knocked at an inner door, the upper part of wdiich was of glass, 
giated like the windows of this inviting mansion with iron bars — 
painted white to look comfortable 

The knock was answeied by a sallow-faced, rcd-haiied, sulky boy, 
who, after surveying Mr Gabiiel Paisons through the glass, applied 
a large key to an immense wooden exciesccnce, which w^as in reality 
a lock, but which, taken m conjunction wuth the iron nails with 
which the panels were studded, gave the door the appearance of 
being subject to wmits 

M want to see Mi Watkins Tottle,’ said Paisons 
* It’s the gentleman that come m this moining, Jem,’ sci earned a 
voice fiom the top of the Litchcn-stairs, which belonged to a duty 
woman who had just brought her chin to a level with the passage- 
floor ‘ The gentleman’s in the cofFee-ioom ’ 

‘ Up-staiis, sir,’ said the boy, just opening the door wide enough 
to let Parsons m -without squee/mg him, and double-locking it the 
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moment be had made his thiough the apeiture — ‘ Fust floor — 
door on the left ’ 

Mr Gabriel Paisons thus instiucted, ascended the uncarpeted and 
ill-hghted staircase, and aftei giving se\eral subdued taps at the 
before-mentioned Moor on the left,’ which were rendered inaudible 
by the hum of voices within the room, and the hissing noise atten- 
dant on some fr}ing operations winch were carrying on below stairs, 
turned the handle, and entered the apartment Being informed 
that the unfortunate object of his visit had just gone up-stairs to 
write a letter, he had leisure to sit dowm and obser\e the scene 
before him 

The room — which was a small, confined den — was partitioned off 
into boxes, like the common-room of some inferior eating-house 
The dirty floor had evidently been as long a stranger to the sciiib- 
bing-biush as to carpet 01 floor-cloth and the ceiling w^as completely 
blackened by the flare of the oil-lamp by which the room was lighted 
at night The gray ashes on the edges of the tables, and the cigar 
ends winch were plentifully scattered about the dusty giate, fully 
accounted for the mtoleiable smell of tobacco which penaded the 
place , and the empty glasses and half-saturated slices of lemon on 
the tables, together with the porter pots beneath them, bore testi- 
mony to the frequent libations m which the induiduals wiio honoured 
Mr Solomon Jacobs by a temporary residence in his house indulged. 
Over the mantel-shelf was a paltry looking-glass, extending about 
half the width of the chimney-piece, but by way of counterpoise, 
the ashes w^ere confined by a rusty fendei about tvMce as long as 
the hearth 

From this cheerful 100m itself, the attention of Mr Gabriel 
Paisons w^as naturally directed to its inmates In one of the boxes 
two men w^ie playing at cribbage with a very dirt> pack of cards, 
some with blue, some with green, and some with red backs — selec- 
tions from decayed packs. The ciibbage board had been long ago 
foimed on the table by some ingenious visitor with the assistance of 
a pocket-knife and a tw^o-pionged fork, with which the necessary 
number of holes had been made in the table at proper distances for 
the reception of the wooden pegs In another box a stout, heait}- 
lookmg man, of about forty, was eating some dinner which his wife 
■ — an equally comfoi table-looking peisonage — had brought him in 
a basket and m a thud, a genteel-lookmg young man was talking 
earnestly, and in a low tone, to a \oung female, whose face was 
concealed by a thick \eil, but whom Mi Gabiiel Parsons immedi- 
ately set down in his own mind as the debtoi’s wife. A }oung 
fellow of vulgar manneis, diessed in the \eiy extreme of the 
prevailing fashion, was pacing up and dowm the room, with a lighted 
cigar m his mouth and his hands m his packets, ever and a ion 
puffing forth volumes of smoke, and occasional!} applying, wuth 
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much apparent lelish, to a pint pot, the contents of which were 
‘ chilling ’ on the hob 

‘ Fourpence more, by gum ^ ' exclaimed one of the cribbage- 
players, lighting a pipe, and addiessmg his ad\eisary at the close of 
the game , ^ one ’ud think you’d got luck m a pepper-cruet, and 
shook It out when you ^\ anted it ’ 

‘Well, that a’n’t a bad un,’ replied the other, who ^\as a horse- 
dealei from Islington 

‘ No , I’m blessed if it is,’ interposed the jolly-looking fellow, 
who, having finished his dinnei, was drinking out of the same glass 
as his wife, in tiuly conjugal harmony, some hot gin-and- water 
The faithful partner of his cares had brought a plentiful supply of 
the anti-temperance fluid in a large flat stone bottle, which looked 
like a half-gallon jar that had been successfully tapped for the 
dropsy ‘ You’ie a rum chap, you aie, Mr Walker — will you dip 
your beak into this, sir ^ ’ 

‘ Thank’ee, sir,’ replied Mi Walker, leaving his box, and advancing 
to the other to accept the piofFered glass ‘ Heie’s your health, sir, 
and your good ’ooman’s here Gentlemen all — yours, and better 
luck still Well, Mr Willis,’ continued the facetious prisoner, 
addressing the young man with the cigar, ‘ you seem rather down 
to-day — floored, as one may say What’s the matter, sir> Never 
say die, you know ’ 

‘ Oh ' I’m all right,’ replied the smoker ‘ I shall be bailed out 
to-moirow ’ 

‘Shall you, though?’ inquired the othei ‘Damme, I wish I 
could say the same I am as legularly over head and ears as the 
Royal George, and stand about as much chance of being hailed out 
Ha » ha t ha ’ ’ 

‘Why,’ said the young man, stopping shoit, and speaking m a 
veiy loud key, ‘ look at me What d’ye think I’ve stopped here 
two days for ? ’ 

‘ ’Cause you couldn’t get out, I suppose,’ inteiiupted Mr Walkei, 
winking to the company ‘ Not that you’ie exactly obliged to stop 
here, only you can’t help it No compulsion, }ou know, only you 
must — eh > ’ 

‘ A’n’t he a lum un? ’ mquiied the delighted individual, w^ho had 
offered the gin-and- water, of his wife 

‘ Oh, he just IS ' ’ replied the lady, w^ho w^as quite overcome by 
these flashes of imagination 

‘ Why, my case,’ frowned the victim, throwing the end of his cigar 
into the fire, and illustrating his argument by knocking the bottom 
of the pot on the table, at inteivals, — ‘ my case is a very singular 
one My father’s a man of large property, and I am his son ’ 

‘That’s a very strange circumstance*’ interrupted the jocose 
Mr Walker, €7i passant. 
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‘ — I am his son, and have receiv^ed a libeial education I don’t 
owe no man nothing — not the value of a farthing, but I was induced, 
you see, to put my name to some bills foi a friend — bills to a large 
amount, I may say a veiy laige amount, for \^h^ch I didn’t leceive 
no consideration What’s the consequence ^ ’ 

‘Why, I suppose the bills went out, and you came in The 
acceptances weren’t taken up, and }ou were, eh>’ mquiied 
Walker 

‘To be sure,’ replied the liberally educated young gentleman 
‘To be sure, and so here I am, locked up for a matter of twelve 
hundred pound ’ 

‘Yhy don’t you ask your old governor to stump up^’ inquired 
Walker, with a somewhat sceptical air 

‘ Oh < bless you, he’d nevei do it,’ replied the othei, in a tone of 
expostulation — ‘ Nev er ' ’ 

‘Well, it is very odd to — be — sure,’ interposed the owmer of the 
flat bottle, mixing another glass, ‘but I’ve been in difficulties, as 
one may say, now for thirty year I went to pieces when I was in 
a milk-walk, thirty year ago , arterwnrds, when I was a fruiterer, and 
kept a spring wan , and artei that again in the coal and ’tatur line — 
but all that time I never see a youngish chap come into a place of 
this kind, who wasn’t going out again diiectly, and who hadn’t been 
arrested on bills which he’d given a friend and for which he’d 
received nothing whatsomever — not a fraction ’ 

‘ Oh ! It’s always the cry,’ said Walker ‘ I can’t see the use on 
It, that’s what makes me so wild Why, I should have a much 
better opinion of an individual, if he’d say at once in an honourable 
and gentlemanly manner as he’d done everybody he possibly 
could ’ 

‘Ay, to be sure,’ interposed the horse-dealer, with whose notions 
of baigain and sale the aviom perfectly coincided, so should I ’ 

The young gentleman, who had given rise to these observations, 
was on the point of offering a rather angry reply to these sneers, 
but the rising of the young man before noticed, and of the female 
who had been sitting by him, to leave the room, interrupted the 
conversation She had been weeping bitteilv, and the noxious 
atmosphere of the room acting upon her excited feelings and delicate 
frame, lendeied the support of her companion necessary as they 
quitted It together 

Theie was an air of superiority about them both, and something 
in their appearance so unusual m such a place, that a respectful 
silence was observed until the whir? — r — ba?ig of the spring door 
announced that they weie out of hearing It v^as broken by the 
wife of the ex-fruiterer 

‘ Poor cieetur ^ ’ said she, quenching a sigh in a rivulet of gm and- 
water ‘ She’s very young ’ 
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‘She’s a nice-lookiiig 'ooman too,’ added the hoise-dealei 

‘ What’s he in for, Ikey ? ’ inquired Walker, of an individual who 
was spreading a cloth with numeious blotches of mustard upon it, 
on one of the tables, and whom Mr Gabriel Parsons had no 
difficulty m recognising as the man who had called upon him in 
the morning 

‘ Vy,’ responded the factotum, ‘ it’s one of the rummiest rigs you 
ever heard on He come m here last Vensday, which by-the-bye 
he’s a-going over the water to-night — hows’evei that’s neither here 
noi theie You see I’ve been a going back’ards and foi’ards about 
his business, and ha’ managed to pick up some of his story fiom 
the servants and them , and so far as I can make it out, it seems 
to be summat to this heie effect ’ 

‘ Cut it short, old fellow,’ interrupted Walker, who knew from 
foimei experience that he of the top-l 30 ots was neither veiy concise 
nor intelligible m his nairatives 

‘ Let me alone,’ replied Ikey, ‘ and I’ll ha’ vound up, and made 
my lucky in five seconds This heie young gen’lm’n’s fathei — so 
I’m told, mind ye — and the father o’ the }Oung voman, have 
always been on very bad, out-and-out, rig’iai knock-me-down sort o’ 
terms , but somehow or another, when he was a wisitin’ at some 
gentlefolk’s house, as he knowed at college, he came into contract 
with the young lady He seed her several times, and then he up and 
said he’d keep company with her, if so be as she vos agreeable Yell, 
she VOS as sweet upon him as he vos upon her, and so I s’ pose they 
made it all right , for they got married ’bout six months arterwards, 
unbeknown, mind ye, to the two fathers — leastways so I’m told 
When they heard on it — my eyes, there was such a combustion ^ 
Starvation vos the veiy least that vos to be done to ’em The 
young gen’lm’n’s father cut him off vith a bob, ’cos he’d cut himself 
off vith a wife , and the young lady’s father he behaved even worser 
and more unnat’ral, for he not only blow’d her up dreadful, and 
swore he’d nevei see her again, but he employed a chap as I knows 
• — and as you knows, Mr Valker, a precious sight too well — to go 
about and buy up the bills and them things on which the young 
husband, thinking his governor ’ud come round agin, had raised the 
vmd just to blow himself on vith for a time, besides vich, he made 
all the interest he could to set other people agin him Consequence 
vos, that he paid as long as he could , but things he never expected 
to have to meet till he’d had time to turn himself round, come fast 
upon him, and he vos nabbed He "sos brought heie, as I said 
afore, last Vensday, and I think theie’s about — ah, half-a-dozen 
detaineis agin him dovn-staiis now I have been,’ added Ikey, 
‘ 111 the purfession these fifteen year, and I never met vith such 
wmdictiveness afore ’ ’ 

^ Poor cieeturs f ’ exclaimed the coal-dealer’s wife once moie t 
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again resorting to the same excellent piescriplion foi nippmg a 
sigh m the bud. ‘Ah f when the} he seen as much trouble as I 
and m }7 old man heie have, they’ll be as comfortable under it as 
we are ’ 

‘ Ihe }Oung lad}’s a pietty cieature,’ said Walker, ‘only she’s a 
little too delicate foi my taste — there ain’t enough of her As to 
the young cove, he may be \ery respectable and ^^hat not, but he’s 
too dov n in the mouth for me — he am t game ’ 

‘ Game > ’ exclaimed Ikey, who had been alteiing the position of 
a green-handled knife and fork at least a dozen times, in order that 
he might remain m the room under the pretext of ha\ mg something 
to do ‘ He’s game enough xen theie’s am thing to be heice about , 
but who could be game as you call it, Mr "Walkei, with a pale 
young creetur like that, hanging about him ^ — Its enough to diive 
any man’s heart into his boots to see ’em togethei — and no mistake 
at all about it I ne\er shall forget her hist comm’ heie , he wuote 
to her on the Thursday to come — I know^ he did, ’cos I took the 
letter Uncommon fidgety he wns all day to be suie, and in the 
e\ening he goes down into the office, and he says to Jacobs, says 
he, “ Sii, can I have the loan of a private room lor a few minutes 
this evening, without menu mg any additional expense — ^just to see 
my wife in > ” says he Jacobs looked as much as to say — “ Strike 
me bountiful if you ain’t one of the modest sort ' ” but as the 
gen’lm’n who bad been in the back parlour had just gone out, and 
had paid for it for that day, he says — werry giave — “ Sir,” says he, 
“it’s agm our rules to let private rooms to our lodgers on gratis 
terms, but,” says he, “ for a gentleman, I don’t mind bieakmg thiougli 
them for once ” So then he turns round to me, and says, “ Ikey, 
put tw 0 mould candles in the back parlour, and charge ’em to this 
gen’lm’n’s account,” vich I did Veil, by-and-by a hackney-coach 
comes up to the door, and theie, sure enough, w^as the young lady, 
wrapped up m a hopeia-cloak, as it might be, and all alone I 
opened the gate that night, so I ivent up when the coach come, 
and he vos awaitin’ at the parlour dooi — andw^asii’t he a tiemblmg, 
neithei ^ The pooi creetur see him, and could hardly walk to meet 
him “ Oh, Harry * ” she says, “ that it should ha\ e come to this , 
and all for my sake,” says she, putting her hand upon his shoulder 
So he puts his arm round her pretty little waist, and leading her 
gently a little way into the 100m, so that he might be able to shut 
the dooi, he says, so kind and soft-like — “Why, Kate,” says 
he ’ 

‘Heie’s the gentleman you want,’ said Ikey, abiuptly breaking 
off m his story, and mtioducing Mr Gabiiel Paisons to the ciest- 
falien Watkins Tottle, \>ho at that moment enteied the room 
Watkins advanced with a wooden expression of passive enduiance, 
and accepted the hand which Mr Gabiiel Parsons held out 
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‘ I want to speak to you/ said Gabriel, with a look stiongly 
expressive of his dislike of the company 

‘This way,’ leplied the imprisoned one, leading the way to the 
front drawing-ioom, wheie rich debtois did the luxuiious at the 
rate of a couple of guineas a day 

‘ Well, here I am,’ said Mr Watkins, as he sat down on the sofa , 
and placing the palms of his hands on his knees, anxiously glanced 
at his friend’s countenance 

‘ Yes , and here you’re likely to be,’ said Gabiiel, coolly, as he 
rattled the money m his unmentionalile pockets, and looked out 
of the window 

‘ What’s the amount with the costs ? ’ inquired Parsons, after an 
awkwaid pause 
‘37/ 10^’ 

‘ Have you any money ^ ’ 

‘ Nine and sixpence halfpenny ’ 

Mr Gabriel Parsons walked up and down the roorri for a few 
seconds, before he could make up his mind to disclose the plan 
he had foimed^ he w^as accustomed to drive hard bargains, but was 
always most anxious to conceal his avarice At length he stopped 
short, and said, ‘Tottle, you owe me fifty pounds ’ 

M do’ 

‘ And from all I see, I infer that you are likely to owe it to me ’ 

‘ I fear I am ’ 

‘ Though you have eveiy disposition to pay me if you could 
‘ Ceitamly ’ 

‘Then,’ said Mr Gabiiel Paisons, ‘listen hcie’s my proposition 
You know my way of old Accept it — yes or no — I will or I won’t 
I’ll pay the debt and costs, and I’ll lend you 10/ more (which, added 
to your annuity, wJl enable you to carry on the war well) if you’ll 
give me your note of hand to pay me one hundred and fifty pounds 
within six months after you are mairied to Miss Lillerton ’ 

‘ My dear ’ 

‘ Stop a minute — on one condition , and that is, that you propose 
to Miss Lilleiton at once ’ 

‘ At once ^ My dear Paisons, consider ’ 

‘ It’s for you to considei, not me She know^s you well from 
reputation, though she did not know you personally until lately 
Notwithstanding all her maiden modesty, I think she’d be de\ihsh 
glad to get mairied out of hand with as little delay as possible 
My wife has sounded her on the subject, and she has confessed ’ 

‘ What — what ^ ’ eagerly interrupted the enamoured Watkins 
‘ Why,’ replied Parsons, ‘ to say exactly wfiiat she has confessed, 
would be rather difficult, because they only spoke m hints, and so 
forth , but my wife, who is no bad judge m these cases, declaied 
to me that what she had confessed was as good as to say that she 
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M as not insensible of your merits — in fact, that no other man should 
have her ' 

Mr Watkins Tottle lose hastily fiom his seat, and rang the bell 
‘ What’s that for ^ ’ inquired Parsons 

‘ I want to send the man for the bill stamp,’ replied Mr Watkins 
Tottle 

‘ Then you’ve made up your mind ? ’ 

‘ I have,’ — and they shook hands most cordially The note of 
hand was gnen — the debt and costs veie paid — Ikey was satisfied 
for his trouble, and the tw^o fi lends soon found themselves on that 
side of Mr Solomon Jacobs’s establishment, on \Yhich most of his 
visitois were very happy w^hen they found themselves once again — 
to wit, the ^??//side 

‘ Now,’ said Ml Gabriel Paisons, as they drove to Noiwood 
together — ‘}ou shall have an opportunity to make the disclosure 
to-night, and mind you speak out, Tottle ’ 

‘ I will — I will ' ’ replied Watkins, valorouslv 
‘ How I should like to see you together,’ ejaculated Mr Gabiiel 
Paisons — ‘ hat fun > ’ and he laughed so long and so loudly, that 
he disconcerted Mr Watkins Tottle, and frightened the horse 
‘There’s Fanny and your intended walking about on the lawn,’ 
said Gabriel, as they approached the house ‘ Mind your eye, 
Tottle ’ 

‘Never fear,’ replied Watkins, resolutely, as he made his wa} to 
the spot where the ladies weie wmlking 

‘Here’s Mr Tottle, my dear,’ said Mis Parsons, addressing Miss 
Lillerton The lady turned quickly round, and acknowledged his 
courteous salute with the same sort of confusion that Watkins had 
noticed on their first interview, but with something like a slight 
expression of disappointment or caielessness 

‘ Did you see how glad she was to see you ? ’ w^hispeied Paisons 
to his friend 

‘Why, I really thought she looked as if she would rather ha\e 
seen somebody else,’ replied Pottle 

‘Pooh, nonsense’’ whispered Parsons again — ‘it’s always the 
w ay w ith the wmmen, young or old They ne\ er show how delighted 
they aie to see those w^hose presence makes their hearts beat It’s 
the way with the w^hole sex, and no man should have lived to }Our 
time of life wnthout knowing it Fanny confessed it to me, when 
we w^ere fiist married, over and over again — see what it is to have a 
wnfe ’ 

‘ Certainly,’ whispered Tottle, whose courage was vanishing fast 
‘ Well, now, you’d better begin to pave the way,’ said Parsons, 
who, having invested some money m the speculation, assumed the 
office of director 

‘Yes, yes, I will — presently,’ replied Tottle, greatly flurried. 
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^ Say something to hei, man,’ iiiged Parsons again ^ Confound 
it ! pa> her a compliment, can’t you ^ ’ 

^ No ' not till aftei dmnei,’ replied the bashful Tottle, anxious to 
postpone the evil moment 

'Well, gentlemen,’ said Mis Parsons, ‘ you aie really \eiy polite, 
you stay a^’\ay the whole moinmg, after promising to take us out, 
and when you do come home, you stand whispering togethei and 
take no notice of us ’ 

‘ We weie talking of the business^ my dear, which detained us this 
moining,’ lephed Parsons, looking significantly at Tottle 

‘ Deal me > how very quickly the morning has gone,’ said Miss 
Lilleiton, lefenmg to the gold watch, ^\hich was \\ound up on state 
occasions, whethei it lequiied it oi not 

‘/think it has passed veiy slowly,’ mildly suggested Tottle 
(‘ That’s right — braxo ' ’) whispeicd Parsons 
‘ Indeed ’ ’ said Miss Lillerton, with an an of majestic surpiise 
‘ I can only impute it to my unaxoidable absence from your 
society, madam,’ said Watkins, ‘and that of Mrs Paisons ’ 

During this short dialogue, the ladies had been leading the way to 
the house 

‘ What the deuce did you stick Fanny into that last compliment 
foi?’ inquired Parsons, as they follo^\ ed together, ‘it quite spoilt 
the effect ’ 

‘Oh^ It really would have been too broad vithoiit,’ replied 
Watkins Tottle, ‘ much too bioad ’ ’ 

‘ He’s mad ’ ’ Parsons whispered his wife, as they cnlcicd the 
cliawmg-room, ‘ mad from modesty ’ 

‘ Dear me ’ ’ ejaculated the lady, ‘ I never heaid of such a 
thing ’ 

‘You’ll find ’wc have quite a family dinner, Mr Tottle,’ said Mrs 
Parsons, when they sat down to table ‘ Miss Lilleiton is one of us, 
and, of course, we make no stianger of you ’ 

Ml Watkins Tottle expicssed a hope that the Parsons family 
never would make a stiangci of him, and vished internally that 
his bashfulncss ^\ould allow him to feel a little less like a stianger 
himself 

‘Take off the coveis, Maitha,’ said Mis Paisons, diiectmg the 
shifting of the scenery wuth gicat anxiety The older was obe}ed, 
and a pair of boiled fowds, with tongue and et ceteias, were dis- 
played at the top, and a fillet of veal at the bottom On one side 
of the table two green sauce-tuieens, with ladles of the same, weie 
setting to each other m a green dish, and on the other was a cunied 
rabbit, m a brown suit, turned up with lemon 

‘ Miss Lillerton, my dear,’ said Mrs Parsons, ‘ shall I assist 
you >’ 

‘ Thank you, no , I think I’ll trouble Mr Tottle,’ 
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Watkins staited — trembled — helped the rabbit — and bioke a 
tumblei The countenance of the lady of the house, which had 
been all smiles preMOusly, underwent an awful change 

^ Extremely sorry,’ stammered Watkins, assisting himself to currie 
and parsley and butter, in the extremity of his confusion 

‘ Not the least consequence,’ replied Mrs Parsons, in a tone 
which implied that it was of the gieatest consequence possible, — 
directing aside the researches of the bo}, who was gi oping undei 
the table for the bits of broken glass 

‘ I piesume,’ said Miss Lillerton, ‘ that Mr Tottle is awaie of the 
interest which bachelors usually pa} in such cases, a dozen glasses 
for one is the low est penalty ’ 

]Mr Gabriel Paisons ga've his fiiend an admonitory tread on the 
toe Here was a clear hint that the sooner he ceased to be a 
bachelor and emancipated himself from such penalties, the better 
Mr Watkins Tottle \iew^ed the obsenation m the same light, and 
challenged Mrs Parsons to take wine, with a degree of presence of 
mmd, which, under all the circumstances, was really extraoidmaiy 
‘ Miss Lilleiton,’ said Gabiiel, ‘ ma} I ha\e the pleasiue ^ ’ 

* I shall be most happy ’ 

‘Tottle, wull you assist Miss Lilleiton, and pass the decanter 
Thank you ’ ( The usual pantomimic ceremony of nodding and 

sipping gone through) — 

‘Tottle, w^ere you ever in Suffolk^’ inquiied the master of the 
house, wEo was burning to tell one of his se\en stock stones 

‘ No,’ responded Watkins, adding, by w^ay of a saving clause, ‘ but 
I’ve been in Devonshire ’ 

‘ Ah > ’ replied Gabriel, ‘ it was in Suffolk that a rather singular 
circumstance happened to me many ^ears ago. Did }ou e\er 
happen to hear me mention it ^ ’ 

Mr Watkins Tottle had happened to hear his fiiend mention it 
some four hundred times Of course he expressed great curiosity, 
and evinced the utmost impatience to hear the story again Mr 
Gabiiel Parsons forthwith attempted to proceed, in spite of the 
interruptions to wLich, as our readers must fiequentlv have observed, 
the master of the house is often exposed in such cases We w ill 
attempt to give them an idea of our meaning 

‘ When I was in Suffolk ’ said hlr Gabnel Parsons 

‘Take off the fowls first, Maitha,’ said Mrs Parsons ‘I beg 
} our pardon, my dear ’ 

‘ When I was m Suffolk,’ resumed hlr Paisons, wuth an impatient 
glance at his wife, who pretended not to observe it, ‘ which is now 
some years ago, business led me to the towm of Bury St Edmund’s 
I had to stop at the principal places in my way, and therefore, for 
the sake of convenience, I travelled m a gig I left Sudbury one 
dark night — it was winter time — about nine o’clock,, the laiii 
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poured in torrents, the v^md howled among the tiees that skirted 
the roadside, and I was obliged to proceed at a foot-pace, for I 

could haidly see my hand befoie me, it was so dark ’ 

‘John,’ interrupted Mrs Parsons, in a low, hollow \oice, ‘don’t 
spill that giavy ’ 

‘ Fanny,’ said Parsons impatiently, ‘ I wish you’d defer these 
domestic reproofs to some more suitable time Really, my dear, 
these constant interruptions are \eiy annoying ’ 

‘ My dear, I didn’t mteriupt you,’ said Mrs Parsons 
‘ But, my dear, you did interrupt me,’ lemonstrated Mi Paisons 
‘ How very absuid you are, my love ’ I must give directions to 
the servants, I am quite sure that if I sat here and allowed John 
to spill the gravy over the new^ carpet, you’d be the first to find fault 
when you saw the stain to-morrow morning ’ 

‘ 'Well,’ continued Gabriel wnth a resigned au, as if he knew^ theie 
w as no getting over the point about the carpet, ‘ I was just saying, 
it was so dark that I could hardly see my hand before me. The 
load w^as \eiy lonely, and I assure you, Tottle (this was a device to 
aiicst the w^andering attention of that individual, which was dis- 
tracted by a confidential communication between Mrs Paisons and 
Martha, accompanied by the delivery of a large bunch of keys), I 
assure you, Tottle, I became somehow impressed with a sense of 

the loneliness of my situation ’ 

‘ Pie to youL master,’ interrupted Mis Parsons, again directing 
the servant 

‘ Now, pray, my deai,’ remonstiated Paisons once moie, veiy 
pettishly Mis P turned up her hands and eyebrows, and 
appealed m dumb show to Miss Lillerton ‘ As I turned a cornei 
of the road,’ resumed Gabriel, ‘ the horse stopped short, and reared 
tremendously I pulled up, jumped out, ran to his head, and 
found a man lying on his back m the middle of the road, with his 
eyes fixed on the sky I thought he w^as dead, but no, he was 
alive, and there appeared to be nothing the matter with him He 
jumped up, and putting his hand to his chest, and fixing upon me 

the most earnest gaze you can imagine, exclaimed ’ 

‘ Pudding here,’ said Mrs Paisons 

‘ Oh > It’s no use,’ exclaimed the host, now’’ rendered desperate 
‘ Heie, Tottle , a glass of wine It’s useless to attempt relating 
anything when Mrs Parsons is present ’ 

This attack was received m the usual way Mrs Parsons talked 
fo Miss Lillerton and her better half, expatiated on the im- 
patience of men generally , hinted that her husband w as peculiarly 
vicious m this respect, and wound up by insinuating that she must 
be one of the best tempers that ever existed, or she never could put 
up with it Really what she had to endure sometimes, was more 
than any one who saw her in e\ery-day life could by possibility 
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suppose — The story was now a painful subject, and theiefore Mr 
Parsons declined to enter into any details, and contented himself 
by stating that the man was a maniac, who had escaped from a 
neighbouring mad-house 

The cloth was remo\ed, the ladies soon afterwards retired, and 
Miss Liilerton placed the piano in the drawing-room overhead, 
very loudly, for the edification of the \isitor Mr Watkins Tottle 
and Mr Gabriel Parsons sat chatting comfoitably enough, until the 
conclusion of the second bottle, when the latter, in proposing an 
adjournment to the drawing-room, informed Watkins that he had 
concerted a plan with his wife, foi leading him and Miss Liilerton 
alone, soon after tea 

‘I say,’ said Tottle, as they went up-staiis, Mon’t vou think it 
would be better if we put it off till* — till — to-moirow ?’ 

‘ Don’t you think it would have been much better if I had left 
}ou in that wretched hole I found }ou m this morning^’ retorted 
Parsons bluntl} 

‘Well — well — I only made a suggestion,’ said poor "Watkins 
1 ottle, w ith a deep sigh 

Tea was soon concluded, and Miss Liilerton, diawing a small 
work-table on one side of the fire, and placing a little wooden 
frame upon it, something like a miniature claj-mill without the 
horse, was soon busily engaged in making a watch-guaid with 
blown silk 

‘ God bless me ’ ’ exclaimed Paisons, starting up with well-feigned 
surprise, ‘ I’ve forgotten those confounded letters 1 ottle, I know 
}Ou’ll excuse me ’ 

If Tottle had been a fiee agent, he would have allowed no one 
to leave the room on any pietence, except himself As it was, 
however, he was obliged to look cheerful when Parsons quitted the 
apartment 

He had scarcely left, when Martha put her head into the room, 
with — ‘ Please, ma’am, you’re wanted ’ 

Mrs Parsons left the lOom, shut the door carefully after hei, and 
Mr Watkins Tottle was left alone with Miss Lilleiton 

For the first five minutes there was a dead silence ■ — Mr Watkins 
Tottle was thinking how he should begin, and IMiss Lilleiton 
appealed to be thinking of nothing The fiie was burning low , 
]\Ii Watkins Tottle stirred it, and put some coals on 

‘Hem’’ coughed Miss Lilleiton, Mr Watkins Tottle thought 
the fan creatuie had spoken ‘ I beg jour pardon,’ said he 

‘Eh>’ 

‘ I thought } ou spoke ’ 

‘No’ 

‘Ohi’ 

‘There are some books on the sofa, Mi Tottle, if jou would 
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like to look at them/ said Miss Lillerton, after the lapse of another 
five minutes 

‘No, thank }ou/ returned Watkins, and then he added, with a 
couiage which was perfectly astonishing, even to himself, ‘ Madam, 
that IS Miss Lillerton, I v ish to speak to you ’ 

‘lo me ^ ' said Miss Lillerton, letting the silk diop fiom hei 
hands, and sliding hei chair back a few paces — ‘ Speak — to me ^ ’ 
‘To you, madam — and on the subject of the state of youi 
affections ’ The lady hastily rose and would have left the loom , 
but Ml Watkins Tottle gently detained her by the hand, and ' 
holding it as fai from him as the joint length of their arms would 
permit, he thus proceeded ‘ Pi ay do not misunderstand me, or 
suppose that I am led to address >011, after so short an acquaint- 
ance, by any feeling of my own merits — for merits I ha\e none 
vhich could give me a claim to your hand I hope you will 
acquit me of any presumption when I explain that I have been 
acquainted thiough Mis Parsons, with the state — that is, that Mrs 

Paisons has told me — at least, not Mis Parsons, but ’ here 

Watkins began to wandei, but Miss Lillerton relieved him 

‘Am I to undeistand, Mi Tottle, that Mis Parsons has 
acquainted you w ith my feeling — my affection — I mean my respect, 
for an individual of the opposite sex 
‘ She has ’ 

‘ Then, what> ’ mquiied Miss Lilleiton, aveiting her face, with a 
girlish an, ‘ what could induce you to seek such an interview as 
this? What can youi object be? Hoiv can I piomote your 
happiness, Mi Tottle ? ’ 

Heie was the time foi a flomish — ‘By allowing me,’ leplied 
Watkins, falling bump on his knees, and bieaking two brace-buttons 
and a waistcoat-stimg, in the act — ‘By allowing me to be your 
slave, }Oui seivant — m shoit, by unreservedly making me the con- 
fidant of your heait’s feelings — may I say foi the piomotion of your 
owm happiness — may I say, m ordei that you may become the wife 
of a kind and affectionate husband ? ’ 

‘ Disinterested creature * ’ exclaimed Miss Lillerton, hiding her 
face in a white pocket-handkei chief wuth an eyelet-hole border 
Mr Watkins Tottle thought that if the lady knew^ all, she might 
possibly alter hei opinion on this last point. He laised the tip of 
her middle fingei ceiemomously to his lips, and got off his knees, 
as giacefully as he could ‘My information was correct?’ he 
tremulously inquired, when he was once more on his feet 

‘ It was ’ ^Vatkms elevated his hands, and looked up to the 
ornament in the centie of the ceiling, which had been made for a 
lamp, by way of expiessing his rapture 

‘ Our situation, Mr Tottle,’ resumed the lady, glancing at him 
one of the eyelet-holes, ‘is a most peculiar and delicate one.’ 
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® It IS,’ said Mr Tottle 

‘ Our acquaintance has been of so short duration,’ said Miss 
Lillerton 

‘ Only a week,’ assented Watkins Tottle 
‘ Oh ^ more than that,’ exclaimed the lady, in a tone of surprise 
‘ Indeed > ’ said Tottle 

^More than a month^ — more than t\io months’’ said Miss 
Lillerton 

‘ Rathei odd, this,’ thought Watkins 

‘ Oh ’ ’ he said, recollecting Parsons’s assurance that she had 
known him from leport, ‘ I understand. But, my dear madam, 
pray, considei The longer this acquaintance has existed, the less 
leason is there foi delay now Why not at once fix a period for 
giatifying the hopes of your dexoted admirer^’ 

‘ It has been repiesented to me again and again that this is the 
course I ought to puisue,’ replied Miss Lillerton, ‘ but pardon my 
feelings of delicacy, Mr Tottle — pray excuse this embarrassment — 
I have peculiar ideas on such subjects, and I am quite suie that I 
never could summon up foititude enough to name the day to my 
future husband ’ 

‘ Then allow me to name it,’ said Tottle eagerly 
' I should like to fix it mjself,’ leplied Miss Lillerton, bashfully, 

‘ but I cannot do so w ithout at once resoiting to a third part} ’ 

‘A third party” thought Watkins Tottle, ‘who the deuce is 
that to be, I w^ondei ’ ’ 

‘ Ml Tottle,’ continued Miss Lilleiton, ‘ } ou have made me a 
most disinterested and kind offei—that offei I accept Will you at 
once be the beaier of a note from me to — to Mr Timson^’ 

‘ Mr Timson ’ ’ said Watkins 

‘ Aftei what has passed between us,’ responded Miss Lillerton, 
still averting her head, ‘ } ou must understand w horn I mean , Mr 
Timson, the — the — clerg}man’ 

‘ Mr Timson, the clergyman ’ ’ ejaculated Watkins Tottle, in a 
state of inexpressible beatitude, and positive wonder at his own 
success ‘ Angel ’ Certainly — this moment ’ ’ 

‘ I’ll piepare it immediatel} ,’ said Miss Lilleiton, making for the 
dooi , ‘ the events of this day have fluriied me so much, Mr Tottle, 
that I shall not leave my 100m again this evening, I will send you 
the note by the servant ’ 

‘ Stay, — stay,’ cried ^A’^atkins Tottle, still keeping a most respectful 
distance fiom the lady , ‘ wLen shall w e meet again > ’ 

‘ Oh ’ Mr Tottle,’ leplied IMiss Lilleiton, coquettishly , ‘when 'life 
aie mairied, I can nevei see you too often, nor thank you too 
much , ’ and she left the room 

Mr. Watkins Tottle flung himself into an arm-chair, and indulged 
in the most delicious reveries of future bliss, in which the idea of 
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‘ Five hundred pounds per annum, with an uncontrolled power of 
disposing of it by her last will and testament,’ was somehow or other 
the foremost He had gone through the interview^ so w^ell, and it 
had terminated so admirably, that he almost began to wish he had 
e\pressly stipulated for the settlement of the annual five hundred 
on himself 

^ May I come m > ’ said Mr. Gabriel Parsons, peeping m at the 
door 

‘ You may,’ replied Watkins 

^ Well, have you done it^’ anxiously inquued Gabriel 
‘ Have I done it ^ ’ said Watkins Tottle ^ Hush — Pm going to 

the clergyman ’ 

‘ No ' ’ said Parsons ‘ How^ well you have managed it > ’ 

‘ Wheie docs Timson live ^ ’ inquued Watkins 
‘ At his uncle’s,’ replied Gabriel, ‘ just round the lane He’s 
waiting for a living, and has been assisting his uncle here foi the 
last two or three months But how w^ell you have done it — I didn’t 
think you could have carried it off so ' ’ 

Mr Watkins Tottle was proceeding to demonstiate that the 
Richaidsoman principle was the best on wFich love could possibly 
be made, when he was interrupted by the entrance of Martha, with 
a little pink note folded like a fancy cocked-hat 

‘ Miss Liller ton’s compliments,’ said Martha, as she delivered it 
into Tottle’ s hands, and vanished 

‘ Do you obseive the delicacy?’ said Tottle, appealing to Mi 
Gabriel Parsons ‘ Compliments^ not /m, by the servant, eh>’ 

Mr Gabriel Parsons didn’t exactly know what reply to make, so 
he poked the forefinger of his light hand between the third and 
fouith ribs of Mr Watkins Tottle 

‘ Come,’ said Watkins, when the explosion of miith, consequent 
on this piactical jest, had subsided, ‘ wee’ll be off at once — let’s lose 
no time ’ 

‘ Capital ^ ’ echoed Gabriel Parsons , and in five minutes they 
were at the gai den-gate of the villa tenanted by the uncle of Mr 
Timson 

‘ Is Mr Charles Timson at home^’ inquired Mr AVatkins Tottle 
of Mr Charles Timson’s uncle’s man 

' Mr Charles ts at home,’ replied the man, stammering , ^ but he 
desiied me to say he couldn’t be interrupted, sir, by any of the 
parishioners ’ 

‘ / am not a paiishioner,’ lephed Watkins 

‘Is Mr Chailes writing a sermon, Pom^’ inquued Paisons, 
thrusting himself foiwaid 

‘ No, Ml Parsons, sii , he’s not exactly 'vviiting a seimon, but ne 
IS practising the violoncello in his own bedroom, and gave strict 
orders not to be disturbed ’ 
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^ Say I’ai lieie,’ replied Gabriel, leading the way across the 
garden j ‘ l^Ir, Paisons and Mr Tottle, on pii\ate and particular 
business ’ 

They weie shown into the pailoui, and the servant departed to 
deliver his message 1 he distant groaning of the violoncello 
ceased^ footsteps were heard on the stairs^ and Mi Timson 
presented himself, and shook hands with Parsons with the utmost 
cordiality 

‘ How^ do you do, sir ^ ’ said Watkins Tottle, with gieat solemnit} 

^ How^ do yozi do, sir lepiied Timson, wuth as much coldness as 
if it weie a mattei of peifcct indifference to him how he did, as it 
very likely w^as 

‘ I beg to deliver this note to you,' said "Watkins Tottle, pro- 
ducing the cocked-hat. 

‘ From Miss Lillerton ’ ' said Timson, suddenly -changing colour 
‘ Pray sit dowm ' 

Mr Watkins Tottle sat down, and while Timson perused the 
note, fixed his eyes on an oyster-sauce-coloured portrait of the 
Archbishop of Canteibuiy, which hung over the fireplace 

Mr Timson rose fiom his seat when he had concluded the note, 
and looked dubiously at Parsons ‘ May I ask,’ he inquiied, 
appealing to Watkins Tottle, ‘ whether our fiiend here is acquainted 
wuth the object of } our \isit ^ ’ 

‘ Our friend is in niy confidence,’ replied Watkins, w ith con- 
siderable impoitance 

‘ Then, sir,’ said Timson, seizing both Tottle’s hands, ' allow me 
m his presence to thank you most unfeignedly and cordiall}, for 
the noble part you have acted in this affair ’ 

‘He thinks I lecommended him,’ thought Tottle ‘Confound 
these fellows ’ they never think of an} thing but their fees 

‘I deeply regret ha\ing misunderstood youi intentions, my dear 
sir,’ continued Timson ‘ Disinterested and manly, indeed ' There 
aie very few men wLo would have acted as you have done ’ 

Mr Watkins Tottle could not help thinking that this last remark 
w^as anything but complimentary He therefore inquired, rather 
hastily, ‘ When is it to be ^ ’ 

‘On Thursda},’ replied Timson,— ‘ on Thursday morning at 
half-past eight ’ 

‘ Uncommonly early,’ observed Watkins Tottle, with an air of 
triumphant self-denial ‘ I shall hardly be able to get down here 
by that hour ’ ( Phis w^as intended foi a joke ) 

‘Never mind, my dear fellow,’ replied Timson, all suavity, 
shaking hands with Tottle again most heartily, ‘so long as we see 

}ou to breakfast, you know ’ 

‘ Eh ’ ’ said Paisons, with one of the most extraordinaiy expres- 
sions of countenance that ev ei appeared in a human face. 
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‘ What > ’ ejaculated Watkins Tottle, at the same moment 
H say that so long as we see you to breakfast/ replied Timson, 

‘ we w ill excuse your being absent from the ceremony, though of 
couise your presence at it would give us the utmost pleasure ’ 

Mr Watkins Tottle staggered against the wall, and fixed his eyes 
on Timson with appalling peiseveiance 

‘Timson,’ said Paisons, huuiedly btushmg his hat with his left 
aim, ‘ when you say us,” whom do you mean ^ ’ 

Mr Timson looked foolish m his tiiin, when he replied, ‘ Why 
— Mrs Timson that will be this day week. Miss Lillerton that 
is 

‘ Now don^t stale at that idiot m the cornei,' angrily exclaimed 
Parsons, as the extraordinaiy convulsions of Watkins Tottle’s 
countenance excited the wondeiing gaze of Timson, — ‘but have 
the goodness to tell me in three words the contents of that note ^ ’ 
‘This note,' replied Timson, ‘is from Miss Lillerton, to whom 
I ha\e been for the last five weeks regularly engaged Hei 
singulai scruples and stiange feeling on some points have hitherto 
pi evented my bringing the engagement to that termination which 
I so anxiously desire She informs me heie, that she sounded 
Mis Paisons with the \iew of making her her confidante and 
go-between, that Mrs Parsons mfoimed this eldeily gentleman, 
Mr Tottle, of the ciicumstance, and that he, in the most kind 
and delicate terms, offered to assist us in any way, and e\en 
undertook to convey this note, which contains the promise I have 
long sought in vain — an act of kindness for which I can never be 
sufficiently giateful ’ 

‘Good night, limson,’ said Paisons, huii}ing off, and carrying 
the bewildeied Tottle with him 

‘Won’t you stay — and have something^ ’ said Timson 
‘No, thank yc,' replied Paisons, ‘Pve had quite enough,’ 
and away he vent, followed by Watkins lottle m a state ot 
stupefaction 

Mr Gabriel Paisons whistled until they had walked some 
quarter of a mile past his oivn gate, when he suddenly stopped, 
and said — 

‘ You aie a clever fellow, Tottle, ain’t you ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ said the unfoitunate Watkins 
‘I suppose you’ll say this is Fanny’s fault, won’t you^’ mquned 
Gabiiel 

‘ I don’t know anything about it,’ leidied the bewildeied Tottle 
‘Well,’ said Parsons, tuinmg on his heel to go home, ‘the next 
time you make an offer, you had better speak plainly, and don’t 
throw a chance away And the next time you’re locked up m a 
spunging-house, just wait theie till I come and take you out, there’s 
a good fellow,’ 
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How, or at what hour, Mr Watkins Tottle returned to Cecih 
street is unknown His boots 'were seen outside his bedroom-door 
next morning ^ but we ha\ e the authority of his landlady for stating 
that he neither emerged theiefrom nor accepted sustenance for 
four-and-twenty hours At the expiration of that peiiod, and when 
a council of war was being held in the kitchen on the propiiety 
of summoning the parochial beadle to break his door open, he 
rang his bell, and demanded a cup of milk-and-\\ atei The next 
morning he went through the formalities of eating and drinking 
as usual, but a ^^eek aften^ards he was seized with a relapse, '^vhile 
perusing the list of marriages m a morning paper, from vihich he 
never perfectly reco\ered 

A few weeks after the last-named occurrence, the body of a 
gentleman unknown, was found in the Regent’s canal In the 
trousers-pockets weie four shillings and threepence halfpenny , a 
matrimonial advertisement from a lady, winch appeared to ha\e 
been cut out of a Sunday paper a tooth-pick, and a card-case, 
which it is confidently believed w ould have led to the identification 
of the unfortunate gentleman, but for the ciicumstance of theie 
being none but blank cards in it Mi Matkins Tottle absented 
himself fiom his lodgings shortly befoie A bill, which has not 
been taken up, w’’as piesented next morning, and a bill, which 
has not been taken down, was soon afterwaids affixed in his 
parlour-wundow. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE BLOOMSBURV CHRISTENING 

Mr Nicodemus Dumps, or, as his acquaintance called him, Hong 
Dumps,’ was a bachelor, six feet high, and fifty years old cross, 
cadaverous, odd, and ill-natured He w^as never happy but when 
he was miserable, and always miserable when he had the best 
reason to be happy. The only real comfort of his existence was 
to make everybody about him wretched — then he might be truly 
said to enjoy life He w^as afflicted wuth a situation in the Bank 
worth five hundred a-year, and he rented a ‘fiist-floor furnished,’ 
at Pentonville, which he originally took because it commanded 
a dismal prospect of an adjacent churchyard He w^as familiar 
with the face of eveiy tombstone, and the burial service seemed 
to excite his strongest sympathy His friends said he was surly 
— he insisted he was nervous, they thought him a lucky dog, but 
he protested that he was ‘ the most unfortunate man m the world ’ 
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Cold as he was, and wietched as he declaied himself to be, he 
was not wholly unsusceptible of attachments He reveied the 
memory of Hoyle, as he was himself an admiiable and imper- 
turbable whist-player, and he chuckled with delight at a fretful 
and impatient adversary He adored King Herod for his massacre 
of the innocents , and if he hated one thing more than another, 
It was a child However, he could hardly be said to hate any- 
thing in particular, because he disliked everything in general, but 
perhaps his gieatest antipathies were cabs, old w’^omen, doors that 
would not shut, musical amateurs, and omnibus cads He sub- 
scribed to the ‘ Society for the Suppiession of Vice ’ for the pleasure 
of putting a stop to any harmless amusements , and he contributed 
largely towards the support of two itinerant methodist paisons, m 
the amiable hope that if circumstances rendeied any people happy 
in this woild, they might perchance be rendered miseiable by 
feais foi the next 

Mr Dumps had a nephew who had been married about a year, 
and wdio was somewhat of a favourite with his uncle, because he 
was an admirable subject to exercise his misery-creating poweis 
upon Mr Chailes Kitterbell was a small, sharp, spare man, with 
a veiy large head, and a bioad, good-humoured countenance He 
looked like a faded giant, with the head and face partially restored , 
and he had a cast in his eye which rendered it quite impossible foi 
any one with whom he conveised to know wheie he was looking 
His eyes appealed fixed on the w^all, and he was staimg you out of 
countenance, m shoit, there was no catching his eye, and perhaps 
It IS a merciful dispensation of Providence that such eyes are not 
catching In addition to these chaiacteristics, it may be added 
that Mr Charles Kitteibell w^as one of the most ciedulous and 
matter-of-fact little personages that ever took to himself a wife, and 
for himself a house m Great Russell-street, Bedfoid-square (Uncle 
Dumps ahvays diopped the ‘ Bedford-square,’ and inserted m lieu 
theieof the dieadful words ^ Tottenham-court-road ’) 

‘ No, but, uncle, 'pon my life you must — you must promise to be 
godfather,’ said Mr Kitterbell, as he sat in conveisation with his 
respected relative one morning 

‘ I cannot, indeed I cannot,’ returned Dumps 

‘Well, but why not^ Jemima wall think it \ery unkind It’s 
very little tiouble ’ 

‘ As to the trouble,’ rejoined the most unhappy man m existence, 
‘I don’t mmd that, but my nerves are m that state — I cannot go 
through the ceiemony You know I don’t like going out — For 
God’s sake, Charles, don’t fidget wath that stool so, you’ll drive 
me mad ’ Mr Kitteibell, quite regardless of his uncle’s nerves, 
had occupied himself for some ten minutes in describing a circle 
on the floor with one leg of the office-stool on which he was seated. 
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keepiiig the other three up in the air, and holding fast on by 
the desk 

‘I beg your paidon, uncle/ said Kitterbell, quite abashed, 
suddenly releasing his hold of the desk, and bringing the three 
wandeiing legs back to the floor, with a foice sufficient to drive 
them through it 

‘ But come, don’t refuse If it’s a bo}, you know, ve must have 
tw 0 godfathers ’ 

a boy ' ’ said Dumps ; ‘why can’t you say at once whether 
it IS a boy or not ^ ’ 

‘ I should be very happy to tell you, but it’s impossible I can 
undeitake to say ivhether it’s a giil or a boy, if the child isn’t 
born yet ’ 

‘Not born }ett’ echoed Dumps, with a gleam of hope lighting 
up his lugubrious visage ‘Oh, well, it may be a giil, and then 
you won’t want me, or if it is a boy, it 7nay die before it is 
christened ’ 

‘I hope not,’ said the father that expected to be, looking \eiy 
gra\e 

‘I hope not,’ acquiesced Dumps, etidentl} pleased with the 
subject He w^as beginning to get happ} ‘/ hope not, but dis- 
tiessmg cases frequently occur during the first two or three da}S of 
a child s life , fits, I am told, are exceedingly common, and alarming 
convulsions are almost matters of course ’ 

‘ Lord, uncle ! ’ ejaculated little Kitterbell, gasping for breath 

‘ Yes , my landlady was confined — let me see — last Tuesday * 
an uncommonly fine boy On the Thursday night the nurse was 
sitting with him upon her knee before the fire, and he was as well 
as possible Suddenly he became black in the face, and alarmingly 
spasmodic The medical man was instantly sent for, and every 
remedy was tried, but ’ 

‘ How frightful ' ’ interrupted the horror-stricken Kitterbell 

‘The child died, of course Howe\er, your child 7nay not die, 
and if it should be a boy, and should live to be chnstened, why I 
suppose I must be one of the sponsors’ Dumps was e\idently 
good-natured on the faith of his anticipations 

‘ Thank you, uncle,’ said his agitated nephew, grasping his hand 
as warmly as if he had done him some essential service ‘ Perhaps 
I had better not tell Mis K wffiat you have mentioned ’ 

‘ Why, if she’s low-spiiited, perhaps you had better not mention 
the melancholy case to her,’ returned Dumps, wffio of course had 
invented the whole story, ‘though perhaps it w^ould be but doing 
your duty as a husband to prepare her for the W07st^ 

A day or two afterwards, as Dumps was perusing a morning 
paper at the chop-house wffiich he regularly frequented, the following 
paragraph met his e^es — 
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‘ Births — On Satuiday, the iSth m&t , m Great Russell street, the lady of 
Charles Kitterbell, Esq , of a son ’ 

‘ It /i* a boy’’ he exclaimed, dashing down the papei, to the 
astonishment of the waiters ‘It is a boy ’ ’ But he speedily 
legamed his composure as his eye rested on a paiagiaph quoting 
the number of infant deaths from the bills of mortality 

Six weeks passed away, and as no communication had been 
received fiom the Kitterbells, Dumps was beginning to flatter him- 
self that the child was dead, when the following note painfully 
resolved his doubts . — 


^ Gnat Russell stieet^ 

Monday tnorning 

‘De4R Uncle, — You will be delighted to hear that my dear 
Jemima has left her room, and that your future godson is getting 
on capitally He was very thin at fiist, but he is getting much 
larger, and nurse says he is filling out every day He cues a good 
deal, and is a very smgulai colour, which made Jemima and me 
rather uncomfortable , but as nuise says it’s natural, and as of 
couise we know nothing about these things yet, we are quite satisfied 
with what nurse says We think he will be a sharp child ^ and 
nurse says she’s sure he will, because he nevei goes to sleep You 
will readily believe that we are all very happy, only we’re a little 
woin out for wmnt of rest, as he keeps us awake ail night, but this 
we must expect, nurse says, for the fiist six or eight months He 
has been vaccinated, but m consequence of the opeiation being 
rather awkwaidly pei formed, some small particles of glass w^eie 
introduced into the arm with the matter Peihaps this may m 
some degree account for his being rathei fiactious, at least, so 
nurse says We propose to have him christened at twelve o’clock 
on Friday, at Saint George’s chinch, m Hart-street, by the name of 
kiedeiick Chailes William Pray don’t be later than a quarter 
befoie twelve We shall have a veiy few fnends m the evening, 
when of course we shall see you I am sony to say that the dear 
boy appears rather restless and uneasy to-day the cause, I fear, 
IS fever. 

‘ Believe me, deai Uncle, 

‘Youis affectionately, 

‘ Charles Kiiierbell. 

‘ P S — I open this note to say that we have just discovered the 
cause of little Frederick’s lestlessness It is not fever, as I appre- 
hended, but a small pm, which nuise accidentally stuck m his leg 
yesterday evening We have taken it out, and he appears moie 
composed, though he still sobs a good deal.’ 

It IS almost unnecessary to say that the perusal of the above 
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interesting statement '\\as no gieat relief to the mind of the hypo- 
chondriacal Dumps It was impossible to recede, ho^^ever, and 
so he put the best face — that is to say, an uncommonly miserable 
one — upon the matter , and purchased a handsome silver mug for 
the infant Kitterbell, upon which he ordered the initials ‘ F C W K 
with the customary untiained giape-vme-looking flourishes, and a 
large full stop, to be engia\ed forthwith 

Slonday was a fine day, Tuesday w as delightful, Wednesday was 
equal to either, and Thuisday was finei than e\er, four successive 
fine days in London 1 Hackney-coachmen became ie\olutionaiy, 
and crossing-sw^eepers began to doubt the existence of a Fust 
Cause The Moinmg Herald informed its readers that an old 
woman in Camden Town had been heaid to say that the fineness 
of the season was ‘ unpiecedented in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant,^ and Islington cleiks, with large families and small 
salaries, left off their black gaiters, disdained to carry their once 
green cotton umbiellas, and walked to towm m the conscious pride 
of white stockings and cleanly brushed Blucheis Dumps beheld 
all this with an eye of supreme contempt — his tiiumph was at hand 
He knew that if it had been fine foi foui weeks instead of four 
days, it would rain when he went out, he was lugubiiously happy 
in the conviction that Friday would be a wretched day — and so it 
was ‘ I knew how it would be,’ said Dumps, as he turned round 
opposite the Mansion-house at half-past eleven o’clock on the 
Friday morning ‘ I knew how it would be. I am concerned, 
and that’s enough , ’ — and certainly the appearance of the day w as 
sufficient to depress the spirits of a much more buoyant-hearted 
individual than himself It had rained, wuthout a moment’s cessa- 
tion, since eight o’clock , everybody that passed up Cheapside, and 
dowm Cheapside, looked w^et, cold, and dirty All sorts of forgotten 
and long-concealed umbrellas had been put into requisition Cabs 
whisked about, wnth the Hare’ as caiefully boxed up behind two 
glazed calico curtains as any my sterious picture in any one of Mrs 
Radcliffe’s castles , omnibus horses smoked like steam-engines , 
nobody thought of 'standing up’ under doorways or arches, they 
were painfully convinced it w^as a hopeless case , and so everybody 
went hastily along, jumbling and jostling, and swearing and per- 
spiring, and slipping about, like amateur skaters behind wooden 
chairs on the Serpentine on a frosty Sunday 

Dumps paused, he could not think of walking, being rather 
smart for the chiistemng If he took a cab he was sure to be 
spilt, and a hackney-coach was too expensive for his economical 
ideas An omnibus was waiting at the opposite corner — it was 
a despeiate case — he had never heard of an omnibus upsetting or 
running aw^ay, and if the cad did knock him down, he could ' pull 
him up ’ in return 
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^ Now, sir cried the young gentleman who officiated as ^cad’ 
to the ‘ Lads of the Village,’ which was the name of the machine 
just noticed Dumps crossed 

^ This vay, sir'’ shouted the driver of the * Haik-away,’ pulling 
up his vehicle immediately across the door of the opposition — 

‘ I his vay, sir — he’s full’ Dumps hesitated, whereupon the H-.ads 
of the Vilhge’ commenced pouring out a torrent of abuse against 
the ‘Hark-away,’ but the conductor of the ‘ Adiniial Napier’ 
settled the contest m a most satisfactoiy manner, for all paities, by 
seizing Dumps round the waist, and thrusting him into the middle 
of his \ehicle which had just come up and only wanted the sivteenth 
inside 

‘All light,’ said the ‘Admiial,’ and off the thing thundered, like 
a fire-engine at full gallop, wnth the kidnapped customer inside, 
standing in the position of a half doubled-up bootjack, and falling 
about with e-vciy jerk of the machine, hist on the one side, and 
then on the other, like a ‘ Jack-m-the-green,’ on May-clay, setting to 
the lady wnth a biass ladle 

‘ For Hea\en’s sake, where am I to sit^’ inquired the miseiable 
man of an old gentleman, into wffiose stomach he had just fallen foi 
the fouith time 

‘ An}whGic but on my eJust^ sir,’ replied the old gentleman in a 
surly tone 

‘ Perhaps the box would suit the gentleman better,’ suggested 
a veiy damp lawyer’s cleik, m a pink shirt, and a smnking 
countenance 

After a great deal of stiuggling and falling about, Dumps at last 
managed to squeeze himself into a seat, which, in addition to the 
slight disadvantage of being between a window that wmuld not shut, 
and a door that must be open, placed him in close contact with a 
passenger, wdio had been walking about all the morning without an 
umbrella, and who looked as if he had spent the day m a full water- 
butt — only w^etter 

‘ Don’t bang the dooi so,’ said Dumps to the conductor, as he 
shut it after letting out four of the passengeis, ‘ I am very nervous 
— it destroys me ’ 

‘Did any gen’lm’n say anythink?’ replied the cad, thrusting in 
his head, and tiying to look as if he didn’t understand the request 

‘ I told you not to bang the dooi so > ’ repeated Dumps, w ith an 
expression of countenance like the knave of clubs, in convulsions 

‘ Oh ' vy, it’s rather a sing’lei circumstance about this here door, 
sir, that it von’t shut without banging,’ replied the conductor , and 
he opened the door very wide, and shut it again with a terrific bang, 
in proof of the assertion 

‘ I beg your paidon, sir,’ said a little prim, wheezing old gentle- 
man, sitting opposite Dumps, ‘ I beg your pardon , but have you 
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ever observed, when you have been in an omnibus on a v et da>, that 
four people out of five ah\ays come in i\ith laige cotton umbiellas, 
without a handle at the top, 01 the brass spike at the bottom? ^ 

‘Why, sir,’ leturned Dumps, as he heard the clock strike twelve, 

‘ it never struck me before, but now you mention it, I Hollo ^ 

hollo * ’ shouted the persecuted individual, as the omnibus dashed 
past Druiv-lane, vhere he had directed to be set dovn — ‘Where 
IS the cad ^ ’ 

‘I think he’s on the bo\, sir,’ said the }oung gentleman before 
noticed in the pink shirt, v hich looked like a white one ruled ith 
led ink 

‘ I want to be set down * ’ said Dumps in a faint voice, overcome 
by his previous efforts 

‘ I think these cads want to be sef down^ returned the attorney’s 
clerk, chuckling at his sally 

‘ Hollo ^ ’ cried Dumps again 

‘ Hollo > ’ echoed the passengers The omnibus passed St 
Giles’s chuich 

‘Hold haid * ’ said the conductor, ‘I’m Mowed if we ha’n’t 
forgot the gen’lm’n as vas to be set down at Door} -lane — Now^, sii, 
make haste, if you please,’ he added, opening the door, and assisting 
Dumps out with as much coolness as if it was ‘ all right ’ Dumps’s 
indignation was for once getting the better of his cynical equanimity 
‘ Drury-lane ’ ’ he gasped, w ith the voice of a boy in a cold bath 
for the first time 

‘ Dooiy-lane, sir^ — }es, sir, — third turning on the right-hand 
side, sir’ 

Dumps’s passion was paramount he clutched his umbiella, and 
w^as striding off w ith the firm determination of not paying the fare 
The cad, by a remarkable coincidence, happened to entertain a 
directly contrary opinion, and Heaven knows how far the altercation 
w^ould have proceeded, if it had not been most ably and satisfactorily 
bi ought to a close by the driver 

‘ Hollo ' ’ said that respectable peison, standing up on the box, 
and leaning wnth one hand on the roof of the omnibus ‘ Hollo, 
Tom ' tell the gentleman if so be as he feels aggrieved, w e wull 
take him up to the Edge-ei (Edgeware) Road foi nothing, and set 
him down at Doory-lane w^hen we comes back He can’t reject 
that, anyhow^ ’ 

The aigument was irresistible Dumps paid the disputed six- 
pence, and in a quarter of an houi was on the staircase of No 14, 
Gieat Russell-street 

Everything indicated that preparations were making for the 
leception of ‘a few friends’ in the evening Two dozen extra 
tumblers, and foui ditto wme-glasses — looking an} thing but trans- 
paient, with little bits of straw in them — were on the slab m the 
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passage, just aimed Theie was a gieat smell of nutmeg, poit 
wine, and almonds, on the staircase, the covers were taken off the 
stall -carpet, and the figure of Venus on the first landing looked as 
if she w^ere ashamed of the composition-candle m her right hand, 
which contrasted beautifully with the lamp-blacked drapery of the 
goddess of love The female seivant (who looked veiy warm and 
bustling) usheied Dumps into a front diawmg-room, \ery prettily 
furnished, wuth a plentiful sprinkling of little baskets, paper table- 
mats, china w^atchmen, pink and gold albums, and rainbow^-bound 
little books on the different tables 

^ Ah, uncle ’ ’ said Mi Kitterbell, ‘ how d’ye do ^ Allow me — ■ 
Jemima, my dear — my uncle. 1 think you’ve seen Jemima before, 
sir ^ ’ 

‘PIa\e had the pLastiic^ returned big Dumps, his tone and look 
making it doubtful whether in his life he had cvei experienced the 
sensation 

^ I’m sure,’ said Mrs Kitterbell, with a languid smile, and a slight 
cough ‘I’m sure — hem — any fiiend — of Charles’s — hem— much 
less a relation, is ’ 

‘I knew^ you’d say so, my lo\e,’ said little Kitteibell, who, wKile 
he appeared to be gazing on the opposite houses, w as looking at his 
wife with a most alfectionate an ‘ Bless you ^ ’ The last two w^oids 
weie accompanied wuth a simpei, and a squeeze of the hand, winch 
stined up all Uncle Dumps’s bile 

‘ Jane, tell nuise to bung dowm baby,’ said Mis Kitterbell, 
addressing the servant Mrs Kitteibell w^as a tall, thin young lady, 
with veiy light hair, and a paiticulaily winte face — one of those 
young women who almost invaiiably, though one baldly know^s 
why, recall to one’s mind the idea of a cold fillet of 'veal Out 
w^ent the servant, and in came the nuise, with a remaikably small 
paiccl in her aims, packed up in a blue mantle tiimmed with wliite 
fur — This wxas the baby 

‘ Now, uncle,’ said Mr Kitteibell, lifting up that pait of the 
mantle wKich covered the infant’s face, with an air of great triumph, 
‘ Who do you think he’s like ^ ’ 

‘He^ he' Yes, who^’ said Mis K, putting hei arm through 
her husband’s, and looking up into Dumps’s face with an expression 
of as much interest as she w^as capable of displaying 

‘ Good God, how small he is ' ’ cued the amiable uncle, starting 
back with well-feigned suipiise, ^ tema^kabfy small indeed ’ 

‘ Do you think so ^ ’ mquiied pooi little Kitteibell, lather alaimed 
‘ He’s a monster to what he was — ain’t he, nurse ^ ’ 

‘He’s a dear,’ said the nurse, squeezing the child, and evading 
the question — not because she scrupled to disguise the fact, but 
because she couldn’t afford to throw away the chance of Dumps’s 
half-crown. 
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' Well, but who is he like > ^ inquii cd little Kitterbell 

Dumps looked at the little pink heap before him, and only 
thought at the moment of the best mode of mortifying the youthful 
parents 

^ I leally don’t kno^^ ivho he’s like,’ he ans\^ered, \ei} ^^ell know- 
ing the 1 eply expected of him 

^ Don’t }ou think he’s like inquired his nephew \Mth a 

knowing air 

‘Oh, dtcidtdly not'’ letmned Dumps, \Mth an emphasis not 
to be misunderstood ‘ Decidedly not like you — Oh, certainly 
not ’ 

‘Like Temima^ ’ asked Kitterbell, faintly 

‘ Oh, dear no ^ not in the least I’m no judge, of course, in such 
cases ^ but I leally think he’s moie like one of those little car\ed 
lepresentations that one sometimes sees blowing a trumpet on a 
tombstone'’ The nurse stooped dowm o\er the child, and with 
great difficulty prevented an explosion of mirth Pa and ma looked 
almost as miserable as then amiable uncle 

‘ Well ' ’ said the disappointed little father, ‘ you’ll be bettei able 
to tell what he’s like by-and-by You shall see him this evening 
with his mantle off’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Dumps, feeling particular!} grateful 

‘Now, my love,’ said Kitteibell to his wife, ‘it’s time we weie 
off We’re to meet the other godfather and the godmother at the 
church, uncle, — Mr and Mrs Wilson from ovei the wa}/ — un- 
commonly nice people. My lo\e, are you well wrapped up^ ’ 

‘ Yes, dear ’ 

‘Are you sure you won’t have another shaw^l?’ inquired the 
anxious husband 

‘No, sweet,’ returned the chaimmg mothei, accepting Dumps’s 
proffered arm , and the little party entered the hackney-coach that 
w^as to take them to the church ^ Dumps amusing Mrs Kitterbell 
by expatiating largely on the danger of measles, thrush, teeth-cutting, 
and other interesting diseases to which children are subject 

The ceremony (which occupied about five minutes) passed off 
without anything particular occuinng The clergyman had to dine 
some distance from tow n, and had tw 0 churchmgs, three christen- 
ings, and a funeral to perform in something less than an hour 
The godfathers and godmother, therefore, promised to renounce 
the devil and all his w orks— ‘ and all that sort of thing ’ — as little 
Kitteibell said — ‘in less than no time/ and with the exception 
of Dumps nearly letting the child fall into the font when he 
handed it to the clergyman, the whole affair went off in the usual 
business-like and mattei-of-course manner, and Dumps re-entered 
the Bank-gates at two o’clock with a hea\y heart, and the painful 
conviction that he was regularly booked for an evening party. 
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Evening came — and so did Dumps’s pumps, black silk stockings, 
and white cravat which he had ordered to be forwarded, per boy, 
from Pentonville The depressed godfather dressed himself at a 
fiitnd’s counting-house, from whence, with his spirits fifty degrees 
below proof, he sallied forth — as the weather had cleared up, and 
the evening was tolerably fine — to walk to Great Russell-street 
Slowly he paced up Cheapside, Newgate-street, down Snow-hill, 
and up Holborn ditto, looking as gum as the figui e-head of a 
man-of-w^ar, and finding out fresh causes of misery at every step 
As he w^as crossing the coiner of Hatton-gaiden, a man apparently • 
intoMcated, lushcd against him, and w’-ould have knocked him down, 
had he not been pi evidentially caught by a veiy genteel young man, 
who happened to be close to him at the time The shock so dis- 
arranged Dumps’s nerves, as well as his dress, that he could hardly 
stand Ihe gentleman took his arm, and m the kindest manner 
walked wuth him as far as Furnival’s Inn Dumps, for about the 
first time in his life, felt grateful and polite , and he and the 
gentlemanly-looking young man parted with mutual expressions of 
good will 

‘ Ihere aie at least some well-disposed men in the world,’ 
luminated the misanthiopical Dumps, as he proceeded tow^irds 
his destination 

Rat — tat — ta-ra-ra-ra-ia-rat — ^knocked a hackney-coachman at 
Kitterbell’s door, in imitation of a gentleman’s servant, just as 
Dumps reached it, and out came an old lady m a large toque, 
and an old gentleman m a blue coat, and three female copies of 
the old lady in pink dresses, and shoes to match 

‘ It’s a large party,’ sighed the unhappy godfather, wuping the 
pcispiration from his foiehead, and leaning against the aiea-railings 
It was some time before the miserable man could muster up couiage 
to knock at the dooi, and w^hen he did, the smait appearance of a 
neighbouring greengrocer (w^ho had been hired to wait for seven 
and sixpence, and whose calves alone were wwth double the 
money), the lamp m the passage, and the Venus on the landing, 
added to the hum of many voices, and the sound of a haip and two 
violins, painfully convinced him that his surmises w^ere but too w^ell 
founded 

^ How aie you ^ ’ said little Kitterbell, m a greater bustle than 
ever, bolting out of the little back parlour w ith a cork-screw in his 
band, and various particles of sawdust, looking like so many inverted 
commas, on his inexpressibles 

‘ Good God ’ ’ said Dumps, turning into the afoiesaid parlour 
to put his shoes on, which he had brought m his coat-pocket, and 
still moie appalled by the sight of seven fresh-drawn corks, and a 
coiresponding number of decanters. ‘ How many people are there 
up-stairs ? ’ 
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‘ Oh, not above thiity-five WeVehad the carpet taken up in the 
back drawing-ioom, and the piano and the caid-tables aie in the 
front Jemima thought we’d better have a regulai sit-down supper 
in the front parlour, because of the speechifying, and all that But, 
Lord f uncle, what’s the matter ? ’ continued the excited little man, 
as Dumps stood ^\lth one shoe on, rummaging his pockets vith the 
most frightful distortion of visage ‘What have }ou lost? Youi 
pocket-book ^ ’ 

‘ No,’ returned Dumps, di\mg first into one pocket and then into 
•the other, and speaking in a voice like Desdemona with the pillow 
over her mouth 

‘Your card-case? snuff-box^ the key of 3 our lodgings >’ con- 
tinued Kitterbell, pouring question on question vith the rapidity 
of lightning 

‘ No ' no ’ ’ ejaculated Dumps, still diving eagerly into his empt} 
pockets 

‘ Not — not — the mug you spoke of this morning 

‘ Yes, the 7 nug I ’ replied Dumps, sinking into a chair 

‘How you have done it^’ inquired Kitteibell ‘Are^ou 
sure you brought it out ^ ’ 

‘ Yes ’ yes ' I see it all ’ ’ said Dumps, starting up as the idea 
flashed across his mind, ‘ miseiable dog that I am — I was born to 
suffer I see it all it w^as the gentlemanly-looking young man ’ ’ 

‘ Ml Dumps ' ’ shouted the gieengiocer in a sientoiian voice, as 
he ushered the somewhat lecovered godfather into the diawing- 
rooin half an hour after the above declaration ‘ Mr Dumps ' ’ — 
everybody looked at the door, and m came Dumps, feeling about 
as much out of place as a salmon might be supposed to be on a 
gravel-w alk 

‘ Happy to see you again,’ said Mrs Kitterbell, quite unconscious 
of the unfortunate man’s confusion and misery , ‘ you must allov\ 
me to introduce you to a few of our friends —my mamma, Mi 
Dumps — my papa and sisters ’ Dumps seued the hand of the 
mother as warmly as if she was his own paient, bowed to the young 
ladies, and agamst a gentleman behind him, and took no notice 
whatever of the father, who had been bow mg incessantly for three 
minutes and a quarter 

‘ Uncle,’ said little Kitterbell, after Dumps had been introduced 
to a select dozen or tw o, ‘ you must let me lead you to the othei 
end of the room, to introduce you to my friend Danton Such a 
splendid fellow ’ — I’m sure you’ll like him — this way,’ — Dumps 
follow^ed as tractably as a tame bear 

Mr Danton was a young man of about five-and-twenty, with a 
considerable stock of impudence, and a very small share of ideas 
he was a great favourite, especially with young ladies of from sixteen 
to twenty-six years of age, both inclusive He could mutate the 

3 c 
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Irench-horn to admiration, sang comic songs most inimitably, and 
had the most insinuating \Yay of saying impel tinent nothings to 
his doting female admireis He had acquired, somehow or other, 
the leputation of being a gieat wit, and, according!}, whenever he 
opened his mouth, eeerybody who knew' him laughed veiy heaitily 
ijie introduction took place indue foim Mr Danton bowed, 
and twilled a lady’s handkei chief, which he held m his hand, m a 
most comic way Eveiybody smiled 

‘ Veiy waim,’ said Dumps, feeling it necessaiy to say something 
‘Yes It was warmer yesterday,’ letuined the brilliant Mi 
Danton — A gencial laugh 

‘ I ha\e gicat pleasme in congratulating you on youi fiist appear- 
ance in the chaiacter of a fathei, sii,’ he continued, addressing 
Dumps — ‘godfathci, I mean’ — The young ladies weie convulsed, 
and tiie gentlemen in ecstasies 

A general hum of admiration interrupted the conversation, and 
announced the entiance of nurse ^Ylth the baby An universal rush 
of the young ladies immediately took place. (Girls aie always so 
fond of babies in compan} ) 

‘ Oh, you deal ' ’ said one 

‘ How sweet ! ’ cried anothei, in alow tone of the most enthusiastic 
admiration 

‘ Heavenly ' ’ added a third 

‘ Oh ' what dear little aims * ’ said a fourth, holding up an arm 
and fist about the si/e and shape of the leg of a fowl cleanly picked 
‘ Did you ever — said a little coquette with a laige bustle, who 
looked like a Fiench Iithogiaph, appealing to a gentleman in three 
w iistcoats — ‘ Did you evei > ’ 

‘ Never, in my life,’ letiiined hei admiiei, pulling up his collar 
‘ Oh ’ do let me take it, muse,’ cued another young lady ‘ Ihe 
love ’ ’ 

‘Can it open its eyes, nmse^’ inqimed anothei, affecting the 
utmost innocence — Suffice it to say, that the single ladies unani- 
mously voted him an angel, and that the mained ones, nem mi , 
agieed that he was decidedly the finest baby they had ever beheld 
■ — except then own 

The quadrilles weie lesumed with gieat spirit Mr Danton was 
universally admitted to be beyond himself, several young ladies 
enchanted the company and gamed admirers by singing ‘ We met ’ — ■ 
‘I saw hei at the Fancy ban’ — and othci equally sentimental 
and mteiestmg ballads ‘The young men,’ as Mrs Kitteibell said, 
‘made themselves very agieeable , ’ the gals did not lose their 
oppoitumty, and the evening promised to go off excellently 
Dumps didn’t mind it he had devised a plan for himself— a little 
bit of fun in his own way — and he was almost happy ' He played 
a rubber and lost eveiy point Mr Danton said he could not have 
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lost every point, because he made a point of losing everybody 
laughed tremendously Dumps retoited with a bettei joke, and 
nobody smiled, with the exception of the host, vho seemed to 
consider it his duty to laugh till he \\as black in the face, at eveiy- 
thing There was only one drawback — the musicians did not play 
with quite as much spirit as could have been \\ ished The cause, 
ho^^ever, vas satisfactorily explained, for it appealed, on the 
testimony of a gentleman ^^ho had come up fiom Gra^esend in the 
afternoon, that they had been engaged on board a steamer all clay, 
and had played almost without cessation all the vay to Giavesend, 
and all the way back again 

The ‘sit-down supper ’was excellent, theie \\eie foui barlc>- 
sugar temples on the table, which would have looked beautiful if 
they had not melted away ^\hen the suppei began , and a watei- 
mill, whose only fault was that instead of going round, it ran o\cv 
the table-cloth Then there w^eie fowls, and tongue, and trifle, and 
sweets, and lobster salad, and potted beef— and ever} thing And 
little Kitterbell kept calling out for clean plates, and the clean plates 
did not come and then the gentlemen wdio wanted the plates said 
they didn’t mind, they’d take a lady’s, and then Mis Kitteibell 
applauded their gallantly, and the gieengiocer ran about till he 
thought his seven and sixpence was ^ery haidly earned, and the 
}oung ladies didn’t eat much for fear it shouldn’t look romantic, 
and the mariied ladies eat as much as possible, for fear they 
shouldn’t have enough, and a great deal of wine was drunk, and 
eveiybody talked and laughed considerably 

‘Hush' hush'’ said Mr Kitterbell, rising and looking very 
impoitant ‘My love (this was addressed to his wufe at the other 
end of the table), take care of Mis Maxwell, and your mamma, 
and the rest of the married ladies, the gentlemen wall persuade the 
young ladies to fill their glasses, I am suie ’ 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said long Dumps, in a \ery sepulchial 
voice and rueful accent, rising from his chan like the ghost in Don 
Juan, ‘wall you have the kindness to charge youi glasses > lam 
desirous of proposing a toast ’ 

A dead silence ensued, and the glasses weie filled — eveiybod} 
looked serious 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ slowl} continued the ominous Dumps, 
f 1 ’—(here Mr Danton imitated tw^o notes from the French-horn, m 
a very loud key, wLich electrified the nervous toast proposer and 
convulsed his audience) 

‘Oidei ' Older '’ said little Kitteibell, endeavouiing to suppress 
his laughter 

‘ Order ' ’ said the gentlemen 

‘ Danton, be quiet,’ said a paiticulai fiiend on the opposite side 
of the table. 
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‘ Ladies and gentlemen/ resumed Dumps, somewhat recovered, 
and not much disconcerted, for he was always a pretty good hand 
at a speech — ‘ In accordance with what is, I believe, the established 
usage on these occasions, I, as one of the godfatheis of Master 
hredeiick Charles William Kitteibell — (heie the speaker’s voice 
faltered, for he lemembeied the mug) — venture to rise to propose a 
toast I need hardly say that it is the health and prosperity of that 
}oung gentleman, the particular event of whose eaily life we aie 
heie met to celebiate — (applause) Ladies and gentlemen, it is 
impossible to suppose that oiii fiicnds here, whose sincere wcll- 
wishcis we all are, can pass thiough life without some trials, con- 
sidciable suffeiing, severe affliction, and heavy losses’’ — Here the 
aich-traitoi paused, and slowly diew foith a long, white pocket- 
handkerchief — his example vas followed by several ladies ‘That 
these tiials may be long spaied them is my most earnest prayer, my 
most feivent vish (a distinct sob from the giandmother) I hope 
and tiiist, ladies and gentlemen, that the infant whose christening 
\\e have this evening met to celebrate, may not be lemoved from 
the aims of his parents by piematuie deca} (several cambrics were 
in requisition) that his young and now apparently healthy foim, 
may not be wasted by lingering disease (Heie Dumps cast a 
saidomc glance around, for a great sensation was manifest among 
the man led ladies ) You, I am sure, will concur with me m wish- 
ing that he may live to be a comfoit and a blessing to his parents 
(“Hcai, hear’” and an audible sob fiom Mi Kitteibell) But 
should he not be what we could wish — should he foiget m after 
times the duty wfflich he owes to them — should they unhappily ex- 
perience that distracting tiulh, “ how^ sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
it is to have a thankless child’” — Heie Mis Kitteibell, with hei 
handkerchief to hei eyes, and accompanied by several ladies, rushed 
from the loom, and went into violent hysterics in the passage, 
leaving her better half in almost as bad a condition, and a general 
impression in Dumps’s favoui , for people like sentiment, after all 

It need haidly be added, that this occuirence quite put a stop to 
the harmony of the evening Vinegar, hartshorn, and cold w^ater, 
were now as much in request as negus, rout-cakes, and hon-bons had 
been a short time befoie Mrs Kitteibell was immediately con- 
veyed to hei apartment, the musicians were silenced, fluting ceased, 
and the company slowdy departed Dumps left the house at the 
commencement of the bustle, and v\alked home with a light step, 
and (for him) a cheerful heart His landlady, who slept in the ne’^ t 
room, has offered to make oath that she heard him laugh, m his 
peculiar manner, after he had locked his door The assertion, how- 
ever, is so improbable, and bears on the face of it such strong 
evidence of untruth, that it has never obtained credence to this 
hour 
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The family of Mr Kitteioell has considerably increased since the 
period to which we have lefeiied ^ he has now two sons and a 
daughter ^ and as he expects, at no distant peiiod, to have another 
addition to his blooming progeny, he is anxious to secure an eligible 
godfathei for the occasion He is determined, however, to impose 
upon him two conditions He must bind himself, by a solemn 
obligation, not to make any speech after supper, and it is indis 
pensable that he should be in no way connected with ^ the most 
miserable man in the w^orld ’ 


CHAPTER XII 

THE drunkard's DEA.TH 

We will be bold to that theie is scarcely a man in the constant 
habit of walking, day after day, through my of the crowded 
thoroughfares of London, who cannot recollect among the people 
w’’hom he ' knows by sight,' to use a familiar phrase, some being of 
abject and wTetched appearance whom he remembers to have seen 
m a veiy different condition, whom he has observed sinking lower 
and lower, by almost imperceptible degrees, and the shabbiness and 
uttei destitution of whose appearance, at last, strike forcibly and 
painfully upon him, as he passes by Is theie any man who has 
mixed much with society, or whose avocations have caused him to 
mingle, at one time or other, with a great number of people, who 
cannot call to mind the time when some shabby, miserable wretch, 
in rags and filth, who shuffles past him now in all the squaloi of 
disease and po\erty, with a respectable tiadesman, or clerk, or a 
man following some thriving pursuit, with good piospects, and 
decent means ^ — oi cannot any of our readers call to mind fioni 
among the list of their quondam acquaintance, some fallen and 
degraded man, who Imgeis about the pavement m hungr} misei} — 
from whom eveiy one turns coldly aw^ay, and who preseives himself 
from sheer staivation, nobody knows how > Alas ^ such cases aie 
of too frequent occurrence to be lare items in an} man’s experience , 
and but too often arise from one cause— drunkenness— that fieice 
rage for the slow, sure poison, that ovei steps every other conside- 
ration , that casts aside wife, children, fiiends, happiness, and 
station, and hurries its victims madly on to degradation and 
death 

Some of these men have been impelled, by misfortune and 
misery, to the vice that has degraded them The rum of w orldly 
expectations, the death of those they loved, the sorrow that slowly 
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consumes, but will not bieak the heait, has driven them wild , and 
they present the hideous spectacle of madmen, slowly dying by 
their o^^n hands But by far the greater part have wilfully, and 
with open eyes, plunged into the gulf from i\hich the man wdio once 
enteis it never rises more, but into which he sinks deeper and 
deeper down, until recovery is hopeless 

Such a man as this once stood by the bedside of his dying wife, 
while his children knelt aiound, and mingled loud buists of grief 
wnth their innocent prayers Ihe loom was scantily and meanly 
furnished , and it needed but a glance at the pale foim from which 
the light of life was fast passing away, to know that grief, and want, 
and anxious care, had been busy at the heart foi many a weary yeai 
An elderly woman, with hei face bathed in teais, w’^as suppoiting 
the head of the dying woman — her daughter — on her aim But it 
was not towaids her that the wan face turned , it was not hei hand 
that the cold and trembling fingers clasped, they pressed the 
husband’s arm , the eyes so soon to be closed m death rested on 
his face, and the man shook beneath their gaze His dress w^'as 
slovenly and disoideied, his face inflamed, his eyes bloodshot and 
heavy He had been summoned from some wuld debauch to the 
bed of sorrow^ and death 

A shaded lamp by the bed-side cast a dim light on the figures 
around, and left the lemamder of the room in thick, deep shadow^ 
The silence of night prevailed without the house, and the stillness of 
death was in the chamber A watch hung over the mantel-shelf , 
its low ticking w^as the only sound that broke the profound quiet, 
but it was a solemn one, for well they knew, who heaid it, that 
betoie it had recorded the passing of another hour, il w^ould beat 
the knell of a departed spirit 

It IS a dreadful thing to wait and w^atch for the approach of 
death, to know that hope is gone, and recovery impossible, and 
to sit and count the dreary hours through long, long nights — such 
nights as only w^atchers by the bed of sickness know It chills the 
blood to hear the dearest secrets of the heart — the pent-up, hidden 
secrets of many years — poured forth by the unconscious, helpless 
being before you , and to think how little the reserve and cunning 
of a whole life wall avail, when fever and delirium tear off the mask 
at last Strange tales have been told in the wanderings of dying 
men , tales so full of guilt and crime, that those who stood by the 
sick person’s couch have fled m horror and affright, lest they should 
be scared to madness by w^hat they heard and saw, and many a 
wietch has died alone, raving of deeds the very name of which has 
driven the boldest man aw^ay 

But no such ravings were to be heard at the bed-side by w^hich 
the childien knelt. Their half-stifled sobs and moaning alone 
broke the silence of the lonely chamber And wflien at last the 
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mother’s grasp relaxed, and, turning one look fiom the childien to 
the father, she vainly strove to speak, and fell backwaid on the 
pillow, all was so calm and tranquil that she seemed to sink to 
sleep They leant over her , they called upon her name, softly at 
fiist, and then in the loud and pieicing tones of desperation But 
theie was no reply They listened for her breath, but no sound 
came They felt for the palpitation of the heait, but no faint thiob 
responded to the touch That heart was broken, and she as dead ’ 

The husband sunk into a chair by the bed-side, and clasped his 
hands upon his burning forehead He gazed from child to child, 
but vhen a i\eeping eye met his, he quailed beneath its look No 
vord of comfort vas whispered in his eai, no look of kindness 
lighted on his face All shrunk fiom and avoided him^ and when 
at last he staggered fiom the room, no one sought to follow 01 
console the widowei 

The time had been wLen many a friend would ha^e crowded 
round him in his affliction, and man} a heartfelt condolence would 
ha've met him m his giief Wheie were they now^^ One by one, 
fi lends, iclations, the commonest acquaintance e'^cn, had fallen oh 
from and deserted the drunkaid His wife alone had clung to him 
in good and evil, in sickness and poverty,'" and how had he lew aided 
her ^ He had leeled fiom the taiein to her bed-side m tune to see 
hei die 

He lushed fiom the house, and walked swiftly thiough the sheets 
Remoise, feai, shame, all ciowded on his mind Stupefied with 
drink, and bewildered with the scene he had just witnessed, he re- 
enteied the tavern he had quitted shortly before Glass succeeded 
glass His blood mounted, and his biam inhaled round Death ' 
E\ery one must die, and why not she ? She was too good foi him , 
her relations had often told him so Guises on them ’ Had the\ 
not deserted her, and left her to whine away the tune at horned 
Well — she was dead, and happy perhaps It was better as it was 
Anothei glass — one more > Huuah > It was a meiry life wlnle it 
lasted , and he would make the most of it 

Time went on, the three children who w^eie left to him, gicw 
up, and were childien no longei The father remained the same — 
poorer, shabbier, and more dissolute-looking, but the same con- 
firmed and irreclaimable drunkaid The boys had, long ago, lun 
wild in the streets, and left him, the girl alone remained, but she 
worked hard, and woids or blows could always piocuie him some- 
thing for the ta\ein So he w^ent on in the old couise, and a meiry 
life he led 

One night, as early as ten 0 clock — for the girl had been sick for 
many days, and there was, consequent!}, little to spend at the 
public-house — he bent his steps homeward, bethinking himself that 
if he wmld ha\e her able to earn money, it would l3e as well to 
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apply to the pansh suigeon, or, at all events, to take the tiouble oi 
inquiring what ailed her, which he had not yet thought it woith 
while to do It was a wet December night , the wind blew piexing 
cold, and the lain poured heavily down He begged a few halfpence 
from a passer-by, and having bought a small loaf (for it was his 
interest to keep the girl alive, if he could), he shuffled onwards as 
fast as the wind and ram would let him 

At the back of Fleet-street, and lying between it and the water- 
side, are several mean and narrow^ courts, which form a portion of 
Whitefnars it was to one of these that he directed his steps 

The alley into which he turned, might, for filth and misery, have 
competed with the darkest coiner of this ancient sanctuary in its 
diitiest and most lawless time The houses, varying from two 
stones in height to four, were stained with every indescribable hue 
that long exposure to the weather, damp, and rottenness can 
impart to tenements composed originally of the roughest and 
coarsest mateiials The wundows weie patched with papei, and 
stuffed with the foulest rags, the doors were falling from their 
hinges, poles with lines on which to dry clothes, projected from 
every casement, and sounds of qiiariellmg or drunkenness issued 
fiom every room 

The solitary oil lamp m the centie of the court had been blown 
out, either by the violence of the wind oi the act of some inhabitant 
Avho had excellent leasons foi objecting to his residence being 
lendeicd too conspicuous, and the only light which fell upon the 
broken and uneven pavement, was derived fiom the miserable 
candles that heie and there twinkled m the rooms of such of the 
moie foi lunate lesidents as could afifoid to indulge m so expensive 
a luxury A gutter ran down the centie of the alley — all the 
sluggish odouis of which had been called forth by the ram, and as 
the wind whistled thiough the old houses, the doois and shutters 
creaked upon their hinges, and the wmdow^s shook in their fames, 
with a violence which every moment seemed to threaten the destiuc- 
tion of the whole place 

The man whom w^e have followed into this den, w^alked on m the 
daikness, sometimes stumbling into the mam gutter, and at others 
_ into some bianch repositoiies of gaibage which had been foimed 
by the lain, until he reached the last house m the court The door, 
01 lathei what was left of it, stood ajar, foi the convenience of the 
numeious lodgers , and he proceeded to grope his way up the old 
and broken stair, to the attic story 

He was wuthin a step oi two of his room dooi, when it opened, 
and a girl, whose miserable and emaciated appearance was only to 
be equalled by that of the candle which she shaded v/ith her hand, 
peeped anxiously out 

‘ Is that you, father ^ ^ said the girl. 
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‘ Who else should it be ^ ’ replied the man gruffly ‘ What are 
you trembling at > It’s little enough that IVe had to drink to-day, 
for there’s no drink without money, and no money without work 
What the devil’s the matter with the girP ’ 

‘ I am not well, father— not at all well/ said the girl, bursting 
into tears 

‘ Ah ? ’ replied the man, in the tone of a person who is compelled 
to admit a very unpleasant fact, to which he would rather remain 
blind, if he could ‘You must get better somehow, for we must 
have money You must go to the parish doctor, and make him 
give you some medicine Ihey’ie paid for it, damn ’em What 
are you standing before the door for > Let me come in, can’t you ? ’ 
‘ Father,’ whispered the girl, shutting the door behind her, and 
placing herself before it, ‘ William has come back ’ 

‘ Who ^ ’ said the man with a start 
‘ Hush,’ replied the girl, ‘ William , brother Whlliam ’ 

‘ And what does he want^’ said the man, with an efioit at com- 
posure — ‘moneys meat^ drink ^ He’s come to the wrong shop 
for that, if he does Gi\ e me the candle — give me the candle, fool 
— I ain’t going to hurt him ’ He snatched the candle fiom her 
hand, and walked into the room 

Sitting on an old box, with his head lesting on his hand, and his 
eyes fixed on a wretched cinder fire that was smouldering on the 
hearth, was a young man of about two-and-twenty, miserably clad 
m an old coarse jacket and trousers He started up when his 
father enteied 

‘Fasten the dooi, Maiy,’ said the }oung man hastily — ‘Fasten 
the door You look as if you didn’t know me, father It’s long 
enough, since you drove me from home, you may vvell foiget me ’ 
‘And what do you want here, now^’ said the father, seating 
himself on a stool, on the other side of the fiieplace ‘ What do 
you w^ant here, now ? ’ 

‘ Shelter,’ replied the son ‘ I’m in trouble that’s enough If 
I’m caught I shall swing , that’s ceitain Caught I shall be, unless 
I stop here , that’s as certain And there’s an end of it ’ 

‘You mean to say^, you’ve been robbing, or murdering, then"?^’ 
said the father 

‘Yes, I do,’ replied the son ‘Does it sui prise you, fathei ?’ 
He looked steadily in the man’s face, but he withdrew his eyes, and 
bent them on the gioimd 

‘ W^here’s your brothers > ’ he said, after a long pause 
‘ Where they’ll never trouble you,’ replied his son ‘ John’s gone 
to America, and Henry’s dead ’ 

‘ Dead *’ said the father, with a shudder, wfflich e\en he could 
not express 

‘Dead,’ replied the young man ‘He died in my arms — shot 
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like a dog, by a gamekeeper Tie staggeied back, I caught him, 
and his blood trickled down my hands It pouied out fiom his 
side like watei He ^\b.s ^\eak, and it blinded him, but he direw 
himself down on his knees, on the grass, and prayed to God, that if 
his mother was in heaven, He \\ould hear her piayeis for paidon 
for her youngest son “1 was her favourite bo}, Will,” he said, 
‘‘and I am glad to think, now, that when she was d}ing, though I 
was a veiy young child then, and my little heait was almost 
buisting, I knelt down at the foot of the bed, and thanked God for 
having made me so fond of her as to have nevei once done any- 
thing to bung the tears into her eyes 0 Will, why wms she taken 
away, and fathei left^” Iheie’s his dying wmids, fathei,’ said the 
young man, ‘make the best you can of ’em You struck him 
across the face, in a drunken fit, the moining w^e ran away, and 
hcie’s the end of it ’ 

The gill wept aloud , and the father, sinking his head upon his 
knees, locked himself to and fio 

‘If I am taken,’ said the young man, ‘ I shall be earned back 
into the country, and hung foi that man’s murder They cannot 
tiace me here, wnthout your assistance, father Foi aught I know, 
you may give me up to justice, but unless you do, here I stop, 
until I can venture to escape abroad ’ 

For tw^o whole days, all thiee lemained in the wretched lOom, 
wuthout Stirling out On the third evening, however, the giil was 
woise than she had been yet, and the few scraps of food they had 
were gone It was indispensably necessaiy that somebody should 
go out, and as the girl was too weak and ill, the father went, just 
at nightfall 

He got some medicine foi the giil, and a tiific in the way of 
pecuniaiy assistance On his w^ay back, he earned sixpence by 
holding a horse , and he turned homcwaids wuih enough money to 
supply then most pressing wants for two or thiee days to come 
FIc had to pass the public-house He lingered for an instant, 
walked past it, turned back again, lingered once more, and finally 
slunk m Two men whom he had not observed, were on the 
w^atch They were on the point of giving up their seaich in 
despair, when his loiteung attracted their attention , and wdien he 
entered the public-house, they follow^ed him 

‘You’ll drink with me, master,’ said one of them, proffering him 
a glass of liquor 

‘And me too,’ said the othei, replenishing the glass as soon as it 
was drained of its contents 

The man thought of his hungry children, and his son’s danger 
But they weie nothing to the drunkaid, He did drink, and his 
leason left him 

‘A wet night, Warden,’ whispered one of the men in his eai, as 
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he at length turned to go away, after spending m liquor one-half of 
the money on which, peihaps, his daughter’s life depended 

‘The right sort of night for our friends in hiding, Master 
Warden/ whispered the other 

‘Sit down heie,’ said the one who had spoken fiist, diawing him 
into a corner ‘ We ha\e been looking arter the young iin We 
came to tell him, it’s all light now, but \\e couldn’t find him ’cause 
we hadn’t got the precise direction But that ain’t strange, for 
I don’t think he know’d it himself, when he come to London, 
did he ^ ’ 

‘ No, he didn’t,’ replied the father. 

The two men exchanged glances 

‘ There’s a vessel^down at the docks, to sail at midnight, when it’s 
high w^ater,’ resumed the first speaker, ‘ and we’ll put him on board 
His passage is taken in another name, and what’s better than that, 
It’s paid for It’s lucky w e met you ’ 

‘ Very,’ said the second 

‘ Capital luck,’ said the first, with a wnnk to his companion 

‘ Great,’ replied the second, with a slight nod of intelligence 

‘ Another glass here , quick ’ — said the first speakei And in 
fi\ e minutes more, the father had unconsciously yielded up his ow n 
son into the hangman’s hands 

Slowdy and heavily the time dragged along, as the brother and 
sister, in their miserable hiding-place, listened in anxious suspense 
to the slightest sound At length, a heavy footstep was heaid upon 
the stair, it approached neaier, it reached the landing, and the 
father staggeied into the room 

Ihe gill saw that^e was intoxicated, and advanced with the 
candle m her hand to meet him , she stopped short, gave a loud 
scream, and fell senseless on the ground She had caught sight of 
the shadow of a man reflected on the floor They both rushed in, 
and in another instant the >oung man was a prisoner, and handcuffed 

‘Very quietly done,’ said one of the men to his companion, 

‘ thanks to the old man Lift up the giil, Tom — come, come, it’s 
no use ciymg, }oung woman It’s all o\er now^, and can’t be 
helped ’ 

The young man stooped for an instant over the girl, and then 
turned fiercely round upon his father, who had reeled against the 
wall, and was gazing on the group with drunken stupidity 

‘ Listen to me, father,’ he said, m a tone that made the drunkard’s 
' flesh creep ‘ My brother’s blood, and mine, is on } our head I 
never had kind look, or w^ord, or care, from > ou, and ali\ e or dead, 

I never wall forgi\e you Die w^hen you wail, or how’-, I will be with 
you I speak as a dead man now, and I warn you, father, that as 
surely as you must one day stand before } oui Maker, so surel} shall 
your childien be there, hand in hand, to cry foi judgment against 
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you ’ He laised lus manacled hands m a thieatening attitude, fixed 
his eyes on his shrinking parent, and slowly left the room, and 
neither father noi sister ever beheld him more, on this side of the 
giave 

When the dim and misty light of a winter’s morning penetrated 
into the nariow court, and struggled through the begiimed ^\lndow 
of the wi etched room, Warden awoke from his heavy sleep, and 
found himself alone He rose, and looked round him , the old 
flock mattress on the floor was undisturbed , everything was just as 
he remembered to have seen it last and there were no signs of 
any one, save himself, having occupied the room during the night 
He inquired of the othei lodgers, and of the neighbours , but his 
daughter had not been seen or heard of He rambled through the 
streets, and scrutinised each wretched face among the crowds that 
thionged them, with anxious eyes But his search was fiuitless, 
and he returned to his garret when night came on, desolate and 
weary 

Foi many days he occupied himself m the same mannei, but no 
tiace of his daughter did he meet with, and no word of her reached 
his ears At length he ga\c up the puisuit as hopeless He had 
long thought of the probability of her leaving him, and endeavouring 
to gam her bread m quiet, elsewhere She had left him at last to 
starve alone Ele giound his teeth, and cursed her ’ 

Ele begged his biead fiom door to door Every halfpenny he 
could wring from the pity oi ciedulity of those to whom he 
addressed himself, was spent in the old way A year passed ovei 
his head , the loof of a jail was the only one that had sheltered him 
foi many months He slept undei aichways, and in biickfields — 
anywhere, where there wms some waimth or shelter fiom the cold 
and lain But in the last stage of poverty, disease, and houseless 
want, he w^as a drunkard still 

At last, one bittei night, he sunk down on a door-step faint and 
ill The preinatuie decay of vice and profligacy had worn him to 
the bone His cheeks were hollow and livid, his eyes were sunken, 
and their sight was dim His legs tiembled beneath his weight, 
and a cold shn er lan through every limb 

And now the long-foi gotten scenes of a misspent life crowded 
thick and fast upon him He thought of the time when he had a 
home — a happy, cheerful home — and of those who peopled it, and 
flocked about him then, until the forms of his elder childien seemed 
to rise from the grave, and stand about him — so plain, so clear, and 
so distinct they were that he could touch and feel them Looks 
that he had long foi gotten were fixed upon him once moie , voices 
long since hushed m death sounded m his ears like the music of 
village bells But it was only for an instant The ram beat heavily 
upon him , and cold and hunger weie gnawing at his heart again, 
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He rose, and diagged his feeble limbs a few paces fuither The 
street was silent and empty , the few passengers who passed by, at 
that late hour, hurried quickly on, and his tremulous \ oice was lost 
m the violence of the storm Again that heavy chili struck through 
his flame, and his blood seemed to stagnate beneath it He coiled 
himself up m a projecting doorway, and tried to sleep 

But sleep had fled from his dull and glazed eyes His mind 
wandered strangely, but he was awake, and conscious 1 he w ell- 
known shout of drunken ninth sounded in his eai, the glass was at 
his lips, the board was covered ivith choice rich food — they weie 
before him he could see them all, he had but to reach out his 
hand, and take them — and, though the illusion w^as reality itself, he 
knew that he was sitting alone in the deserted sheet, watching the 
lam-drops as they pattered on the stones, that death was coming 
upon him by inches — and that theie w^eie none to care for or help 
him 

Suddenly he started up, m the extremity of teiror He had 
heaid his own \oice shouting in the night an, he knew^ not what, or 
w^hy Hark ^ A groan ’ — another ’ His senses weie leaving him 
half-formed and incoheient w^ords huist fiom his lips , and his 
hands sought to tear and lacerate his flesh He was going mad, 
and he shrieked for help till his voice failed him 

He raised his head, and looked up the long dismal sheet Pie 
recollected that outcasts like himself, condemned to wander day 
and night in those dreadful streets, had sometimes gone distiacted 
with their owm loneliness He remembered to ha\e heard many 
years before that a homeless wretch had once been found m a 
solitary corner, sharpening a rusty knife to plunge into his own 
heart, preferring death to that endless, w^eary, wandering to and fro 
In an instant his lesolve wms taken, his limbs receded new^ life , he 
lan quickly from the spot, and paused not for breath until he reached 
the m er side 

He crept softly down the steep stone staiis that lead from the 
commencement of Wateiloo Bridge, down to the w-ater’s le^el He 
crouched into a corner, and held his breath, as the patrol passed 
Never did prisoner’s heart throb with the hope of liberty and life 
half so eagerly as did that of the wretched man at the piospect of 
death The w atch passed close to him, but he remained unobser\ ed , 
and aftei wmitmg till the sound of footsteps had died away m the 
distance, he cautiously descended, and stood beneath the gloomy 
• arch that foims the landing-place from the rner 

The tide was in, and the water flowed at his feet Ihe ram had 
ceased, the wind was lulled, and all was, for the moment, still and 
quiet— so quiet, that the slightest sound on the opposite bank, e\en 
the rippling of the water against the barges that were mooied there, 
was distinctly audible to his ear. The stream stole languidly and 
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sluggishly on Strange and fantastic forms lose to the surface, and 
beckoned him to approach^ daik gleaming eyes peered from the 
watei, and seemed to mock his hesitation, while hollow muimurs 
from behind, urged him onwards He retreated a few paces, took 
a shoit run, desperate leap, and plunged into the river 

Not five seconds had passed when he lOse to the ^^atel’s suiface 
— but ^^hat a change had taken place in that short time, in all his 
thoughts and feelings ’ Life — life m any form, poveity, misery, 
starvation — anything but death He fought and stiuggled with the 

water that closed over his head, and screamed in agonies of terror 
Ihc cm sc of his own son lang in his cars The shoie — but one 
foot of dry giound — he could almost touch the step One hand’s 
bicadth nearci, and he was sa\ed — but the tide boie him onward, 
under the dark aiches of the bridge, and he sank to the bottom 
Again he lose, and stiuggled for life For one instant — foi one 
brief instant — the buildings on the river’s banks, the lights on the 
budge through which the cuiient had borne him, the black water, 
and the fast-flying clouds, were distinctly visible — once more he 
sunk, and once again he rose Bright flames of file shot up from 
earth to heaven, and reeled before his eyes, while the watei thundeied 
111 his eais, and stunned him with its furious loar 

A week afterw ards the body was ivashed ashore, some miles dov n 
the iner, a swollen and disfigured mass Umecogmsed and un- 
piticd, it was home to the grave and there it has long since 
mouldered away I 
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PESIDENT IN THE ISLES OF 

<x%xb ?5arfi, 

THE HUMBLE DEDICATION OF THEIR DEVOTED ADMIREI , 


ShEWETHj 

That your Dedicator has peiused, 'with feelings of virtuous 
indignation, a vork purporting to be ‘Sketches of Young Ladies/ 
written by Quiz, illustrated by Pbiz, and published in one volume, 
square tw eh emo 

That after an attentive and vigilant peiusal of the said woik, youi 
Dedicator is humbly of opinion that so many libels, upon your 
Honourable sex, were never contained in any previously published 
work, in twelvemo or any other mo 

That in the title page and preface to the said woik, your 
Honourable sex: are described and classified as animals , and 
although your Dedicator is not at present prepared to deny that 
you aie animals, still he humbly submits that it is not polite to call 
you so, 
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That in the afoiesaid preface, youi Honourable sex are also 
dc&ciibed as Tioglodites, which, being a haid woid, may, foi aught 
}Oui Honourable sex 01 youi Dedicator can say to the contra^}', be 
an injurious and disrespectful appellation 

Tirxa the author of the said woik applied himself to his task in 
malice pieponse and \Mth wickedness aforethought^ a fact which, 
your Dedicator contends, is sufficiently demonstrated, by his 
assuming the name of Qui/, which, your Dedicator submits, denotes 
a foregone conclusion, and implies an intention of qui/zing 

Tiixt in the execution of his evil design, the said Quiz, or author 
of the said woik, must have betrayed some trust or confidence 
icposed in him by some members of }Oiu Honourable sex, other- 
wnsc he never could have acquired so much information relative to 
the manner and customs ol your Honourable sex in general 

Tiivt actuated b} these considerations, and fuithei moved by 
various shndeis and insinuations respecting your Honourable sex 
contained in the said work, squaie twelvemo, entitled ^ Sketches of 
Young Ladies,’ your Dedicator ventures to produce another work, 
square twelvemo, entitled ‘Sketches of Young Gentlemen,’ of which 
he now solicits youi acceptance and approval 

Thai as the Young I.adiesaie the best companions of the Young 
Gentlemen, so the Young Gentlemen should be the best companions 
of the Young Ladies, and extending the comparison from animals 
(to quote tire disrespectful language of the said Quiz) to inanimate 
objects, your Dedicator humbly suggests, that such of } our Honour- 
able sex as pui chased the bane should possess themselves of the 
antidote, and that tliose of your Honourable sex who vveie not rash 
enough to take the hist, should lose no time m swallowing the last, 
— prevention being m all cases better than cure, as we are informed 
upon the authority, not only of general acknowledgment, but also 
of traditionary wisdom 

Tha.1 with reference to the said bane and antidote, your Dedi- 
cator has no further lemaiks to make, than are comprised in the 
punted dnections issued with Doctor Morison’s pills , namely, that 
whenever your Honourable sex take twenty-five of Number i, you 
will be pleased to take fifty of Number 2, without delay 

And your Dedicatoi shall evci pray, &c 
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THE BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 


We found ouiself seated at a small dinner paiiy the other day, 
opposite a stranger of such singular appearance and mannei, that 
he inesistibly atti acted our attention 

This was a fresh-colouied young gentleman, Yith as good a 
promise of light whisker as one might wish to see, and possessed 
of a veiy \elvet-like, soft-looking countenance. We do not use the 
latter term imidiously, but merely to denote a pair of smooth, 
plump, highly-coloured cheeks of capacious dimensions, and a mouth 
rather remarkable for the fresh hue of the lips than for any marked 
or striking expression it presented His whole face was suhused 
with a crimson blush, and bore that downcast, timid, letiimg look, 
which betokens a man ill at ease with himself 

There w^as nothing in these symptoms to attract more than a 
passing remark, but our attention had been oiiginally drawn to 
the bashful young gentleman, on his first appearance in the diawing- 
rooni above-stairs, into which he was no sooner mtioduced, than 
making his way towards us who were standing in a window, a^-'d 
wholly neglecting several persons who warmly accosted him, Ife 
seized our hand with visible emotion, and pressed it with a con- 
vulsive grasp foi a good couple of minutes, aftei which he dived in a 
' nei\ous manner across the room, oveisetting in his way a fine little 
girl of six years and a quarter old — and shrouding himself behind 
some hangings, was seen no moie, until the eagle eye of the hostess 
detecting him in his concealment, on the announcement of dmnei, 
he was requested to pair off with a lively single lady, of two or 
thiee and thiity. 
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This most flattenng salutation from a perfect stranger, would 
ha\e giatified us not a little as a token of his having held us in 
high respect, and foi that leason been desirous of our acquaiiiuance, 
if \\e had not suspected fioni the hist, that the young gentleman, 
in making a desperate elfoit to get through the ceiemony of intro- 
duction, had, in the bewildeiment of his ideas, shaken hands with 
us at random This impiession was fully confirmed by the subse- 
quent behaviour of the bashful young gentleman in question, which 

noted particiilaily, with the view of ascertaining whether we 
\\ere right m our conjectuie 

The young gentleman seated himself at table with evident 
misgivings, and turning sharp lound to pay attention to some 
obsci\ation of his loquacious neighbour, overset his bread Theie 
was nothing \ery bad in this, and if he had had the presence of 
mind to let it go, and say nothing about it, nobody but the man who 
had laid the cloth would have been a bit the wiser ^ but the young 
gentleman in various semi-successful attempts to prevent its fall, 
played wuth it a little, as gentlemen m the stieets may be seen 
to do With then hats on a windy day, and then giving the roll a 
smart rap in his anviety to catch it, knocked it with great adroit- 
ness into a tureen of white soup at some distance, to the un- 
speakable terror and disturbance of a very amiable bald gentleman, 
who w^as dispensing the contents We thought the bashful young 
gentleman w^ould have gone off in an apoplectic fit, consequent 
upon the violent lush of blood to his face at the occurrence of 
this catastrophe 

Fiom this moment we perceived, in the phiaseology of the 
fancy, that it was ‘ all up ’ with the bashful young gentleman, and 
so indeed it was Seveial benevolent persons endeavouied to 
relieve his embarrassment by taking wane with him, but finding 
that It only augmented his sufferings, and that after mingling 
shell y, champagne, hock, and moselle together, he applied the 
greater pait of the mixture externally, instead of inteinally, they 
giadually diopped off, and left him to the exclusive care of the 
talkative lady, w^ho, not noting the wildness of his eye, firmly 
believed she had secured a listener He broke a glass or two in 
the course of the meal, and disappeaied shortly afterwards , it is 
mferied that he went away in some confusion, inasmuch as he left 
the house in another gentleman’s coat, and the footman’s hat 

This little incident led us to leflect upon the most prominent 
chaiacteristics of bashful young gentlemen in the abstract, and " 
as this poi table volume will be the gieat text-book of >oung ladies 
in all future generations, we record them heie for then guidance 
and behoof 

If the bashful young gentleman, in tuimng a street corner, 
chance to stumble suddenly upon tw^o oi thiee young ladies of 
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his acquaintance, nothing can exceed his confusion and agitation 
His first impulse is to make a great variety of bovs, and dait past 
them,* which he does until, observing that they wish to stop, but 
are uncertain whethei to do so or not, he makes several feints of 
returning, which causes them to do the same , and at length, aftei 
a great quantity of unnecessary dodging and falling up against the 
other passengeis, he letuins and shakes hands most affectionately 
with all of them, in doing which he knocks out of their giasp 
sundry little parcels, which he hastily picks up, and returns \eiy 
*muddy and disordered The chances are that the bashful young 
gentleman then observes it is very fine weather, and being reminded 
that It has only just left off raining for the first time these thiee 
days, he blushes veiy much, and smiles as if he had said a very 
good thing The } oung lady w^ho w as most anxious to speak, here 
inquires, with an air of great commiseration, how his dear sister 
Harriet is to-day, to which the young gentleman, without the 
slightest consideration, replies with many thanks, that she is re- 
markably w^ell ‘Well, Mr Hopkins ’’ cues the }Oung lad}, ‘why, 
we heard she was bled yesterday evening, and ha\e been perfectly 
miserable about her’ ‘Oh, ah,’ says the young gentleman, ‘so 
she w^as Oh, she’s very ill, very ill indeed’ The }oung gentle- 
man then shakes his head, and looks \ery desponding (he has 
been smiling perpetually up to this time), and after a short pause, 
gives his glove a gieat wrench at the wiist, and sa}s, with a strong 
emphasis on the adjective, ‘ Good morning, good moining’ And 
making a great number of bow’-s in acknowledgment of se^eial little 
messages to his sister, walks backward a few paces, and comes 
wuth great violence against a lamp-post, knocking his hat off m 
the contact, which in his mental confusion and bodily pain he is 
going to w^alk away without, until a great loar from a carter attracts 
his attention, when he picks it up, and tries to smile cheerfull} to 
the young ladies, w^ho are looking back, and who, he has the 
satisfaction of seeing, are all laughing heartily 

At a quadrille party, the bashful young gentleman alwa}S lemains 
as near the entrance of the lOom as possible, from which po^uion 
he smiles at the people he knows as they come in, and some- 
times steps forward to shake hands with moie intimate fiiends a 
process which on each repetition seems to turn him a deeper scarlet 
than before He declines dancing the fiist set 01 two, observing, 
m a faint voice, that he would lather wait a little, but at length 
" is absolutely compelled to allow himself to be introduced to a 
paitner, when he is led, in a great heat and blushing furioush , 
across the room to a spot where half-a-dozen unknown ladies are 
congregated together 

‘ Miss Lambert, let me introduce Mr Hopkins for the next 
quadrille ’ Miss Lambert inclines her head graciously. Jvfr. 
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Hopkins bo\\S5 and his fair conductiess disappears, leaving Mr. 
Hopkins, as he too well knows, to make himself agreeable The 
young lady more than half expects that the bashful young gentle- 
man vill say something, and the bashful young gentleman feeling 
this, seiiously thinks whether he has got anything to say, which, 
upon matuie reflection, he is rather disposed to conclude he has 
not, since nothing occurs to him Meanwhile, the young lady, 
after several inspections of her bouquet^ all made in the expectation 
that the bashful young gentleman is going to talk, whispers hei 
mamma, who is sitting next her, which whisper the bashful young 
gentlenivin immediately suspects (and possibly with very good 
leason) must be about him In this comfoi table condition he 
lemains until it is time to ‘stand up,’ when murmuring a ‘Will 
you allow me^’ he gives the young lady his arm, and after ii> 
quiung wheie she will stand, and receiving a reply that she has 
no choice, conducts her to the remotest corner of the quadiille, 
and making one attempt at conversation, which turns out a 
despeiate failure, preserves a piofound silence until it is all over, 
when he walks hex twice lound the room, deposits her m her old 
seat, and letires m confusion 

A max lied bashful gentleman — for these bashful gentlemen do 
get married sometimes , how it is ever bi ought about, is a mystery 
to us — a mairied bashful gentleman either causes his wife to 
appear bold by contrast, or merges her proper importance m his 
own insignificance Bashful young gentlemen should be cured, or 
avoided They aie nevei hopeless, and never will be, while female 
beauty and attractions letam then influence, as any young lady will 
find, who may think it w'orth while on this confident assuiance to 
take a patient in hand 
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Out-and-out >oung gentlemen may be divided into two classes — 
those who have something to do, and those vho have nothing 
I shall commence with the former, because that species come more 
frequently under the notice of young ladies, vhom it is our piovmce 
to wain and to instiuct 

The out-and-out young gentleman is usuall} no gieat dressei, his 
instructions to his tailor being all comprehended in the one general 
diiection to ‘make that what’s-a-name a legulai bang-up soil of 
things For some }ears past, the favouiite costume of the out-and- 
out young gentleman has been a lough pilot coat, vith tvo gilt 
hooks and eyes to the velvet collar, buttons somewhat laiger than 
crown-pieces, a black oi fancy neckei chief, loosely tied, a vvide- 
biimmed hat, wuth a low crown, lightish inexpressibles, and iion- 
shod boots Out of doois he sometimes cairies a laige ash stick, 
but only on special occasions, for he piefers keeping his handi in 
his coat pockets He smokes at all hours, of course, and sweais 
considerably 

The out-and-out young gentleman is emplo} ed in a city counting- 
house or solicitor’s office, in which he does as little as he possibly 
can his chief places of resort are, the sheets, the taverns, and the 
theatres In the streets at evening time, out-and-out young gentle- 
men have a pleasant custom of walking six oi eight abieast, thus 
diivmg females and other inoffensive persons into the load, which 
nevei fafs to affoid them the highest satisfaction, especially if there 
be any immediate danger of then being run ovci, which enhances 
the fun of the thing materially In all places of public lesoit, the 
out-and-outers are careful to select each a seat to himself, upon 
which he lies at full length, and (if the weathei be verv duty, but 
not in any othei case) he lies with his knees up, and the soles of 
his boots planted fiimly on the cushion, so that if any low fellow 
should ask him to make loom for a lady, he takes ample revenge 
upon her diess, without going at all out of his to do it He 
always sits with his hat on, and flourishes his stick m the air while 
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the play is procceclinsf, ^\lth a dignified contempt of the peiform- 
ance, if it be possible foi one or t^^o out-and-out young gentlemen 
to get up a little crowding in the passages, they are quite m^their 
element, squeezing, pushing, whooping, and shouting in the most 
humoious manner possible If they can only succeed m mitating 
the gentleman who has a family of daughters under his charge, they 
aie like to die with laughing, and boast of it among their com- 
panions foi a week afterwards, adding, that one or two of them 
were ‘ devilish fine girls,’ and that they really thought the youngest 
w ould have fainted, which was the only thing wanted to render the 
joke complete 

If the out-and-out young gentleman have a mothei and sisters, 
of course he tieats them with becoming contempt, inasmuch as they 
(pool things >) having no notion of life or gaiety, aie far too weak- 
spnited and moping foi him Sometimes, however, on a birth-day 
or at Chiistmas-time, he cannot very well help accompanying them 
to a party at some old fiiend’s, with which view he comes home 
when they have been dressed an hour or two, smelling very stiongly 
of tobacco and spuits, and after exchanging his rough coat for 
some more suitable attiie (in which however he loses nothing of 
the out-and-outei), gets into the coach and grumbles all the way at 
his own good naluie his bitter leflections aggravated by the re- 
collection, that Tom Smith has taken the chair at a little impromptu 
dinner at a fighting man’s, and that a set to w’-as to take place on 
a dinmg-table, between the fighting man and his brothei-in-law, 
which IS probably ‘coming oft’ at that veiy instant 

As the out-and-out young gentleman is by no means at his ease 
in ladies’ society, he shrinks into a cornei of the drawing room 
wdien they leach the friend’s, and unless one of his sisters is kind 
enough to talk to him, remains there without being much tioubled 
by the attentions of other people, until he espies, lingering outside 
the door, another gentleman, whom he at once knows, by his air 
and mannei (foi theie is a kind of free-masonry m the craft), to be 
a brothei out-and-outer, and towards w^hom he accoidingly makes his 
wmy Conveisation being soon opened by some casual remark, the 
second out-and-outer confidentially informs the first, that he is one 
^of the lough sort and hates that kind of thing, onl) he couldn’t very 
w ell be off coming , to which the othei replies, that that’s just his 
case — ‘and I’ll tell you wLat,’ continues the out-and-outer in a 
whisper, ‘I should like a glass of warm brandy and water just 
nowq’ — ‘ Oi a pint of stout and a pipe,' suggests the other out- 
and-outer 

The discovery is at once made that they are sympathetic souls , 
each of them says at the same moment, that he sees the other 
understands what’s what and they become fast friends at once, 
more especially wdien it appears, that the second out-and-outer is 
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no other than a gentleman, long favourably kno\\n to his familiars as 
‘ Mr Warmint Blake,’ who upon divers occasions has distinguished 
himseif in a manner that would not ha\e disgraced the %hting 
man, and who — having been a pretty long time about town — had 
the honour of once shaking hands wnth the celebiated Mr Thuitell 
himself 

At supper, these gentlemen greatly distinguish themsehes, 
brightening up very much when the ladies leave the table, and 
pioclaiming aloud their intention of beginning to spend the evening 
* — a process which is generally understood to be satisfactorily pei- 
foimed, when a great deal of wine is drunk and a gieat deal of 
noise made, both of which feats the out-and-out young gentlemen 
execute to perfection Having protracted their sitting until long 
after the host and the other guests have adjourned to the drawing- 
room, and finding that they have drained the decanters empty, they 
follow them thither with complexions rather heightened, and faces 
rather bloated with wine, and the agitated lady of the house 
whispers her friends as they w altz together, to the great terror of 
the whole room, that ‘both IMi Blake and Mr Dummins are -veiy 
nice sort of young men in their w ay, only they are eccentric persons, 
and unfortunately lathei too wild 

The lemainmg class of out-and-out young gentlemen is composed 
of persons, who, having no money of their own and a soul above 
earning any, enjoy similar pleasures, nobody knows how These 
respectable gentlemen, wuthout aiming quite so much at the out- 
and-out in external appearance, are distinguished by all the same 
amiable and attractive characteristics, in an equal or perhaps greater 
degree, and now and then find their w^ay into society, through the 
medium of the other class of out-and-out young gentlemen, who 
will sometimes carry them home, and who usually pay their tavern 
bills As they are equally gentlemanly, cle\er, wutty, intelligent, 
wise, and well-bred, we need scarcely have recommended them to 
the peculiar consideration of the young ladies, if it w ere not that 
some of the gentle creatures w’'hom w^e hold m such high respect, aie 
perhaps a little too apt to confound a great many heavier terms with 
the light word eccentricity, which w^e beg them henceforth to take 
in a strictly Johnsonian sense, without any libeiality or latitude of 
constiuction 
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We know — and all people know — so many specimens of this class, 
that m selecting the few heads our limits enable us to take fiom a 
great number, we have been induced to give the very fiiendly young 
gentleman the preference ovei many others, to whose claims upon a 
more cursory view of the question we had felt disposed to assign the 
prioiity 

The veiy friendly young gentleman is veiy fiiendly to everybody, 
but he attaches himself paiticularly to two, or at most to three 
families regulating his choice by their dinners, their circle of 
acquaintance, or some other ciiteiion in which he has an immediate 
inteiest He is of any age between tw^enty and forty, unmarried of 
course, must be fond of children, and is expected to make himself 
generally useful if possible Let us illustiate our meaning by an 
example, which is the shortest mode and the cleaiest 

We encounteied one day, by chance, an old friend of whom w^e 
had lost sight for some years, and who — expressing a stiong anxiety 
to renew our foimei intimacy — urged us to dine with him on an 
early day, that we might talk over old times We readily assented, 
adding, that w^'e hoped we should be alone * Oh, certainly, cei- 
lainly,’ said our friend, ‘ not a soul with us but Mmcin ’ ‘ And who 

IS Mincm^’ w^as our natural inquuy ‘ 0 don’t mind him,’ replied 
our friend, ‘ he’s a most paiticular friend of mine, and a very friendly 
fellow you will find him , ’ and so he left us 

We thought no moic about Mincm until we duly presented our- 
selves at the house next day, when, after a heaity w^elcomc, our 
friend motioned towards a gentleman who had been previously 
showing his teeth by the fireplace, and gave us to understand that it 
was Mr Mincin, of whom he had spoken It required no gieat - 
penetration on our part to discover at once that Mi Mincm was m 
every respect a veiy friendly young gentleman 

‘ I am delighted,’ said Mincm, hastily advancing, and piessmg our 
hand warmly between both of his, ‘ I am delighted, I am sure, to 
make your acquaintance — (here he smiled) — very much delighted 
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indeed — (here he exhibited a little emotion) — I assure you that 
I have looked forward to it anxiously for a very long time ’ here 
he released our hands, and rubbing his own, observed, that the day 
was seveie, but that he vas delighted to peiceive fiom our appear- 
ance that It agieed with us wonderfully, and then vent on to 
observe, that, notwithstanding the coldness of the weather, he had 
that moinmg seen in the paper an exceedingly curious paiagiaph, 
to the effect, that there was now in the garden of Mr Wilkins of 
Chichester, a pumpkin, measuiing four feet in height, and ele\enfeet 
se\en inches in circumference, which he looked upon as a very 
extiaordinary piece of intelligence W^e ventured to lemaik, that 
\YQ had a dim recollection of having once or twice befoie obseiveda 
similar paragraph in the public prints, upon which Mi Mincin took 
us confidentially by the button, and said, Exactly, exactly, to be 
sure, we were veiy right, and he wondeied ivhat the editors meant 
by putting in such things Who the deuce, he should like to know, 
did they suppose cared about them ^ that struck him as being the 
best of it 

The lady of the house appealed shortly afterwards, and Mr 
Mmcin’s friendliness, as will readily be supposed, suffered no dimi- 
nution in consequence , he exerted much strength and skill in wheel- 
ing a large easy-chair up to the fire, and the lady being seated in it, 
carefully closed the dooi, stiired the fire, and looked to the windows 
to see that they admitted no air , having satished himself upon all 
these points, he expressed himself quite easy in his mind, and begged 
to knowhow she found herself to-day Upon the lady’s repl}ing 
very w^ell, Mr Mmcin (who it appeared was a medical gentleman) 
offeied some general remaiks upon the nature and treatment of 
colds in the head, which occupied us agreeably until dinnei-time 
During the meal, he devoted himself to complimenting everybody, 
not forgetting himself, so that w^e v’leie an uncommonly agreeable 
quartette 

‘ I’ll tell you what, Capper,' said Mr Mmcin to our host, as he 
closed the room door after the lady had retired, ‘you have very 
great reason to be fond of your wife Sweet w^oman, Mis Capper, 
sir ^ ‘ Nay, Mmcin— I beg,’ interposed the host, as we were about 

to reply that Mrs Capper unquestionably was particularly sweety 
‘Pray, Mmcin, don’t’ ‘Why not?’ exclaimed Mi Mmcin, ‘why 
not^ Why should you feel any delicacy befoie your old fiiend — 
our old friend, if I may be allowed to call you so, sir , why should 
" you, I ask^’ We of course wished to know why he should also, 
upon which our friend admitted that Mrs. Cappei loas a veiy sweet 
w^oman, at which admission Mr Mmcin cried ‘ Bravo ’ ’ and begged 
to propose Mrs Capper with heartfelt enthusiasm, whereupon our 
host said, ‘ Thank you, Mmcin,’ with deep feeling , and gave us, m 
a low^ voice, to understand, that Mmcin had saved Mis Capper’s 
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cousin’s life no less than fourteen times m a year and a half, \Yhich 
he considered no common cu cum stance — an opinion to which we 
most cordially subsciibed 

Now that we three wexe left to enteitam ouisehes with coiiversa* 
tion, Mr Mincm’s e\tieme fnendlmess became eveiy moment moie 
apparent, he w^as so ama/mgly fiiendl), indeed, that it was impos- 
sible to talk about anything in which he had not the chief concern 
We happened to allude to some affaiis in which our friend and w^e 
had been mutually engaged nearly fourteen yeais befoie, when ]\Tr 
Mmcin was all at once reminded of a joke which our fiiend had 
made on that day four ycais, which he positively must insist upon 
telling — and wFich he did tell accordingly, with many pleasant 
recollections of what he said, and what Mis Cappei said, and how 
he well lemembeied that they had been to the play with orders on 
the very night pievious, and had seen Romeo and Juliet, and the 
pantomime, 2 nd how Mrs Capper being faint had been led into the 
lobby, where she smiled, said it was nothing after all, and w^ent back 
again, with many othei interesting and absorbing particulars after 
which the friendly young gentleman went on to assure us, that our 
fiiend had experienced a marvellously prophetic opinion of that 
same pantomime, wdrich was of such an admiiable kind, that tw’'0 
morning papeis took the same view next day to this oui friend 
replied, with a little triumph, that m that instance he had some 
leason to think he had been correct, which gave the friendly young 
gentleman occasion to believe that our friend w^as always concct, 
and so we w^ent on, until oui fiiend, filling a bumper, said he must 
dunk one glass to his dear friend Mmcin, than whom he would say 
no man saved the lives of his acquaintances more, or had a moie 
fiiendly licait Finally, our friend having emptied his glass, said, 

‘ God bless you, Mmcin,’ — and Mi Mmcin and he shook hands 
acioss the table with much affection and earnestness 

But gieat as the friendly young gentleman is, in a limited scene 
like this, he plays the same part on a laiger scale with increased 
idat Ml Mmcin is invited to an evening party with his dear 
friends the Mai tins, where he meets his dear fiiends the Cappei s, 
and his dear friends the Watsons, and a hundred other dear friends 
^too numeious to mention He is as much at home with the Mai tins 
as with the Cappers , but how exquisitely he balances his attentions, 
and divides them among his dear friends ^ If he flirts with one of 
the Miss Watsons, he has one little Martin on the sofa pulling his 
hail, and the other little Martin on the caipet riding on his foot 
He cariies Mis Watson down to supper on one arm, and Miss 
Martin on the other, and takes wine so judiciously, and in such 
exact order, that it is impossible for the most punctilious old lady 
to consider herself neglected If any young lady, being prevailed 
upon to sing, become nervous afterwaids, Mr Mmcin leads her 
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tenderly into the next room, and lestoies hei with poit wnne, wLich 
she must take medicinally If any gentleman be standing by the 
piano^duimg the progress of the ballad, Mr Mincm seizes him by 
the arm at one point of the melody, and softly beating time the 
while with his head, expresses in dumb show his intense perception 
of the delicacy of the passage If anybody’s self-lo\e is to be 
flattered, Mr Mincm is at hand If anybod3^’s overw eening vanity 
IS to be pampered, Mr Mincm wull surfeit it What wonder that 
people of all stations and ages recognise Mr Mincin’s friendliness , 
'that he is universally allowed to be handsome as amiable, that 
mothers think him an oiacle, daughteis a dear, biothers a beau, 
and fathers a wonder ^ And who w^ould not have the reputation 
of the very friendly young gentleman ? 
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We aie rathei at a loss to imagine how it has come to pass that 
militaiy }Oung gentlemen have obtained so much favour in the eyes 
of the young ladies of this kingdom We cannot think so lightly 
of them as to suppose that the mere circumstance of a man’s 
v caring a red coat ensures him a ready passport to their regard ^ 
and e'ven if this weie the case, it vould be no satisfactoiy explana- 
tion of the cncumstance, because, although the analogv may in 
some degree hold good in the case of mail coachmen and guaids, 
still geneial postmen wear red coats, and they are not to oui know- 
ledge better received than other men , nor are firemen either, who 
weai (or used to wear) not only red coats, but very lesplendent and 
massive badges besides — much laigei than epaulettes Neithei do 
the twopenny post-office boys, if the result of our inquiries be conect, 
find any peculiar favour m woman’s eyes, although they wear very 
bright red jackets, and have the additional advantage of constantly 
appearing in public on hoiseback, which last cncumstance may be 
naturally supposed to be greatly m their favour 

W^e have sometimes thought that this phenomenon may take its 
rise in the conventional behaviour of captains and colonels and 
other gentlemen in red coats on the stage, where they aie invariably 
repiesented as fine swaggering fellovs, talking of nothing but charm- 
ing girls, their king and country, then honour, and their debts, and 
crowing o\ci the mferioi classes of the community, whom they 
occasionally tieat with a little gentlemanly swindling, no less to 
the impiovement and pleasure of the audience, than to the satis- 
faction and appioval of the choice spirits vho consort with them 
But we will not devote these pages to our speculations upon the 
subject, masinuch as our business at the piesent moment is not so 
much with the young ladies who aie bewitched by her Majesty’s 
lively as with the young gentlemen whose heads aic turned by it ^ 
For ‘ heads ’ we had written ‘ brains , ’ but upon consideration, we 
think the foimer the moie appropiiate word of the two 

These young gentlemen may be dn ided into two classes — young 
gentlemen who aie actually m the army, and young gentlemen 
who, having an intense and enthusiastic admiration for all things 
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appei taming to a military life, aie compelled by adverse foitune 
01 adverse relations to wear out their existence in some ignoble 
countmg-house. We will take this latter description of military 
young gentlemen first 

The whole heart and soul of the militaiy young gentleman are 
concentrated in his favourite topic There is nothing that he is so 
learned upon as uniforms , he will tell you, without faltering for an 
instant, vhat the habiliments of any one regiment are turned up 
with, Avhat regiment weai stripes down the outside and inside of the 
leg, and how many buttons the Tenth had on their coats , he knows 
to a fraction how many yards and odd inches of gold lace it takes to 
make an ensign m the Guards , is deeply read in the comparative 
merits of different bands, and the apparelling of trumpeters , and is 
veiy luminous indeed in descanting upon ‘crack legiments,’ and 
the ‘crack’ gentlemen who compose them, of whose mightiness 
and grandeiii he is nevei tiled of telling 

We were suggesting to a militaiy young gentleman only the other 
day, aftei he had related to us several dazzling instances of the 
profusion of half-a-dozen honourable ensign somebodies 01 nobodies 
in the articles of kid gloves and polished boots, that possibly 
‘ Clacked’ regiments would be an improvement upon ‘ciack,’ as 
being a moie expiessive and appropriate designation, when he 
suddenly inteirupted us by pulling out his watch, and observing 
that he must huriy off to the Park in a cab, or he •would be too 
late to hear the band play Not wishing to interfere wuth so 
important an engagement, and being m fact already slightly over- 
whelmed by the anecdotes of the honourable ensigns afore-mentioned, 
we made no attempt to detain the military young gentleman, but 
parted company with ready good-wall 

Some thiee or four hours afterwards, we chanced to be w^alking 
down Whitehall, on the Admiralty side of the way, when, as we 
drew'- near to one of the little stone places m which a couple of 
horse soldiers mount guard in the daytime, w’-e were attracted by 
the motionless appearance and eager gaze of a young gentleman, 
who was devouring both man and horse with his eyes, so eagerly, 
that he seemed deaf and blind to all that was passing around him 
We w^eie not much surprised at the discovery that it wns our friend, 
the military young gentleman, but we weie a little astonished when 
we returned from a walk to South Lambeth to find him still there, 
looking on with the same intensity as before As it was a very 
• wundy day, we felt bound to awaken the young gentleman from his 
reverie, when he inquired of us with great enthusiasm, whether 
‘ that was not a glorious spectacle,’ and proceeded to give us a 
detailed account of the weight of every article of the spectacle’s 
trappings, from the man’s gloves to the horse’s shoes 

We have made it a practice since, to take the Horse Guards m 
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our daily walk, and we find it is the custom of militaiy young 
gentlemen to plant themselves opposite the sentnes, and contem- 
plate them at leisuie, in periods varying from fifteen minutes t(i 
fifty, and averaging twenty-five We weie much stiuck a day or 
two since, by the behaviour of a veiy promising young butcher who 
(evincing an interest m the service, which cannot be too strongly 
commended or encouiaged), after a prolonged inspection of the 
sentry, pioceeded to handle his boots with great curiosity, and as 
much composure and indifference as if the man were wa\-w^oik 
But the really military y oung gentleman is w^aiting all this time, 
and at the very moment that an apology rises to our lips, he 
emerges fiom the barrack gate (he is quartered in a garrison town), 
and takes the way towards the high street He weais his undress 
unifoim, w^hich somewhat mars the glory of his outward man, but 
still how great, how grand, he is ' What a happy mixture of ease 
and ferocity in his gait and caiiiage, and how lightly he carries that 
dieadful sw^ord under his arm, making no more ado about it than 
if it w^-eie a silk umbrella ^ The lion is sleeping only think if an 
enemy were in sight, how soon he’d wMp it out of the scabbard, 
and w hat a terrible fellow he would be ' 

But he walks on, thinking of nothing less than blood and 
slaughter, and now he comes m sight of three other military 
young gentlemen, aim-m-arm, who are bearing down towards him, 
clanking their non heels on the pavement, and clashing their swords 
with a noise, which should cause all peaceful men to quail at heart 
Ihey stop to talk See how the flaxen-haiied young gentleman 
With the weak legs — he who has his pocket-handkerchief thrust 
into the bieast of his coat — glaies upon the faint heaited civilians 
who linger to look upon his glory, how the next young gentleman 
elevates his head in the air, and majestically places his arms 
a-kimbo, while the third stands with his legs very wide apart, and 
clasps his hands behind him Well may we inquire — not m familiar 
jest, but m respectful earnest' — if you call that nothing Oh < if 
some enci caching foreign power — the Empeior of Russia, for 
instance, oi any of those deep fellows, could only see those military 
young gentlemen as they move on together tow aids the billiard-room 
over the w^ay, wouldn’t he tiemble a little ^ 

And then, at the Theatre at night, when the peifoimances aie by 
command of Colonel Fitz-Sordust and the officers of the ganison — ■ 
wdiat a splendid sight it is ^ How sternly the defenders of their 
country look round the house as if m mute assurance to the audience, 
that they may make themsehes comfortable regarding any foreign 
invasion, foi they (the military young gentlemen) aie keeping a 
shaip look-out, and aie ready for anything And what a contrast 
between them, and that stage-box full of grey-headed officeis with 
tokens of many battles about them, who have nothing at all m 
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common with the military )oung gentlemen, and who — but for an 
old-fashioned kind of manly dignity in their looks and bearing — ■ 
mighf be common hard-^vorking soldiers for anything they take the 
pains to announce to the contrary i 

Ah’ here is a family just come in who recognise the flaxen- 
headed young gentleman , and the flaxen-headed young gentleman 
recognises them too, only he doesn’t care to show it just now 
Very well done indeed’ He talks louder to the little group of 
military young gentlemen who are standing b> him, and coughs to 
induce some ladies in the next box but one to look round, in order 
that then faces may undergo the same ordeal of criticism to which 
they have subjected, in not a w^holly inaudible tone, the majority 
of the female portion of the audience Oh ’ a gentleman in the 
same box looks round as if he were disposed to resent this as an 
impel tmence , and the flaxen-headed }Oung gentleman sees his 
friends at once, and hurries aw ay to them w ith the most charming 
coidiality 

Three young ladies, one young man, and the mamma of the paity, 
receive the military young gentleman with great waimth and polite- 
ness, and m five minutes afterwaids the military young gentleman, 
stimulated by the mamma, introduces the two other military young 
gentlemen with whom he w^as walking in the morning, who take 
their seats behind the young ladies and commence conveisation , 
whereat the mamma bestows a triumphant bow upon a rival mamma, 
who has not succeeded in decoying any military young gentlemen, 
and prepares to consider her visitors fiom that moment three of 
the most elegant and superior joung gentlemen in the whole w^orld. 
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Once upon a time — not m the days when pigs diank wine, but m 
a moie lecent period of our histoiy — it was customary to banish 
politics w^hcn ladies weie present If this usage still prevailed, we 
should ha\e had no chapter for political young gentlemen, for 
ladies would have neithei knowm nor cared what kind of monster 
a political young gentleman w^as But as this good custom m 
common with many others has ‘gone out,’ and left no w^ord when 
1^ IS likely to be home again , as political young ladies are by no 
means raic, and political young gentlemen the very re\erse of 
scaice, w’-c aie bound in the strict discharge of our most responsible 
duly not to neglect this natural division of oui subject 

If the political young gentleman be resident in a countiy town 
(and there a)t political young gentlemen in countiy towns some- 
times), he lb wholly absorbed in his politics , as a pair of puiple 
spectacles communicate the same uniform tint to all objects near 
and remote, so the political glasses, with wdiich the young gentle- 
man assists his mental vision, give to eveiy thing the hue and tinge 
of party feeling Ihe political young gentleman would as soon 
think of being stiuck with the beauty of a young lady in the 
opposite mteiest, as he would dream of marrying his sistei to 
the opposite membei 

' If the political >oung gentleman be a Conseivativc, he has 
usually some vague ideas about Ireland and the Pope which he 
cannot very clearly e\plam, but which he knows aie the light sort 
of thing, and not to be very easily got o\ei by the other side He 
^has also some choice sentences regarding chuich and state, culled 
fiom the banners in use at the last election, with w^hich he inter- 
sperses his conveisation at intervals with surprising effect But his 
gieat topic is the constitution, upon which he wall declaim, by the 
houi together, wnth much heat and fury, not that he has any par- 
ticular information on the subject, but because he knows that the 
constitution is somehow church and state, and chuich and state 
somehow the constitution, and that the fellow's on the other side 
say It isn’t, w'-hich is quite a sufficient reason for him to say it is, 
and to slick to it, 
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Perhaps his greatest topic of ail, though, is the people If a fight 
takes place in a populous to^^nJ in \\hich many noses are broken, 
and a few windows, the young gentleman thiows down the news^ 
papei with a tiiumphant air, and exclaims, ‘ Here’s your precious 
people * ’ if half-a-dozen boys run across the comse at race time, 
when it ought to be kept cleai, the young gentleman looks in- 
dignantly round, and begs you to observe the conduct of the 
people, if the gallery demand a hornpipe bet^\een the play and 
the aftei piece, the same young gentleman cues ‘ No ’ and ‘ Shame ’ 
till he IS hoaise, and then inquires wuth a sneer what you think of 
populai moderation noiv y in short, the people form a ne\er-faihng 
theme for him , and w hen the attorney, on the side of his candidate, 
dw^ells upon it wuth great powei of eloquence at election time, as 
he nevei fails to do, the } oung gentleman and his friends, and the 
body they head, cheer with gieat violence against the other peopl ^ 
with w^hom, of course, they ha'se no possible connexion In 
much the same manner the audience at a theatie ne\er fail to 
be highly amused with an> jokes at the expense of the public — 
always laughing heaitih at some other public, and ne\er at them- 
selves 

If the political young gentleman be a Radical, he is usually a 
very piofouiid person indeed, having gieat store of theoietical 
questions to put to you, with an infinite variety of possible cases 
and logical deductions therefrom If he be of the utilitarian school, 
too, which is more than probable, he is particularly pleasant com- 
pany, having many ingenious remarks to offer upon the voluntary 
piinciple and various cheerful disquisitions connected with the 
population of the country, the position of Great Britain m the 
scale of nations, and the balance of power Then he is exceed- 
ingly well versed in all doctrines of political economy as laid dowm 
in the newspapers, and know^s a gieat many pailiamentary speeches 
by heart , nay, he has a small stock of aphorisms, none of them 
exceeding a couple of lines m length, w Inch w ill settle the toughest 
question and leave }0u nothing to say He gnes all the young 
ladies to understand, that Miss Maitineau is the greatest woman 
that e\ei lived, and when they piaise the good looks of Mi 
Hawkins the new member, says he’s veiy well for a repiesentatne, 
all things considered, but he wants a little calling to account, and 
he is more than half afraid it will be necessary to bring him down 
on his knees for that vote on the miscellaneous estimates At this, 
the young ladies express much wmndeiment, and say suiely a 
Member of Parliament is not to be brought upon his knees so 
easily, m reply to which the political young gentleman smiles 
sternly, and throws out dark hints regarding the speedy airi\al of 
that day, when Members of Parliament will be paid salaries, and 
lequiied to lender weekly accounts of their proceedings, at which 
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the young ladies utter many expiessions of astonishment and 
inciedulity, while their lady-mothers regard the prophecy arS little 
else than blasphemous 

It IS exticmely improving and interesting to hear two political 
young gentlemen, of divcise opinions, discuss some great question 
acioss a dinnei-tahlc , such as, ^\hether, if the public weie admitted 
to Wcslminstei Abbey foi nothing, they would or would not con\ey 
small chisels and hammers m then pockets, and immediately set 
about chipping all the noses off the statues, or ^^hcther, if they 
once got into the loi\ci for a shilling, they would not insist upon 
trying the crown on their own heads, and loading and hung off 
all the small arms in the aimouiy, to the great discomposure of 
Whitechapel and the Minor les Upon these, and many other 
momentous questions which agitate the public mind in these des- 
perate days, they will discourse with great vehemence and nritation 
for a considerable time together, both leaving off precisely wheie 
they began, and each thoroughly persuaded that he has got the 
better of the other 

In society, at assemblies, balls, and playhouses, these political 
young gentlemen are perpetually on the \\atch for a political allu- 
sion, or anything which can be tortured or construed into being 
one , when, thiustmg themselves into the very smallest openings 
for their fa'voiiiite discourse, they fall upon the unhappy company 
tooth and nail They have recently had many fa\oiirable oppoi- 
tumties of opening in churches, but as there the cleigyman has it 
all his own way, and must not be contradicted, whatever politics 
he pleaches, they aie fain to hold their tongues until they reach 
the outer dooi, though at the imminent risk of bursting in the 
effort 

As such discussions can please nobody but the talkative parties 
conceincd, \ve hope they will hencefoith take the hint and discon- 
tinue them, othenvisc we now give them w^aining, that the ladies 
have our advice to discountenance such talkeis altogethei 
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Let us make a slight sketch of our amiable fiiencl, Mi Feliv 
Ni\on We are stiongly disposed to think, that if we put him in 
this place, he will answei our purpose without anothei w^oid of 
comment 

Felix, then, is a young gentleman who lives at home with his 
mother, just within the tw openny-post office circle of three miles 
from St Martin-le-Giand He weais Indiarubbei goloshes when 
the weather is at all damp, and always has a silk handkeichief 
neatly folded up in the right-hand pocket of his great-coat, to tie 
over his mouth when he goes home at night, moreover, being 
rather neai-sighled, he carries spectacles for particular occasions, 
and has a weakish tiemulous voice, of which he makes great use, 
for he talks as much as any old lady breathing 

The two chief subjects of Felix’s discourse, are himself and his 
mother, both of whom would appeal to be very wondeiful and 
interesting persons As Felix and his mother aie seldom apart in 
body, so Felix and his mother aie scarcely ever separate in spirit 
If you ask Felix how he finds himself to-day, he prefaces his reply 
with a long and minute bulletin of his mother’s state of health , 
and the good lady m her turn, edifies her acquaintance with a 
circumstantial and alarming account, how he sneezed foui times 
and coughed once after being out m the rain the other night, but 
having his feet piomptly put into hot water, and his head into a 
flannel-something, which we will not describe moie paiticularly 
than by this delicate allusion, w’-as happily bi ought lound by the 
next morning, and enabled to go to business as usual 

Our fiiend is not a ver} adventurous or hot-headed peison, buf 
he has passed through many dangers, as his mother can testify 
there is one gieat story in particular, concerning a hackney coach- 
, man wffio wanted to oveichaige him one night for bringing them 
home fiom the play, upon which Feliv gave the aforesaid coachman 
a look which his mother thought would have crushed him to the 
earth, but which did not crush him quite, for he continued to 
demand another sixpence, notwithstanding that Felix took out his 
pocket-book, and, wnth the aid of a flat candle, pointed out the fare 
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in pnnt, which the coachman obstinately disregaidmg, he shut the 
stieet-dooi with a slam which his mother shuddeis to think of ^ and 
then, loused to the most appalling pitch of passion by the coach- 
man knocking a double knock to show that he was by no means 
convinced, he broke with uncontrollable force from his paient and 
the seivant giil, and lunning into the street without his hat, actually 
shook his hbt at the coachman, and came back again with a face as 
white, Mis Ni\on says, looking about hei for a simile, as white as 
that ceiling She never will foiget his fury that night, Nevei ’ 

To this account helix listens wuth a solemn face, occasionally 
looking at you to see how it affects yon, and when his mother has 
made an end of it, adds that he looked at eveiy coachman he met 
for three weeks aftcrw^aids, in hopes that he might see the scoundrel, 
whereupon Mis Nixon, wuth an exclamation of tenor, requests to 
know what he would have done to him if he had seen him, at 
which Felix smiling darkly and clenching his right fist, she exclaims, 

‘ Goodness gracious i’ with a distracted air, and insists upon extoit- 
mg a promise that he never will on any account do anything so 
rash, which her dutiful son — it being something more than three 
yeais since the offence w^as committed — reluctantly concedes, and 
his mother, shaking her head piophetically, feais wuth a sigh that 
his spnit will lead him into something violent yet The discouise 
then, by an easy tiansition, turns upon the spirit which glow^s within 
the bosom of Felix, upon w^hich point Felix himself becomes 
eloquent, and leUtes a thiillmg anecdote of the time when he used 
to sit up till two o’clock 111 the moining leading French, and how 
his mother used to sav, ‘ Fdix, you will make youiself ill, I know 
you will,’ and how he used to say, ‘ Mother, I don’t caic — I will 
do It, ’ and how at last his mothei privately piocured a doctor to 
come and see him, who declaied, the moment he felt his pulse, 
that if he had gone on reading one night more — only one night 
moie — he must have put a blister on each temple, and anothei 
between his shoulders , and w ho, as it was, sat dowm upon the 
instant, and waiting a piesciiption for a blue pill, said it must be 
taken immediately, or he wouldn’t answ^er for the consequences 
The lecital of these and many other moving penis of the like 
mature, constantly hanows up the feelings of Mr Nixon’s friendsj 
Mis Nixon has a toleiabU extensive circle of female acquaint- 
ance, being a good-humouicd, talkative, bustling little body, and 
to the unman led girls among them she is constantly vaunting the 
virtues of her son, hinting that she will be a veiy happy peison 
wLo wins him, but that they must mind their P’s and Q’s, for he is 
very particulai, and terribly severe upon young ladies At this 
last caution the young ladies resident in the same row, wLo happen 
to be spending the evening there, put their pocket-handkerchiefs 
before then mouths, and aie tioiibled with a short cough , just then 
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Felix knocks at the door, and his mother drawing the tea-table 
nearei the fire, calls out to him as he takes off his boots in the back 
parlotr that he needn’t mind coming in in his slippers, for there aie 
only the two Miss Greys and Miss Thompson, and she is quite sure 
they will excuse him^ and nodding to the two Miss Gieys, she adds, 
m a whisper, that Julia Thompson is a great favourite with Felix, 
at which intelligence the short cough comes again, and Miss 
Thompson m particular is greatly troubled with it, till Felix coming 
in, very faint for want of his tea, changes the subject of discourse, 
and enables her to laugh out boldly and tell Amelia Giey not to be 
so foolish Heie they all three laugh, and Mrs Nixon says they 
aie giddy girls, in which stage of the proceedings, Felix, who has 
by this time refreshened himself with the grateful herb that ‘cheeis 
but not inebriates,’ removes his cup from his countenance and sajs 
with a knowing smile, that all girls aie, wheieat his admiring 
mamma pats him on the back and tells him not to be sly, \^hlch 
calls forth a general laugh from the young ladies, and another smile 
from Felix, who, thinking he looks veiy sly indeed, is peifectly 
satisfied 

Tea being ovei, the young ladies lesume then work, and Felix 
insists upon holding a skein of silk vhile Miss Thompson winds it 
on a card This process having been performed to the satisfaction 
of all parties, he brings down his flute m compliance with a lequcst 
from the youngest Miss Grey, and plays dneis tunes out of a vciy 
small music-book till supper-time, when he is very facetious and 
talkatne indeed Finally, after half a tumbleiful of wmm sheiry 
and water, he gallantly puts on his goloshes over his slippers, and 
telling Miss Ihompson’s servant to run on first and get the door 
open, escorts that young lady to her house, five doors off the Miss 
Greys who live in the next house but one stopping to peep with 
merry faces from their own door till he comes back again, when 
they call out ‘Very well, Mr Felix,’ and trip into the passage with 
a laugh moie musical than any flute that was ever played 

Felix is lather prim m his appearance, and perhaps a little 
priggish about his books and flute, and so forth, which ha\e all 
their peculiar corners of peculiar shelves in his bediooni , indeed 
all his female acquaintance (and they aie good judges) have lon^ 
ago set him dowm as a thorough old bachelor. He is a favourite 
with them howevei, m a ceitam way, as an honest, inoffensive, 
kind-hearted creatine, and as his peculiarities harm nobod}, not 
even himself, we are induced to hope that many who are not pei- 
sonally acquainted with him will take our good woid in his behalf, 
and be content to leave him to a long continuance of Ins harmless 
existence 
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There is an amiable kind of young gentleman going about in 
society, upon whom, after much experience of him, and consider- 
able turning over of the subject m our mind, we feel it oui duty 
to affix the above appellation Young ladies mildly call him a 
‘ saicastic ' young gentleman, or a ‘ severe ’ young gentleman We, 
who know better, beg to acquaint them with the fact, that he is 
mtiely a censorious young gentleman, and nothing else 

The censoiious young gentleman has the reputation among his 
familial s of a lemarkably clever person, which he maintains by re- 
ceiving all intelligence and expressing all opinions with a dubious 
sneer, accompanied with a half smile, expiessive of anything you 
please but good-humour This sets people about thinking what on 
caith the censoiious young gentleman means, and they speedily 
aiiive at the conclusion that he means something very deep indeed , 
for they reason in this way — ‘ This young gentleman looks so very 
knowing that he must mean something, and as I am by no means a 
dull individual, what a veiy deep meaning he must have if /can’t 
find It out ' ’ It IS extraordinary how soon a censoiious young 
gentleman may make a reputation in his own small ciicle if he bear 
this in his mind, and legulate his proceedings accoidmgly 

As young ladies aie geneially — not curious, but laudably desirous 
to acquiie information, the censorious young gentleman is much 
talked about among them, and many surmises are hazarded legaid- 
jnghim ‘I wonder,’ exclaims the eldest Miss Greenwood, laying 
"^own hei woik to tuin up the lamp, ^ I wondei wdiether Mr Fairfax 
will evei be married ’ ‘ Bless me, dear,’ cues Miss Marshall, ‘what 

ever made you think of him ^ ’ ‘ Really I haidly know,’ replies 

Miss Gieenwood^ ‘he is such a very mysteiious peison, that I. 
often wondei about him ’ ‘ Well, to tell you the tiuth,’ replies Miss 

Marshall, ‘ and so do I ’ Heie two other young ladies profess that 
they are constantly doing the like, and all present appear m the same 
condition except one young lady, who, not scrupling to state that 
she considers Mr Faiifax ‘ a honor,’ draws down all the opposition 
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of the otheis, which having been expiessed in a gieat many ejacu- 
latory passages, such as ‘Well, did I evei^' — and ‘Loi, Emily, 
dear I’ ma takes up the subject, gravely states, that she must 
say she does not think Mr Fairfax by any means a horroi, but 
rather takes him to be a } oung man of very great ability , ‘ and I 
am quite suie,’ adds the worthy lady, ‘ he always means a great deal 
moie than he says ’ 

The door opens at this point of the disclosure, and who of all 
people alive w^alks into the loom, but the very Mr Fairfax, who 
* has been the subject of conversation ' ‘ Well, it really is curious,’ 

cues ma, ‘ w^e were at that very moment talking about you ’ ‘You 
did me great honour,’ replies Mr Fairfax , ‘ may I venture to ask 
what you weie saying^’ ‘Why, if you must know,’ returns the 
eldest girl, ‘w’’e w^ere remarking what a very mysteiious man you 
are’ ‘Ay, ay ’’ observes Mi Fairfax, ‘Indeed i’ Now^ Mi Fair- 
fax says this ay, ay, and indeed, which are slight words enough in 
themselves, with so very unfathomable an air, and accompanies them 
with such a very equivocal smile, that ma and the young ladies are 
more than ever convinced that he means an immensity, and so tell 
him he is a very dangerous man, and seems to be always thinking 
ill of somebody, which is precisely the sort of character the censo- 
rious young gentleman is most desirous to establish , w herefore he 
says, ‘ Oh, dear, no,’ m a tone, obviously intended to mean, ‘ You 
have me there,’ and which gives them to understand that they have 
hit the right nail on the very centie of its head 

When the conversation ranges from the mystery overhanging the 
censorious young gentleman’s behaviour, to the general topics of the 
day, he sustains his character to admiration He considers the new 
tragedy w^ell enough /<?; a new tragedy, but Lord bless us — w^ell, no 
matter , he could say a great deal on that point, but he w^ould rather 
not, lest he should be thought ill-natured, as he know s he would be 
‘ But is not Mr So-and-so’s performance truly charming > ’ inquires 
a young lady ‘ Charming » ’ replies the censorious young gentle- 
man ‘ Oh, dear, yes, ceitainly , very charming — oh, very charming 
indeed ’ After this, he stirs the file, smiling contemptuously all the 
wdiile and a modest young gentleman, who has been a silent 
listener, thinks what a great thing it must be, to have such a critical 
judgment Of music, pictures, books, and poetry, the censoriotfb 
young gentleman has an equally fine conception As to men and 
women, he can tell all about them at a glance ‘ Now let us hear 
, your opinion of young Mrs Barker,’ sa}S some gieat believer in the 
powers of Mr Fairfax, ‘ but don’t be too severe ’ ‘ I never am 

severe,’ replies the censorious young gentleman ‘ Well never mmd 
that now She is very lady-hke, is she not ^ ’ ‘ Lady-like ^ ’ repeats 

the censorious young gentleman (for he always repeats wLen he is 
at a loss for anything to say) ‘Did you obseue her manner^ 
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Bless my heait and soul, Mrs Thompson, did you obseive her 
manner ? — that’s all I ask ’ ‘ I thought I had done so,’ rejoins the 

poor lady, much perplexed, ‘I did not observe it very closely 
perhaps ’ ‘ Oh, not very closely,’ rejoins the censoiious young 

gentleman, triumphantly ‘Very good, then I did. Let us talk 
no more about hei ’ The censorious young gentleman purses up 
his lips, and nods his head sagely, as he says this , and it is forth- 
with whispeied about, that Mr Fairfax (who, though he is a little 
piejudiced, must be admitted to be a very excellent judge) has 
observed something exceedingl) odd in Mrs Barker’s mannei. 
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As one funny young gentleman Yill seive as a sample of all funny 
young gentlemen, we purpose merely to note down the conduct and 
behaviour of an individual specimen of this class, whom we happened 
to meet at an annual family Christmas party m the couise of this 
very last Christmas that ever came 

We were all seated round a blazing fire which crackled pleasantly 
as the guests talked mernly and the uin steamed cheerily — for, 
being an old-fashioned party, theie was an urn, and a teapot besides 
— when there came a postman’s knock at the door, so violent and 
sudden, that it startled the whole ciicle, and actuall} caused two or 
three very interesting and most unaffected }oung ladies to scieam 
aloud and to exhibit many afflicting symptoms of tenoi and distress, 
until they had been several times assured by their respective adoieis, 
that they were in no danger We weie about to lemark that it was 
suiely beyond post-time, and must have been a runaw^ay knock, 
when our host, who had hitherto been paral}sed with wonder, sank 
into a chair in a perfect ecstasy of laughter, and offered to lay 
tw^enty pounds that it w^as that droll dog Griggins He had no 
sooner said this, than the majority of the company and all the 
children of the house burst into a roar of laughter too, as if some 
inimitable joke flashed upon them simultaneously, and gave \ent to 
various exclamations of— To be suie it must be Giiggms, and How 
like him that w^as, and What spiiits he was ahvays m > with many 
other commendatory remarks of the like nature 

Not having the happiness to know Gnggins, w^e became extrem^ 
desirous to see so pleasant a fellow, the moie especially as a stout 
gentleman with a pow^dered head, who w^as sitting with his bieeches 
buckles almost touching the hob, whispered us he was a wit of the 
fiist water, when the door opened, and Mr Griggins being announced, 
piesented himself, amidst another shout of laughter and a loud clap- 
ping of hands from the younger blanches This w^elcome he 
acknowledged by sundry contortions of countenance, imitative of 
the clown in one of the new pantomimes, which were so extremely 
successful, that one stout gentleman rolled upon an ottoman in a 
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paioxysm of delight, piotesting, with many gasps, that if somebody 
didn’t make that fellow Giiggins leave off, he would be the death of 
him, he kne>v At this the company only laughed moie boisteirously 
than before, and as we always like to accommodate our tone and 
spirit if possible to the humour of any society m which w^e find oui- 
self, w^e laughed with the rest, and exclaimed, ‘ Oh ^ capital, capital ^ ’ 
as loud as any of them 

When he had quite exhausted all beholders, Mr Gnggins leceived 
the welcomes and congratulations of the ciicle, and went through 
the needful introductions with much ease and many puns This - 
ceiemony over, he avowed his intention of sitting in somebody’s lap 
unless the young ladies made loom for him on the sofa, which 
being done, aftei a great deal of titteiing and pleasantry, he squeezed 
himself among them, and likened his condition to that of love among 
the roses At this novel jest we all roared once more ‘ You should 
consider yourself highly honoured, sii ,’ said we ‘ Sir,’ replied Mi 
Giiggms, ‘ you do me proud ’ Here everybody laughed again , and 
the stout gentleman by the fire whispered m our ear that Gnggins 
was making a dead set at us 

The tea-things having been removed, we all sat down to a round 
game, and heie Mr Gnggins shone foith wuth peculiar brilliancy, 
absti acting other people’s fish, and looking over their hands in the 
most comical manner He made one most excellent joke m snuffing 
a candle, which w^as neithei more nor less than setting fire to the 
hair of a pale young gentleman who sat next him, and afterwards 
begging his pardon with considerable humour As the young 
gentleman could not see the joke however, possibly m consequence 
of Its being on the top of his own head, it did not go off quite as 
well as it might have done , indeed, the young gentleman w^as heaid 
to muimur some general references to ‘impertinence,’ and a ‘ rascal,’ 
and to state the numbei of his lodgings m an angry tone — a turn of 
the conversation which might have been productive of slaughterous 
consequences, if a young lady, betrothed to the young gentleman, 
had not used her immediate influence to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion emphatically declaimg m an agitated whisper, intended foi his 
pecuhai edification but audible to the whole table, that if he went 
on m that w^ay, she never wmuld think of him otherwise than as a 
friend, though as that she must always regard him At this terrible 
thieat the young gentleman became calm, and the young lady, ovei- 
come by the i evulsion of feeling, instantaneously fainted 

Mr Griggms’s spirits were slightly depressed for a short period . 
by this unlooked-for result of such a harmless pleasantry, but 
being promptly elevated by the attentions of the host and several 
glasses of wine, he soon recovered, and became even moie vivacious 
than before, insomuch that the stout gentleman previously referred 
to, assured us that although he had known him since he was that 
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high (something smaller than a nutmeg-giater), he had iievei beheld 
him in such excellent cue 

When the round game and several games at blind man's buff 
which folloA^ed it \^eie all ovei, and we were going down to supper, 
the inexhaustible Mr Gnggins pioduced a small spiig of mistletoe 
fiom his waistcoat pocket, and commenced a general kissing of the 
assembled females, which occasioned gieat commotion and much 
excitement We observed that several young gentlemen — including 
, the young gentleman with the pale countenance — were greatly 
scandalised at this indecorous proceeding, and talked \ery big 
among themselves in corners^ and we observed too, that several 
young ladies when remonstrated with by the aforesaid young gentle- 
men, called each other to witness how they had struggled, and 
piotested vehemently that it %\as very rude, and that they were 
surprised at Mrs Brown’s allowing it, and that they couldn’t bear 
It, and had no patience with such impel tinence But such is the 
gentle and foigiving nature of woman, that although we looked 
veiy narrowdy for it, we could not detect the slightest haishness 
111 the subsequent treatment of Mr Gnggins Indeed, upon the 
whole, it struck us that among the ladies he seemed lather more 
popular than before ’ 

To recount all the diollery of Mr Gnggins at suppei, w^ould fill 
such a tiny volume as this, " to the very bottom of the outside 
cover How" he drank out of other people’s glasses, and ate of 
other people’s bread, how he fiightened into sci earning convulsions 
a little boy w^ho w^as sitting up to suppei m a high chair, b} sinking 
below the table and suddenly reappearing with a mask on, how 
the hostess w^as really surprised that anybody could find a pleasure 
m tormenting children, and how the host frowmed at the hostess, 
and felt convinced that Mr Gnggins had done it with the very 
best intentions, how Mi Gnggins explained, and how evei}- 
body’s good-humoui w^as restored but the child’s, — to tell these 
and a hundred othei things ever so briefly, would occupy moie 
of oui room and our readers’ patience, than eithei they or we 
can conveniently spare Therefore we change the subject, merely 
observing that we have offered no description of the funii}/ }oung 
gentleman’s personal appearance, believing that almost ev^y 
society has a Gnggins of its own, and leaving all readeis to supply 
the deficiency, according to the particular circumstances of their 
particular case 


* [In its original foim ] 
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All gentlemen who lo\e the diama~and theie aie fe^Y gentlemen 
who are not attached to the most intellectual and lational of all 
oui amusements — do not come \Mthin this definition As \ve have 
no mean lelish for theatrical enter tainments ouiself, we art dis- 
inteiestedly anxious that this should be perfectly understood 

The theatiical young gentleman has early and important infoi- 
mation on all theatiical topics ‘ Well/ says he, abiuptly, Yhen 
you meet him in the street, 4iere’s a pietty to-do Flimkins has 
thrown up his part m the melodiama at the Surrey ’ — ‘ And what’s 
to be done ^ ’ you inquire with as much gravity as you can 
counteifeit ‘Ah, that’s the point,’ replies the theatiical >oung 
gentleman, looking veiy serious, ‘ Boozle declines it^ positively 
declines it From all I am told, I should say it v^as decidedly 
in Boo/le’s line, and that he Yould be very likely to make a great 
hit ill It ^ but he objects on the ground of Flimkms having been 
put up in the part first, and says no earthly power shall induce 
him to take the character It’s a fine part, too — excellent business, 
Fm told He has to kill six people in the course of the piece, 
and to fight ovei a bridge in red fire, which is as safe a caid, you 
know, as can be Don’t mention it , but I hear that the last scene, 
when he is first poisoned, and then stabbed, by Mrs Flimkms as 
Vengedora, will be the greatest thing that has been done these 
many years’ With this piece of news, and laying his finger on his 
bps as a caution for you not to excite the towm with it, the theatrical 
young gentleman huiries away 

lire theatrical young gentleman, from often frequenting the 
diffeient theatrical establishments, has pet and familiar names for 
them all Thus Covent-Garden is the garden, Dmiy-Lane the 
lane, the Victoiia the vie, and the Olympic the pic Actresses, 
too, aie always designated by their surnames only, as Taylor, 
Nisbett, Faucit, Honey, that talented and lady-like giil Sheriff, 
that clever little cieatuie Hoi ton, and so on In the same manner 
he prefixes Christian names when he mentions actois, as Charley 
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Young, Jemmy Buckstone, Tied Yates, Paul Bedfoid When he 
IS Dt a loss for a Christian name, the word ‘old’ applied indis- 
cnmirrately answers quite as well as old Chailey Matthews at 
Vestris’s, old Harley, and old Biaham He has a gieat knowledge 
of the piivate proceedings of actresses, especially of their getting 
married, and can tell you m a breath half-a-dozen who ha\e changed 
their names without avownng it Whenever an alteration of this 
kind is made in the playbills, he will remind you that he let you 
into the secret six months ago 

The theatrical young gentleman has a gieat reveience for all 
that is connected with the stage department of the different theatres 
He would, at any time, piefer going a street or two out of his w^ay, 
to omitting to pass a stage-entrance, into which he always looks 
wuth a curious and searching eye If he can only identify a popular 
actor in the street, he is in a peifect tiansport of delight, and no 
soonei meets him, than he huriies back, and walks a few paces in 
front of him, so that he can turn round fiom time to time, and 
have a good staie at his features He looks upon a theatrical- 
fund dinnei as one of the most enchanting festivities ev ei know n , 
and thinks that to be a membei of the Gairick Club, and see so 
many actois in their plain clothes, must be one of the highest 
gratifications the world can bestow. 

The theatrical young gentleman is a constant half-price visitor 
at one or other of the theatres, and has an infinite relish for all 
pieces which display the fullest resources of the establishment. 
He likes to place implicit reliance upon the play-bills when he 
goes to see a show-piece, and works himself up to such a pitch 
of enthusiasm, as not onU to believe (if the bills say so) that theie 
are three hundred and seventy-five people on the stage at one 
time in the last scene, but is highly indignant wuth you, unless you 
believe it also He consideis that if the stage be opened from the 
foot-lights to the back wall, in any new^ play, the piece is a triumph 
of dramatic wniting, and applauds accordingly He has a great 
notion of trap-doois too, and thinks any character going down or 
coming up a trap (no matter w^hether he be an angel or a demon — 
they both do it occasionally) one of the most inteiesting feats in 
the whole range of scenic illusion 

Besides these acquirements, he has several veiacious accomn? 
to communicate of the private manners and customs of diffeient 
actors, which, duiing the pauses of a quadiille, he usually com- 
• mumcates to his partner, or imparts to his neighboui at a suppei 
table Thus he is advised, that Mi Liston always had a footman 
m gorgeous livery waiting at the side-scene wuth a brandy bottle 
and tumbler, to administer half a pint or so of spirit to him every 
time he came off, without which assistance he must infallibly have 
fainted. He knows for a fact, that, aftei an arduous part, Mr. 
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Geoige Bennett is put between two feather beds, to absorb the 
perspnation , and is credibly informed, that Mr Baker has, foi 
many yeais, submitted to a course of luke^\arm toast-and-w^ter, to 
qualify him to sustain his favouiite characteis He looks upon 
Mr Fitz Ball as the principal dramatic genius and poet of the 
day , but holds that there are great riters extant besides him,^ — in 
pi oof wheieof he refcis you to various dramas and melo-diamas 
recently produced, of which he takes m all the sixpenny and three- 
penny editions as fast as they appear 

The theatiical young gentleman is a great advocate for violence" 
of emotion and redundancy of action If a fathei has to cuise 
a child upon the stage, he likes to see it done in the thoiough- 
going style, vith no mistake about it to which end it is essential 
that the child should follow^ the father on her knees, and be knocked 
•violently over on her face by the old gentleman as he goes into a 
small cottage, and shuts the dooi behind him He likes to see 
a blessing invoked upon the young lady, wdien the old gentleman 
repents, with equal earnestness, and accompanied by the usual 
conventional forms, \Yhich consist of the old gentleman looking 
anxiously up into the clouds, as if to see whether it lains, and 
then spieading an imaginary tablecloth in the an over the young 
lady’s head — soft music placing all the while Upon these, and 
other points of a similai kind, the theatiical }oung gentleman is 
a great ciitic indeed He is likewise very acute in judging of 
natural expiessions of the passions, and knows piecisely the frown, 
wink, nod, or leer, which stands for any one of them, or the means 
by which it may be converted into any other as jealousy, with a 
good stamp of the light foot, becomes angei , or wildness, with 
the hands clasped befoie the throat, instead of teaiing the wig, is 
passionate love If you venture to expiess a doubt of the accuracy 
of any of these poitiaitures, the theatiical }Oung gentleman assures 
you, with a haughty smile, that it always has been done in that 
w^ay, and he supposes they aie not going to change it at this time 
of day to please you, to which, of course, }0u meekly reply that 
you suppose not 

Theie aie innumerable disquisitions of this nature, m which the 
theatiical young gentleman is very profound, especially to ladies 
wUiom he is most in the habit of entertaining with them, but 
as we have no space to recapitulate them at greater length, 
we must rest content with calling the attention of the young 
ladies m general to the theatrical young gentlemen of their own*' 
acquaintance 
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Time -was, and not veiy long ago either, when a singular epidemic 
raged among the young gentlemen, vast numbers of whom, under 
the influence of the malady, toie off their neckei chiefs, turned down 
their shirt collars, and exhibited themselves in the open streets w ith 
bare throats and dejected countenances, before the ,eyes of an 
astonished public These weie poetical young gentlemen The 
custom was giadually found to be inconvenient, as imolving the 
necessity of too much clean linen and too laige washing bills, and 
these outw^aid symptoms have consequently passed aw^ay, but we 
are disposed to think, notwithstanding, that the number of poetical 
}oung gentlemen is considerably on the inciease 

We know a poetical young gentleman — a veiy poetical }Oung 
gentleman We do not mean to say that he is troubled with the 
gift of poesy in an> remarkable degree, but his countenance is of 
a plaintive and melancholy cast, his manner is abstracted and 
bespeaks affliction of soul he seldom has his hair cut, and often 
talks about being an outcast and w^anting a kmdied spirit , from 
which, as w^ell as from many general obseivations m which he is 
wont to indulge, conceinmg mysteiious impulses, and 5 earnings of 
the heart, and the supremacy of intellect gilding all earthly things 
with the glowing magic of immortal veise, it is clear to all his 
friends that he has been stricken poetical 

The favourite attitude of the poetical young gentleman is lounging 
on a sofa with his eyes fixed upon the ceiling, or sitting bolt upiight 
m a high-backed chair, staring wnth very round eyes at the opposite 
wall When he is m one of these positions, his mother, wfflo is a 
woitby, affectionate old soul, will give }oii a nudge to bespeaK 
your attention without disturbing the absti acted one, and wdiisper 
with a shake of the head, that John’s imagination is at some extra- 
■'ordinary work or othei, }0u may take her word for it Hereupon 
John looks moie fiercely intent upon vacancy than before, and 
suddenly snatching a pencil from his pocket, puts down three 
words, and a cross on the back of a card, sighs deeply, paces once 
or twice across the room, inflicts a most unmerciful slap upon his 
headj and walks moodily up to his dormitoiy 
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The poetical young gentleman is apt to acquiie peculiai notions 
of things too, winch plain ordinary people, unblessed with a poetical 
obliquity of vision, would suppose to be rather distorted r For 
instance, when the sickening murder and mangling of a wretched 
woman was affording delicious food wherewithal to gorge the in- 
satiable curiosity of the public, our friend the poetical >oung gentle- 
man was m ecstasies — not of disgust, but admiration ‘ Heavens ' ’ 
cued the poetical young gentleman, ‘ how grand, how great ’ ’ Wvf 
ventuied deferentially to inquire upon whom these epithets were 
bestowed our humble thoughts oscillating between the police- 
officer who found the ciiminal, and the lock-keeper who found the 
head ‘ Upon whom ^ ’ exclaimed the poetical young gentleman in 
a fren/y of poetry, ‘Upon whom should they be bestowed but 
upon the muiderer ’ ’ — and thereupon it came out, in a fine torrent 
of eloquence, that the muiderer was a great spiiit, a bold cieatuie 
full of daring and nerve, a man of dauntless heart and detei mined 
courage, and withal a great casuist and able reasoner, as was fully 
dcmonstiated in his philosophical colloquies with the great and 
noble of the land We held our peace, and meekly signified oui 
indisposition to conti overt these opinions — firstly, because we were 
no match at quotation foi the poetical young gentleman, and 
secondly, because we felt it would be of little use our entering into 
any disputation, if we were being perfectly convinced that the 
respectable and immoial heio in question is not the first and will 
not be the last hanged gentleman upon w^hom false sympathy or 
diseased curiosity will be plentifully expended 

This was a stein mystic flight of the poetical young gentleman 
In his mildei and softer moments he occasionally lays down his 
neckcloth, and pens stanzas, vhich sometimes find their w^ay into 
a Lad>’s Magazine, or the ‘Poets’ Corner’ of some country new’^s- 
papei , or which, in default of cither vent for his genius, adorn the 
lambow leaves of a lady’s album These are generally written 
upon some such occasions as contemplating the Bank of England 
by midnight, or beholding Saint Paul’s in a snow-storm , and when 
these gloomy objects fail to afford him inspiration, he pours forth 
his soul m a touching address to a violet, or a plaintive lament 
that he is no longer a child, but has gradually giown up 
^ The poetical young gentleman is fond of quoting passages fiom 
his favourite authois, who are all of the gloomy and despondi^ 
school He has a great deal to say too about the world, and is 
much given to opining, especially if he has taken anything strong to^ 
drink, that there is nothing m it worth living for He gives you 
to understand, howevei, that for the sake of society, he means to 
bear his pait m the liiesome play, manfully resisting the gratification 
of his own strong desire to make a premature exit, and consoles 
himself with the leflection, that immortality has some chosen nook 
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for himself and the othei great spiiits whom earth has chafed and 
earied 

When the poetical ^oung gentleman makes use of adjectives, 
they aie all supeilatives Eveiything is of the grandest, gieatest, 
noblest, mightiest, loftiest, or the loA\est, meanest, obscuiest, vilest, 
and most pitiful He kno\\s no medium for enthusiasm is the 
soul of poetiy , and who so enthusiastic as a poetical young gentle- 
man^ ‘Mr Milkwash,’ says a young lady as she unlocks her 
album to leceive the young gentleman’s original impiomptu con- 
tribution, ‘ how very silent you are ^ I think } ou must be in love ’ 

‘ Lo\ e ' ’ cries the poetical young gentleman, starting from his seat 
by the fiie and terrifying the cat who scampers oft at full speed, 

‘ Love ’ that burning, consuming passion, that ardour of the soul, 
that fierce glowing of the heart Love ’ The withering, blighting 
influence of hope misplaced and affection slighted Lo\ e did you 
say ' Ha < ha ’ ha • ’ 

With this, the poetical >oung gentleman laughs a laugh belonging 
only to poets and Mr O Smith of the Adelphi Theatie, and sits 
down, pen in hand, to thiow off a page Oi two of verse m the 
biting, semi-atheistical demoniac style, which, like the poetical 
young gentleman himself, is full of sound and fuiy, signiLing 
nothing 
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There is a ceitain kind of impostoi — a biagging, vaunting, puffing 
young gentleman — against whom we are desirous to wain that faiier 
part of the creation, to whom we moie peculiarly devote these our 
labouis And •\\e are particulaily induced to lay especial stress 
upon this division of our subject, by a little dialogue A\e held some 
shoit time ago, with an esteemed young lady of our acquaintance, 
touching a most gross specimen of this class of men We had 
been urging all the absurdities of his conduct and conversation, 
and dwelling upon the impossibilities he constantly recounted — to 
which indeed we had not sciupled to piefix a certain hard little 
void of one syllable and thiee letters — when oui fair friend, unable 
to maintain the contest any longer, leluctantly cried, A\ell, he 
ceitainly has a habit of thiowing-off, but then — ’ What then> 
Throw him off yourself, said we And so she did, but not at oui 
instance, for othei reasons appeared, and it might have been better 
if she had done so at first 

The thiOAving-off young gentleman has so often a father possessed 
of vast property in some i emote district of Ii eland, that ve look 
with some suspicion upon all young gentlemen who aolunteei this 
descnption of themselves The deceased grandfather of the 
throvmg-off young gentleman vas a man of immense possessions, 
and untold wealth, the thiowing-off young gentleman remembeis, 
as well as it it vere only yesterday, the deceased baronet’s libiar), 
with Its long rovs of scarce and valuable books m supeibly em- 
bossed bindings, ai ranged in cases, i caching from the lofty ceiling 
to the oaken floor , and the fine antique chairs and tables, and the 
noble old castle of Baliykillbabaloo, vith its splendid piospect of 
hill and dale, and wood, and rich wild scenery, and the fine hunting 
stables and the spacious court-yards, ‘and — and — everything upon 
the same magnificent scale,’ says the thiowmg-off young gentleman, 
‘princely, quite pimcely Ah*’ And he sighs as if mourning 
over the fallen foi tunes of his noble house 

The throwing-off young gentleman is a unuersal genius j at 
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walking, running, rowing, swimming, and skating, he is unrn ailed, 
at all games of chance or skill, at hunting, shooting, fishing, iicling, 
diiving, 01 amateur theatricals, no one can touch him — that is mild 
not, because he gives }ou caiefully to understand, lest theie should 
be any oppoitunity of testing his skill, that he is quite out of 
practice just now, and has been for some 3 ears If you mention 
any beautiful giil of your common acquaintance in his heaiing, the 
throwing-off young gentleman staits, smiles, and begs you not to 
mind him, foi it wis quite imoluntary people do say indeed that 
~ they weie once engaged, but no — although she is a \ery fine giil, 
he ^\as so situated at that time that he couldn’t possibly encouiage 
the — ‘ but It’s of no use talking about it ' ’ he adds, intenupting 
himself ‘ She has got over it now, and I firmly hope and trust is 

happy ’ With this benevolent aspiiation he nods his head in a 
mysterious manner, and vhistlmg the first part of some popular an, 
thinks peihaps it will be better to change the subject 

Theie is another gieat characteristic of the thiowing-off young 
gentleman, which is, that he ‘happens to be acquainted’ with a 
most e\tiaordinaiy \ariety of people in all parts of the world 
Thus in all disputed questions, w^hen the throw ing-oft 3 oung gentle- 
man has no aigument to bring forwaid, he mvaiiably happens to 
be acquainted with some distant person, intimatel} connected with 
the subject, whose testimony decides the point against you, to the 
great — may w^e say it — to the great admiration of thiee }Oung 
ladies out of eveiy four, who consider the throw mg-off young 
gentleman a veiy highly-connected young man, and a most charming 
pel son 

Sometimes the throwmg-ofit young gentleman happens to look in 
upon a little family circle of young ladies who are quietly spending 
the evening together, and then indeed is he at the very height and 
summit of his glory , for it is to be obser\ ed that he by no means 
shines to equal advantage in the presence of men as m the society 
of ovei-ciedulous young ladies, which is his pioper element It is 
delightful to bear the number of prett} things the throw ing-oif 3 oung 
gentleman gives utterance to, during tea, and still moie so to observ e 
the ease with which, from long piactice and study, he delicately 
blends one compliment to a lady with two for himself ‘ Did 3011 
ever see a more lovely blue than this flower, Mr Caveton^ ’ aslo a 
young lady who, truth to tell, is rather smitten with the throw mg-off 
young gentleman ‘ Never,’ he replies, bending over the object of 
admiiation, ‘never but m 3 0ur eyes ’ ‘ Oh, Mr Caveton,’ cues the 

3 oung lady, blushing of couise ‘ Indeed I speak the truth,’ replies 
the thiowmg-ofif young gentleman, ‘I never saw^ any appioach to 
them I used to think my cousin’s blue eyes lovel3, but they grow 
dim and colourless beside 3 ours ’ ‘ Oh ’ a beautiful cousin, Mr 

Caveton ' ’ leplies the 3 oung lad3, with that perfect aitlessness which 
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]s the distinguishing cliaiacteiistic of all young ladies ^ ^ an affair, of 
couise ’ ‘ No , indeed, indeed you wrong me,’ rejoins the thiowing- 

ofF young gentleman with gieat energy ‘ I feivently hope that her 
attachment towaids me may be nothing but the natural lesult of oiii 
close intimacy m childhood, and that m change of scene and among 
new faces she may soon overcome it I love hei ^ Think not so 
meanly of me, Miss Lowfield, I beseech, as to suppose that title, 
lands, iichcs, and beauty, can influence viy choice The heart, the 
heait, Miss L o\v field ’ Heie the thiowing-off young gentleman 
sinks his voice to a still lower wdnspei , and the young lady duly 
pioclaims to all the other young ladies when they go up-staiis, to 
put their bonnets on, that Mi Caveton’s relations are all immensely 
iich, and that he is hopelessly belo’ved by title, lands, iiches, and 
beauty 

We have seen athiowmg-off young gentleman who, to oui ceitain 
knowledge, ivas innocent of a note of music, and scarcely able to 
iccognise a tune by car, voluntcci a Spanish air upon the guitar 
when he had previously satisfied himself that there was not such an 
instrument w ithin a mile of the house 

We have heard anothei throwing-off young gentleman, after 
staking a note or two upon the piano, and accompanying it conectl> 
(by dint of laboiious piactice) wuth his voice, assme a circle of 
wondeung listeneis that so acute was his eai that he w^as wholly 
unable to sing out of tune, let him try as he would We have Ined 
to witness the unmasking of anothei thiowmg-off young gentleman, 
who went out a visiting m a military cap with a gold band and 
tassel, and who, after passing successfully for a captain and being 
lauded to the slcies for his led whiskeis, his biavery, his soldierly 
heanng and his pride, turned out to be the dishonest son of an honest 
linen-drapei in a small countiy town, and w^hom, if it weie not for 
this foitunate e\posuie, we should not yet despair of encoimteiing 
as the fortunate husband of some iich heiress Ladies, ladies, the 
throwmg-off young gentlemen are often swindlers, and always fools 
Sc pi ay you avoid them 
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This young gentleman has seveial titles Some young ladies con- 
sider him ‘a nice young man/ others 'a fine young man/ others 
‘ quite a lady's man/ others ‘ a handsome man/ others ‘a remarkably 
good-looking young man ’ With some young ladies he is ‘ a peifect 
angel/ and with others ‘ quite a lo\e’ He is likewise a charming 
creature, a duck, and a deai 

The young ladies' young gentleman has usually a fiesh colour 
and very white teeth, which latter articles, of course, he displays on 
every possible opportunit} He has brown oi black hair, and 
whiskeis of the same, if possible, but a slight tinge of red, or the 
hue which is \ulgarly known as sandy\ is not consideied an objection 
If his head and face be large, his nose prominent, and his figure 
square, he is an uncommonly fine young man, and woishipped 
accordingly Should his whiskeis meet beneath his chin, so much 
the bettei, though this is not absolutely insisted on , but he must 
wear an under-waistcoat, and smile constantly 

There was a great paity got up by some party-loving friends of 
ours last summer, to go and dine in Epping Forest As we hold 
that such wnld expeditions should never be indulged in, sa\e by 
people of the smallest means, who have no dinner at home, we 
should indubitably have excused ourself from attending, if w^e had 
not recollected that the projectors of the excursion w^ere ahvays 
accompanied on such occasions by a choice sample of the }oung 
ladies’ young gentleman, whom we were veiy anxious to have an 
opportunity of meeting This deteimined us, and we went • 

We were to make for Chigwell in four glass coaches, each with a 
trifling company of six or eight inside, and a little bo} belonging to 
^ the projectors on the box — and to stait from the residence of the 
projectors, Woburn-place, Russell-square, at half-past ten precisely 
We arrived at the place of rendezvous at the appointed time, and 
found the glass coaches and the little boys quite ready, and divers 
young ladies and young gentlemen looking anxiously over the 
breakfast-pailour blinds, who appeared by no means so much 
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gratified by our approach as we might have expected, but evidently 
wished we had been somebody else Observing that our ariival m 
lieu of the unknowm occasioned some disappointment, we ventured 
to inquire who w as yet to come, when we found from the hasty 
reply of a dozen voices, that it w as no othei than the young ladies’ 
young gentleman 

M cannot imagine,’ said the mamma, Svhat has become of Mr 
Balim — always so punctual, always so pleasant and agieeable I 
am sine I can-//^/ think ’ As these last words wcie uttered in that 
mcasuied, emphatic manner which painfully announces that the 
speaker has not quite made up his or her mind what to say, but is 
determined to talk on nevertheless, the eldest daughter took up the 
subject, and hoped no accident had happened to Mr Balim, upon 
which there w^as a general chorus of ‘ Dear Mi Balim ’ ’ and one 
young lady, more adventurous than the rest, proposed that an 
express should be straightway sent to dear Mr Balim’s lodgings 
This, how^ever, the papa resolutely opposed, observing, in what a 
short young lady behind us termed ‘ quite a bearish way,’ that if 
Mr Balim didn’t choose to come, he might stop at home At this 
all the daughters laised a murmur of * Oh pa ’ ’ except one sprightly 
little gill of eight or ten yeais old, who, taking advantage of a pause 
in the discomse, lemaiked, that perhaps Mr Balim might have been 
married that morning — foi which impertinent suggestion she was 
summaiily ejected from the room by her eldest sister 

We w^eie all m a state of great mortification and uneasiness, wdien 
one of the little boys, running into the room as airily as little boys 
usually run who have an unlimited allowance of animal food in the 
holidays, and keep then hands constantly forced down to the 
bottoms of veiy deep tiouscr-pockets wdien they take exeicise, joy- 
fully announced that Mr Balim was at that moment coming up the 
street in a hackney-cab , and the intelligence was confirmed beyond 
all doubt a minute aftei wards by the entry of Mr Balim himself, 
who was received with lepeated cries of ‘ Wheiehave you been, 3/OU 
naughty cieature^ ’ whereunto the naughty creature leplied, that he 
had been in bed, in consequence of a late paity the night befoie, 
and had only just risen Ihe acknowledgment awakened a variety 
of agonizing fears that he had taken no bieakfast, which appearing 
afl^r a slight cross-examination to be the leal state of the case, 
breakfast for one w^as immediately oideied, notwithstanding Mi 
Baiun’s repeated protestations that he couldn’t think of it He did 
think of It though, and thought better of it too, foi he made a ^ 
remarkably good meal when it came, and was assiduously served hy 
a select knot of young ladies It was quite delightful to see how he 
ate and drank, while one pair of fair hands pouied out his coffee, 
and another put in the sugar, and another the milk , the rest of the 
company ever and anon casting angry glances at their watches and 
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the glass coaches, — and the little boys looking on in an agon} of 
apprehension lest it should begin to rain before we set out, it might 
have i^iijed all day, after we ivere once too far to turn back again, 
and welcome, for aught they cared 

However, the cavalcade moved at length, evei} coachman being 
accommodated with a hampci between his legs something larger 
than a wheelbarrow, and the company being packed as closely as 
they possibly could in the carnages, ‘ according,’ as one married 
lady observed, ‘ to the immemoiial custom, which was half the di\ei- 
■sion of gipsy parties ’ d hmking it \eiy likely it might be (we ha\e 
never been able to discover the other half), we submitted to be 
stowed away with a cheerful aspect, and were fortunate enough to 
occupy one corner of a coach m which were one old lad}, four 
young ladies, and the renowned Mr Baliin the young ladies’ }Oung 
gentleman 

We were no soonei fairl} off, than the young ladies’ young gentle- 
man hummed a fragment of an air, which induced a }oiing lad} to 
inquire w’’hethei he had danced to that the night befoie ‘B} 
Heaven, then, I did,’ replied the young gentleman, ‘and with a 
lovely heiress, a supeib creature, with twenty thousand pounds’ 

‘ You seem rather struck,’ observed another }oung lady ‘’Gad she 
was a sweet creatuie,’ returned the young gentleman, arranging his 
hair ‘ Of course s/ie w^as struck too > ’ inquired the first young lady 
‘ How can you ask, lo\e^’ interposed the second, ‘could she fail to 
be ^ ’ ‘ Well, honestly I think she w^as,’ observed the young gentle- 

man At this point of the dialogue, the }Oung lady who had spoken 
first, and w^ho sat on the }Oung gentleman’s right, struck him a 
severe blow on the arm with a rosebud, and sard he w^as a vain man 
— whereupon the young gentleman insisted on having the rosebud, 
and the young lady appealing for help to the other young ladies, a 
charming struggle ensued, terminating in the victory of the }Oung 
gentleman, and the capture of the rosebud This little skirmish 
over, the mairied lady, who was the mother of the rosebud, smiled 
sw^eetly upon the young gentleman, and accused him of being a 
fiiit, the }Oung gentleman pleading not guilt}, a most interesting 
discussion took place upon the impoitant point whether the young 
gentleman was a flirt or not, which being an agreeable comersation 
of a light kind, lasted a considerable time At length, a sh<»»t 
silence occurring, the young ladies on either side of the young 
gentleman fell suddenly fast asleep, and the }Oung gentleman, 
^winking upon us to preserve silence, won a pair of gloves from each, 
"thereby causing them to wake with equal suddenness and to scream 
very loud The lively conversation to which this pleasantr} gave 
rise, lasted for the remaindei of the ride, and would have eked out 
a much longer one 

We dined rather more comfortably than people usually do under 
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such ciiciimstances, nothing having been left behind but the cork* 
sciew and the bread The mauied gentlemen Mere unusually 
thiisty, which they attubuted to the heat of the weather ,th<e little 
boys ate to inconvenience ^ mammas were veiy jovial, and their 
daughteis veiy fascinating ^ and the attendants being well-behaved 
men, got exceedingly drunk at a respectful distance 

^Ve had our eye on Mr Balim at dinner-time, and perc eived that 
he flourished wonderfully, being still surrounded by a little gioup of 
young ladies, who listened to him as an oracle, while he ate from 
their plates and diank fiom then glasses in a manner truly captiva-* 
Img fiom Its excessive playfulness His conveisation, too, was 
exceedingly biilliant In fact, one elderly lady assured us, that in 
the course of a little lively badinage on the subject of ladies^ di esses, 
he had evinced as much knowledge as if he had been born and bied 
a milliner 

As such of the fat people who did not happen to fall asleep after 
dinnei enteied upon a most vigorous game at ball, we slipped away 
alone into a thickei part of the wood, hoping to fall m with Mr 
Balim, the greater part of the young people having dropped off m 
twos and threes, and the }Oung ladies^ young gentleman among 
them Nor weie we disappointed, foi we had not walked fai, when, 
peeping through the trees, we discoveied him before us, and truly it 
was a pleasant thing to contemplate his gieatness 

The young ladies’ young gentleman was seated upon the ground, 
at the feet of a few young ladies who were reclining on a bank , be 
was so profusely decked with scaifs, ribands, floweis, and other 
pretty spoils, that he looked like a lamb — or peihaps a calf wouM 
be a better simile — adorned for the sacrifice One young lady sup- 
posed a parasol over his interesting head, another held his hat, and 
a third his neck-cloth, w^hich in lomantic fashion he had thrown off, 
the young gentleman himself, with his hand upon his breast, and his 
face moulded into an expiession of the most honeyed sweetness, 
was warbling forth some choice specimens of vocal music in praise 
of female loveliness, m a style so exquisitely perfect, that w^e burst 
into an involuntary shout of laughter, and made a hasty retreat 

What charming fellows these young ladies’ young gentlemen aie f 
Ducks, dears, loves, angels, are all terms inadequate to expi ess their 
mCrit They aie such amazingly, uncommonly, wonderfully, nice 
men 
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As we have placed before the young ladies so many specimens of 
young gentlemen, and have also m the dedication of this \olume 
given them to understand how much we leverence and admire their 
numerous virtues and perfections ^ as we have given them such 
strong reasons to treat us with confidence, and to banish, in our 
case, all that reserve and distrust of the male sex 'which, as a point 
of general beha\iour, they cannot do better than preserve and main- 
tain — 'we say, as w e have clone all this, w e feel that now, w hen w e 
have ainved at the close of our task, they may naturally press upon 
us the inquiry, what parti culai description of young gentlemen w e 
can conscientiously recommend 

Here we aie at a loss We look over oui list, and can neither 
recommend the bashful young gentleman, nor the out-and-out young 
gentleman, nor the veiy friendly young gentleman, nor the militaiy 
young gentleman, nor the political young gentleman, nor the 
domestic young gentleman, nor the censorious young gentleman, 
nor the funny young gentleman, nor the theatrical young gentleman, 
nor the poetical young gentleman, nor the throwing-off young gentle- 
man, nor the young ladies’ young gentleman 

As there are some good points about many of them, which still 
are not sufficiently numerous to render any one among them eligible, 
as a whole, oui lespectful advice to the young ladies is, to seek for 
a young gentleman who unites in himself the best qualities of all, 
and the worst weaknesses of none, and to lead him forthwith to the 
hymeneal altar, whether he will or no And to the }Oung lady who 
secures him, w^e beg to tendei one shoit fragment of matrimonial 
advice, selected fiom many sound passages of a similar tendency, to 
be found in a letter written by Dean Swift to a young lady on her 
marriage 

‘The grand affair of your life will be, to gam and preser\e the 
esteem of your husband Neithei good-natuie nor virtue will suffer 
him to esUepM you against his judgment , and although he is not 
capable of using you ill, yet } ou w ill in time grow a thing indifferent 
and perhaps contemptible , unless you can supply the loss of youth 
and beauty with more duiable qualities. You have but a \ery few 
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}ears to be voung and handsome m the eyes of the woild ^ and as 
few months to be so in the eyes of a husband who is not a fool ^ 
for I hope you do not still dream of charms and rapture s,-- which 
marriage e\ ei did, and ever w ill, put a sudden end to ’ 

From the anxiety we express foi the proper behaviour of the for- 
tunate lad} after maiiiage, it may possibly be inferred that the young 
gLiitleman to whom we have so delicately alluded, is no other than 
GUI self Without in any way committing ourself upon this point, 
we ha\c mcicly to observe, that w^e are ready to receive sealed 
offci s containing a full specification of age, temper, appearance, and 
condition^ but w^e beg it to be distinctly understood that w^e do not 
pledge ouiself to accept the highest biddei 

These offci s may be forwarded to the Publishers, Messis Chap- 
man and Hall, London , to whom all pieces of plate and other 
testimonials of approbation from the young ladies generally, are 
icspectlully requested to be addressed. 



SKETCHES OF YOUNG COUPLES 




Hn “Glrgent IRemonstrance, 


TO THE GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND, 

(BEIIsG BACHELORS OR WIDOWERS,) 

THE REMONSTRANCE OF THEIR FAITHFUL FELLOW-SUBJECTj 

Sheweth, — 

Th 4T Her Most Giacious Majest}, Yictoiia, by the Giace of 
God of the United Kingdom of Gieat Britain and Ireland Queen, 
Defendei of the Faith, did, on the 23rd day of November last past, 
declaie and pronounce to Her Most Honourable Privy Council, 
Her Majesty’s hlost Giacious intention of entering into the bonds 
of wedlock 

That Her Most Gracious Majesty, in so making kno^^n Her 
Most Gracious intention to Her Most Honourable Privy Council 
as afoiesaid, did use and employ the words — ‘It is my intention to 
ally myself 111 mairiage with Pi nice Albert of Saxe Cobuig and 
Gotha ^ 

That the piesent is Bissextile, or Leap Year, m Mhich it is held 
and considered lawful foi any lady to offer and submit proposals of 
mariiage to any gentleman, and to enforce and insist upon accept- 
ance of the same, under pain of a ceitain fine or penalty, to wit, 
one silk or satin diess of the first quality, to be chosen by the lady 
and paid (or ow ed) for, b} the gentleman 

That these and other the honors and dangeis with which the 
said Bissextile, or Leap Yeai, threatens the gentlemen of England 
on eveiy occasion of its periodical return, ha\e been gieally 
aggravated and augmented by the terms of Her Majesty’s said 
Most Gracious communication, which ha^e filled the heads of dners 
young ladies in this Realm with certain new ideas destiuctive to 
the peace of mankind, that ne\er enteied their imagination befoie, 
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Tha .1 a case has occiiiied in Camberwell, m which a young lady 
infoimed her Papa that 'she intended to ally herself m maniage' 
with Ih Smith of Stepney, and that another, and a very, distress* 
ing case, has occuried at Tottenham, in which a young lady not 
only stated her intention of allying herself m marriage with her 
cousin John, but, taking violent possession of her said cousin, 
actually mariicd him 

Ihu similar outiages are of constant occurrence, not only in 
the capital and its neighbourhood, but throughout the kingdom, 
and that unless the excited female populace be speedily checked 
and restrained in then lawless proceedings, most deplorable results 
must ensue therefiom, among which may be anticipated a most 
alaiming increase in the population of the countiy, with which no 
eifoits of the agricultural or manufacturing interest can possibly 
keep pace 

Thai theie is stiong reason to suspect the existence of a most 
extensixe plot, conspiiacy, or design, secretly contrived by vast 
numbers of single ladies in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and now extending its lamifications in every quartei 
of the land, the object and intent of which plainly appears to be 
the holding and solemnising of an enormous and unprecedented 
number of mariiages, on the day on which the nuptials of Hei said 
Most Gracious Majesty aie perfoimed 

That such plot, conspiiacy, or design, strongly sa\ouis of Popeiy, 
as tending to the discomfiture of the Cleig}- of the Established 
Church, by entailing upon them great mental and physical ex- 
haustion , and that such Popish plots are fomented and encoiiiaged 
by Her Majesty’s Ministeis, 'which clearly appears — not only fiom 
Her Majesty’s piincipal Secretaiy of State foi Foreign Affairs 
traitorously getting married while holding office undei the Ciown, 
but from Mr O’Connell having been heaid to declaie and avow 
that, if he had a daughtei to many, she should be manied on the 
same day as Her said Most Gracious Majesty 

'“That such aich plots, conspiracies, and designs, besides being 
fraught with danger to the Established Chuich, and (consequently) 
to the State, cannot fail to bring rum and bankiuptcy upon a large 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects, as a great and sudden mciease la 
the number of mairied men occasioning the comparative desertion 
(foi a time) of Taverns, Hotels, Billiard-rooms, and Gaming-Houses, 
will deprive the Piopnetors of then accustomed profits and retuins 
And m further pioof of the depth and baseness of such designs, 
it mav he here observed, that all piopnetors of Taveins, Hotels, 
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Bilhard-rooras, and Gaming-Houses, are (especially the last) solemnly 
devoted to the Protestant leligion 


For all these reasons, and many others of no less gravitv 
and import, an urgent appeal is made to the gentlemen of 
England (being bachelors or widowers) to take immediate 
steps for convening a Public meeting, To consider of the 
best and suiest means of averting the dangers with w’^hich 
they are threatened by the recun ence of Bissextile, or Leap 
Year, and the additional sensation created among single 
ladies by the terms of Her Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Declaration, To take measures, without delay, for resist- 
ing the said single Ladies, and counteracting their evil 
designs. And to pray Her Majesty to dismiss her present 
Ministers, and to summon to her Councils those dis- 
tinguished Gentlemen in various Honourable Professions 
who, by insulting on all occasions the only Lady in 
England who can be insulted with safety, have given a 
sufficient guaiantee to Her Majesty’s Loving Subjects that 
they, at least, are qualified to make war with women, and 
are already expert m the use of those vreapons which aie 
common to the low est and most abandoned of the sex, 




SKETCHES OF YOUNG 
COUPLES 


THE YOUNG COUPLE 


There is to be a wedding this moiiimg at the comer hou^e in the 
teirace The pastry-cook’s people have been there half-a-dozen 
times already ; all day yesteiday thcie v\as a gieat stii and bustle, 
and they weie up this morning as soon as it was light Miss 
Emma Fielding is going to be mariied to young Mr Harvey 
Heaven alone can tell in what bright colours this mairiage is 
painted upon the mind of the little housemaid at number six, who 
has hardly slept a wink all night with thinking of it, and now stands 
on the unsi^ept dooi-steps leaning upon her bioom, and looking 
wistfully tow aids the enchanted house Nothing shoit of omnis- 
cience can divine wdiat visions of the bakei, oi the green-grocer, or 
the smait and most insinuating butterman, are flitting across her 
mind — what thoughts of how she w^ould diess on such an occasion, 
if she were a lady — of how she would dress, if she weie only a biide 
— of how^ cook would dress, being biidesmaid, conjointly with her 
sister ‘m place’ at Fulham, and how the clergyman, deeming them 
so many ladies, would be quite humbled and respectful What day- 
dreams of hope and happiness — of life being one peipetual holiSay, 
with no master and no mistress to grant or withhold it — of every 
Sunday being a Sunday out — of pure freedom as to curls and ring- 
lets, and no obligation to hide fine heads of hair m caps — what 
pictures of happiness, vast and immense to her, but utterly ridiculous 
to us, bewilder the brain of the little housemaid at number si v, all 
called into existence by the wedding at the corner ^ 

We smile at such things, and so we should, though peihaps foi a 
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bcttLi icasoii than commonly piesents itself It should be pleasant 
to us to know that thcie are notions of happiness so moderate and 
limited, since upon those who enteitam them, happiness and light- 
ness of heart are \eiy easily bestowed 

But the little housemaid is aw^akened from hei leveiie, foi forth 
from the dooi of the magical coiner house theie inns towards hei, 
all fluttering in smait new diess and stieaming iibands, her fiiend 
Jane Adams, who comes all out of breath to redeem a solemn 
piomise of t riving her in, under cover of the confusion, to see the 
l)ieakrast table spread foith m state, and — sight of sights ' — her 
young mistress icady dressed for chinch 

And theie, m good truth, wdicn they have stolen up-staiis on tip- 
toe and edged themselves m at the chamber-door — theie is Miss 
Ismma ‘ looking like the sweetest picter,’ m a white chip bonnet and 
oiange flowTis, and all othei elegancies becoming a bride, (wuth the 
make, shape, and quality of evei} article of which the girl is perfectly 
familial m one moment, and never forgets to her dying day) — and 
there is Miss lemma’s mamma in tears, and Miss Emma's papa 
comforting hei, and saying how that of couise she has been long 
looking forwaid to this, and how^ bappy she ought to be — and there 
too IS Miss Emma's sister with her arms lound her neck, and the 
othci biidcsmaid all smiles and teais, quieting the children, wEo 
would ciy more but that they aie so finely dressed, and yet sob for 
fear sistu Emma should be taken away — and it is all so affecting, 
that the two servant-girls cry more than anybody , and Jane Adams, 
sitting dowm upon the stairs, when they have ciept aw^ay, declares 
that her legs tremble so that she don’t know what to do, and that 
she will say for Miss Emma, that she never had a hasty w^ord from 
hci, and that she docs hope and pi ay she may be happy 

But Jane soon comes round again, and then surely there nevei 
was anything like the breakfast table, glittering with plate and china, 
and set out with flowcis and sweets, and long-necked bottles, in the 
most sumptuous and da//hng manner In the centie, too, is the 
mighty chaim, the cake, glistening with fiosted sugai, and garnished 
beautifully They agiee that theie ought to be a little Cupid under 
one of the barley-sugar temples, or at least two hearts and an 
airow , but, with this exception, there is nothing to wash for, and 
a Uble could not be handsomei As they arrive at this conclusion, 
who should come m but Mi John’ to wEom Jane says that it’s 
only Anne fiom number si\ , and John says he knows, for he’s 
often winked his eye down the aiea, which causes Anne to blush, 
and look confused She is going away, indeed, when Mr John 
vmII have it that she must drink a glass of wine, and he sa}S never 
mind it’s being early in the morning, it won’t hurt hei so they 
shut the door and pom out the wine, and Anne dunking Jane’s 
health, and adding, ‘and heie’s wnshmg you youis, Mi John/ 
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drinks it in a gieat many sips, — Mr John all the time making 
jokes appropriate to the occasion At last kli John, who has 
waxed holder by degrees, pleads the usage at weddings, and claims 
the privilege of a kiss, w^hich he obtains after a great scuffle , and 
footsteps being now heaid on the stairs, they disperse suddenly 

By this time a cauiage has driven up to con\e> the bride to 
church, and Anne of number six prolonging the process of ‘ cleaning 
her door,’ has the satisfaction of beholding the biide and biides- 
maids, and the papa and mamma, huiry into the same and drive 
rapidly off Nor is this all, foi soon other carnages begin to airne 
with a posse of company all beautifully dressed, at whom she could 
stand and gaze for e\ er , but having something else to do, is com- 
pelled to take one last long look and shut the stieet-dooi 

And now the company ha\e gone down to breakfast, and tears 
have given place to smiles, for all the corks are out of the long- 
recked bottles, and their contents are disappearing rapidl} IMiss 
Emma’s papa is at the top of the table , Miss Emma’s mamma at 
the bottom , and beside the latter aie Miss Emma herself and hei 
husband, — admitted on all hands to be the handsomest and most 
interesting young couple ever known All down both sides of the 
table, too, are various young ladies, beautiful to see, and various 
young gentlemen who seem to think so , and there, in a post of 
honour, is an unmarried aunt of hliss Emma’s, reported to possess 
unheard-of riches, and to have expressed \ast testamentary inten- 
tions respecting her favourite niece and new nephew This lady 
has been very liberal and generous already, as the jewels worn by 
the bride abundantly testify, but that is nothing to what she means 
to do, or even to what she has done, for she put herself in close 
communication with the dressmaker three months ago, and prepared 
a wardrobe (wuth some articles worked by her own hands) fit foi a 
Princess People may call her an old maid, and so she may be, 
but she is neither cross nor ugly for all that, on the contrary, she 
is very cheerful and pleasant-lookmg, and very kind and tender- 
hearted wfflich is no matter of surprise except to those who yitld 
to popular prejudices without thinking wh}, and will never grow 
wiser and never know better 

Of all the company though, none aie more pleasant to behold or 
better pleased with themselves than two }Oung children, whof m 
honour of the dav, have seats among the guests Of these, one is 
a little fellow of six or eight years old, brother to the bride, — and 
'the other a girl of the same age, or something younger, whom he 
calls 'his wife’ The real biide and bridegroom are not more 
devoted than they he all love and attention, and she all blushes 
and fondness, toying with a little bouquet which he ga\e her this 
morning, and placing the scatteied rose-lea\es m her bosom with 
nature’s own coquettishness They have dreamt of each other in 
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then quiet dreams, these childien, and their little hearts have been 
nearly broken when the absent one has been dispraised in jest 
When will there come in after-life a passion so earnest, geneioiis, 
and true as theirs , what, even in its gentlest realities, can ha\e the 
giace and charm that hovei round such faiiy lovers ’ 

By this time the merriment and happiness of the feast have 
gamed their height, ceitam ominous looks begin to be exchanged 
between the biidesmaids, and somehow it gets whispered about 
that the carriage which is to take the young couple into the country 
has arrived Such members of the party as are most disposed to 
prolong its enjoyments, affect to consider this a false alarm, but it 
turns out too true, being speedily confirmed, fiist by the retirement 
of the biide and a select file of intimates who aie to prepaie hei 
foi the journey, and secondly by the withdrawal of the ladies 
geneially To this there ensues a particulaily awkwaid pause, in 
vhich eveiybody essays to be facetious, and nobody succeeds, 
at length the biidegroom makes a mysterious disappearance in 
obedience to some equally mysteiious signal , and the table is 
deserted 

Now, for at least six weeks last past it has been solemnly devised 
and settled that the young couple should go away in seciet, but 
they no soonei appear without the door than the diawing-room 
windows aie blocked up with ladies weaving their handkerchiefs and 
lissing their hands, and the dining-room panes wath gentlemen’s 
faces beaming farewell m every queer variety of its expression 
The hall and steps are cro^Yded with servants in white favouis, 
mixed up with particulai fiicnds and lelations who have darted out 
to say good-bye , and foiemost m the gioup aie the tiny loveis 
arm m aim, thinking, wuth fluttering hearts, what happiness it 
^^^ould be to dash away together in that gallant coach, and never 
part again 

The bride has barely time for one hurried glance at her old 
home, when the steps rattle, the door slams, the hoises clattei on 
the pavement, and they have left it far away 

A knot of w^omen servants still remain clustered m the hall, 
whispeiing among themselves, and there of couise is Anne from 
number six, Vv^o has made another escape on some plea or other, 
and been an adminng ^Yltness of the departuie There aie two 
points on which Anne expatiates over and o\er again, without the 
smallest appearance of fatigue or intending to leave off, one is, 
that she ‘never see m all her life such a — oh such a angel of a 
gentleman as Mi Haivey’ — and the othei, that she ‘can’t tell how^ 
It is, but It don’t seem a bit like a work-a-day, or a Sunday neither 
‘ — It’s all so unsettled and unregular ’ 






THE FORMAL COUPLE 


The foimal couple aie the most prim, cold, immovable, and un- 
satisfactory people on the face of the eaith Their faces, voices, 
dress, house, furmtuie, walk, and mannei, aie all the essence of 
formality, unielie'ved by one redeeming touch of frankness, hearti- 
ness, or natme 

Everything with the foimal couple lesolves itself into a mattei of 
form Ihey don’t call upon you on youi account, but their own , 
not to see how }ou are, but to show how they are it is not a 
ceremony to do honour to you, but to themselves, — not due to j oui 
position, but to theiis If one of a friend’s childien die, the formal 
couple aie as sure and punctual in sending to the house as the 
undeitaker , if a fiiend’s famil} be incieased, the monthly nuise is 
not moie attentive than they The foimal couple, in fact, jo} fully 
seize all occasions of testifying their good-breeding and piecise 
observance of the little usages of society, and for you, wdio are the 
means to this end, they caie as much as a man does for the tailor 
who has enabled him to cut a figure, or a woman for the milhnci 
who has assisted her to a conquest 

Having an extensive connexion among that kind of people who 
make acquaintances and eschew friends, the foimal gentleman 
attends fiom time to time a gieat many funeials, to which he is 
formally invited, and to which he formally goes, as returning a call 
for the last time Heie his deportment is of the most faultless 
description, he knows the exact pitch of voice it is piopei to 
assume, the sombre look he ought to wear, the melancholy tread 
which should be his gait for the day He is peifectly acquainted 
wuth all the dreary courtesies to be observed m a mourning-coach , 
knows when to sigh, and when to hide his nose in the white hand- 
kerchief, and looks into the grave and shakes his head when the 
ceremony is concluded, w ith the sad formality of a mute 

‘What kind of funeral wms it^’ sa}s the formal lady, when he 
returns nome ‘ Oh ’ ’ replies the formal gentleman, ‘ there never 
w^as such a gross and disgusting impiopriety , there w ere no 
feathers’ ^ No feathers ’’ cues the lady, as if on wings of black 
feathers dead people fly to Heaven, and, lacking them, they must 
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of necessity go elsewheie Her husband shakes his head^ and 
further adds, that they had seed-cake instead of plum-cake, and 
that It \\ as all hite w me ‘ All white w me ’ ’ exclaims his wife 
‘ Nothing but sheiry and madeira,’ says the husband ‘What * no 
port ? ’ ‘ Not a drop ’ No port, no plums, and no feathers * 

‘You will recollect, my dear,’ says the formal lady, in a voice of 
stately reproof, ‘that when we hist met this poor man who is now 
dead and gone, and he took that veiy strange course of addressing 
me at dinner without being previously introduced, I ventured to 
express my opinion that the family were quite ignorant of etiquette, 
and very imperfectly acquainted with the decencies of life You 
have now had a good opportunity of judging for yourself, and all 
I have to say is, that I trust you will never go to a funeral there 
again ’ ‘ My dear,’ replies the formal gentleman, ‘ I never will ’ 

So the mfoimal deceased is cut in hisgiave , and the formal couple, 
when they tell the story of the funeial, shake their heads, and 
wonder what some people’s feelings ate made of, and what their 
notions of propiiety can be * 

If the formal couple have a family (which they sometimes have), 
they are not children, but little, pale, sour, sharp-nosed men and 
women , and so exquisitely brought up, that they might be very 
old dwarfs for anything that appeareth to the contrary Indeed, 
they are so acquainted with forms and conventionalities, and con- 
duct themselves with such strict decorum, that to see the little girl 
break a looking-glass m some wild outbreak, or the little boy kick 
his parents, wmuld be to any visitor an unspeakable relief and 
consolation 

The formal couple are always stickleis for what is iigidly proper, 
and have a great readiness in detecting hidden impropriety of 
speech or thought, which by less sciupidous people would be wdiolly 
unsuspected Thus, if they pay a visit to the theatie, they sit all 
night m a perfect agony lest anything improper or immoral should 
proceed from the stage , and if anything should happen to be said 
which admits of a double construction, they never fail to take it 
up directly, and to express by their looks the great outrage which 
their feelings have sustained Perhaps this is their chief leason 
for absenting themselves almost entiiely horn places of public 
amusement They go sometimes to the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy , — but that is often more shocking than the stage itself, 
and the formal lady thinks that it really is high time Mr Etty w^as 
prosecuted and made a public example of 

We made one at a christening party not long since, where there 
were amongst the guests a formal couple, who suffered the acutest 
torture from certain jokes, incidental to such an occasion, cut — and 
very likely dried also — by one of the godfathers , a red-faced 
elderly gentleman, who, being highly populai with the lest of the 
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Compaii}, had it all his own and \\as in great spirits It 
at supper-lime that this gentleman came out in full force AVe — 

being, of a grave and quiet demeanour — had been chosen to escort 
the foim'al lady dovn-stairs, and, sitting beside her, had a fa\ourable 
opportunity of obsei\ing her emotions 

We have a shievd suspicion that, in the \eiy beginning, and m 
the first blush — literally the first blush— of the matter, the formal 
lady had not felt quite certain ^^hether the being present at such a 
ceiemony, and encouraging, as it weie, the public exhibition of a 
baby, was not an act involving some degiee of indelicacy and 
impiopiiety , but ceitam we are that vhen that bab}’s health was 
diunk, and allusions were made, by a gre)/ -headed gentleman pro- 
posing It, to the time when he had dandled in his arms the young 
Christian’s mother, — certain we are that then the formal lady took 
the alaim, and recoiled fiom the old gentleman as fiom a hoary 
profligate Still she bore it, she fanned heiself with an indignant 
an, but still she bore it A comic song w^as sung, involving a con- 
fession from some imaginary gentleman that he had kissed a female 
and yet the formal lady bore it But when at last, the health of 
the godfather before-mentioned being drunk, the godfather rose to 
return thanks, and in the course of his obseivations daikly hinted 
at babies }et unborn, and even contemplated the possibilit} of the 
subject of that festival having brotheis and sisters, the formal lady 
could enduie no more, but, bowing slightly round, and sweeping 
haughtily past the offender, left the room in tears, under the pro- 
tection of the formal gentleman 



THE LOVING COUPLE 


Tpierf cannot be a bettci practical illiistiation of the wise saw and 
ancient instance, that theie may be too much of a good thing, than 
IS piesented by a loving couple Undoubtedly it is meet and 
piopcr that tvo peisons "joined together in holy matiimony should 
be lo\ mg, and unquestionably it is pleasant to know and see that 
they are so , but there is a time for all things, and the couple who 
happen to be alwa}S in a loving state befoie company, aie well-mgh 
intoleiable 

And in taking up this position we would ha\e it distinctly imdei- 
stood that we do not seek alone the sympathy of bachelors, m 
wdiose objection to lo\ing couples we recognise inteiested motnes 
and pcisonal considerations We giant that to that unfortunate 
class of society theie may be something veiy irntating, tantalising, 
and pi evoking, in being compelled to witness those gentle cndeai- 
ments and chaste interchanges which to loving couples aie quite 
the oidinary business of life But wBile w^e lecognise the natmal 
chaiactei of the pitjudice to which these unhappy men aie subject, 
we can ncithci leceive their biassed evidence, nor address ouiself 
to their inflxmed and angered minds Dispassionate expeiience is 
our onl> guide , and in these moial essays we seek no less to reform 
hymeneal offendeis than to hold out a timely warning to all using 
couples, and even to those who have not yet set forth upon their 
pilgrimage towards the matrimonial market 

Let all couples, piesent or to come, therefore piofit by the 
example of Mr and Mrs Leaver, themselves a loving couple in 
the first degiee. 

Mr and Mis Leavei aie pronounced by Mrs Starling, a widow 
lady who lost her husband when she was young, and lost herself 
about the same time — foi by her own count she has nevei since 
grown five yeais older — to be a perfect model of w^edded felicity - 
* You would suppose,’ says the romantic lady, ‘ that they w^ere lovers 
only just now engaged Never was such happiness ’ They aie so 
tendei, so affectionate, so attached to each other, so enamoiiied, 
that positively nothing can be more charming ' ’ 

‘ Augusta, my soul,’ says Mr Leaver ‘ Augustus, my life,’ replies 
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Mrs Leaver ^ Smg some little ballad, dailing,’ quoth Mi Leaver 
‘ I couldn’t, indeed, dearest,’ i etui ns Mrs Leaver ‘ Do, my do^e,’ 
says Ml Leaver. ‘ I couldn’t possibly, my lo\e,’ leplies Mis 
Leaver, ^ and it’s \ery naughty of you to ask me’ ‘Naught}, 
darling cues Mr Lea\er ‘Yes, veiy naughty, and veiy cruel,’ 
returns Mis Lea\er, ‘ foi you know I ha\e a soie thioat, and that 
to sing vould gi\e me gieat pain You’re a monstei, and I hate 
you Go avay>’ Mis Lea\ei has said ‘go a^^ay,’ because Mi 
Lea\er has tapped her under the chin Mr Lea\er not doing as he 
is bid, but on the contiar}, sitting dov^n beside hei, Mis Lea\ei 
slaps Mr Leader, and Mr Lea\er in letuin slaps Mis Lea\ei, 
and it being now time foi all persons present to look the other v a} , 
they look the othei way, and hear a stili small sound as of kissing, 
at which Mrs Starling is thoioughly enraptured, and nhispers her 
neighbour that if all married couples vere like that, what a hea\en 
this eaith vould be ’ 

The losing couple are at home \\ hen this occuis, and ma}be only 
thiee or four friends aie piesent, but, unaccustomed to rescue 
upon this inteiestmg point, they aie pretty much the same abioad 
Indeed upon some occasions, such as a pic-nic oi a vatei -party, 
their lovingness is even more de’^ eloped, as \^e had an oppoitumty 
last siimmei of obseumg in person 

There was a great vater-paity made up to go to T\Mckenham 
and dine, and afterwards dance in an empty 'villa by the inei-side, 
hiied evpiessly for the purpose Mi and Mis Lea'^er weie of the 
company, and it 'v\as oui fortune to have a seat m the same boat, 
which was an eight-oared galley, manned by amateuis, with a blue 
stuped awning of the same pattern as then Guernsey shuts, and a 
dingy red flag of the same shade as the whiskers of the stioke oai 
A covsw^am being appointed, and all othei matters adjusted, the 
eight gentlemen threw themselves into stiong paro\ysms, and pulled 
up with the tide, stimulated by the compassionate remarks of the 
ladies, who one and all evclaimed, that it seemed an immense exei- 
tion— as indeed it did At first we raced the other boat, which 
came alongside m gallant style , but this being found an unpleasant 
amusement, as giving rise to a gieat quantity of splashing, and 
lendeiing the cold pies and other viands \eiy moist, it was unani- 
mously voted down, and we weie sufFeied to shoot a-hcad, whil^the 
second boat followed ingloiiously m oui wake 

It was at this time that we first lecognised Mr Leavei. Theie 
uvere two fiiemen-watermen in the boat, l}ing by until somebody 
was exhausted, and one of them, who had taken upon himself the 
direction of affairs, was heard to ciy in a giuff voice, ‘ Pull awa}^, 
number two — give it her, number two — take a longer reach, numhei 
two— now, number two, sii, think }ou’ie winning a boat’ The 
greater part of the company had no doubt begun to wonder which 
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of the stuped Guernseys it might be that stood in need of such 
encouragement, when a stifled shriek from Mrs Leaver confirmed 
the doubtful and informed the ignorant , and Mr Leaver, still 
fuither disguised in a stiaw hat and no neckcloth, was observed to 
be in a fearful peispiiation, and failing visibly Nor was the general 
consternation diminished at this instant by the same gentleman (m 
the peiformance of an accidental aquatic feat, teimed ‘ catching a 
crab ') plunging suddenly backward, and displaying nothing of him- 
self to the company, but two violently stingglmg legs Mrs Leaver 
shrieked again several times, and ciied piteously — ‘ Is he dead ^ 
Tell me the worst Is he dead>’ 

Now, a moment’s reflection might have convinced the loving wife, 
that unless hei husband w^ere endowed with some most surprising 
powers of muscular action, he nevei could be dead while he kicked 
so hard, but still Mis Leaver ciied, ‘Is he dead^ is he dead>’ 
and still everybody else cued — ‘ No, no, no,* until such time as 
Mr Leaver was replaced in a sitting posture, and his oar (which 
had been going thiough all kinds of wiong-headed peifoimances 
on its own account) w^as once more put in his hand, by the exei- 
tions of the two tiiemen-wmtermen Mr Leaver then exclaimed, 

‘ Augustus, my child, come to me , * and Mr Leaver said, ‘ Augusta, 
my love, compose yourself, I am not injured ’ But Mis Leaver 
cried again more piteously than before, ‘ Augustus, my child, come 
to me,’ and now the company generally, who seemed to be appie- 
htnsive that if Mr Leaver remained wheie he was, he might con- 
tnbute more than his propei share towards the drowning of the 
paity, disinterestedly took part with Mis Leaver, and said he really 
ought to go, and that he was not stiong enough for such violent 
exercise, and ought nevei to have undei taken it Reluctantly, Mr. 
Leaver went, and laid himself down at hlrs Leaver’s feet, and Mis 
Leaver stooping over him, said, ‘Oh Augustus, how could you 
teiiify me so^ ’ and Mi Leaver said, ‘ Augusta, my sweet, I never 
meant to terrify you,’ and Mrs Leaver said, ‘You are faint, my 
deal and Mr Leaver said, ‘ I am lather so, my love / and they 
w^ere very loving indeed under Mrs Leaver’s veil, until at length 
Ml Leaver came forth again, and pleasantly asked if he had not 
heard something said about bottled stout and sandwiches 

]y^rs Stalling, wdio w^as one of the party, was perfectly delighted 
wuth this scene, and frequently murmured half-aside, ‘ What a loving 
couple you are ' ’ or ‘ How delightful it is to see man and wife so 
happy together > ’ To us she was quite poetical, (for we are a kinck 
of cousins,) observing that hearts beating in unison like that made 
life a paradise of sw^eets , and that w^hen kindred creatures w^ere 
drawn together by sympathies so fine and delicate, what more 
than mortal happiness did not our souls partake ’ To all this we 
answered ‘ Certainly,’ or ‘ Very true,’ or merely sighed, as the case 
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might be At eveiy new act of the loving couple, the widow’s 
admiration hioke out afresh^ and ^\hen Mrs Leaver -would not 
permit<rMx Leaver to keep his hat off, lest the sun should strike to 
his head, and give him a brain fever, Mrs Starling actually shed 
teais, and said it reminded her of Adam and Eve 

The loving couple were thus loving all the way to Twickenham, 
but w^hen we arrived there (by which time the amateur crew looked 
very thiisty and vicious) they weie more playful than ever, for 
Mrs Leaver threw stones at Mr Leaver, and Mr Leaver ran after 
Mis Leavei on the grass, in a most innocent and enchanting 
manner At dinner, too, Mr Leaver loould steal Mrs Leaver’s 
tongue, and Mrs Leaver would retaliate upon Mr Leaver’s fowl, 
and when Mrs Leaver was going to take some lobster salad, Mr 
Leaver wouldn’t let hei have any, saying that it made hei ill, and 
she was alwa}s sorry for it afterw^ards, which afforded Airs Leaver 
an opportunity of pretending to be cross, and showing many other 
prettinesses But this w as merely the smiling surface of their lov es, 
not the mighty depths of the stream, down to which the company, 
to say the truth, dived rather unexpectedly, from the following 
accident It chanced that Mr Leaver took upon himself to pro- 
pose the bachelors who had first oiiginated the notion of that 
entertainment, in doing which, he affected to regret that he 
no longer of their body himself, and pretended grievously to lament 
his fallen state This Airs Leaver’s feelings could not brook, even 
in jest, and consequently, exclaiming aloud, ‘ He lov es me not, he 
loves me not’’ she fell in a veiy pitiable state into the arms of 
Mrs Starling, and, directly becoming insensible, was conve}ed 
by that lady and her husband into another room Presently 
Mr Leavei came running back to know if there was a medical 
gentleman in company, and as there w^as, (m what company is 
there not^) both Air Leaver and the medical gentleman hurried 
away together 

The medical gentleman was the fiist who returned, and among 
his intimate friends he was observed to laugh and wink, and look 
as unmedical as might be /but when Mi Leaver came back he 
was veiy solemn, and in answer to all inquiiies, shook his head, 
and remarked that Augusta was far too sensitive to be tnfled with 
—an opinion which the widow subsequently confiimed ImdijiMg 
that she w^as in no imminent peiil, however, the rest of the paity 
betook themselves to dancing on the gieen, and very merry and 
happy they were, and a vast quantity of flirtation there was, the 
last ciicumstance being no doubt attributable, paitly to the fineness 
of the weather, and paitly to the localit}, which is well known to 
be favourable to all harmless lecieations 

In the bustle of the scene, Mr and Mis Leaver stole down to 
the boat, and disposed themselves under the awning, Airs Leavei 
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leclining hei head upon Mr Leaver’s shoulder, and Mr Leaver 
grasping her hand vith great fervoui, and looking in her face fiom 
time to time ^Mth a melancholy and sympathetic aspect The 
widow sat apart, feigning to be occupied with a book, but stealthily 
obseivmg them from behind her fan ^ and the two firemen-watei- 
men, smoking their pipes on the bank hard by, nudged each other, 
and gunned in enjoyment of the joke Very few of the party 
missed the loving couple , and the few who did, heaitily congratu- 
lated each other on then disappeaiaiice. 



THE CONTRADICTORY COUPLE 


One would suppose that t\^o people ^\ho aie to pass their ^^hole 
lives togethei, and must necessarily be \ery often alone vith each 
othei, could find little pleasuie in mutual contradiction^ and }et 
what is more common than a contiadictory couple ^ 

The contradictory couple agiee in nothing but contradiction 
They letuin home from Mis Bluebottle’s dinner-paity, each in 
an opposite corner of the coach, and do not exchange a syllabic 
until they ha\e been sealed foi at least twenty minutes by the 
fiieside at home, when the gentleman, laising his eyes from the 
stOA e, all at once breaks silence 
‘What a \eiy e ^tiaordmaiy thing it is,’ sa\s he, ‘that }oii 
contiadict, Charlotte ’’ ‘/contiadict ’ ’ cries the lady, ‘ but that’s 
just like }0u’ ‘What’s like me^’ sa}s the gentleman sharply 
‘ Saying that I contiadict you,’ leplies the lady ‘ Do }ou mean to 
say that you do not contiadict me letoits the gentleman , ‘ do you 
mean to say that you ha\e not been contiadicting me the whole of 
this day^ Do you mean to tell me now, that 50U ha\e not^’ ‘I 
mean to tell >ou nothing of the kind,’ icplies the lady quietly^ 
‘ when }ou aie wiong, of couise I shall contradict you ’ 

During this dialogue the gentleman has been taking his biandy- 
and-water on one side of the fiie, and the lady, with her dressing- 
case on the table, has been cuiling her haii on the other She now 
lets dowm hei back haii,and proceeds to biush it, preserving at the 
same time an an of conscious rectitude and suffering \irtue, which 
IS intended to exaspeiate the gentleman — and does so 

‘I do believe,’ he sa}s, taking the spoon out of his glass, and 
tossing it on the table, ‘that of all the obstinate, positne, w long- 
headed cieatuies that were ever born, }'Ou aie the most so, 
Charlotte ’ ‘ Certainly, certainly, have it } 0111 ow n w ay, pray 

You see how’' much 1 contradict you,’ lejoins the lady ‘ Of 
comse, you didn’t contiadict me at dinner-time — oh no, not you ' ’ 
says the gentleman ‘Yes, I did,’ says the lady ‘Oh, you did,’ 
dies the gentleman, ‘5/Ou admit that>’ ‘If you call that con- 
tiadiction, I do,’ the lady answers, ‘and I say again, Edwaid, that 
when I know you are wiong, I wtII contradict you I am not your 
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slave ’ * Not my slave > ’ repeats the gentleman bitterly ^ ^ and }ou 

still mean to say that m the Blackburns’ new house there are not 
more than fouiteen doors, including the door of the wine-oellar t ’ 

‘ I mean to say,’ retorts the lady, beating time with her hair-brush 
on the palm of her hand, ‘that in that house there are fourteen 
doois and no more ’ ‘Well then — ’ cries the gentleman, rising m 
despair, and pacing the room with rapid strides ‘ By G — , this is 
enough to destioy a man’s intellect, and drive him mad ! ’ 

By and by the gentleman comes-to a little, and passing his hand 
gloomily acioss his foiehead, reseats himself m his former chair 
1 hcie IS a long silence, and this time the lady begins ‘ I appealed 
to Mr Jenkins, who sat next to me on the sofa m the drawing- 
room dining tea — ’ ‘Morgan, you mean,’ interrupts the gentle- 
man ‘ I do not mean anything of the kind,’ answers the lady 
‘ Now, by all that is aggiavating and impossible to bear,’ cries the 
gentleman, clenching his hands and looking upwards m agony, 

‘ she is going to insist upon it that Morgan is Jenkins ' ’ ‘Do you 
take me foi a peifect fooP’ exclaims the lady, ‘do you suppose 
I don’t know the one from the other? Do you suppose I don’t 
know that the man m the blue coat was Mr Jenkins?’ ‘Jenkins 
in a blue coat ’ ’ cues the gentleman with a groan , ‘ Jenkins in a 
blue coat ’ a man who would suffer death rather than weai any- 
thing but blown ‘Do you daie to chaige me with telling an 
untiulh^’ demands the lady, bui sting into tears ‘I charge you, 
ma’am,’ letorts the gentleman, starting up, ‘with being a monster 
of contiadiction, a monster of aggravation, a — a — a — Jenkins in 
a blue coat ’ — vhat have I done that I should be doomed to hear 
such statements ’ ’ 

Expressing himself with great scoin and anguish, the gentleman 
takes up his candle and stalks off to bed, where feigning to be fast 
asleep when the lady comes up-staiis di owned in tears, murmuring 
lamentations over her hard fate and indistinct intentions of con- 
sulting her brothers, he undeigoes the seciet toiture of heaimg her 
exclaim between whiles, ‘ I knoi\ there aie only fourteen doors m 
the house, I know it w^as Mr Jenkins, I know he had a blue coat 
on, and I would say it as positively as I do now, if they w^ere the 
last words I had to speak ^ ’ 

^f the contiadictory couple aie blessed with children, they are 
not the less contradictory on that account Master James and 
Miss Charlotte present themselves after dinner, and being in perfect 
good humour, and finding their parents in the same amiable state-, 
augur from these appearances half a glass of wine a-piece and 
other extraordinary indulgences But unfortunately Master James, 
growing talkative upon such prospects, asks his mamma how tall 
Mrs Parsons is, and whether she is not six feet high , to which his 
mamma replies, ‘ Yes, she should think she was, foi Mrs Parsons 
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IS a very tall lady indeed ^ quite a giantess ’ ^ For Hea\eiTs sake, 

Charlotte,’ cries her husband, ‘do not tell the child such pie- 
posteroqs nonsense Six feet high » ’ ‘ Well,’ leplies the lady, 

‘surely I may be permitted to ha\e an opinion , my opinion is, 
that she is six feet high — at least six feet’ ‘Now you knov, 
Charlotte,’ letoits the gentleman sternly, ‘ that that is 7 iot your 
opinion — that you ha-v e no such idea — and that } ou only say this 
for the sake of contradiction ’ ‘ You are exceedingly polite,’ his 

wife replies , ‘ to be wrong about such a paltiy question as any- 
body’s height, would be no great ciime , but I sa} again, that I 

believe Mrs Paisons to be six feet — moie than six feet , nay, I 

believe you know her to be full six feet, and only say she is not, 

because I say she is ’ 1 his taunt disposes the gentleman to become 

vfolent, but he checks himself, and is content to muttei, m a 
haughty tone, ‘ Six feet — ha ^ ha * Mrs Parsons six feet 1 ’ and the 
lady answers, ‘Yes, six feet I am sure I am glad }OU are amused, 
and I’ll say it again — six feet ’ Thus the subject graduall> drops 
off, and the contradiction begins to be forgotten, vhen Mastei 
James, ^\lth some undefined notion of making himself agreeable, 
and putting things to rights again, unfortunately asks his mamma 
what the moon’s made of, vhich gives her occasion to say that 
he had better not ask her, foi she is ah\a}s \^rong and ne\er can 
be right , that he only exposes her to contiadiction by asking any 
question of her, and that he had better ask his papa, nho is 
infallible, and never can be wrong Papa, smarting under this 
attack, gives a terrible pull at the bell, and sa}s, that if the comer- 
sation IS to proceed in this way, the children had better be remoxed 
Removed they are, after a few tears and many struggles , and Pa 
having looked at Ma sldel^ays for a minute or Uo, with a baleful 
eye, draws his pocket-handkerchief over his face, and composes 
himself for his after-dinner nap 

The friends of the contradictory couple often deplore their 
frequent disputes, though they rather make light of them at the 
same time observing, that there is no doubt they are \ ery much 
attached to each other, and that they never quarrel except about 
trifles But neither the friends of the contradictory couple, nor the 
contiadictory couple themselxes, reflect, that as the most stupendous 
objects in nature are but vast collections of minute particles, soChe 
slightest and least considered trifles make up the sum of human 
happiness or misery, 



THE COUPLE WHO DOTE UPON 
THEIR CHILDREN 


The couple ^\ho dote upon then childien have usually a gieat 
many of them si\ or eight at least Ihe childien aie either the 
healthiest in all the ^^olidJ or the most unfortunate m existence In 
eithei case, they are equally the theme of their doting parents, and 
equally a souice of mental anguish and irritation to their doting 
parents’ friends 

The couple who dote upon then childien recognise no dates but 
those connected w ith their births, accidents, illnesses, or remaikable 
deeds They keep a mental almanack with a vast numbci of 
innocents’-days, all m red letteis They recollect the last coro- 
nation, because on that day little Tom fell down the kitchen stairs , 
the anniveisary of the Gunpowder Plot, because it was on the fifth 
of Novembei that Ned asked whether wooden legs were made in 
heaven and cocked hats grew in gaidens Mrs Whiffler wall never 
cease to recollect the last day of the old } ear as long as she lives, 
for it was on that day that the baby had the four led spots on its 
nose which they took foi measles nor Christmas-day, for tw^enty- 
one da}s aftei Chnstmas-day the twuns were born, nor Good 
Friday, for it was on a Good Friday that she was fiightencd by the 
donkey-cait when she was m the family w^ay with Geoigiana The 
movable feasts have no motion for Mr and Mrs Whifflci, but 
remain pinned dowui tight and fast to the shouldeis of some small 
child, from whom they can never be separated any more Time 
was made, according to then creed, not for slaves but for giils and 
bo^fe, the restless sands m his glass aie but little childien at play 

As we have already intimated, the children of this couple can 
know no medium They are either piodigies of good health or 
prodigies of bad health , whatever they are, they must be prodigies^ 
Mr'' Whifflei must have to describe at his office such excruciating 
agonies constantly undergone by his eldest boy, as nobody else’s 
eldest boy ever undeiwent, or he must be able to declaie that 
there never was a child endowed with such amazing health, such 
an indomitable constitution, and such a cast-iron frame, as his 
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child His children must be, in some respect oj othei, abo\e and 
beyond the childien of all other people To such an extent is this 
feeliiig tpushed, that we \\ere once slightly acquainted \\ith a lady 
and gentleman A\ho cairied then heads so high and became so 
proud after their youngest child fell out of a two-pair-of-staiis windo\^ 
without huiting himself much, that the greatei pait of then friends 
were obliged to forego their acquaintance But peihaps this may 
be an extreme case, and one not justly entitled to be consideicd as 
a piecedent of general application 

If a fiiend happen to dine in a friendly w^ay with one of these 
couples who dote upon their childien, it is neaily impossible for 
him to dnert the con\ersation fiom their favourite topic E\ery- 
thing reminds Mr Whiffler of Ned, or Mrs Whiffler of Maiy Anne, 
or of the time before Ned was born, or the time before Mary Anne 
was thought of Ihe slightest remark, however harmless in itself, 
will awaken slumbering recollections of the twins It is impossible 
to steer cleai of them They w ill come uppermost, let the poor 
man do what he may Ned has been known to be lost sight of for 
half an hour, Dick has been foigotten, the name of Maiy Anne 
has not been mentioned, but the twins will out Nothing can keep 
down the twins 

‘It’s a ^ely extiaordinaiy thing, Saunders,’ sa}s Mr Whiffler to 
the \isitoi, ‘ but — you ha\e seen our little babies, the — the — twms^’ 
The friend’s heait sinks within him as he answeis, ‘ Oh, — often ’ 
‘Your talking of the P}ramids,’ sa}s hlr Whifflei, quite as a matter 
of course,’ ‘reminds me of the twins It’s a \ery extraordinary 
thing about those babies — what colour should you say their eyes 
were^’ ‘Upon my wwd,’ the fiiend stammers, ‘I hardly know 
how to answer’ — the fact being, that except as the fiiend does not 
remembei to have heaid of any departure from the ordinal y course 
of natuie in the instance of these twins, they might ha\e no eyes 
at all for aught he has observed to the contiaiy ‘You wouldn’t 
say they were led, I suppose^’ says Mr Yhiffler The friend 
hesitates, and rather thinks they aie, but inferring from the expies- 
Sion of Mr Whifflei ’s face that red is not the colour, smiles with 
some confidence, and says, ‘No, no’ ^ely different from that’ 
‘What should you say to blue^’ sa}s Mi Whiffler The fiiend 
glances at him, and obser\ing a different expression m his iice, 
ventures to say, ‘I should say they blue — a decided blue’ 

‘ To be sure ’ ’ cries hir Whiffler, tiiumphantly, ‘ I knew^ you woffld ’ 
'But what should you say if I was to tell you that the bo}’s e}es aie 
blue and the giil’s hazel, eh^’ ‘Impossible’’ exclaims the friend, 
not at all knowing why it should be impossible ‘A fact, not- 
withstanding,’ cries Mr Whiffler, ‘and let me tell }ou, Saundeis, 
t/iafs not a common thing m tw ins, or a circumstance that 11 happen 
e\ ery day ’ 
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In this dialogue Mrs Whiffler, as being deeply responsible for 
the twins, then cuarms and singularities, has taken no share , but 
she now i elates, m bioken English, a witticism of little^ Bick’s 
beaiing upon the subject just discussed, which delights Mi Whiffler 
beyond measure, and causes him to declare that he would have 
swoin that was Dick’s if he had heard it any^\here Then he 
requests that Mis Whiffler will tell Saunders ^^hat Tom said about 
mad bulls , and Mrs Whiffler relating the anecdote, a discussion 
ensues upon the diffeient charactei of Tom’s wit and Dick’s wit, 
fiom ^\hlch It appears that Dick’s humour is of a lively tuin, while 
Tom’s style is the dry and caustic This discussion being enlivened 
by vaiious illustiations, lasts a long time, and is only stopped by 
hiis Whifflei instructing the footman to iing the nuisery bell, as 
the children were piomised that they should come down and taste 
the pudding 

The fiiuid turns pale when this order is given, and paler still 
when It is follo^^ed up by a great pattering on the staircase, (not 
unlike the sound of ram upon a skylight,) a violent bursting open 
of the dining-ioomdoor, and the tumultuous appeal ance of six small 
children, closely succeeded by a strong nursery-maid with a twin 
in each aim As the whole eight are screaming, shouting, or 
kicking — some influenced by a ravenous appetite, some by a horror 
of the stianger, and some by a conflict of the two feelings — a pretty 
long space elapses befoie all their heads can be ranged round the 
table and anything like ordei restored, in bringing about which 
happy state of things both the nurse and footman are severely 
sciatchcd At length Mis Whiffler is heard to say, ‘ Mi Saunders, 
shall I give you some pudding A breathless silence ensues, and 
sixteen small eyes are fixed upon the guest m expectation of his 
reply A wild shout of joy proclaims that he has said ‘ No, thank 
you ’ Spoons aie waved m the air, legs appear above the table- 
cloth m uncontrollable ecstasy, and eighty short fingers dabble in 
damson syrup 

While the pudding is being disposed of, Mi and Mis Whifflei 
look on wuth beaming countenances, and Mi Whiffler nudgmg his 
friend Saunders, begs him to take notice of Tom’s eyes, or Dick’s 
chin, or Ned’s nose, or Mary Anne’s hair, or Emily’s figure, or 
litlU Bob’s cahes, oi Fanny’s mouth, or Carry’s head, as the case 
may be "Whatevei the attention of Mr Saunders is called to, Mi 
Saunders admires of course, though he is rather confused about 
the sex of the youngest branches and looks at the wiong children, 
turning to a giil wfflen Mr Whiffler diiects his attention to a boy, 
and falling into raptuies with a boy when he ought to be enchanted 
with a gill Then the dessert comes, and there is a \ast deal ot 
sciambhng after fruit, and sudden spiiting forth of juice out of 
tight oranges into infant eyes, and much screeching and wailing in 
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consequence At length it becomes time foi Mis. Whiffler to letiie, 
and all the childien aie by foice of aims compellld to kiss and lo\e 
Mr Saunders before going up-stairs, except lorn, ^\ho, lying on his 
back in the hall, pioclaims that Mr Saundeis Us a naughty beast ^ ^ 
and Dickj i\ho having drunk his father’s vine vhen he was looking 
another way, is found to be intoxicated and is earned out, \eiy 
limp and helpless 

Mr Whifflei and his fiiend are left alone together, but Mr 
Whitfler’s thoughts are still with his family, if his family aie not 
wuth him ' Saunders,’ says he, after a shoit silence, ' if you please, 
we’ll drink Mis Whiffler and the childien’ Mr Saunders feels 
this to be a reproach against himself for not proposing the same 
sentiment, and drinks it m some confusion UA.ht’ Mr Whifhei 
sighs, Uhese childien, Saundeis, make one quite an old man’ 
Ml Saundeis thinks that if they weie his, they would make him 
a \ery old man, but he says nothing ‘And }et,’ pursues Mr 
Whifflei, ‘what can equal domestic happiness^ what can equal the 
engiging ways of children f Saundeis, wffly don’t jw/j get maiiied^ ’ 
Now, this IS an embanas&ing question, because Mi Saundeis has 
been thinking that if he had at any time entertained matrimonial 
designs, the re\ elation of that day would suiely ha\e louted them 
foi ei ‘I am glad, how e\ ei ,’ sa} s Eli \\ hifflei , ‘ that } ou a 7 c 
a bachelor, — glad on one account, Saundeis, a selfish one, I admit 
Will you do Mis Mhiffler and imself a fa\oiu^’ kir Saundeis 
IS surprised — e\idently suipiised, but he replies, ‘with the greatest 
pleasure’ ‘Then, will }ou, Saundeis,’ sa}s Mr Mhifflei, in an 
impressne mannei, ‘will you cement and consolidate oui friendship 
by coming into the family (so to speak) as a godfather > ’ ‘I shall 
be pioud and delighted,’ replies Mi Saundeis ‘which of the 
childien is it^ really, I thought they were all christened, 01 — ’ 
‘Saundeis,’ Mi Whiffler interposes, ‘they a^e all christened, you 
aie right The fact is, that Mis Whiffler is — in shoit, we expect 
another ’ ‘Not a ninth >’ cues the friend, all aghast at the idea, 
‘Yes, Saunders,’ rejoins kli YhifHer, solemnly, ‘a ninth Did we 
dunk Mis Whifiler’s health^ Let us drink it again, Saundeis, and 
wish her well o\ei it ’ ’ 

Doctor Johnson used to tell a stoi} of a man who had but one 
idea, which w^as a wrong one The couple who dote upon Ijien 
children aie in the same piedicament at home or abroad, at all 
times, and m all places, their thoughts aie bound up in this one 
subject, and ha\e no sphere beyond The} iclate the cleiei things 
their ofispiing say 01 do, and weary eveiy company with t4ieir 
prolixity and absuidity Ivli Whiffler takes a faend b} the button 
at a street corner on a windy day to tell him a bo 7 i mot of his 
youngest boy’s, and Mrs Whiffler, calling to see a sick acquaint- 
ance, entertains her with a cheerful account of all hei own past 
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suffenngs and present e\pectations In such cases the sms of the 
fathers indeed deljcend upon the children; for people soon come 
to regard them as predestined little bores The couple who^dote 
upon their children cannot be said to be actuated by a general love 
for these engaging little people (which would be a great excuse); 
foi they are apt to underrate and entertain a jealousy of any 
children but their own If they examined then own hearts, they 
would, peihaps, find at the bottom of all this, more self-love and 
egotism than they think of Self-love and egotism aie bad qualities, 
of which the uniestiained exhibition, though it may be sometimes 
amusing, nevei fails to be weaiisome and unpleasant Couples 
who dote upon then childien, therefoic, are best avoided. 



THE COOL COUPLE 


There is an old-fashioned eather-glass repiesenting a house with 
two doonvays, in one of which is the figuie of a gentleman, in the 
other the hguie of a lady When the weather is to be fine the lady 
comes out and the gentleman goes when wet, the gentleman 
comes out and the lady goes in They never seek each other’s 
society, aie never ele-vated and depiessed by the same cause, and 
have nothing m common The} are the model of a cool couple, 
except that theie is something of politeness and consideiation about 
the behaviour of the gentleman m the weather-glass, in which, 
neithei of the cool couple can be said to participate 

The cool couple aie seldom alone together, and when they aie, 
nothing can exceed their apathy and dulness the gentleman being 
foi the most pait drowsy, and the lady silent If they enter into 
conversation, it is usually of an ironical or recriminatory nature 
Thus, w'hen the gentleman has indulged in a -very long yawm and 
settled himself moie snugly in his easy-chaii, the lady will peihaps 
remark, ‘ Well, I am sure, Chailes f I hope you’re comfoi table ’ 
To which the gentleman replies, ‘ Oh yes, he’s quite comfoitable — 
quite’ ^ There aie not many mairied men, I hope,’ returns the 
lady, Svho seek comfoi t in such selfish giatifications as you do’ 
‘ Nor many wives who seek comfort in such selfish gratifications as 
yoit do, I hope,’ retorts the gentleman ‘ Whose fault is that ? ’ 
demands the lady The gentleman becoming more sleepy, returns 
no answer ‘ Whose fault is that>’ the lady repeats Ihe gentle- 
man still returning no answ^er, she goes on to say that she belie\es 
there never was m all this w^orld an} body so attached to her home, 
so thoroughly domestic, so unwulling to seek a moment’s gratifica- 
tion or pleasure beyond her own fireside as she God know^ that 
before she was married she nevei thought or dieamt of such a 
thing , and she lemembers that her poor papa used to say again 
* and again, almost e\ery day of his life, ‘Oh, my dear Louisa, if 
y^ou only marry a man who understands you, and takes the trouble 
to consider your happiness and accommodate himself a very little 
to your disposition, what a treasure he wall find m you ' ’ She 
supposes her papa knew what her disposition w^as — ^he had known 
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hex long enough — he ought to ha\e been acquainted \Mth it, but 
what can she do If her home is always dull and lonely, and her 
husband is always absent and finds no pleasure in her society,, she 
IS natmally sometimes driven (seldom enough, she is sure) to seek 
a little lecreation elsewhere , she is not expected to pine and mrne 
to death, she hopes ‘ Then come, Louisa,’ says the gentleman, 
waking up as suddenly as he fell asleep, ‘ stop at home this evening, 
and so will I ’ ‘I should be sorry to suppose, Charles, that you 
took a pleasure in aggravating me,’ replies the lady , ^ but you know 
as well as I do that I am particularly engaged to Mrs Mortimer, 
and that it w^ould be an act of the grossest rudeness and ill-breed- 
ing, after accepting a seat in her bo\ and pi eventing her fiom 
inviting anybody else, not to go ’ ‘ Ah ’ there it is ' ’ says the 
gentleman, shiuggmg his shoulders, ‘ I knew that peifectly well 
1 kneiY you couldn’t devote an evening to your own home Now 
all I have to say, Louisa, is this — recollect that / was quite willing 
to stay at home, and that it’s no fault of mine we are not oftenei 
together ’ 

With that the gentleman goes aw^ay to keep an old appointment 
at his club, and the lady huiries off to dress for Mrs Mortimer’s, 
and neither thinks of the other until by some odd chance they find 
themselves alone again 

But it must not be supposed that the cool couple are habitually 
a quail elsome one Quite the contrary These diffeiences aie 
only occasions for a little self-excuse, — nothing more In general 
they are as easy and caieless, and dispute as seldom, as any common 
acctuaintances may, for it is neithei worth then while to put each 
other out of the w ay, nor to ruffle themselves 

When they meet m society, the cool couple are the best-bred 
people m existence The lady is seated in a corner among a little 
knot of lady fi lends, one of whom exclaims, ‘ Why, I vow and 
declaie there is your husband, my deal ' ’ ‘ Whose ^ — mine ? ’ she 

says, carelessly ‘ Ay, youis, and coming this w^ay too ’ ‘ How 
very odd ’ ’ says the lady, in a languid tone, ‘ I thought he had 
been at Dovei ’ Ihe gentleman coming up, and speaking to all 
the other ladies and nodding slightly to his wife, it turns out that 
he has been at Dovei, and has just now returned ‘ What a strange 
cieature you are ' ’ cues his wufe, ‘ and what on earth brought you 
heie,""! wondei ^ M came to look after you, of com rejoins hei 
husband This is so pleasant a jest that the lad> is mightily amused, 
as are all the other ladies similarly situated who are wuthin hearing , 
and \yhile they aie enjoying it to the full, the gentleman nods again, 
turns upon his heel, and saunteis away 

There are times, how^ever, w^hen his company is not so agreeable, 
though equally unexpected , such as wdien the lady has invited one 
or two particular friends to tea and scandal, and he happens to 
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come home in the very midst of their diversion It is a bundled 
chances to one that he remains in the house hal| an hour, but the 
lady .is^ rathei distuibed by the intiusion, notwithstanding, and 
leasons within herself — ‘ I am sure I never interfere with him, and 
why should he interfere with me^ It can scarcely be accidental, 
It never happens that I ha\e a particular reason for not wishing 
him to come home, but he ahvays comes It’s very provoking and 
tiresome, and I am sine when he leaves me so much alone foi his 
own pleasure, the least he could do wmuld be to do as much foi 
mine’ Observing what passes m her mind, the gentleman, who 
has come home for his own accommodation, makes a merit of it 
with himself, ai rives at the conclusion that it is the \ery last place 
m which he can hope to be comfortable, and determines, as he 
tfikes up his hat and cane, never to be so 'virtuous again 

Thus a great many cool couples go on until they are cold couples, 
and the giave has closed o\ei their folly and mdifterence Loss of 
name, station, character, life itself, has ensued from causes as slight 
as these, before now , and when gossips tell such tales, and aggravate 
their deformities, they elevate then hands and eyebrows, and call 
each other to witness what a cool couple Mi and IMrs So-and-so 
ahva} s w^ere, e\ en m the best of times 
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'Ihe plausible couple have many titles They aie ^a delightful 
couple,’ an ‘ affectionate couple,’ ‘ a most agieeable couple, ‘ a good- 
heaited couple,’ and ‘ the best-natured couple in existence ’ Thp 
tiuth IS, that tlie plausible couple aie people of the woild, and 
either the way of pleasing the woild has giown much easier than it 
-was in the days of the old man and his ass, or the old man was but 
a bad hand at it, and knew veiy little of the tiade 

‘ But IS it leally possible to please the ^\olld ’ ’ says some doubt- 
ing icadei It IS indeed Nay, it is not only very possible, but 
very easy The ways are crooked, and sometimes foul and low 
^Vhat then ^ A man need but crawl upon his hands and knees, 
know when to close his e}es and when his eais, when to stoop and 
when to stand upright , and if by the world is meant that atom of 
It ill which he moves himself, he shall please it, never fear 

Now, It will be readily seen, that if a plausible man or wmman 
have an easy means of pleasing the world by an adaptation of self 
to all its twistings and twanings, a plausible man and wmman, oi, in 
other w^oids, a plausible couple, playing into each other’s hands, 
and acting in conceit, have a manifest advantage Hence it is that 
plausible couples scarcely ever fail of success on a pretty large 
scale , and hence it is that if the reader, laying down this unwieldy 
volume at the next full stop, will have the goodness to review his or 
her circle of acquaintance, and to search particularly for some man 
and wife with a large connexion and a good name, not easily refer- 
able to their abilities or their wealth, he or she (that is, the male or 
female reader) will certainly find that gentleman or lady, on a very 
short reflection, to be a plausible couple 
The plausible couple are the most ecstatic people living • the 
most sensitive people — to merit — on the face of the earth Nothing 
clever 01 virtuous escapes them They ha\e microscopic eyes foi 
such endowments, and can find them anywhere The plausible' 
couple never fawn — oh no ’ They don’t even scruple to tell their 
friends of their faults One is too generous, another too candid , a 
third has a tendency to think all people like himself, and to regard 
mankind as a company of angels , a fourth is kind-hearted to a 
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fault ‘We nevei flatter, my dear Mrs Jackson,’ say the plausible 
couple, ‘we speak our minds Neither you norlMr Jackson ha\e 
faulty enough It may sound stiaiigely, but it is true You ha\e 
not faults enough You know our way, — we must speak out, and 
abvays do Quariel wuth us for saying so, if }0u w ill , but w^e lepeat 
It, — 5/OU have not faults enough 

The plausible couple aie no less plausible to each othei than 
to thud parties They aie always loMiig and haimonious The 
plausible gentleman calls his wife ‘dailing,’ and the plausible lad} 
addresses him as ‘deaiest ’ If iL be Mi and Mis Bobtail Wiclgei, 
IMis Widgei is ‘ Lavima, dailing,’ and Mi Widger is ‘ Bobtail, 
deaiest’ Speaking of each other, they obsene the same tendei 
form Mrs Widger relates wdiat ‘ Bobtail ’ said, and Mi Widger 
recounts what ‘ darling’ thought and did 

If } ou sit next to the plausible lady at a dinner-table, she takes 
the earliest oppoitunity of expressing hei belief that you are ac- 
quainted w ith the Clickits, she is sure she has heard the Clickits 
speak of }0u — she must not tell you in what terms, or you will take 
her for a flatterer You admit a knowledge of the Clickits, the 
plausible lady immediately launches out in then praise She quite 
lo\es the Clickits Weie theie evei such true-hearted, hospitable, 
excellent people — such a gentle, interesting little woman as Mis 
Clickit, 01 such a frank, unaffected creature as Mr Clickit > w^eie 
there e\er two people, in short, so little spoiled b} the world as the} 
aie ^ ‘As who, darling^’ cues Mi Widger, fiom the opposite side 
of the table ‘ The Clickits, deaiest,’ replies Mrs Widger ‘ Indeed 
you aie light, darling,’ Mr Widger rejoins , ‘the Clickits are a very 
high-minded, wmithy, estimable couple ’ Mis Widger lemaiking 
that Bobtail ahvays grows quite eloquent upon this subject, Mi 
Widgei admits that he feels xeiy strongly wflienevei such people as 
the Clickits and some other friends of his (here he glances at the 
host and hostess) are mentioned , foi they are an honour to human 
nature, and do one good to think of ‘ Yoii know^ the Clicl its, Mis 
Jackson ^ ’ he says, addressing the lady of the house ‘ No, indeed , 
we have not that pleasure,’ she replies ‘You astonish me’’ ex- 
claims Mr Widger ‘ not know the Clickits * wh}, you are the \eiy 
people of all others w^ho ought to be their bosom friends You aie 
kindred beings , you are one and the same thmg — not know'^ the 
Clickits’ Now wi/l }ou know" the Clickits^ V\hll you mate a 
point of knowing them ^ Will you meet them in a friendly w^ay at 
our house one evening, and be acquainted with them^’ Mrs 
Jackson will be quite delighted, nothing would give hei more 
pleasure ‘ Then, Laxmia, my darling,’ sa}s hlr Widger, ‘ mind } on 
don’t lose sight of that, now, piay take care that Mi and Mrs 
Jackson know the Clickits without loss of time. Such people ought 
not to be strangers to each other ’ Mrs Widger books both families 
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as the centic of .attraction foi her next paity, and Mr Widgei, 
going on to expatHte upon the viitues of the Ciickits, adds to theii 
other moial qualities, that they keep one of the neatest phaetons in 
to^\n, and have two thousand a yeai 

As the plausible couple never laud the merits of any absent 
pci son, without dexterously contriving that their praises shall reflect 
upon somebody w^ho is present, so they never depreciate an} thing 
01 anybody, without turning their depieciation to the same account 
Their friend, Mi Slummery, say they, is unquestionably a clever 
painter, and would no doubt be veiy popular, and sell his pictures 
at a veiy high price, if that cruel Mr Fitheis had not foiestalled him 
in his depaitment of ait, and made it thoioughly and completely 
his own Eitheis, it is to be observed, being present and within 
hearing, and Slummery elsewhere Is Mis Tabblewick leally as 
beautitul as people say> Why, there indeed you ask them a 
veiy puzzling question, because there is no doubt that she is a very 
charming woman, and they have long known her intimately She 
IS no doubt beautiful, veiy beautiful , they once thought her the 
most beautiful w^oman ever seen still li }ou press them for an 
honest answer, they aie bound to say that this W’’as before they had 
evei seen oui lovely fiicnd on the sofa, (the sofa is hard by, and our 
lovely friend can’t help heaiing the whispers m wFich this is said ,) 
since that time, perhaps, they have been haidly fan judges, Mis 
labblewuck is no doubt extiemely handsome, — very like out fiiend, 
in fact, m the foim of the features, — but m point of expiession, and 
soul, and figuie, and air altogether — oh dear ’ 

But while the plausible couple depieciate, thev are still caieful to 
preserve then chaiacter for amiability and kind feeling, indeed the 
depieciation itself is often made to giow out of their excessive 
sympathy and good will The plausible lady calls on a lady who 
dotes upon her childien, and is sitting with a little giil upon her 
knee, enraptured by her aitless replies, and piotestmg that there is 
nothing she delights m so much as conversing with these fames , 
when the other lady inquiies if she has seen young Mis Finching 
lately, and whether the baby has turned out a finer one than it 
promised to be ‘ Oh dear ’ ’ cues the plausible lady, ‘ }ou can-not 
think how often Bobtail and I have talked about poor Mis Finch- 
ing~;^she IS such a dear soul, and w^as so anxious that the baby should 
be a fine child — and vciy naturally, because she w^as veiy much 
here at one time, and there is, you know, a natural emulation among 
mothers — that it is impossible to tell you how much we have felt for^ 
her - Ms it weak or plain, or what?’ inquires the other ‘Weak 
or plain, my love,’ letuins the plausible lady, ‘ it’s a fright — a perfect 
little fright, you ne-ver saw such a miseiable creatuie in all your 
clays Positively you must not let her see one of these beautiful 
dears again, or you’ll break her heait, you will indeed — Heaven 
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bless this child, see how she is looking in my fare ’ can you con- 
ceive anything prettier than that^ If poor Mi^ Finchmg could 
onlyhape — but that’s impossible — and the gifts of Providence, you 
know — What did I do with my pocket-handkerchief * ’ 

What prompts the mothei, who dotes upon her children, to com- 
ment to hei lord that evening on the plausible lady’s engaging 
qualities and feeling heait, and what is it that piocures Mr and 
Mrs Bobtail Widgei an immediate in\ itation to dinnei ^ 
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A CUSTOM once pievcTiled in old-fashioncd ciicles, that when a lady 
or gentleman ^^as unable to sing a song, he or she should enliven 
the company vith a story As vc find ouiself in the predicament 
of not being able to desenbe (to our ovn satisfaction) nice little 
couples in the absliact, ^\e purpose telling in this place a little story 
about a nice little couple of our acquaintance 

Mr and Mis Chiiuip are the nice little couple in question Mr 
Chiriup has the smaitness, and something of the busk, quick mannei 
of a small bird Mis Chiuup is the pietticst of all little women, 
and has the pictticst little hguie conceivable She has the neatest 
little foot, and the softest little voice, and the pleasantest little smile, 
and the tidiest little cuils, and the biightcst little eyes, and the 
epuetest little manner, and is, in short, altogether one of the most 
engaging of all little women, dead oi ahve She is a condensation 
of all the domestic \irtues, — a pocket edition of the young man’s 
best companion, — a little woman at a veiy high pressuie, ^^lth an 
amazing quantity of goodness and usefulness in an exceedingly 
small space Little as she is, Mrs Chirrup might furnish foith 
mittci foi the moial equipment of a score of housewives, six feet 
high in then stockings — if, in the presence of ladies, we may he 
allowed the expression — and of coi responding lobustness 

Nobody knows all this better than Mi Chin up, though he rather 
takes on that he don’t Accoidingly he is \eiy pioud of his better- 
half, and e\idently considers himself, as all othei people consider 
him, lather fortunate m haMiig hei to wife We say evidently, 
because Mi Chinup is a waim-hcarted little fellow, and if you 
cateJK his eye when he has been slyly glancing at Mrs Chiirup m 
company, there is a ceitain complacent twinkle m it, accompanied, 
peihaps, by a half-expressed toss of the head, which as clearly 
indicates what has been passing in his mind as if he had put it into 
words, and shouted it out thiough a speaking-trumpet Moieover, 
Mr Chump has a particulaily mild and bird-like manner of calling 
Mrs Chirmp ‘ my dear, ’ and — foi he is of a jocose turn— of cutting 
little witticisms upon hei, and making her the subject of various 
harmless pleasantiies, wLich nobody enjoys moie thoroughly than 
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Mrs Chiriup heiself Mi Chniup, too, now ai|d then affects to 
deploie his bachelor-days, and to bemoan a marvellously 

contented and smiiking face) the loss of his fieedom, and the sorrow 
of his heart at having been taken captive by Mis Chiirup — all of 
which circumstances combine to show the seciet triumph and satis- 
faction of Ml Chump’s soul 

We ha^e alieady had occasion to observe that Mis Chump is an 
incomparable housewife In all the aits of domestic aiiangement 
and management, in all the m}steiies of confectioneiy making, 
pickling, and pieseuing, ne\ei was such a thoiough adept as that 
nice little body She is, besides, a cunning worker in muslin and 
fine linen, and a special hand at maiketing to the very best ad\an- 
tage But if theie be one branch of housekeeping in which she 
excels to an utterly unparalleled and unprecedented extent, it is in 
the important one of carving A loast goose is universally allowed 
to be the gieat stumbling-block in the w^ay of young aspirants to 
perfection in this depaitment of science, many promising cancis, 
beginning with legs of mutton, and preserving a good leputation 
through fillets of veal, sirloins of beef, quaiteis of lamb, fowls, and 
even ducks, have sunk before a roast goose, and lost caste and 
chaiactci foi ever To Mrs Chin up the resolving a goose into its 
smallest component parts is a pleasant pastime — a piactical joke — ■ 
a thing to be done in a minute or so, without the smallest interrup- 
tion to the conversation of the time No handing the dish over to 
an unfortunate man upon hei right or left, no wuld sharpening of 
the knife, no hacking and sawing at an unruly joint, no noise, no 
splash, no heat, no leaving off in despair, all is confidence and 
cheerfulness The dish is set upon the table, the cover is removed, 
for an instant, and only an instant, }ou observe that Mrs Chirrup’s 
attention is distracted , she smiles, but heareth not You proceed 
with }Our story, meanwhile the glittering knife is slowly upraised, 
both Mrs Chirrup’s wrists are slightly but not ungiacefully agitated, 
she compresses her lips for an instant, then bieaks into a smile, and 
all is over The legs of the biid slide gently down into a pool of 
gravy, the wings seem to melt from the body, the breast separates 
into a row of juicy slices, the smaller and more complicated parts of 
his anatomy are perfectly developed, a cavein of stuffing is revealed, 
and the goose is gone ^ ^ 

To dine with Ivlr and hlis Chirrup is one of the pleasantest 
things m the world Mi Chirrup has a bachelor fiiend, who lived 
nuth him in his own da}S of single blessedness, and to whom he is 
mightily attached Contraiy to the usual custom, this bachelor 
friend is no less a friend of Mis Chiriup’s, and, consequently, when- 
evei } 0 u dine with Mr and Mrs Chiiiup, }ou meet the bachelor 
friend It would put any icasonably-conditioned mortal into good- 
humoiii to obseive the cntiie unammit} which subsists between 
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these three ^ but theie is a quiet welcome dimpling m Mrs Chinup's 
face, a bustling l^ospitality oozing as it were out of the waistcoat- 
pockets of Mr Chiirup, and a patiomsmg enjoyment pfr their 
cordiality and satisfaction on the part of the bachelor friend, which 
IS quite delightful On these occasions Mr Chirrup usually takes 
an oppoitumty of rallying the friend on being single, and the friend 
retorts on !Mi Chirrup for being married, at which moments some 
single young ladies present are like to die of laughter, and we have 
more than once observed them bestow looks upon the friend, which 
convinces us that his position is by no means a safe one, as, indeed, 
we hold no bachelor’s to be who visits mariied friends and cracks 
jokes on wedlock, foi certain it is that such men w^alk among tiaps 
and nets and pitfalls innumerable, and often find themselves down 
upon their knees at the altar rails, taking M or N for their wedded 
wives, before they know anything about the matter 

However, this is no business of Mr Chirrup’s, w^ho talks, and 
laughs, and drinks his wine, and laughs again, and talks moie, until 
it is time to repair to the diawmg-ioom, where, coffee served and 
o\er, Mrs Chirrup prepares for a lound game, by sorting the nicest 
possible little fish into the nicest possible little pools, and calling 
Mr Chirrup to assist her, which Mr Chirrup does As they stand 
side by side, you find that Mr Chiirup is the least possible shadow 
of a shade taller than Mis Chiirup, and that they are the neatest 
and bcskmatched little couple that can be, which the chances are 
ten to one against your observing with such effect at any other time, 
unless you see them in the street arra-in-arm, or meet them some 
rainy day trotting along imdei a very small umbrella The round 
game (at which Mr Chirrup is the merriest of the party) being done 
and over, in course of time a nice little tray appeals, on which is a 
nice little supper , and w^hen that is finished likewise, and you have 
said ‘ Good night,’ you find jouiself lepeating a dozen times, as you 
ride home, that there never was such a nice little couple as Mr and 
Mrs Chirrup 

Whether it is that pleasant qualities, being packed more closely 
in small bodies than m large, come more readily to hand than when 
they are diffused over a wider space, and have to be gathered 
togethei for use, we don’t know, but as a general rule, — sliengthened 
like all other rules by its exceptions, — w^e hold that little people 
are “^sprightly and good-natured The moie sprightly and good- 
natured people we have, the bettei ^ therefore, let us wish well 
to all nice little couples, and hope that they may increase and 
mulpply. 



THE EGOTISTICAL COUPLE 


Egotism m couples is of two kinds — It is oiii puipose to show this 
By two examples 

1 he egotistical couple may be young, old, middle-aged, well to 
do, or ill to do , the} may ha%e a small family, a laige family, or no 
family at all There is no outwaid sign by which an egotistical 
couple may be know n and a\ oided They come upon you unaw ares , 
theie IS no guaiding against them No man can of himself be fore- 
warned or forearmed against an egotistical couple 

The egotistical couple ha\e undergone every calamit}, and 
expeiienced every pleasurable and painful sensation of which our 
natuie is susceptible You cannot by possibility tell the egotistical 
couple anything they don’t know, or desciibe to them anything thej 
have not felt They have been ever} thing but dead Sometimes 
we are tempted to wish they had been even that, but only in our 
unchaiitable moments, which aie few and far between 

We happened the other day, in the couise of a morning call, to 
encounter an egotistical couple, nor weie w‘e sulfered to remain long 
in Ignorance of the fact, for oui very first inquiry of the lady of the 
house brought them into acti\ e and vigorous operation The inquiry 
was of course touching the lad/s health, and the answei happened 
to be, that she had not been very well ‘Oh, my dear' ’ said the 
egotistical lad}, ‘don’t talk of not being viell We have been m 
suc/i a state since we saw you last ’ ’ — The lady of the house happen- 
ing to remaik that hei lord had not been v’sell either, the egotistical 
gentleman struck m ‘ Never let Briggs complain of not being well 
—never let Briggs complain, my dear Mrs Biiggs, after what I l^ave 
undergone wuthm these six weeks He doesn’t know^ what it is to 
be ill, he hasn’t the least idea of it , not the faintest conception ’ — 
‘JVIy dear,’ interposed his wife smiling, ‘ you talk as if it weie almost 
a crime m Mr Briggs not to have been as ill as we have been, 
instead of feeling thankful to Providence that both he and our dear 
Mrs Briggs are in such blissful ignorance of real suffeiing ’ — ‘ My 
love,’ leturned the egotistical gentleman, in a low and pious voice, 
‘ you mistake me , — I feel giateful — v ei} grateful I trust oui friends 
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may never puichrfte then cxpenence as cleaily as ^^e have bought 
ours ^ I hope they|,nev er may i ' 

Having put cIoami hlis Biiggs upon this theme, and settled the 
question thus, the egotistical gentleman turned to us, and, aftei a 
few piehminaiy icmaiks, all tending towaids and leading up to the 
point he had in his mind, inquued if we happened to be acquainted 
with the Dowagei Lady Snorflerei On our leplying in the nega- 
tive, he piesumed wc had often met Loid Slang, or beyond all 
doubt, that we wtie on intimate teims with Sir Chipkms Glogwog 
Finding that wc wmie equally unable to lay claim to either of these 
distinctions, he cxpicssed gieat astonishment, and turning to Ins 
wife with a rctiospcctive smile, mquued who it was that had told 
that capital story about the mashed potatoes MVho, my dear>’ 
letuined the egotistical lady, Svhy Sii Chipkms, of course, how can 
>011 ask’ Don’t you lemembcr his applying it to our cook, and 
sa>mg that you and I weie so like the Pi nice and Princess, that he 
could almost have swoin we were they ‘ To be sme, I remember 
that,’ said the egotistical gentleman, ‘ but aie you quite ceitain that 
didn’t apply to the other anecdote about the Emperor of Austiia and 
the pump ^ ‘ Upon my woid then, I think it did,’ replied his wife 

‘ To he sine it did,’ said the egotistical gentleman, ‘ it was Slang’s 
stoiy, I lemembcr now, pcifcctly ’ Howcvei, it turned out, a few 
seconds aftei wards, that the egotistical gentleman’s mcmoiy was 
lathci ticachcious, as he began to have a misgiving that the story 
had been told by the Dowagei Lady Snoificier the \eiy last time 
they dined theic, but theie appearing, on furthei considciation, 
stiong ciicumstantial evidence tending to show that this couldn’t be, 
inasmuch as the Dowager I.ady Snoilleiei had been, on the occasion 
in question, wdiolly cngiossed by the egotistical lady, the egotistical 
gentleman lecanted this opinion, and aftei laying the stoiy at the 
cloois of a gieat many gieat people, happily left it at last with the 
Duke of Scuttlewig — obseivmg that it w^as not e\traoidinary he 
had foigotten his Giace hitheito, as it often happened that the 
names of those with whom w^e w^ere upon the most faniiliai footing 
weie the veiy last to piesent themselves to our thoughts 

It not onl> appeared that the egotistical couple knew eveiybod}, 
but that scaiccly any event of importance oi notoiiety had occuiied 
for wany yeais with which they had not been in some v\ay or other 
connected Thus we leanied that when the well-known attempt 
upon the life of Geoige the Thud was made by Hatfield in Drury 
Lane theatie, the egotistical gentleman’s giandfather sat upon his* 
nghlrhand and was the fiist man w'ho collared him, and that the 
egotistical lady’s aunt, sitting wuthin a few boxes of the loyal party, 
was the only person m the audience who heaid his Majesty exclaim, 
‘ Chailotte, Charlotte, don’t be frightened, don’t be frightened , 
they’re letting off squibs, they’re letting off squibs ’ When the fire 
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broke out, which ended in the destruction of th two Houses of 
Parliament, the egotistical couple, being at the tune at a dla^\lng- 
loom* window on Blackheath, then and theie simultaneously ex- 
claimed, to the astonishment of a whole paity — ‘It’s the House of 
Loids ' ’ Noi w as this a solitary instance of then peculiar discernment, 
for chancing to be (as by a comparison of dates and ciicumstances 
they afterwards found) in the same omnibus with Mi Gieenacie, 
when he earned his victim’s head about town 111 a blue bag, they 
both reniaiked a singulai twitching in the muscles of his countenance , 
^ and w^alking down Eish Street Hill, a few weeks since, the egotistical 
gentleman said to his lady — slightly casting up his eyes to the top of 
the Monument — ‘Theie’s a boy up theie, my dear, reading a Bible 
It’s very strange I don’t like it — In fi\e seconds afterwards, Sir,’ 
sdys the egotistical gentleman, bunging his hands together with one 
violent clap — ‘ the lad was o\ei ’ ’ 

Diversifying these topics by the introduction of many others of 
the same kind, and entertaining us between whiles with a minute 
account of wliat w eather and diet agreed w ith them, and w hat w eather 
and diet disagreed with them, and at what time they usuall> got up, 
and at what time went to bed, with many other particulars of their 
domestic economy too numerous to mention , the egotistical couple 
at length took then leave, and aftoided us an opportunity of doing 
the same 

Mr and Mis Shverstone aie an egotistical couple of another 
class, for all the lady’s egotism is about hei husband, and all the 
gentleman’s about his wife For example — Mr Shverstone is a 
clerical gentleman, and occasionally wiites sermons, as cleucal 
gentlemen do If }oii happen to obtain admission at the sticet-door 
while he is so engaged, Mrs Shverstone appears on tip-toe, and 
speaking in a solemn w^hispei, as if there weie at least three 01 fom 
paiticulai fiiends up-staiis, all upon the point of death, implores >ou 
to be \eiy silent, for Mi Sin ei stone is composing, and she need not 
say how" veiy impoilant it is that he should not be disturbed Un- 
willing to mtenupt aii} thing so seiious, you hasten to wuthdiaw, with 
many apologies, but this InIis Slivei stone will by no means allow,' 
obseivmg, that she knows you would like to see him, as it is 
natural )OU should, and that she is determined to make a trial for 
you, as you are a great fa\ouiite So }Oii are led up-staiis — still on 
tip-toe — to the dooi of a little back room, in which, as the lady 
mfoims you m a whispei, IMr Slneistone always writes No answei 
being returned to a couple of soft taps, the lad} opens the dooi, and 
there, sure enough, is ]\Ii Sliveistone, with dishevelled hair, powder- 
ing away with pen, ink, and paper, at a rate which, if he has any 
power of sustaining it, would settle the longest sermon m no time 
At first he is too much absorbed to be roused by this intrusion , but 
pi esently looking up, sa}s faintly, ‘ Ah '’ and pointing to his desk 
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with a weaiy andf languid smile, extends his hand, and hopes you’ll 
forgive him Tfeen Mis Shverstone sits down beside him, and 
taking his hand in hers, tells you how that Mr Shverstone has-been 
shut up there ever since nine o’clock in the morning, (it is by this 
time twelve at noon,) and how she knows it cannot be good for his 
health, and is \ery uneasy about it Unto this Mr Sliveistone 
leplies dimly, that ‘ It must be done,’ which agonizes Mis Sliver- 
stone still moie, and she goes on to tell you that such were Mr 
Sliverstone’s labours last week — what wath the buiyings, marryings, 
churchings, chiistenmgs, and all together, — that when he was going 
up the pulpit stalls on Sunday evening, he w’^as obliged to hold on 
by the rails, 01 he would certainly have fallen over into his own pew 
Mr Slixerstone, who has been listening and smiling meekly, says, 
‘ Not quite so bad as that, not quite so bad ’ ’ he admits though, on 
cioss-examination, that he ivas \ery neai falling upon the verger 
who was following him up to bolt the door, but adds, that it was 
his duty as a Christian to fall upon him, if need were, and that he, 
Ml Shverstone, and (possibly the verger too) ought to gloiy in it 

This sentiment communicates new impulse to Mrs Shverstone, 
who launches into new praises of Mr Sliverstone’s w^orth and excel- 
lence, to which he listens in the same meek silence, save when he 
puts m a w ord of self-denial relative to some question of fact, as — 
‘Not seventy-two christenings that week, my deal Only seventy- 
one, only seventy-one ’ At length his lady has quite concluded, 
and then he says, Why should he repine, why should he give w^ay, 
why should he suffer his heart to sink wuthm him ? Is it he alone 
who toils and suffers^ What has she gone through, he should like 
to know^ What does she go through eveiy day for him and for 
society ^ 

With such an exordium Mr Shverstone launches out into glowing 
praises of the conduct of Mrs Shverstone in the production of eight 
young children, and the subsequent rearing and fostering of the 
same , and thus the husband magnifies the w ife, and the wife the 
husband 

This would be w^ell enough if Mr and Mis Shverstone kept it to 
themselves, 01 even to themselves and a friend or two, but they do 
not The moie hcaicis they have, the more egotistical the couple 
bec;^mc, and the moie anxious they aic to make bchcveis m their 
meiits Peihaps this is the worst kind of egotism It has not even 
the poor excuse of being spontaneous, but is the lesult of a deliberate 
system and malice aforethought. Mere empty-headed concert 
excites our pity, but ostentatious hypocrisy aw^akens our disgust 



THE COUPLE WHO CODDLE 
THEMSELVES 


Mrs Merry winkle’s maiden name was Choppei She vas the 
only child of Mr and IMrs Chopper Her father died when she 
was, as the play-books express it, ‘ yet an infant , ’ and so old Mrs 
Chopper, when her daughter manied, made the house of her son- 
in-law hei home from that time henceforth, and set up hei staff of 
lest with Mr and Mrs Meiryw inkle 

Mr and Mrs Meirywmkle are a couple who coddle thenisehes, 
and the venerable Mrs Chopper is an aider and abettor in the same, 
Mr Merry V inkle is a rather lean and long-necked gentleman, 
middle-aged and middle-si/ed, and usually troubled ivith a cold in 
the head Mrs Meirywmkle is a delicate-looking lady, with very 
light hair, and is exceedingly subject to the same unpleasant dis- 
order The venerable Mrs Chopper — who is stiictly entitled to 
the appellation, her daughter not being very young, otheiwise than 
by couitesy, at the time of her mariiage, w^hich was some }eais ago 
— IS a mysterious old lady who lurks behind a pan of spectacles, and 
is afflicted with a chionic disease, lespectmg which she has taken 
a vast deal of medical advice, and leferred to a vast number of 
medical books, without meeting any definition of symptoms that at 
all suits her, or enables her to say, ‘ 1 hat’s my complaint ’ Indeed, 
the absence of authentic information upon the subject of this com- 
plaint would seem to be Mrs Chopper’s greatest ill, as in all other 
respects she is an uncommonly hale and hearty gentlew oman 

Both Mr and Mrs Chopper wear an extraoidmaiy quantit} of 
flannel, and have a habit of putting their feet in hot water to an 
unnatural extent They likewise indulge m chamomile tea and 
such-hke compounds, and rub themselves on the slightest pi evoca- 
tion WTth camphorated spirits and othei lotions applicable to mumps, 
sore-throat, rheumatism, or lumbago • 

Mr Merryw inkle’s leaving home to go to business on a damp or 
wet morning is a very elaborate affair# He puts on wash-leather 
socks over his stockings, and India-rubber shoes above his boots, 
and wears under his waistcoat a cuirass of haie-skin Besides these 
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piecautions, he x^mds a thick shawl lound his throat, and blocks up 
his mouth with a large silk handkerchief Thus accoutied, and 
furnished besides^ with a great-coat and umbiella, he brg,ves the 
dangers of the streets ^ travelling in severe weather at a gentle trot, 
the better to preserve the cii dilation, and bringing his mouth to the 
sill face to take breath, but very seldom, and with the utmost caution 
His office-door opened, he shoots past his clerk at the same pace, 
and diving into his own private room, closes the dooi, examines 
the wmdow-fastenmgs, and gradually uniobes himself hanging his 
pockct-handkei chief on the fendei to air, and determining to write 
to the newspapers about the fog, which, he says, ^ has really got to 
that pitch that it is quite unbearable ’ 

In this last opinion Mrs Meiiywmkle and her lespected mothei 
fully concur, for though not present, their thoughts and tongues 
are occupied with the same subject, which is their constant theme 
all day If anybody happens to call, Mrs Meirywmkle opines that 
they must assuredly be mad, and hei first salutation is, ‘ Why, what 
in the name of goodness can bring you out in such weather^ You 
know you must catch your death ’ This assurance is corioboiated 
by Mrs Choppei, who adds, in fuither confirmation, a dismal 
legend concerning an individual of her acquaintance who, making 
a call under precisely paiallel ciicumstances, and being then in the 
best health and spiiits, expiied in foity-eight horns aftei wauls, of a 
complication of inflammatory disoideis The visitor, rendeied not 
altogether comfortable perhaps by this and other precedents, inquires 
veiy affectionately after Mr Merry winkle, but by so doing brings 
a])out no change of the subject, for Mr. Merrywmkle’s name is 
insepaiably connected with his complaints, and his complaints aie 
msepaiably connected ivith Mis Merry winkle’s , and when these 
aie done iviih, Mis Chopper, who has been biding her time, cuts 
m with the chiomc disoider — a subject upon which the amiable old 
lady never leaves off speaking until she is left alone, and very often 
not then 

But Mr Meiiywmkle comes home to dinner He is received by 
Mis Meiiywmkle and Mis Choppei, who, on his remaiking that 
he thinks his feet aie damp, turn pale as ashes and drag him up- 
stairs, imploimg him to have them rubbed diiectly wuth a diy coarse 
towel Rubbed they aie, one by Mrs hlenyw inkle and one by 
Mis^ Chopper, until the fiiction causes Mi Meiiywunkle to make 
hoirible faces, and look as if he had been smelling very pow^ciful 
onions , when they desist, and the patient, provided for his better 
security with thick woisted stockings and list slippers, is home 
down-stall s to dmnei Now, the dinner is always a good one, the 
appetites of the dineis being delicate, and requiring a little of wffiat 
Mrs Merry winkle calls ‘ tittivation , ’ the seciet of which is under- 
stood to lie in good cookery and tasteful spices, and which process 
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IS so successfully pei formed in the present instance, that both Mr 
and Mrs Merry winkle eat a lemarkably good dinnei, and even the 
afHij:ted Mrs Chopper wields her knife and for|: with much of the 
spirit b.nd elasticity of youth But Mr IMerryw inkle, m his desire 
to gratify his appetite, is not unmmdful of his health, for he has a 
bottle of carbonate of soda with which to qualify his poiter, and a 
little pair of scales in \Yhich to weigh it out Neither in his anxiety 
to take care of his body is he unmindful of the w^elfaie of his 
immortal part, as he ahvays pra>s that for what he is going to 
receive he may be made truly thankful ^ and m older that he may 
be as thankful as possible, eats and dunks to the utmost 

Eithei from eating and dunking so much, or fiom being the 
victim of this constitutional mfiimity, among otheis, Mi Meiry- 
% winkle, after two or three glasses of wine, falls fast asleep, and he 
has scaicely closed his eyes, when Mrs Merr}WYmkle and Mrs 
Chopper fall asleep hkewuse It is on aw^akening at tea-time that 
their most alaimmg symptoms prevail, for then Mi Meiryw inkle 
feels as if his temples were tightly bound round with the chain of 
the street-door, and Mis ISIerr}' winkle as if she had made a heoity 
dmnei of h^lMiiuidredw eights, and Mrs Chopper as if cold w atei 
w'^ere running down herTiack, and ovstci-knives with shaip points 
were plunging of their own accoid into her ribs Symptoms like 
these are enough to make people pee\ish, and no wondei that they 
lemain so until supper-time, doing little moie than doze and com- 
plain, unless Mr Merryw inkle calls out very loudly to a servant ‘to 
keep that draught out,’ or rushes into the passage to flourish his fist 
in the countenance of the twopenny-postman, foi daring to gne 
such a knock as he had just perfoimed at the door of a private 
gentleman with nerves 

Suppei, coming after dinner, should consist of some gentle pro- 
vocative , and therefore the tittivating art is again in requisition, 
and again done honour to by Mr and Mrs Meir} winkle, still com- 
forted and abetted by Mrs Chopper After supper, it is ten to one 
but the last-named old lady becomes woise, and is led off to bed 
wuth the chronic complaint in full Mgour Mr and Mrs Lleiiy- 
winkle, having administered to her a waim coidial, which is some- 
thing of the stiongest, then repair to their own room, where Mr 
Merry winkle, with his legs and feet m hot water, superintends the 
mulling of some wine which he is to dunk at the \ery moment he 
plunges into bed, while Mrs Merr} winkle, in garments whose 
nature is unknown to and unimagmed by all but married men, 
takes four small pills wuth a spasmodic look betw^een each, and 
finally comes to something hot and fragrant out of anothel little 
saucepan, which serves as her composing-draught for the night 

There is another kind of couple who coddle themselves, and w ho 
do so at a cheaper rate and on more spare diet, because they are 
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niggardly and paisimomous, for which reason they aie kind enough 
to coddle then vibitors loo It is unnecessary to describe them, 
for our readers mu^y rest assuied of the accuracy of these gerjeral 
pimciples — that all couples who coddle themselves aie selfish and 
slothful, — that they charge upon every wind that blows, every ram 
that falls, and every vapour that hangs m the air, the evils which 
arise from then own imprudence or the gloom which is engendered 
m then own tempers, — and that all men and women, m couples or 
othenvise, wno fall into exclusive habits of self-indulgence, and 
forget their natural sympathy and close connexion with everybody 
and everything in the world aiound them, not only neglect the first 
duty of life, but, by a happy retributive justice, depiive themselves 
of its truest and best enjoyment 
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They aie grandfather and grandmother to a dozen gro^\n people 
and have great-giandchildren besides^ their bodies are bent, their 
hair IS giey, their step tottering and mfiim Is this the lightsome 
pair whose wedding was so meriy, and ha\e the young couple 
indeed grown old so soon » 

It seems but yesterday — and yet what a host of caies and giiefs 
are crowded into the intervening time which, reckoned by them, 
lengthens out into a century ' How many new associations ha\ e 
wreathed themsehes about then hearts since then ^ The old time 
IS gone, and a new time has come for others — not for them They 
are but the rusting link that feebly joins the tvo, and is silently 
loosening its hold and dropping asunder 

It seems but yesterday — and yet three of their children have 
sunk into the grave, and the tree that shades it has growm quite old 
One was an infant — they wept for him , the next a girl, a slight 
young thing too delicate for earth — her loss was hard indeed to 
bear The third, a man That was the w orst of all, but even that 
grief IS softened now 

It seems but yesterday — and yet how the gay and laughing faces 
of that bright morning have changed and vanished from abo\e 
ground ^ Faint likenesses of some remain about them }et, but they 
aie very faint and scaicely to be traced The lest are only seen in 
di earns, and even they are unlike wdrat they were, in eyes so old and 
dim 

One or two dresses from the bridal w^ardrobe aie yet preserved 
They are of a quaint and antique fashion, and seldom seen except 
m pictures White has turned yellow, and brighter hues have 
faded Do you w^onder, child ^ The wrinkled face was on(?e as 
smooth as yours, the eyes as bright, the shruelled skin as fair and 
delicate It is the work of hands that ha\e been dust these many 
years 

Wheie are the fairy lovers of that happy day whose annual leturn 
comes upon the old man and his wife, like the echo of some \illage 
bell which has long been silent > Let yonder pee\ish bachelor, 
racked by rheumatic pains, and quarrelling with the w orld, let him 
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answer to the question He lecoliects something of a favourite 
playmate , hei name was Lucy — so they tell him. He is not sure 
whether she was ^married, or went abroad, or died. It is a. long 
while ago, and he don’t remember 

Is nothing as it used to be , does no one feel, or think, or act, as 
in da}s of yoie^ Yes There is an aged woman who once lived 
seivant with the old lady’s father, and is shelteied in an alms-house 
not far otf She is still attached to the family, and loves them all , 
she nuised the children in her lap, and tended in their sickness 
those who are no more Her old mistress has still something of 
youth m her eyes , the young ladies are like what she was but not 
quite so handsome, noi aie the gentlemen as stately as Mr Haivey 
used to be She has seen a great deal of trouble , her husband and 
her son died long ago, but she has got over that, and is happy 
now — quite happy 

If ever her attachment to hei old protectors were disturbed by 
freshei caies and hopes, it has long since resumed its formei current 
It has filled the void m the pooi creature’s heart, and replaced the 
love of kindled Death has not left hei alone, and this, with a loof 
above hei head, and a w^aim health to sit by, makes hex cheerful 
and contented Docs she rcmembei the marriage of gieat-grand- 
mamma ^ Ay, that she does, as well — ^as if it was only yesterday 
You wouldn’t tinnk it to look at hei now, and pcihaps she ought 
not to say so of hei self, but she was as smart a young giil then as 
you’d wish to see She lecollects she took a fiiend of heis np-staiis 
to see Miss Emma dressed foi church , her name w as-~-ah ^ she 
foigcts the name, but she remembers that she was a very pretty girl, 
and that she maiiied not long aftciwmrds, and Ined— it has quite 
passed out of hei mind whcic she lived, but she knows she had a 
bad husband who used hei ill, and that she died in Lambeth work- 
house Deal, dear, in Lambeth wmrkhouse ’ 

And the old couple — have they no comfort or enjoyment of 
existence^ See them among their grandchildren and great-grand- 
childicn, how gauulous they aie, how they compare one with 
another, and insist on likenesses wfiuch no one else can see , how 
gently the old lady Icctuies the girls on points of breeding and 
decoium, and points the moral by anecdotes of heiself in her young 
days — how the old gentleman chuckles ovei boyish feats and roguish 
tiick%, and tells long stones of a ‘bainng-out’ achieved at the school 
he w^'ent to wLich w^as veiy wrong, he tells the boys, and nevei to 
be imitated of course, but which he cannot help letting them know 
w^as very pleasant too— -especially when he kissed the master’s niece. 
This" last, howevei, is a point on wLich the old lady is very tender, 
for she considers it a shocking and indelicate thing to talk about, 
and always says so whenevei it is mentioned, never failing to observe 
that he ought to be veiy penitent for having been so sinful So the 
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old gentleman gets no fuither, and what the s<jhoolmaster’s niece 
said afterwards (which he is always going to tell) is lost to pos- 
terity ^ j 

The old gentleman is eighty years old, to-day — ‘ Eighty years old, 
Crofts, and never had a headache,’ he tells the barber w^ho shaves 
him (the barber being a young fellow, and very subject to that com- 
plaint) ‘ That’s a great age, Crofts,’ says the old gentleman ^ I 
don’t think it’s sich a wery great age, Sir/ replied the baibei 
‘ Crofts,’ lejoins the old gentleman, ‘you’re talking nonsense to me 
Eighty not a great age^ ’ ‘It’s a wery gieat age, Sii, for a gentle- 
man to be as healthy and active as you are/ letunis the barber, 
‘but my giandfather, Sir, he was ninety-four’ ‘You don’t mean 
that, Crofts ^ ’ says the old gentleman ‘ I do indeed, Sir,’ retorts 
*the barber, ‘and as wiggerous as Julius Cassar, my grandfather w^as ’ 
The old gentleman muses a little time, and then says, ‘ What did he 
die of, Crofts^’ ‘He died accidentally, Sir,’ returns the barber, 

‘ he didn’t mean to do it He always would go a lunnmg about the 
sheets — walking ne\er satisfied Ins spirit — and he run against a post 
and died of a hurt in his chest ’ The old gentleman says no moie 
until the shaving is concluded, and then he gives Ciofts half-a-ciown 
to drink his health He is a little doubtful of the barber’s veiacity 
afterw^ards, and telling the anecdote to the old lady, affects to make 
very light of it — though to be sure (he adds) there was old Parr, 
and m some paits of England, ninety-fi\e or so is a common age, 
quite a common age 

This morning the old couple aie cheerful but serious, recalling 
old times as w ell as they can remember them, and dw^elling upon 
many passages in their past lives which the day brings to mind. 
The old lady reads aloud, in a tremulous voice, out of a great Bible, 
and the old gentleman with his hand to his ear, listens with pro- 
found respect When the book is closed, they sit silent for a short 
space, and afterw^ards lesume their conversation, with a reference 
pel haps to their dead children, as a subject not unsuited to that 
they have just left By degiees they are led to consider which of 
those who survive are the most like those deaily-i erne inhered 
objects, and so they fall into a less solemn stiain, and become 
cheerful again 

How many people in all, grandchildren, great-grandchildien, and 
one 01 two intimate friends of the family, dine together to^ay at 
the eldest son’s to congratulate^the old couple, and wash them many 
happy returns, is a calculation beyond our powers, but this we 
'know, that the old couple no soonei piesent themselves, very 
sprucely and caiefully attiied, than there is a violent shouting and 
rushing forward of the jounger branches with all mannei of presents, 
such as pocket-books, pencil-cases, pen-wipers, watch-papers, pin- 
cushions, sleeve-buckles, w orked-slippers, watch-guards, and even 
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tall postilion waSf intently contcmplatnig the gold tassel on the top 
of Ills yellow cap, and could ha\c affoided no explanation what- 
ever, even if his thoughts had been entiiely disengaged, they^-con- 
tented thcmselvcs^vlth coughing \ery dubiously, and looking veiy 
giave The tall postilion then dcliveied another letter, in which 
Nicholas Tuhumble infoimed the corpoiation, that he intended 
lepaiiing to the town-hall, in grand state and goigeous pioccssion, 
on the Monday afternoon next ensuing At this the coipoiation 
looked still more solemn ^ but, as the epistle wound up ith a 
foimal invitation to the whole body to dine with the Mayoi on that 
day, at Mudfog Hall, Mudfog Hill, Mudfog, they began to see the 
fun of the thing directly, and sent back then compliments, and 
they’d be sure to come 

Nowtheie happened to be in Mudfog, as somehow or othei there 
docs happen to be, m almost every town in the Bntish dominions, 
and peihaps in foicign dominions too — ve think it veiy likely, but, 
being no gicat traveller, cannot distinctly say— there happened to 
be, m Mudfog, a mciry-tempered, pleasant-faced, good-foi-nothmg 
sort of vagabond, with an iiiMncible dislike to manual labour, and 
an unconqueiable attachment to strong beei and spiiits, whom 
eveiybody knew, and nobody, except his wife, took the tiouble to 
quaiicl with, who inheiited fiom his ancestors the a])pellation of 
Edwaid J wiggcr, and icjoiccd m the sobnquet of Bottle-nosed Ned 
He was diunk upon the aveiagc once a day, and penitent upon an 
equally fan calculation once a month ^ and when he was penitent, 
he was invaiiably in the veiy last stage of maudlin intoxication 
He w^as a lagged, lOving, roaiing kind of fellow, with a bmly foim, 
a sharp wit, and a ready head, and could turn his hand to anything 
when he chose to do it lie was by no means o])poscd to haid 
labour on piinciplc, foi he wmuld woik away at a ciickct-match by 
the day togethei, — lunning, and catching, and batting, and bowling, 
and levelling m toil which w^ould exhaust a galley-slave He would 
have been invaluable to a hic-ohice , nevci wsas a man with such a 
natuial taste foi pumping engines, uinning up laddeis, and thiowang 
furniture out of tw o-pan-of-stairs’ wandows nor wxas this the only 
element m which he was at home , he wxas a humane society in him- 
self, a portable drag, an animated lifc-piesenei, and had saved 
moie people, in his time, fiom diow mng, than the riymoiith life- 
boat, ^r Captain Manby’s apprratus With all these cpialifications, 
notwithstanding his dissipation. Bottle-nosed Ned was a general 
faxomite , and the authonties of Mudfog, icmembeiing his numeious 
services to the population, allowed him in return to get diunk 
his own w^ay, without the fear of stocks, fine, oi impiisonment lie 
had a geneial licence, and he showed his sense of the compliment 
by making the most of it 

We have been thus paiticiilar in descn))ing the character and 
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a\ocations of Bottle-no&ed Ned, because it enabl us to introduce 
a fact politely, without hauling it into the leadei’s presence with 
indecent haste by the head and shoiildeis, and brings us veiy 
naturally to 1 elate, that on the very same evening onv^hlch Mi 
Nicholas Tuliumble and family returned to IMudfog, Mi, Tub 
lumble’s new^ secretary, just imported fiom London, wuth a pale 
face and light whiskers, thrust his head dowm to the very bottom 
of his neckcloth-tie, in at the tap-room door of the Lighterman’s 
Aims, and mquiiing w^hethcr one Ned Twigger w^as lu\uiiating 
wuthin, announced himself as the bearei of a message fiom Nicholas 
Tulrumble, Esqune, requiring Mr Iwiggei’s immediate attendance 
at the hall, on piivate and particulai business It being by no 
means Mi Twugger’s interest to affiont the Mayoi, he rose fiom 
The fireplace with a slight sigh, and followed the light-whiskeied 
secietary thiough the dirt and wet of Mudfog streets, up to Mudfog 
Hall, without fuither ado 

Mr Nicholas Tuliumble was seated m a small cavern with a 
skylight, which he called his libraiy, sketching out a plan of the 
pioccssion on a laige sheet of papei , and into the cavern the secretaiy 
usheied Ned Twuggei 

AVell, Twuggei ’’ said Nicholas Tulrumble, condescendingly 
Thcie w^as a time when TvMgger would ha\c leplied, ‘Well, 
Nick ^ ’ but that was in the dajs of the tiuck, and a couple of yeais 
befoie the donkey, so, he only bowed 

‘ I want you to go into training, Twiggei,’ said hli Tuliumble 
‘ What foi, sn mquiicd Ned, with a stare 
‘ Flush, hush, Twuggei ' ’ said the Ma> 01 ‘ Shut the dooi , hli 

Jennings Look heie, Twiggei ’ 

As the hlayoi said this, he unlocked a high closet, and disclosed 
a complete suit of biass armoui, of gigantic dimensions 

‘ I w^ant you to^^cal this next Monday, Twugger,’ said the Majoi 
‘ Bless your heart and soul, sii ’ ’ replied Ned, ‘}ou might as well 
ask me to wear a seventy-four pounder, or a cast-iion boilei ’ 

‘ Nonsense, Twugger, nonsense ’ ’ said the Mayor 
‘I couldn’t stand under it, sii,’ saidlwugger, ‘it would make 
mashed potatoes of me, if I attempted it ’ 

‘ Pooh, pooh, Twiggei * ’ leturned the hla} or ‘ I tell you I 
have seen it done witlr my own eyes, m London, and the man 
wasn’t half such a man as you are, either ’ 

‘ I should as soon ha\e thought of a man’s weaiing the case of 
,an eight-day clock to save his linen,’ said Twigger, casting a look 
of appiehension at the biass suit 

‘ It’s the easiest thing m the world,’ lejomed the Mayor 
‘ It’s nothing,’ said Mi Jennings 
‘ When you’ie used to it,’ added Ned 

‘ You do It by degrees,’ said the Mayor. ‘You would begin wuth 
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one piece to-mortr)^\, and two the ne\t day, and so on, till )ou had 
got It all on hli Jennings, give Twiggci a glass of lum Just tiy 
the breast-plate, l^wiggcr Stay ^ take another glass of lu pi fust 
Help me to lift it, Mi Jennings Stand fiini, Twiggei > There ' 
— It isn’t half as heavy as it looks, is it^’ 

Twiggei was a good strong, stout fellow, so, aftei a gieat deal 
of staggering, he managed to keep himself up, under the bieast 
plate, and even contrived, with the aid of another glass of rum, to 
walk about in it, and the gauntlets into the bargain He made a 
trial of the helmet, but was not equally successful, inasmuch as he 
tipped over instantly, — an accident which Mr Tuliumble cleaily 
demonstiated to be occasioned by his not having a counteracting 
'Weight of biass on his legs 

‘ Now, wtai that with grace and propiiety on Monday nc\t,’ said 
Tuliumble, ‘ and I’ll make your fortune ’ 

‘ ni try what I can do, sir,’ said Twiggei 
‘ It must be kept a profound secret,’ said Tuliumble 
‘ Of course, sir,’ leplicd Twigger 

‘ And you must be sober,’ said Tuliumble, ‘ peifectly sobei ’ 

Ml Twiggei at once solemnly pledged himself to be as sober as 
a judge, and Nicholas Tulrumble was satisfied, although, had we 
been Nicholas, we should ceitainly have exacted some piomise of 
a more specific nature, inasmuch as, having attended the Mudfog 
assi/cs in the evening more than once, we can solemnly testify to 
having seen judges with veiy strong symptoms of dinner under 
their wigs However, that’s ncithei heie nor there 

The next clay, and the day following, and the day after that, Ned 
Twigger was secuiely lockecl up m the small cavern with the sky- 
light, hard at work at the armoui With cvciy additional piece he 
could manage to stand upiight in, he had an additional glass of 
lum , and at last, after many partial suffocations, he contrived to 
get on the whole suit, and to stagger up and down the room in it, 
like an intoxicated effigy fiom Westminstei Abbey 

Never v\as man so delighted as Nicholas luliumble , never was 
woman so chaimcd as Nicholas Tuhumble’s wife Heie was a 
sight foi the common people of Mudfog ^ A live man in biass 
aimour ’ Why, they would go wild with wonder ' 

The day — the Monday — anivcd 

If Che moining had been made to ordei, it couldn’t have been 
better adapted to the puipose Ifecy never showed a bcttci fog in 
London on Loid Mayor’s day, than enwrapped the town of Mudfog 
on that eventful occasion It had iiscn slowly and surely fiom the 
greeif and stagnant water with the first light of morning, until it 
reached a little above the lamp-post tops and there it had stopped, 
with a sleepy, sluggish obstinacy, which bade defiance to the sun, 
who had got up very blood-shot about the eyes, as if he had been 
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nta drmkmg-paity ovei-night, and was doing hiS day’s w oik with 
the woist possible grace The thick damp mist hung ovei the 
towrt like a huge gauze curtain All was dim ^and dismal The 
church steeples had bidden a temporaiy adieu to the world below ; 
and e\ery object of lessei importance — houses, bams, hedges, trees, 
and barges — had all taken the veil 

The church-clock struck one A cracked trumpet from the front 
garden of Mudfog Hall produced a feeble flourish, as if some asth- 
matic person had coughed into it accidentally , the gate flew open, 
and out came a gentleman, on a moist-sugar colouied chaiger, 
intended to represent a heiald, but bearing a much sponger resem- 
blance to a couit-caid on horseback This was one of the Ciicus 
people, who always came down to Mudfog at that time of the year, 
and who had been engaged by Nicholas Tulrumble expressly for 
the occasion There was the horse, whisking his tail about, balanc- 
ing himself on his hind-legs, and flourishing away with his foi e-feet, 
111 a manner which would have gone to the hearts and souls of any 
reasonable ciowd But a Mudfog crowd never was a reasonable 
one, and in all probability nexei will be Instead of scattenng the 
very fog with their shouts, as they ought most indubitably to ha\e 
done, and weie fully intended to do, by Nicholas Tulrumble, they 
no sooner recognized the herald, than they began to giowd foith the 
most unqualified disapprobation at the bare notion of his riding like 
any othei man If he had come out on his head indeed, oi jump- 
ing thiough a hoop, or flying through a red-hot dium, or even 
standing on one leg with his other foot m his mouth, they might 
ha\e had something to say to him, but for a professional gentle- 
man to sit astride in the saddle, wuth his feet in the stirrups, was 
rather too good a joke So, the heiald w^as a decided failure, and 
the crowd hooted wuth great energy, as he pranced inglonously 
away 

On the procession came We are afraid to say how many super- 
numeraiies theie were, in striped shuts and black -velvet caps, to 
imitate the London watermen, oi how many base mutations of 
lunning-footmen, oi how many banners, which, owing to the heavi- 
ness of the atmosphere, could by no means be prevailed on to dis- 
play their inscriptions still less do w e feel disposed to relate how 
the men who played the wind instruments, looking up into the sky 
(we mean the fog) with musical fervour, walked through pO(?ls of 
water and hillocks of mud, till tbey covered the powheied heads of 
the running-footmen aforesaid with splashes, that looked cunous, 
but not ornamental , oi how the barrel-organ performer put on the 
wTong stop, and played one tune while the band played another , 
or how the horses, being used to the arena, and not to the streets, 
w^ould stand still and dance, instead of going on and prancing , — 
all of which are matters which might be dilated upon to great 
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advantage, but which we have not the least intention of dilating 
upon, notwithstanding 

Oh > it was a grand and beautiful sight to behold a coipor^tion in 
glass coaches, piovidcd at the sole cost and chaige of Nicholas 
Tuliumble, coming rolling along, like a funeial out of momning, and 
to watch the attempts the corporation made to look gieat and solemn, 
when Nicholas Tulrumble himself, in the foiii-wdieel chaise, with the 
tall postilion, lolled out aftei them, with Mr Jennings on one side 
to look like a chaplain, and a supernumeiaiy on the othei, with an 
old life-guaidsman’s sabre, to imitate the sword-beaicr , and to see 
lh(i teais 1 oiling down the faces of the mob as they screamed with 
nuuiment This w'as beautifiiL and so was the appeaiance of 
Mis Tuliumble and son, as they bowled wath giavc dignity out of 
then coach-w indow to all the duty faces that were laughing aiound 
them but it is not even with this that we have to do, but with the 
sudden stopping of the procession at anothei blast of the trumpet, 
whcicat, and whcieiipon, a piofound silence ensued, and all eyes 
w’cie tinned tow^aids Mudfog Plall, in the confident anticipation of 
1 ome new^ wondei 

‘They won’t laugh now^ Mi Jennings,’ said Nicholas Tuliumble 

‘I think not, sii,’ said Mi Jennings 

‘ Sec how eager they look,’ said Nicholas Tuliumble ‘Aba ’ the 
laugh wall be on oui side now , ch, Mr Jennings^’ 

‘No doubt of tbit, sii,’ leplied Mi Jennings, and Nicholas 
Tuliumble, in a state of idcasuiable evcitement, stood up in the 
fom-wheel chaise, and telegiaphed giatification to the Ma}oiess 
behind 

While all this was going fonvaid, Ned Twaggti had descended 
into the kitchen of hludfog Hall for the pin pose of indulging the 
seivants with a piivate view of the cuiiosity that waas to biust upon 
the town, and, somehow oi other, the footman fvas so companion- 
able, and the housemaid so kind, and the cook so fiiendly, that he 
could not lesist the otlei of the fir'^t-mcntioned to sit clown and take 
something “just to dunk success to master in 

So, dowm Ned Twaggei sat himself in his hiass liveiy on the top 
of the kitchen-table , and in a mug of something strong, paid for by 
the unconscious Nicholas Tuliiimhle, and piovidecl by the com- 
panionable footman, drank success to the Mayoi and his pioccssion, 
and, as Ned laid by his helmet to imbibe the something stiong, the 
companionable footman put it on lys own head, to the immtasuiable 
and uniecordable delight of the cook and housemaid The com- 
panionable footman was veiy facetious to Ned, and Ned was \eiy 
gallant to the cook and housemaid by turns, They w^eie all very 
cosy and comfoitable , and the something stiong went briskly 
round 

At last Ned Twiggei was loudly called foi, by the piocession 
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people and, having had his helmet fixed on, in ^ veiy complicated 
manner, by the companionable footman, and the Lind housemaid, 
andtthe friendly cook, he walked gravely foith, and appealed befoic 
the multitude ^ 

The crowd roared — it was not with wondei, it w^as not w'lth sur- 
piise , It was most decidedly and unquestionably with laughter 
‘ What ^ ’ said Mr lulrumble, staiting up in the foui-wheel chaise 
‘ Laughing? If they laugh at a man m leal brass aimoui, they’d 
laugh when their owm fathers weie dying Wh) doesn’t he go into 
his place, Mr Tenmngs ? What’s he rolling down towards us foi ? 
he has no business heie ' ’ 

‘I am afraid, sii ’ falteied Mr Jennings 

‘Afraid of what, sir^’ said Nicholas Tulriimble, looking up into 
'the secretary’s face 

‘ I am afiaid he’s diunk, sii,’ replied Mr Jennings 
Nicholas Tuliumble took one look at the extraordinaiy figure that 
w’’as bearing down upon them, and then, clasping his secietaiv by 
the aim, uttered an audible gioan in anguish of spiiit 

It IS a melancholy fact that Mr Twigger having full licence to 
demand a single glass of lum on the putting on of eveiy piece of 
the aimoni, got, by some means 01 other, rather out of his calcula- 
tion m the hurry and confusion of pieparation, and diank about 
four glasses to a piece instead of one, not to mention the something 
stiong which w^ent on the top of it Whether the biass armour 
checked the natuial flow of perspiiation, and thus pi evented the 
spiiit fiom evapoiating, we aie not scientific enough to know , but, 
whatever the cause was, Mr Twnggei no sooner found himself out- 
side the gate of Mudfog Hall, than he also found himself in a veiy 
consideiable state of intoxication , and hence his extiaordinaiy style 
of piogiessmg. This was bad enough, but, as if fate and foitune 
had conspiied against Nicholas Tuliumble, Mi Twugger, not having 
been penitent for a good calendar month, took it into his head to 
be most especially and particulaily sentimental, just when his 
lepentance could have been most conveniently dispensed with 
Immense tears were rolling down his cheeks, and he was vainly 
endeavouimg to conceal his giicf by applying to his eyes a blue 
cotton pocket-handkei chief with white spots, — an article not strictly 
m keeping wnth a suit of aimoiii some three bundled years old, 01 
thereab outs» 

‘ Twugger, you villain > ’ said Nicholas Tuliumble, c^uite forgetting 
his dignity, ‘ go back ’ 

' ‘Never,’ said Ned ‘ I’m a miserable wietch I’ll never leave 
you ’ 

The by-standeis of couise leceived this declaiation wnth acclama- 
tions of ‘ That’s right, Ned , don’t > ’ 

‘ I don’t intend it,’ said Ned, with all the obstinacy of a vei} tipsy 
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nidii ‘ I’m veiyflmbappy Fm the wietched fathei of an unfortu- 
nate family, but I am \ciy faithful, sii I’ll ncvci leave you’ 
Having rtitcialcd ^his obliging promise, Ntd piocceded in,biC)ktn 
words to harangue the ciowd upon the number of yeais he had 
lived in Mudfog, the excessive respectability of his character, and 
other topics of the like natuie 

‘Heie ' ^Mll anybody lead him away?’ said Nicholas ‘if they’ll 
call on me afteiwaids, I’ll icward them well ’ 

Two 01 thiee men stepped forwaid, with the view of beaiing Ned 
oft, when the sccietaiy interposed 

‘ Take care ' take caie ’ ’ said Mi Jennings ‘ I beg youi paidon, 
sir, but they’d better not go too neai him, because, it he falls o\ci, 
he ’ll certainly ci ush somebody ’ 

At this hint the ciow^d letiied on all sides to a veiy lespectfuf 
distance, and left Ned, like the Duke of Devonshne, in a little ciicle 
of his own 

‘ But, hli Jennings,’ said Nieholas Tuliumble, ‘ he’ll be suffocated ’ 

‘I’m veiy soiiy foi it, sii,’ replied Mi Jennings, ‘but nobody 
can get that aimoui otf, without his own assistance I’m quite 
ceitam of it from the wav he put it on ’ 

Heie Ned wept doletully, and shook his helmcted head, in a 
rnannei tliat might have touched a hcait ot stone, but the eiowd 
had not heaits oT stone, and they laughed heaitily 

‘Deal me. Mi Jennings,’ said Nicholas, turning pale at the pos- 
sibility of Ned’s being smothered in his antique costume — ‘Dear 
me, Mr Jennings, can nothing be done wuth him?’ 

‘Nothing at all,’ lejihcd Ned, ‘nothing at all (ientlemcn. I’m 
an unhapp) wuetch I’m a body, gentlemen, in a hiass cofim ’ At 
this poetical idea of Ins own eonjuiing up, Ned cued so much that 
the people began to get sympathetic, and to ask what Nicholas 
Tulruinble meant by putting a man into such ahnachine as that , 
and one individual in a haiiy waistcoat like the top of a tiimk, who 
had pi cMOiisly expressed his opinion that if Ned hadn’t been a pool 
man, Nieholas wouldn’t have daied do it, hinted at the propriety of 
hi caking the foiuwvhcel chaise, oi Nicholas’s head, oi both, which 
last compound proposition the ciowd seemed to consider a vciy 
good notion 

It was not acted upon, howevci, for it had hardly been Inoachcd, 
w hen Ned 'Iwuggei’s wife made her appeaiance abiuptly m the 
little eircle bcfoic noticed, and Ned no sooner caught a glimpse of 
her face and foim, than from the mcic foicc of habit he set off 
tow aids his home just as fast as his legs could cairy him , and that 
was not veiy quick m the present instance either, for, however 
ready they might have been to cairy him, they couldn’t get on very 
well imdei the biass armoui So, Mrs Ihviggei had plenty of time 
to denounce Nicholas Tulrumble to las face to express hei opinion 
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that he was a decided monstei , and to intimate t^at, if her ill-used 
husband sustained any peisonal damage fiom the brass aimour, 
she ^^Quld ha\e the law of Nicholas luhumble foi manslaughter 
When she had said all this ^\lth due vehemence, she posted after 
Ned, ^^ho was diagging himself along as best he could, and deploiing 
his unhappiness in most dismal tones 

What a wailing and screaming Ned’s children laised when he got 
home at last 1 Mrs Twigger tiied to undo the armoui, first m one 
place, and then m another, but she couldn’t manage it, so she 
tumbled Ned into bed, helmet, aimour, gauntlets, and all Such 
a cieaking as the bedstead made, under Ned’s w^eight in his new 
suit > It didn’t break down though, and theie Ned lay, like the 
anonymous vessel in the Bay of Biscay, till next day, drinking 
liarley-watei, and looking miserable and every time he groaned, 
his good lady said it served him right, which w^as all the consolation 
Ned Twigger got 

Nicholas Tulrumble and the goigeous procession went on together 
to the towm-hall, amid the hisses and groans of all the spectator';, 
who had suddenly taken it into their heads to considci poor Ned 
a martyr Nicholas was foiinally installed m his new office, in 
acknowledgment of which ceremony he delivered himself of a 
speech, composed by the secretary, which was \ery long, and no 
doubt very good, only the noise of the people outside pi evented 
anybody from hearing it, but Nicholas Tuliumble himself After 
wffiich, the procession got back to Mudfog Hall any how it could , 
and Nicholas and the corporation sat down to dinner 

But the dinner was flat, and Nicholas was disappointed They 
were such dull sleepy old fellows, that corporation Nicholas made 
quite as long speeches as the Lord Mayor of London had done, 
nay, he said the very same things that the Lord Mayor of London 
had said, and the* deuce a cheei the corporation gave him Theie 
was only one man in the party who was thoroughly awake , and he 
w^as insolent, and called him Nick Nick ’ What would be the 
consequence, thought Nicholas, of anybody presuming to call the 
Loid Mayor of London ‘Nick’’ He should like to know what 
the sw Old-bearer would say to that, or the lecorder, or the toast- 
master, or any other of the great officers of the city They’d 
nick him 

But these were not the woist of Nicholas Tulrumble’s doings. 
If they had been, he might have^iemained a Mayor to this day, and 
have talked till he lost his voice He conti acted a relish for 
statistics, and got philosophical, and the statistics and the philosophy 
together, led him into an act which inci eased his unpopularity and 
hastened his downfall 

At the very end of the Mudfog High-street, and abutting on the 
nver-side, stands the Jolly Boatmen, an old-fashioned low -roofed, 
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bay-window ed hdasc, with a bai, kitchen, and tap-room all in one, 
and a laige hicplacc with a kettle to coirespond, lound which the 
woiking men ha\p congiegated time out of mind on a winter’s 
night, rcfieshed by draughts of good stiong beer, and cheered by 
the sounds of a fiddle and tambourine the Jolly Boatmen having 
been duly licensed by the Mayoi and coiporation, to scrape the 
fiddle and thumb the lambouiine fiom time, wheieof the memoiy 
of the oldest inhabitants gocth not to the contiaiy Now Nicholas 
d’uliumble had been reading pamphlets on ciimc, and parhamentaiy 
icpoits, — or had made the secietaiy read them to him, which is the 
same thing in cfiect, — and he at once puceivcd that this fiddle and 
tanibouiinc must ha'ie done moie to demorah/e hludfog, than any 
other opciating causes that ingenuity could imagine So he read 
up foi the subject, and detcimincd to come out on the corporation 
with a buist, the veiy ne\t time the licence was applied foi 

The licensing day came, and the led-faced landloid of the Jolly 
Boatmen walked into the town-hall, looking as jolly as need be, 
having actually put on an extia fiddle foi that night, to com- 
mcmoiatc the anniversary of the Jolly Boatmen’s music licence 
It was applied foi in due foim, and wms just about to be gianted 
as a matter of couise, when up lose Nicholas Tulrumblc, and 
di owned the astonished coipoiation in a toiient of eloquence He 
descanted m glowing tcims upon the mcieasing depiavity of his 
natne towm of Mudlog, and the c\cesscs committed by Us popula- 
tion Then, he i elated how shocked he had been, to sec baiiels of 
beer sliding dowur into the cellar of the Jolly Boatmen week after 
week , and how’’ he had sat at a window oiiposite the Jolly Boatmen 
foi two diys togethei, to count the people wiro went in foi beer 
between the houis of twehc and one o’elock alone — wdnch, by-the- 
bye, was the time at which the gicat majoiity of the Mudfog people 
dined Then, he went on to state, how the niimljcr of people who 
came out with beer-jugs, avciagcd tw^enty-onc in fi\e minutes, 
w^hich, being multiplied by twelve, ga\c two bundled and fifty-tw^o 
people with beer-jugs in an hour, and multiplied again by fifteen 
(the number of houis duiing which the house was open daily) 
yielded thiee thousand seven bundled and eighty people with beci- 
jLigs pel day, or twenty-si\ thousand foiii hundred and sixty people 
with beer-jugs, per week Then he piocceded to show that a 
tambduimc and moial degiadation weic synon)mous teims, and 
a fiddle and vicious piopcnsitiesr wholly iiisepaiable All these 
aiguments he stiengthcncd and demonstrated by fiequent lefercnccs 
to a laigc book with a blue covei, and suncliy quotations fiom the 
Middlesex magistiates, and in the end, the corpoiation, who were 
posed with the figures, and sleepy with the speech, and sadly in 
w^ant of dinnei into the baigain, ^yielded the palm to Nicholas 
Tuliumblc, and refused the music licence to the Jolly Boatmen. 
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JBut although Nicholas triumphed, his tiiumph was shoit fie 
carried on the war against beci-jugs and fiddles, foigeiting the time 
whert was glad to drink out of the one, and to dance to the 
othei, till the people hated, and his old fiicnds lliunncd him He 
grew tiled of the lonely magnificence of Mudfog Hall, and his 
heart yearned tow aids the Lighterman’s Aims He wished he had 
never set up as a public man, and sighed foi the good old times of 
the coal-shop, and the chimney coinci. 

At length old Nicholas, being thoioughly miseiable, took heait 
of grace, paid the secretary a quaiter’s wages in ad\ance, and 
])acked him off to London by the ne\t coach Flaving taken this 
step, he put his hat on his head, and his pride in his pocket, and 
walked dowm to the old 100m at the Lightei man’s Aims. Iheie 
were only two of the old fellows theie, and they looked coldly on 
Nicholas as he pioffeied his hand 

‘Are you going to put down pipes. Mi Tulmmhle^’ said one 
‘ Or trace the progress of crime to ’bacca^ ’ giowlcd anothei, 

‘ Neither,’ replied Nicholas luliumble, shaking hands with them 
both, whether they would or not ‘ I’ve come dowm to sa) that I’m 
very sorry for having made a fool of m}sclf, and that I hope you’ll 
give me up the old chair, again ’ 

The old fellow^s opened then eyes, and thiee 01 four more old 
fellow^s opened the door, to whom Nicholas, with teais in his eyes, 
tin List out his hand too, and told the same stoiy They laised a 
shout of joy, that made the bells in the ancient church-towci vibiate 
again, and wheeling the old chair into the warm coinci, tin list old 
Nicholas down into it, and oideied in the veiy largest-sized bowl of 
hot punch, with an unlimited number of pipes, diiectly 

Ihe nc\t day, the Jolly Boatmen got the licence, and the next 
night, old Nicholas and Ned Twiggei’s wife led off a dance to the 
music of the fidd>e and tambouiine, the tone of which seemed 
mightily improved by a little lest, for they never had played so 
merrily before Ned Twigger was in the very height of Ins gloiy, 
and he danced hornpipes, and balanced chairs on his cbm, and 
straws on Ins nose, till the whole company, including the cor- 
poration, were in raptuies of admiiation at the brilliancy of Ins 
acquirements 

Mr Tulrumble, junior, couldn’t make up Ins mind to be an} thing 
but magnificent, so he went up to London and diew^ bills c*i his 
father, and when he had overcyrawn, and got into debt, he giew’- 
p,enitent, and came home again 

As to old Nicholas, he kept his wmid, and having had six weeks 
of public life, nevei tried it any moie. He went to sleep lA the 
town-hall at the very next meeting , and, mfull proof of his smceiity, 
has lequested us to wiite tins faithful narratn e We wish it could 
have the effect of lemmding the Tulriimbles of another spheie, that 
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puffed-up conceif* is not dignity, and that snailmg at the little 
pleasures they were once glad to enjoy, because they would ratlier 
forget the times when they weie of lower station, renders them 
objects of contcmJ)t and ridicule 

This is the first time we have published any of our gleanings from 
this particulai source Perhaps, at some future period, we may 
venture to open the chronicles of Mudfog, 



FULL REPORT OF THE 
FIRST MEETING OF THE MUDFOG 
ASSOCIATION 

FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EVERYTHING 


We have made the most unparalleled and extiaordinary exertions 
to place before our readers a complete and accurate account of the 
proceedings at the late giand meeting of the Mudfog Association, 
hokkn in the town of Mudfog, it affords us gieat happiness to lay 
the result before them, m the shape of various communications 
received from our able, talented, and graphic correspondent, ex- 
pressly sent down for the purpose, who has immortalized us, himself, 
Mudfog, and the association, all at one and the same time AVe 
have been, indeed, for some days unable to determine who will 
transmit the greatest name to posterity, oursehes, who sent our 
coiiespondent down, our correspondent, w^ho wrote an account ot 
the mattei , or the association, w^ho gave our correspondent some- 
thing to wiite about We rather incline to the opinion that we are 
the greatest man of»the paity, inasmuch as the notion of an exclusive 
and authentic report originated with us , this may be prejudice it 
may arise from a prepossession on our part in our own favour Be 
It so We have no doubt that every gentleman concerned m this 
mighty assemblage is troubled with the same complaint in a greater 
or less degree , and it is a consolation to us to know that we have 
at least this feeling m common wnth the great scientific stars, the 
brilliant and extraordinary luminaiies, whose speculations we record 

We give our correspondent’s letters in the order m which»they 
reached us Any attempt at amalgamating them into one beautiful 
whole, wmuld only destroy that gfowing tone, that dash of wnldness, 
and rich vein of pictuiesque interest, which pervade them throughout 

‘ Mudfog, Monday mght, seven d clod 

‘We are in a state of great excitement here Nothing is spoken 
of, but the approaching meeting of the association. The mn-doors 

2 L 
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ar6 thionged with %>^aitcis an\iously looking foi the expected 
anivalSj and the numeious bills which are wafeicd up in the 
windows of private houses, intimating that there are beds tp let 
within, give the streets a very animated and cheeiful appearance, 
the wafeis being of a gicat vaiicty of colouis, and the monotony of 
punted insciiptions being lelieved by eveiy possible size and style 
of hand-wiiting It is confidently riimomed that Piofessors Snoie, 
Do/e, and Whec/y ha\e engaged thiee beds and a sitting-room at 
the Fig and d indci-box I give you the lumoiii as it has reached 
me , ])ut I cannot, as yet, vouch foi its accuracy The moment I 
have been enabled to olitain any certain infoimation upon this 
intciesting point, you may depend upon receiving it ’ 

* //(!'//' past stven 

‘ I HAVE just letuined from a personal interview with the landlord 
of the Pig and Tinder-bo\ He speaks confidently of the proba- 
bility of Piofessors Snore, Doze, and Wheezy taking up their 
lesidence at his house during the sitting of the association, but 
denies that the beds have been yet engaged, in which representa- 
tion he is confirmed by the chambeimaid — a giil of aitless manners, 
and interesting appearance The boots denies that it is at all likely 
that Piofessois Snore, Doze, and Wheezy will put up here, but I 
have leason to beliexc that this man has been suborned by the 
piopiietoi of tlie Original Pig, which is the opposition hotel 
Amidst such conflicting testimony it is difficult to ariive at the real 
tiiith, but you may depend upon leceumg authentic information 
upon this point the moment the fact is ascci tamed Ihe excite- 
ment still continues A boy fell thiough the window of the 
justi} cook’s shop at the coinei of the Iligh-stieet ahoiit half an 
houi ago, which has occasioned much confusion dhe gcneial 
impicssion is, that it was an accident Piay heaven it may prove 
so 

‘ Tuesday i noon 

^Ai an eaily houi this moining the bells of all the chmehes 
struck seven o’clock, the cftect of wdiich, m the picsent lively state 
of the town, was extremely smgiilai While I was at breakfast, a 
yellow gig, drawn by a dark grey horse, wath a patch of white over 
his right eyelid, pioc ceded at a lapid pace m the direction of the 
Origyoal Pig stables, it is cuircntly lepoitcd that this gentleman 
has at rived heic foi the purpose of attending the association, and, 
from what I have lieard, I consider it extremely probable, although 
nothing decisive is yet known legaiding him Vou may conceive 
the anxiety wath wdiich we arc all looking fonvaid to the arnval 
of the foul o’clock coach this afteinoon 

‘ Notwithstanding the excited state of tlic populace, no outrage 
has yet been committed, owing to the admnable discipline and 
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disci etioii of the police, \^ho are nowhere to be^ seen A barf el- 
organ IS playing opposite niy window, and groups of people, 
offesring fish and vegetables for sale, parade the streets. With 
these exceptions everything is quiet, and I trust %ill continue so ’ 

^ Fivt o' clod 

‘It is now asceitained, beyond all doubt, that Professois Snore, 
Doze, and Wheezy will not lepair to the Pig and Tinder-box, but 
have actually engaged apartments at the Original Pig This in- 
telligence IS exclusive, and I leave you and }our icadeis to draw 
their own infeiences from it Why Professor Wheez}', of all people 
in the world, should repair to the Original Pig in piefeience to the 
Pig and Tmder-box, it is not easy to conceive The professor is a 
man who should be above all such petty feelings. Some people 
here openly impute treachery, and a distinct breach of faith to 
Professors Snore and Doze, while others, again, are disposed to 
acquit them of any culpability in the transaction, and to insinuate 
that the blame lests solely with Piofessoi 'Wheezy I oi\n that 
I incline to the latter opinion, and although it gnes me great pain 
to speak m teims of censure or disapprobation of a man of such 
transcendent genius and acquirements, still I am bound to say that, 
if my suspicions be well founded, and if all the reports which have 
reached my eais be true, I really do not well know ^Yhat to make 
of the matter 

‘ Ml Slug, so celebrated foi his statistical rescaiches, aimed this 
afternoon by the four o’clock stage His complexion is a daik 
puiple, and he has a habit of sighing constantly He looked 
extremely w^ell, and appeared in high health and spirits IMi 
Woodensconce also came down m the same conveyance The 
distinguished gentleman was fast asleep on his aimal, and I am 
informed by the §uaid that he Lad been so the whole way. He 
w^as, no doubt, preparing for his approaching fatigues, but what 
gigantic visions must those be that flit through the brain of such a 
man when his body is in a state of toipidity ^ 

‘The influx of visitors increases every moment I am told (I 
know not how tiuly) that two post-chaises ha\e aimed at the 
Original Pig within the last half-hour, and I m\self observed a 
wflieelbarrow, containing three caipet bags and a bundle, enteiing 
the yard of the Pig and Tinder-box no longer ago than five m^^iutes 
since The people are still quietly pursuing then 01 dinar y occupa- 
tions, but there is a wildness’*!!! then eyes, and an unwonted 
iigidity in the muscles of then countenances, which shows to the 
observant spectatoi that then expectations aie strained to tho*veiy 
utmost pitch I feai, unless some \eiy extiaordinaiy arrivals take 
place to-night, that consequences may aiise from this popular 
fciment, which evciy man ot sense and ieeling would deplore,’ 
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' TiVenty 7m nut es past six 

‘ I HAVE just heard that the boy who fell thiough the pastrycook’s 
window last night has died of the flight He was suddenly called 
upon to pay thiee and sixpence for the damage done, and his con- 
stitution, It seems, was not strong enough to bear up against the 
shock. The inquest, it is said, will be held to-moiro\v ’ 

‘ Thiee quaiteis past seven 

^Professors Muff and Nogo ha\e just druen up to the hotel 
door, they at once oidered dinner with great condescension We 
are all very much delighted with the iiibanity of their manners, and 
the ease ^Ylth which they adapt themselves to the foims and cere- 
monies of oidmai) lift Immediately on their ariival they sent foi 
the head waitci, and privately icquested him to purchase a hve"^ 
dog, — as cheap a one as he could meet with, — and to send him up 
aftei dinner, with a pie-boaid, a knife and fork, and a clean plate 
It IS conjectuied that some experiments will be tried upon the dog 
to-night, if any particulars should tianspiie, I will foitvard them by 
express ’ 


‘ Half past eight 

‘Thf animal has been procured He is a pug-dog, of rather 
intelligent appeaiance, in good condition, and with very short legs 
He has been tied to a curtain-peg in a daik room, and is howling 
dicadfully ’ 


‘ Ten minutes to nine 

^Thf dog has just been rung foi With an instinct which would 
appear almost the icsult of reason, the sagacious animal seized the 
wxaitcr by the calf of the leg when he appioached to take him, and 
made a despciate, though ineffectual resistance ^ I have not been 
able to procuic admission to the apaitment occupied by the scientific 
gentlemen , but, judging from the sounds which reached my ears 
when I stood upon the landing-place outside the door, just now’’, I 
should be disposed to say that the dog had reticatcd giowhng 
beneath some aiticle of fuimturc, and was keeping the professors 
at bay This (onjeetnie is confirmed by the testimony of the 
ostlei, w^ho, after ]jeeping thiongh the keyhole, assures me that he 
distinctly saw Professor Nogo on his knees, holding forth a small 
bottle of prussic acid, to which ^the animal, who was crouched 
beneath an arm-chair, obstinately declined to smell You cannot 
imagine the feverish state of irritation w e are in, lest the interests 
of scrence should be sacrificed to the piejudicts of a brute creature, 
who is not endowed with sufificient sense to foresee the incalculable 
benefits which the whole human lace may derive fiom so very slight 
a concession on his part.’ 
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‘ Nt7ie o'clock 

‘JThe dog’s tail and ears have been sent down-stairs to be washed , 
from which circumstance we infer that the anim?|l is no more His 
forelegs have been delivered to the boots to be brushed, which 
stiengthens the supposition’ 


* Half afia hn 

‘ My feelings are so overpowered by what has taken place in the 
course of the last hour and a half, that I have scarcely strength to 
detail the rapid succession of events which have quite bewildered 
all those who are cognizant of their occurrence It appears that 
the pug-dog mentioned in my last was surreptitiously obtained, — 
^ stolen, in fact, — by some person attached to the stable department, 
from an unmarried lady resident m this towm Frantic on dis- 
covering the loss ot her favourite, the lady rushed distractedly into 
the street, calling in the most heart-rending and pathetic manner 
upon the passengers to restore her, her Augustus, — foi so the 
deceased w^as named, m affectionate remembrance of a former 
lover of his mistress, to whom he bore a striking personal re- 
semblance, which renders the circumstances additionally affecting 
I am not yet in a condition to inform you what circumstance 
induced the bereaved lady to direct her steps to the hotel which 
had witnessed the last struggles of her protkge I can only state 
that she arrived there, at the very instant when his detached 
members were passing through the passage on a small tiay Her 
shrieks still reverberate in my ears > I grie\e to say that the ex- 
pressive features of Professor Muff were much scratched and 
lacerated by the injured lady, and that Professor Nogo, besides 
sustaining several severe bites, has lost some handfuls of hair from 
the same cause It must be some consolation to these gentlemen 
to know that thei? aident attachment to scientific pursuits has alone 
occasioned these unpleasant consequences, for which the sympathy 
of a grateful country will sufficiently rew^ard them Ihe unfortunate 
lady remains at the Pig and Tinder-bo\, and up to this time is 
reported in a very precaiious state 

M need scarcely tell you that this unlooked-for catastrophe has 
cast a damp and gloom upon us m the midst of our exhilaration , 
natural in any case, but greatly enhanced in this, by the amiable 
qualities of the deceased animal, who appears to have been^much 
and deservedly respected by th® whole of his acquaintance ’ 

‘ Twth'e o'clock 

^ I TAKE the last opportunity before sealing my parcel to inform 
you that the boy who fell through the pastrycook’s window is not 
dead, as w^as universally believed, but alive and well The report 
appeals to have had its origin in his mysterious disappearance. 
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He ^\as found half an hour since on the piemises of a sweet-stuff 
maker, wheic a laffie had been announced for a second-hand seal- 
skin cap and a ts^bouiine , and wheie — a sufficient number of 
members not having been obtained at first — he had patiently 
vaited until the list was completed This fortunate discoveiy has 
in some degiee lestoied our gaiety and cheerfulness It is pio- 
posed to get up a subsciiption foi him \\ithout delay 

‘Eveiybody is nervously an\ioiis to see what to-monow will 
bring foith. If any one should aiiive m the course of the night, 
I have left strict ducctions to be called immediately I should have 
sat up, indeed, but the agitating events of this clay have been too 
much for me 

‘ No news yet of cifhei of the Piofessors Snore, Doze, oi Wheezy , 
It is \ eiy stiangc ' ^ 


* Wednesday afU) noon 

" All is now over and, upon one point at least, I am at length 
enabled to set the minds of yom leaders at lest The three profes- 
sors arrived at ten minutes after two o’clock, and, instead of taking 
up their qiiaiters at the Oiiginal Pig, as it was uni\ci sally uncleistood 
in the coiuse of yesteiclay that they would assuiedly have done, 
diovc stiaight to the Pig and Tinder-bo\, wdiere they thiew off the 
mask at once, and openly announced then intention of remaining 
Professor Whec/y mav leconcile this veiy e\traordinaiy conduct 
with Ins notions of fair and c(tuitable dealing, but I would lecom- 
mend Piofcssor Whee/y to be cautious how he presumes too fai 
upon his well-eaincd reputation How such a man as Piofcssor 
Snore, or, winch is still moie extiaoiduiary, such an individual as 
Piofessoi Do/c, can ctuietly allow himself to be mixed up with such 
proceedings as these, you wall natuially incpure ^ Upon this head, 
mmoui is silent, I have my speculations, but foit)ear to give utter- 
ance to them just now ’ 


^ Foil) oUlocl 

‘ Thf town IS filling fast, eightccnpence has been offeicd foi a 
bed and lefuscd Scveial gentlemen weie undci the necessity last 
night of sleeping in the buck fields, and on the steps of doois, foi 
which^they were taken befoic the magistiales in a body this moin- 
ing, and committed to piison as \agrants forvanous tcims One of 
these peisons I undcistand to be a iiighly-iespeclable tinkci, ofgicat 
piactical skill, who had foi w aided a papei to the Piesident of 
Section D Mechanical Science, on the consti action of pipkins with 
copper bottoms and safety valves, of wfiiich report speaks highly 
The incaiceration of this gentleman is gicatly to be legretted, as his 
absence will preclude any discussion on the subject 

^The bills are being taken down in all ducctions, and lodgings 
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ale being secured on almost any teims I have heard of fifteen 
shiymgs a week for two 100ms, exclusive of coals and attendance, 
but I tan scarcely believe it The excitement dreadful I was 
informed this morning that the civil authorities, apprehensi\e of some 
outbieak of popular feeling, had commanded a recruiting seigeant 
and two corporals to be undei aims , and that, with the view of not 
iintating the people unnecessarily by their piesence, they had been 
requested to take up then position befoie daybieak in a turnpike, 
distant about a quaiter of a mile from the town The vigoui and 
promptness of these measures cannot be too highly extolled 

‘ Intelligence has just been bi ought me, that an elderly female, 
in a state of inebriety, has declared m the open street hei intention 
, to “ do ” for Mr Slug Some statistical returns compiled by that 
gentleman, lelative to the consumption of raw spiiituous liquois in 
this place, are supposed to be the cause of the wi etch’s animosity 
It is added that this declaration \Yas loudly cheered by a crovd of 
persons who had assembled on the spot , and that one man had the 
boldness to designate Mi Slug aloud by the oppiobiious epithet of 
“ Stick-iii'the-mud It is earnestly to be hoped that now, when 
the moment has ai rived foi then interference, the magistiates will 
not shrink from the exeicise of that power which is vested in them 
by the constitution of oui common countiy ^ 

‘ Half past Un 

‘The distuibance, I am happy to inform you, has been completely 
quelled, and the iingleader taken into custody She had a pail of 
cold watei thiown ovei hei, previous to being locked up, and 
expresses great contrition and uneasiness Wc aie all in a fevei of 
anticipation about to-moirow^ but, now that we aie within a few 
horns of the meeting of the association, and at last enjoy the proud 
consciousness of •having its illustiious meinbeis amongst us, I trust 
and hope eveiything may go off peaceably I shall send you a full 
report of to-moiiow^’s pioceedings by the night coach ’ 

‘ Ehven o'clock 

‘ I OPEN my lettei to say that nothing wdiatever has occuried since 
I folded It up ’ 

* Thwsday 

‘ The sun rose this nioinmg at the usual houi I did not obseive 
anything particulai m the asped of the gloiious planet, except that 
'he appeared to me (it might have been a delusion of my heightened 
fancy) to shine with moie than common brilliancy, and to shed a 
refulgent lustre upon the town, such as I had nevei observed before. 
This is the more extraordinaiy, as the sky was perfectly cloudless, 
and the atmosphere peculiarly fine. At half-past nine o’clock the 
general committee assembled, with the last year’s president m the 
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chair The report of the council was read ; and one passage, which 
stated that the council had coi responded with no less than three 
thousand five bundled and seventy-one persons, (all of whom paid 
their own postage,; on no fewer than seven thousand two hundred 
and forty-three topics, w^as received with a degree of enthusiasm 
which no efforts could suppress The various committees and 
sections having been appointed, and the more formal business trans- 
acted, the gieat proceedings of the meeting commenced at eleven 
o’clock precisely I had the happiness of occupying a most eligible 
position at that time, in 

‘Sic I ION A —Zoology and Botany 
GRLVT ROOM, ITG AND iINDIR-BO\ . 

Presidait — Profesbor Snoie Vice Piesidents — Professors Doze and Wliecz) 

‘The scene at this moment was particularly striking 1 he sun 
streamed through the windows of the apartments, and tinted the 
whole scene with its brilliant ra^s, bringing out in stiong relief the 
noble visages of the professors and scientific gentlemen, who, some 
with bald heads, some wuth red heads, some withbrowm heads, some 
with grey heads, some with black heads, some with block heads, 
presented a coup cfoul which no eye witness will readily forget In 
front of these gentlemen wcie papers and inkstands, and round the 
room, on elevated benches extending as far as the foims could reach, 
were assembled a brilliant concourse of those lovely and elegant 
w^omen for which Mudfog is justly acknowledged to be without a 
rival m the w^hole woild The contrast between their fair faces and 
the dark coats and tiousers of the scientific gentlemen I shall never 
cease to lemember while Memory holds hci seat 

‘ 1 line having been allowed for a slight confusion, occasioned by 
the falling down of the greater part of the platforms, to subside, the 
president called on one of the secretaiies to read a communication 
entitled, “Some remaiks on the industrious fleas, w ith considerations 
on the importance of establishing infant-schools among that nume- 
rous class of society , of directing their industry to useful and prac- 
tical ends, and of applying the suiplus fiuits thereof, towards 
providing for them a comfortable and respectable maintenance in 
their old age ” 

‘ The author stated, that, having long tinned his attention to the 
moral and social condition of these ^-nterestmg animals, he had been 
induced to visit an exhibition in Regent-street, London, commonly 
known by the designation of “ The Industrious Fleas ” He had 
theic been many fleas, occupied certainly in vaiious pursuits and 
avocations, but occupied, he wms bound to add, in a manner w^hich 
no man of well-regulated mind could fail to rcgaidwith soiiow and 
regret One flea, leduccd to the level of a beast of buiden, was 
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dsawing about a miniatuie gig, containing a particularly small ef^gy 
of His Grace the Duke of Wellington ^ while another was staggering 
beneath the weight of a golden model of his gieat adversary 
Napoleon Bonaparte Some, bi ought up as ^nountebanks and 
ballet-dancers, were performing a figure-dance (he regietted to 
observe, that, of the fleas so employed, several were females), 
others were m training, in a small card-board box, for pedestiians, — 
mere sporting characters — and two were actually engaged in the 
cold-blooded and barbarous occupation of duelling , a pursuit from 
which humanity recoiled with horror and disgust He suggested 
that measures should be immediately taken to employ the labour 
of these fleas as part and parcel of the productive power of the 
^country, which might easily be done by the establishment among 
them of infant schools and houses of industry, in which a system 
of virtuous education, based upon sound principles, should be 
observed, and moral precepts strictly inculcated Fie proposed 
that eveiy fleaw^ho piesumed to exhibit, for hue, music, or dancing, 
or any species of theatrical entertainment, without a licence, should 
be considered a vagabond, and treated accoidingly, m wdiich 
lespect he only placed him upon a level wuth the rest of mankind 
He would fuither suggest that their labour should be placed under 
the control and regulation of the state, who should set apait fiom 
the profits, a fund for the support of superannuated 01 disabled fleas, 
then widows and orphans With this view, he proposed that liberal 
premiums should be offered for the thiee best designs for a general 
almshouse , from which — as insect architecture w^as well known to 
be in a very advanced and perfect state — we might possibly derive 
many valuable hints for the improvement of our metiopohtan uni- 
versities, national galleries, and othei public edifices 

^The Presideni wished to be informed how the ingenious 
gentleman propo^d to open a communication with fleas generally, 
in the fiist instance, so that they might be thoroughly imbued with 
a sense of the advantages they must necessarily derive from changing 
their mode of life, and applying themselves to honest laboui This 
appeared to him, the only difficulty 

‘ The Author submitted that this difficulty was easily overcome, 
or rather that there was no difficulty at all m the case Obviously 
the course to be pursued, if Her Majesty’s government could be 
prevailed upon to take up the plan, would be, to secu at a 
remunerative salary the individiial to whom he had alluded as pre- 
•siding over the exhibition in Regent-street at the period of his visit. 
That gentleman would at once be able to put himself in communi- 
cation with the mass of the fleas, and to instruct them in pui^uance 
of some general plan of education, to be sanctioned by Parliament, 
until such time as the moie intelligent among them were advanced 
enough to officiate as teacheis to the rest. 
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‘The Picsident and seveial members of the section highly com- 
plimented the author of the papei last read, on his most ingenious 
and impoitant l^eatisc It was determined that the ’subject 
should be lecommended to the immediate consideiation of the 
council 

‘Mr WiGsr^Y piocluced a cauliflower somewhat laiger than a 
chaise-umbiella, which had been laised by no other artificial means 
than the simple application of highly caibonated soda-water as 
nianuie He explained that by scooping out the head, wdnch would 
affoid a new and delicious species of nouiishment for the poor, 
a paiachute, in pimciple something similai to that constiucted by 
M Gainerin, was at once obtained, the stalk of course being kept 
downwaids He added that he was peifccLly willing to make 
descent from a height of not less than three miles and a quarter , 
and had in fact already puoposed the same to the proprietors of 
Vauxhall Gardens, who in the handsomest mannei at once consented 
to his wishes, and appointed an caily day next summer for the 
undertaking, meiely stipulating that the iim of the cauliflower 
should be picviously bioken in thiee or foui places to ensme the 
safety of the descent 

‘The Presideni congiatulated the public on the and gala in 
stoic foi them, and warmly eulogised the piopnetors of the estab- 
lishment alluded to, foi then lo\c of science, and icgaid foi the 
safety of human life, both of which did them the highest honoui 

‘ A Mcmbei wushed to know how many thousand additional lamps 
the royal propcity would be illuminated with, on the night aftci the 
descent 

‘ Mr Wigsph leplicd that the point was not }Ct finally decided , 
but he behoved iL wms pioposcd, ovei and above the oidmary 
illuminations, to exhibit in ’vaiious devices eight millions and a-half 
of additional lamps 

‘Ihc Membci expiesscd himself much giatificcl with this 
announcement 

‘Mr Blundirum delighted the section with a most inteicsting 
and valuable papci “on the last moments of the learned pig,” 
which pioduced a vci> sliong impression on the assembly, the 
account being compiled from the personal lecollections of his 
favourite attendant The account stated in the most emphatic 
teimslhat the animal’s name w^as not Toby, but Solomon , and dis- 
tinctly proved that he could ha\c nc^neai iclatives m the piofession, 
as many designing persons had falsely stated, inasmuch as hiS" 
father^^ mothei, biotheis and sisteis, had all fallen victims to the 
butcher at diffeieni times An uncle of his indeed, had with very 
great laboui been tiaced to a sty in Someis Town , but as he w^as 
m a veiy inhim state at the time, being afflicted with measles, and 
shortly aftenvards disappcaied, there appeared too much leason to 
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conjecture that he had been conveited into sausages The dis- 
order of the learned pig was oiiginally a se\eie cold, which, being 
aggia\^ted by e\cessive trough indulgence, final^ settled upon the 
lungs, and tciminated in a geneial decay of the constitution A 
melancholy instance of a presentiment entertained by the animal 
of his appioachmg dissolution, was lecorded Aftei gratifying a 
numeioiis and fashionable company with his peifoimances, in which 
no falling oif whate’vci was visible, he fixed his eyes on the 
biogiaphei, and, turning to the watch \vhich lay on the floor, and 
on which he w^as accustomed to point out the hour, deliberately 
passed his snout twice round the dial In precisely four and-tw enty 
hours from that time he had ceased to exist * 

, * Professor Wheezy inquired whether, previous to his demise, 
the animal had expressed, by signs 01 otheiwise, any wishes re- 
garding the disposal of his little property 

‘ Mr Blunderum replied, that, w^hen the biographer took up the 
pack of cards at the conclusion of the performance, the animal 
gi unted several times in a significant manner, and nodding his 
head as he was accustomed to do, w^hen gratified Fiom these 
gestures it w^as understood that he wished the attendant to keep the 
cards, which he had ever since done He had not expressed any 
wish relative to his watch, which had accordingly been pawned by 
the same individual 

‘The President wished to know whether any Member of the 
section had ever seen 01 conveised with the pig-faced lady, who 
was reported to have worn a black velvet mask, and to have taken 
her meals from a golden trough 

‘ After some hesitation a Member replied that the pig-faced lady 
was his mother-in-law, and that he trusted the President would not 
violate the sanctit^^ of private life 

‘ 1 he President begged pardon He had considered the pig- 
faced lady a public character Would the honourable member 
object to state, with a view to the advancement of science, whether 
she w^as in any way connected with the learned pig ? 

‘ The Member replied m the same low tone, that, as the 
question appeared to involve a suspicion that the learned pig 
might be his half-brothei, he must decline answ^eiing it 

‘Section B— Anatomy and Medicine 

COACH-IIOUSE, PIG AND TINDER-BOX* 

President— V>t Tcoiell Vice‘P}esiduiis — Profebsois Muff and Nogo. 

# 

‘ Dr Kutankumagen (of Moscow) read to the section a report 
of a case which had occurred wuthin his own practice, strikingly 
illustrative of the power of medicine, as exemplified in his suc- 
cessful treatment of a virulent disorder. He had been called in 
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to^ visit the patient on the ist of Apiil, 1837 He was then 
labouring under symptoms peculiarly alarming to any medical 
man. His frame was stout and muscular, his step firm andeelastic, 
his cheeks plump^ and led, his voice loud, his appetite good, his 
pulse full and round He was m the constant habit of eating 
thiee meals per diem^ and of drinking at least one bottle of wine, 
and one glass of spirituous liquors diluted with water, in the course 
of the four-and-twenty horns He laughed constantly, and in so 
hearty a manner that it was terrible to hear him By dint of 
poweiful medicine, low diet, and bleeding, the symptoms m the 
course of three days perceptibly decreased A iigid perseveiance 
in the same couise of treatment for only one week, accompanied 
with small doses of w^ater-gruel, weak broth, and barley-watei, led 
to their entire disappearance In the course of a month he was 
sufficiently lecovercd to be earned down-stairs by two muses, and 
to enjoy an airing in a close carnage, suppoited by soft pillows 
At the present moment he was restoied so far as to walk about, 
with the slight assistance of a crutch and a boy It would pei- 
haps be giatifying to the section to leain that he ate little, drank 
little, slept little, and was never heaid to laugh by any accident 
wdiatever 

‘ Dr W R Fre, in complimenting the honouiable member upon 
the tiiumphant cuie he had effected, begged to ask w’hether the 
patient still bled fieely ^ 

‘ Dr Kuiankumagen replied in the affimiative 
‘ Dr W R Pei — And you found that he bled freely duiing the 
whole coiiise of the disorder^ 

‘Dr KurA.NKUMAGLN — Oh deal, yes » most fieely 
‘Dr Nefshawis supposed, that if the patient had not sub- 
mitted to be bled with great readiness and peiseveiancc, so extra- 
ordinaiy a cure could never, in fact, have bden accomplished. 
Dr Kuiankumagen rejoined, certainly not 

‘Mr Knighi BiiIL (MB Cb) exhibited a wax prcpaiation of 
the interior of a gentleman who m caily life had inadvertently 
swmllowmcl a door-key It w^as a curious fact that a medical 
student of dissipated habits, being picsent at the post mot f cm 
examination, found means to escape unobserved from the room, 
with that portion of the coats of the stomach upon which an exact 
model? of the instrument was distinctly impressed, with which he 
hastened to a locksmith of doubtful character, who made a new 
key from the pattern so shown to him With this key the medical 
student entered the house of the deceased gentleman, and com- 
mitted a bmglary to a laige amount, foi w^hieh he w^as subsequently 
tiled and executed 

‘The pRESiDi-Ni wished to know what became of the oiigmal 
key after the lapse of yeais. Mi Knight Bell leplied that the 
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gentleman was ah^ajs much accustomed to punch, and it \ s 
supposed the acid had giadually devouied it 

Neeshawis and seveial of the members weie of opinion 
that the key must have lain very cold and heav^ upon the gentle- 
man’s stomach 

‘Mr Knight Bell believed it did at first It was vorthy of 
remark, perhaps, that for some years the gentleman vas troubled 
With a night-mare, under the influence of which he always imagined 
himself a wine-cellar dooi 

‘Professor Muff related a very extiaordinary and convincing 
proof of the vonderful efficacy of the system of infinitesimal doses, 
which the section were doubtless aware was based upon the theory 
that the \ery minutest amount of any given drug, propeily dispeised 
through the human frame, w^ould be productive of piecisely the 
same result as a very large dose administered in the usual manner 
Thus, the fortieth part of a giain of calomel was supposed to be 
equal to a five-gram calomel pill, and so on in proportion through- 
out the whole range of medicine He had tried the experiment 
in a curious manner upon a publican who had been brought into 
the hospital with a broken head, and was cured upon the infinitesimal 
system in the incredibly short space of three months Ihis man 
was a hard drinker He (Professor Muff) had dispeised three drops 
of rum through a bucket of water, and requested the man to drink 
the w^hole What w as the result ? Before he had drunk a quart, 
he was in a state of beastly intoxication , and five other men were 
made dead drunk with the remainder 

‘ The President wished to know whether an infinitesimal dose 
of soda-w^ater w^ould have recovered them ? Professor Muft leplied 
that the twenty-fifth part of a teaspoonful, properly administered 
to each patient, would have sobered him immediately. The 
President remarked that this was a most important discovery, and 
he hoped the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen would patronize 
It immediately 

‘A Member begged to be infoimed \\hether it would be possible 
to administer — say, the tw^entieth part of a gram of bread and cheese 
to all growm-up paupeis, and the fortieth part to children, wuth the 
same satisfying effect as their present allowance 

‘ Professor Muff w^as willing to stake his professional reputa- 
tion on the perfect adequacy of such a quantity of food Jp tlie 
support of human life — in workhouses, the addition of the 
fifteenth pait of a gram of pddding twice a week would render 
It a high diet 

‘ Professor Nogo called the attention of the section to very 
extraordinary case of animal magnetism A private w^atchman, 
being merely looked at by the operator from the opposite side of 
a wide street, was at once observed to be in a very drowsy and 
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languid state He was followed to his box, and being once slightly 
rubbed on the palms of the hands, fell into a sound sleep, in w^hfch 
he continued without intermission for ten houis. 


‘Section C— Statistics 

H\Y-LOFr, ORIGINAT PIG 

Pusiduit — Mr Woodcnsconce Vice Pitsidents Ledbiaiii and 
Mr limbered. 


^ Mr Siug stated to the section the lesult of some calculations 
he had made with gicat dilhculty and labour, icgaiding the state 
of infant education among the middle classes of London I-Te 
found that, within a ciiclc of three miles fiom the Elephant and 
Castle, the following were the names and numbers of childienV 
books principally in circulation — 


‘Jack the Giant-killer 
I)itto a.ncl Bean stalk 
Ditto and h levcn Brothers 
Ditto and Jill 


7,943 

8,621 

2,845 

1,99s 


lotal 


21,407 


‘ He found that the pioportion of Robinson Ciusoes to Philip 
Quaills w\as as four and a half to one, and that the pieponderance 
of Valentine and Oisons ovei Goody Iw^o Shoescs was as thiee and 
an eighth of the foimei to half a one of the latter, a comparison 
of Seven Champions with Simple Simons ga\c the same result 
The ignoiance that pic\ailed, was lamentable One child, on being 
asked whcthci he would lathci be Saint Geoige oi England 01 a 
respectable tallow -chandlei, instantly leplicd, "Taint Geoige of 
Ingling ” Anothei, a little boy of eight }ears old, was found to 
be fiimly impressed with a belief in the existence of dragons, and 
openly stated that it was his intention wdicn he grew up, to lusli 
forth sword m hand foi the. deliverance of captne piincesses, and 
the piomiscuous slaughter of giants Not one child among the 
numbci mteirogated had ever heard of Mungo Paik, — some in- 
ctuinng whether he was at all connected with the black man that 
swept the ciossing, and others wdrethci he was m any way related 
to the Regent’s Park I’hcy had not the slightest conception of 
the edmmonest piinciiiles of mathematics, and considered Sindbad 
the Sailor the most enteipiising«avo}agei that the woild had 
evei produced 

‘A Membei stiongl> deprecating the use of all the othci books 
mentioned, suggested that T^i-ck and Jill might perha^rsbe exempted 
from the general censiue, inasmuch as the heio and heroine, in the 
very outset of the tale, were depicted as going up a hill to fetch a 
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pail of watei, which was a laborious and useful occupation,' — sijp- 
po^sing the family linen was being washed, for instance 

^ l^R Slug feared that the moral effect of this passage was moie 
than ccfuntei balanced by another in a subsequent part of the poem, 
m which veiy gioss allusion was made to the mode in which the 
heioine was peisonally chastised by her mothei 

“‘For lauglimg at Jack’s disaster 

besides, the whole woik had this one great fault, tt was not 
fnit 

‘The President complimented the honourable member on the 
excellent distinction he had diawn Several other Membeis, too, 
dwelt upon the immense and urgent necessity of stoiing the minds 
of children with nothing but facts and figures, which process the 
Piesident very forcibly remarked, had made them (the section) the 
men they were 

‘ Mr Slug then stated some curious calculations respecting the 
dogs’-meat bariows of London He found that the total number of 
small caits and baiiows engaged in dispensing pioxision to the cats 
and dogs of the metropolis was one thousand se\en hundred and 
forty-three The aveiage number of skewers delivered daily with 
the piovender, by each dogs’-meat cart or barrow’-, was thirty-six 
Now, multiplying the number of skewers so delneied by the number 
of barrows, a total of si\ty-two thousand seven hunched and foity- 
cight skew^eis daily would be obtained Allowing that, of these 
sixty-two thousand se\en hundied and foity-eight skewers, the odd 
two thousand seven hundied and foitj-eigbt weie accidentally 
devoured with the meat, by the most voracious of the animals 
supplied, it followed that sixty thousand skew’-eis pei day, or the 
enoimous number of twenty-one millions nine hundred thousand 
skewers annually,'* weie wmsted in the kennels and dustholes of 
London , which, if collected and warehoused, w ould in ten years’ 
time affoid a mass of timber moiethan sufficient for the construction 
of a fiist-iate \essel of wai foi the use of her Majesty’s navy, to be 
called “The Royal Skew^ei,” and to become undei that name the 
tenor of all the enemies of this island 

‘Mr X Ledbrain read a \ery ingenious communication, fiom 
wLich It appeared that the total number of legs belonging to the 
manufacturing population of one gicat town in Yoikshire ^fas, in 
round numbeis, forty thousand, ;^hile the total nun\bci of chair and 
Stool legs in their houses was only thnty thousand, which, upon the 
veiy favouiable average of thiee legs to a seat, yielded only ten 
thousand seats in all Fioin this calculation it would appear,— not 
taking wooden 01 cork legs into the account, but allowing two legs 
to eveiy peison,— that ten thousand individuals (one-half of the 
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whole population) weie either destitute of any lest for their legs 
at all, or parsed the whole of their leisure tune m sitting upbn 
boves. 

r 

‘Section D •— Mfciianical Scifnck 

CO\CII-IIOUSL, ORIGINAL PIG 

Pnsuknt — Mi Caiter Vicc-FresiJents — Mr Truck and Mr Waghorn 

‘ Proffssor Queerspfck exhibited an elegant model of a port- 
able lailnay, neatly mounted in a gieen case, for the waistcoat 
pocket By attaching this beautiful instiumcnt to his boots, any 
Bank or pulilic-office clcik could transport himself from his place of 
residence to his place of business, at the easy late of sixty-five miles- 
an hour, which, to gentlemen of sedentary pursuits, would be an 
incalculable advantage 

^Tiii< President was desiious of knowing whether it was 
necessary to have a level surface on wdnch the gentleman was 
to lun 

‘ Professor Queerspeck explained that City gentlemen would 
run m trains, being handcuffed togcthci to prevent confusion or 
unpleasantness Poi instance, trains would start eveiy moinmg at 
eight, nine, and ten o’clock, from Camden Towm, Islington, 
Cambeivvell, Plackney, and various othei places m which City 
gentlemen are accustomed to reside It would be necessary to 
have a level, but he had piovidcd foi this difficulty by pioposing 
that the best line that the ciicumstances w^ould admit of, should be 
taken through the sew^ers which undermine the sticcts of the 
metiopolis, and wdiich, well lighted by jets fiom the gas pipes which 
run immediately above them, would foini a pleasant and com- 
modious arcade, especially in wintei-time, when the inconvenient 
custom of carrying umbicllas, now so gcneial,'’ could be wholly 
dispensed with In icply to another question, Piofessoi Queerspeck 
stated that no substitute for the purposes to w^hich these arcades 
were at piesent devoted had yet occurred to him, but that he hoped 
no fanciful objection on this head would be allowed to interfere 
with so gieat an undertaking 

‘ Mr Jobba produced a forcing-machine on a novel plan, foi 
bringing jomt-stock railway shaics prematurely to a premium The 
instiuinent was m the form of an elegant gilt weather-glass, of most 
dazzling appearance, and was woiAied behind, by strings, after the 
manner of a pantomime trick, the strings being always pulled by 
the directors of the company to which the machine belonged The 
quicksilver w as so ingeniously placed, that w hen the acting directors 
held shares m their pockets, figures denoting very small expenses 
and very large returns appeared upon the glass , but the moment 
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the diiectors parted with these pieces of paper, the estimate ^of 
needful expenditure suddenly increased itself to an immense extent, 
whik the statements of certain profits became reduced in the same 
pioporhon. Mr Jobba stated that the machine tliad been in con- 
stant requisition for some months past, and he had never once 
known it to fail 

‘ A Member expressed his opinion that it was extremely neat and 
pretty He wished to know whether it was not liable to accidental 
derangement? Mr Jobba said that the whole machine was un- 
doubtedly liable to be blowm up, but that w^as the only objection 
to It 

‘ Professor Nogo arrived from the anatomical section to exhibit 
a model of a safety fire-escape, which could be fixed at any time, 
jn less than half an hour, and by means of which, the youngest or 
most infill m peisons (successfully resisting the progress of the flames 
until it w^as quite ready) could be preserved if they merely balanced 
themselves for a few minutes on the sill of their bedroom window, 
and got into the escape without falling into the stieet The Pro- 
fessor stated that the number of boys wflio had been rescued in the 
daytime by this machine from houses which w^eie not on fire, w^as 
almost incredible Not a conflagiation had occurred m the whole 
of London for many months past to which the escape had not been 
carried on the very next day, and put in action before a concourse 
of peisons 

‘The President inquired whethei theie was not some difficulty 
in ascertaining which was the top of the machine, and which the 
bottom, in cases of pressing emergency 

‘Professor Nogo explained that of course it could not be 
expected to act quite as well when theie was a fire, as wLen there 
was not a file , but in the foimer case he thought it would be of 
equal seivice whet^ier the top were up or down’ 

With the last section our correspondent concludes his most able 
and faithful Report, which will never cease to reflect credit upon 
him for his scientific attainments, and upon us for oui enterprising 
spirit It is needless to take a review of the subjects which have 
been discussed^ of the mode in which they have been examined, 
of the great truths which they have elicited They are now before 
the world, and w^e leave them to read, to consider, and to pro t 

The place of meeting for next jeai has undergone discussion, and 
has at length been decided, legard being had to, and evidence being 
thken upon, the goodness of its wines, the supply of its markets, the 
hospitality of its inhabitants, and the quality of its hotels We*hope 
at this next meeting our coi respondent may again be present, and 
that we may be once moie the means of placing his communica- 
tions befoie the w^orld, Until that period w'e have been prevailed 

2 M 
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upon to allow this number of our Miscellany to be retailed to the 
public, 01 wholesaled to the trade, without any advance upon our 
usual price 

We have only to add, that the committees aie now bioken up, 
and that Mudfog is once again restored to its accustomed tranquil- 
lity, — that Piofessois and Members have had balls, and soiiees^ and 
suppeis, and gtcat mutual complimentations, and have at length 
dispersed to then scvcial homes, — whither all good vishes and joys 
attend tliom, untd next }car 1 

Signed Boz. 



FULL REPORT OF THE 
SECOND MEETING OF THE MUDFOG 
ASSOCIATION 

FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EVERYTHING 


In October last, we did ouisehes the immortal credit of lecording, 
at an enormous expense, and by dint of exeitions unpaialleled m 
the history of penodical publication, the proceedings of the hludfog 
Association foi the Ad\ancemcnt of E\er} thing, which in that 
month held its fiist gieat half-yearly meeting, to thewondei and 
delight of the whole empiie We announced at the conclusion of 
that extraordinary and most remarkable Repoit, that when the 
Second Meeting of the Society should take place, we should be 
found again at oui post, lencwing oni gigantic and spiiited endea- 
vours, and once moic making the woild ring with the accuracy, 
authenticity, immeasurable superiority, and intense lemaikability of 
oui account of its proceedings In ledemption of this pledge, we 
caused to be despatched pei steam to Oldcastle (at which place 
this second meeting of the Society w^as held on the 20th instant), 
the same superhumanly-endow^ed gentleman who furnished the 
former repoit, and who, — gifted by nature with transcendent abili- 
ties, and furnished by us with a body of assistants scarcely infeiior 
to himself, — has forwaided a senes of letters, which, for faithfulness 
of description, power of language, fen our ot thought, happiness of 
expiession, and impoitance of subject-mattei, ha\e no equal in the 
epistolaiy liteiatuie of any age or country ^Ve give this gentle- 
man’s correspondence entire, and in the older m which it reached 
our office 

* Saloo7t of^Uamei^ Thursday half past e gJU 

^ When I left New Burlington Street this evening in the hackney 
cabriolet, number four thousand tw^o hundred and eighty^five, I 
experienced sensations as novel as they were oppiessi\e A sense 
of the importance of the task I had undertaken, a consciousness 
that I w^as leaving London, and, stianger still, going somewffieie 
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elsc^ a feeling of loneliness and a sensation of jolting, quite bewil- 
deied my thoughts, and for a time rendcied me even insensible to 
the piesence of my carpet-bag and hat box I shall ever feel grate- 
ful to the diivtr of n Blackwall omnibus who, by thiustmg the pole 
of his vehicle through the small door of the cabiiolet, a^^akcned me 
fiom a tumult of imaginings that aie wholly indcsciibabie But of 
such matciials is our impcifect natuie composed > 

^ I am happy to say that I am the first passenger on boaid, and 
shall thus be enabled to give you an account of all that happens in 
the order of its occurience The chimney is smoking a good deal, 
and so aie the ciew , and the captain, I am informed, is very drunk 
in a little house upon deck, something like a black turnpike. I 
should infei fiom all 1 hear that he has got the steam up 

^ You will icadily guess with what feelings I have just made the 
discoveiy that my bcith is in the same closet with those engaged by 
Piofcssor AVoodcnsconce, Mi Slug, and Piofessor Gnmc Pro- 
fessor Woodensconce has taken the shelf above me, and Mi Slug 
and Piofcssoi Grime the tw ’’0 shelves opposite Then luggage has 
already arrived On Mr Slug’s bed is a long tin tube of about 
three inches in diameter, carefully closed at both ends What can 
this contain > Some powerful instrument of a new construction, 
doubtless ’ 

‘ 71 ;/ inintiUs jast mm 

‘Nobody has yet aiiivcd, nor has an} thing fresh come in my 
way except sevcial joints of beef and mutton, from which I con- 
clude that a good plain dinner has been piovided for to-morrow^ 
Thcie IS a singulai smell be low, which gave me some uneasiness 
at first, but as the steward sa}s it is always theie, and never goes 
away, I am quite comfortable again I leain Irom this man that 
the diffeient sections will be distubutcd at the Black Boy and 
Stomach-achc, and the Boot-jack and Countenances If this intelli- 
gence be true (and I have no leason to doubt it), your icadeis will 
draw such conclusions as thei; difteient opinions may suggest 

‘ I write down these icmarks as they occur to me, or as the facts 
come to my knowdedge, in ordci that my first mipiessions may lose 
nothing of then oiigiiial vividness I shall despatch them in small 
packets as oppoitunities arise ’ 

^ IlaJj past nine 

‘ Some claik object has just appealed upon the whaif I think it 
IS a tiavcllmg cainage ’ 

‘ A quark} to ten 

‘ No^ It isn’t ’ 

‘ Jlalf-pHut kn 

‘The passengers aie pouring m cveiy instant hour omnibuses 
full have just arrived upon the wharf, and all is hustle and activity. 
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The noise and confusion are veiy great Cloths are laid in* the 
cabins, and the steward is placing blue plates-full of knobs of cheese 
at’equal distances down the centie of the tables He drops a great 
many knobs , but, being used to it, picks them \ip again with great 
dexterity, and, after wiping them on his sleeve, throw s them back 
into the plates He is a young man of exceedingly prepossessing 
appearance — either duty oi a mulatto, but I think the foimer 
^ An interesting old gentleman, who came to the wharf in an 
omnibus, has just quai relied violently with the porters, and is 
staggering towards the vessel wuth a large tiunk in his aims I 
trust and hope that he may leach it m safety , but the boaid he 
has to cross is narrow and slippery. Was that a splash ? Gracious 
pow^eis ’ 

‘ I have just returned from the deck The tiunk is standing 
upon the extreme brink of the whaif, but the old gentleman is 
nowdieie to be seen The watchman is not sure whether he went 
down or not, but pi onuses to drag foi him the first thing to-monow 
moining May his humane efforts prove successful * 

‘Piofessor Nogo has this moment ariixcd with his nightcap on 
under his hat He has ordered a glass of cold biandy and w^ater, 
with a hard biscuit and a basin, and has gone stiaight to bed. 
What can this mean ^ 

‘ The three other scientific gentlemen to wdiom I have already 
alluded have come on board, and have all tried their beds, with 
the exception of Piofessor Woodensconce, who sleeps m one of 
the top ones, and can’t get into it Mr Slug, wdio sleeps in the 
other top one, is unable to get out of his, and is to have his supper 
handed up by a boy I have had the honour to introduce myself 
to these gentlemen, and we have amicably arranged the order in 
which w^e shall letiie to lest^ w^hich it is necessary to agree upon, 
because, although the cabin is very conifoitable, theie is not room 
for moie than one gentleman to be out of bed at a time, and even 
he must take his boots off in the passage 

‘As I anticipated, the knobs of cheese w^eie provided for the 
passengers’ supper, and are now m course of consumption Your 
leaders will be surprised to hear that Professor Woodensconce has 
abstained from cheese foi eight years, although he takes butter in 
considerable quantities Professoi Grime having lost several teeth, 
is unable, I observe, to eat his ciusts without pieviously soaking 
them in his bottled porter Hw interesting aie these peculiarities ' ’ 

‘ Half •past eleoen 

‘Professors Woodensconce and Grime, with a degree of good 
humoui that delights us all, have just arranged to toss for a bottle 
of mulled port. There has been some discussion whether the pay- 
ment should be decided by the first toss or the best out of thiee. 
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Eventually the latter course has been determined on Deeply do 
I wish that both gentlemen could win ^ but that bjeing impossible, 

I own that my personal aspirations (I speak as an individual, and 
do not compiomise either you or youi readcis by this expression 
of feeling) aie with Professoi Woodensconce I have backed that 
gentleman to the amount of cightcenpence ’ 

‘ TtJenty nnmdts to tmlve 

^Professor Grime has madveitcntly tossed his half-ciown out 
of one of the cabm-\\mclo\\s, and it has been airanged that the 
stewaid shall toss foi him Bets aie oftered on any side to any 
amount, but there aie no takeis 

‘Professoi Woodensconce has just called “woman/’ but the 
com haxmg lodged m a beam, is a long time coming down again 
The inteicst and suspense of this one moment are beyond anything 
that can be imagined ’ 

‘ Twihe S clod 

‘The mulled port is smoking on the table before me, and 
Professor Grime has won Tossing is a game of chance , but on 
eveiy ground, whethci of public oi pnvate chaiacter, intellectual 
endowmentb, oi scientific attainments, I cannot help expressing 
my opinion that Professor Woodensconce out^hf to have come off 
victorious There is an exultation about Piofessor Giime incom- 
patible, I feai, with tiue greatness ’ 

* A qua) k) past hvelve 

‘ Professor Gumc continues to exult, and to boast of his victory 
ill no veiy measuied terms, observing that he ahvays docs win, and 
that he knew it would be a “ head ” beforehand, with many othei 
lemarks of a similar natuic Suiely this gentlen^an is not so lost 
to cvciy feeling of decency and piopiiety as not to feel and know 
the supeiioiity of Professoi Woodensconce? Is Professor Giime 
insane? oi does he wush to be leminded m phm language of his 
tiue position in society, and the precise level of his acquiiemcnts 
and abilities^ Piofessor Grime will do well to look to this ’ 

‘ OiU o'' clod 

‘ I Aisr waiting in bed The small cabin is illuminated by the 
feeble bght of a flickeiing Limp suspended fiom the ceiling, Pio- 
fessor Grime is I>ing on the oppot^itc shelf on the bioad of his 
back, wath his mouth wade open The scene is mdcsciibably 
solemn The iipplmg of the tide, the noise of the sailors’ feet 
oveihead, the gruff voices on the nvei, the dogs on the shore, the 
snoiing of the passengers, and a constant creaking of eveiy plank 
in the vessel, are the only sounds that meet the eai, With these 
exceptions, all is piofound silence 
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‘ My cuiiosity has been A\ithin the last moment veiy much exciled 
Ml Slug, \\ho lies above Professor Giime, has cautiously withdiawn 
the* curtains of his beith, and, after looking anxiously out, as if to 
satisfy himself that his companions aie asleepi has taken up the 
tin lube of which I have before spoken, and is legarding it with 
gieat interest What laie mechanical combination can be con- 
tained in that mysteiious case? It is evidently a pi ofound scciet 
to all ' 


^ A quai ta past one 

‘ The behavioul of Mi Slug glows more and more mysterious. 
He has unscrewed the top of the tube, and now renews his observa- 
tions upon his companions, evidently to make suie that he is 
' wholly unobserved. He is clearly on the eve of some great 
experiment Piay heaven that it be not a dangeious one^ but 
the interests of science must be promoted, and I am prepared for 
the woist ’ 


‘ Ftvt imnutts later 

‘He has pxoduced a large pair of scissors, and diawn a roll of 
some substance, not unlike parchment in appearance, from the tin 
case The experiment is about to begin I must strain my eyes 
to the utmost, in the attempt to follow its minutest operation ’ 

‘ Twenty mimitts kfoje two 

‘ I HAVE at length been enabled to ascertain that the tin tube 
contains a few yaids of some celebrated p>laster, recommended — 
as I discover on legaiding the label attentively thiongh my eye- 
glass — as a preservative against sea-sickness. Mr Slug has cut it 
up into small portions, and is now sticking it over himself in every 
diiection ’ 


' Tin ce o'clock 

‘Precisely a quaitei of an houi ago we veighed anchor, and 
the machineiy was suddenly put in motion with a noise so appal- 
ling, that Professor Woodensconce (who had ascended to his beitli 
by means of a platform of carpet-bags arranged by himself on 
geometiical pimciples) daited from his shelf head foiemost, and, 
gaining his feet with all the lapidity of extreme terror, ran wildly 
into the ladies’ cabin, under the impiession that we \\eie jinking, 
and uttering loud cries for aid ^ I am assured that the scene which 
, ensued baffles all dcsciiption Theie were one hundred and foity- 
seven ladies in their respective beiths at the time 

‘Mr Slug has remarked, as an additional instance of the^xtieme 
ingenuity of the steam-engine as applied to purposes of navigation, 
that in whatever part of the \essel a passenger’s bcilh may be 
situated, the machineiy alwa}S appears to be CAactly under his 
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piFow. Pie intends stating this very beautiful, though simple dis- 
covery, to the association ' 

‘ Ralf’-pasrthiee 

‘ We are still in smooth water , that is to say, in as smooth water 
as a steam-vessel ever can be, foi, as Piofessor Woodensconce (who 
has just woke up) learnedly remaiks, another great point of ingenuity 
about a stcamei is, that it always canies a little storm with it You 
can scaicely conceive how exciting the jerking pulsation of the ship 
becomes It is a matter of positive difficulty to get to sleep ’ 

‘ F) liiay afternoon^ six o'clock 

M Ri'GREi to inform you that Mr Slug’s plaster has proved of 
no avail He is m gieat agony, but has applied several large, ^ 
additional pieces notwithstanding How affecting is this extieme 
devotion to science and puisuit of knowledge under the most trying 
circumstances ’ 

‘We weie exUemely happy this morning, and the bieakfast was 
one of the most animated dcsciiption Nothing unpleasant occurred 
until noon, with the exception of Doctoi Foxey’s blown silk umbrella 
and white hat becoming entangled in the machmeiy while he was 
explaining to a knot of ladies the construction of the steam-engine 
I fear the giavy soup foi lunch was injudicious We lost a gieat 
many passengers almost immediately afterwards.’ 

‘ Ilaif past SIX 

‘ I AM again in bed Anything so heart-rending as Mr Slug’s 
siiffeiings It has ncvci yet been my lot to witness ’ 

^ Seven o'clock 

‘A MESSEN'GER has jiist come down foi a clean pocket-hand- 
kerchief fiom Professor Woodenseonce’s bag, •'that unfortunate 
gentleman being ciuite unable to leave the deck, and imploring 
constantly to be throwm overboard From this man I understand 
that Professor Nogo, though in a state of utter exhaustion, clings 
feebly to the haid biscuit and cold brandy and water, under the 
impression that they will yet restoie him Such is the triumph of 
mind over matter 

‘Piofessor Giimc is m bed, to all appearance quite avell, but 
he 7t////^eat, and it is disagieeable to see him Has this gentleman 
no sympathy with the suffeiings of Ips felloav-cicatures? If he has, 
on what principle can he call foi mutton chops — and smile ^ ’ 

^ Black Boy a^id Stomach-aJie^ 

Oldcastk^ Satni day noon 

‘You Will be happy to learn that I have at length arrived here 
in safety. The town is excessively crowded, and all the private 
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lodgings and hotels aie filled with savans of both sexes The tre- 
mendous assemblage of intellect that one encounters in eveiy stieet 
IS id the last degiee overwhelming 

‘ Notwithstanding the throng of people here, I have been foitunate 
enough to meet with very com foi table accommodation on very 
reasonable terms, having secured a sofa m the first-floor passage at 
one guinea per night, which includes permission to take my meals 
in the bar, on condition that I walk about the sheets at all other 
times, to make room for other gentlemen similaily situated I have 
been over the outhouses intended to be devoted to the reception of 
the various sections, both here and at the Boot-jack and Countenance, 
and am much delighted with the arrangements Nothing can exceed 
the fresh appearance of the saw-dust with which the fioois are 
sprinkled 1 he forms are of unplancd deal, and the general effect, 
as you can \vell imagine, is extiemely beautiful ’ 


‘ IlalJ-past m}ie 

‘The number and lapidily of the airivals are quite bewildering. 
Within the last ten minutes a stage-coach has driven up to the door, 
filled inside and out with distinguished characters, comprising Mr 
Muddlebranes, Mi Diawley, Professor Muff, Mr X Misty, Mr. 
X X Misty, Mr Purblind, Piofessor Rummun, The Honourable 
and Reverend Mr Long Eers, Piofessor John Ketch, Sir William 
Joltered, Doctor Buffer, Mi Smith (of London), Mr Brown (of 
Edinburgh), Sir Hookham Snivey, and Piofessor Pumpkmskull 
Ihe ten last named gentlemen weie wet thiough, and looked 
extiemely intelligent ’ 

‘ Smtfay, i%m o'ciocl^ p m 

‘The Honouiable and Reverend Mr Long Eeis, accompanied 
by Sii William Jpltered, walked and drove this morning They 
accomplished the former feat in boots, and the lattei in a hired fly 
This has naturally given use to much discussion 

‘ I have just learnt that an interview^ has taken place at the Boot- 
jack and Countenance between Sowster, the actne and intelligent 
beadle of this place, and Professor Pumpkmskull, who, as your 
leaders are doubtless awaie, is an influential member of the 
council I forbear to communicate any of the rumouis to which 
this veiy extraordinary proceeding has given rise until I havf seen 

Sow^ster, and endeavoured to asceitain the truth fiom him ’ 

*1 

‘ Half-past Si v 

‘ I ENGAGED a donkcy-chaise shortly after wTiting the abo^e, and 
proceeded at a brisk trot m the dnection of Sowstei’s residence, 
passing thiough a beautiful expanse of country, with red brick 
buildings on eithei side, and stopping in the maiket-place to 
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oTSseivc the spot wheie Mr Kwakley’s hat was blown off yesterday 
It IS an uneven piece of paving, but has certainly no appearance 
v/hich would lead one to suppose that any such e\cnt had lecently 
occuired there T"rom this point I pioceeded — passing the gas- 
woiks and tallow-meltei’s — to a lane which had been pointed out 
to me as the beadle’s place of residence , and before I had diiven 
a dozen yards fuither, I had the good fortune to meet Sowster him- 
self advancing towards me 

‘ Sow stei is a fat man, w ith a more enlarged development of that 
pcculiai conformation of countenance which is vulgarly teimed a 
double chin than I remember to haie ever seen be foie He has 
also a very led nose, which he attributes to a habit of early using — 
so icd, indeed, that but for this explanation I should have supposed 
It to pioceed from occasional inebriety He informed me that he 
did not feel himself at libeity to relate wdiat had passed between 
himself and Piofessor Pumpkinskull, but had no objection to state 
that it w\ab connected with a matter of police regulation, and added 
with peculiai significance “ Never wos sitch times ^ ” 

‘ You wnll easily believe that this intelligence gave me consideiable 
suipiise, not wholly unmixed with anvicty, and that I lost no time 
in w’’aiting on Piofessoi Pumpkinskull, and stating the object of my 
visit Aftci a tew moments’ icflecUon, the Professoi, who, I am 
bound to say, behaved with the utmost politeness, openly avowed 
(1 maik the passage in italics) had leqtieskd to aiknd 

on the Monday moi ning at the Boot-jack and Countenance^ to kee^ off 
the boys , and that he had fiii then dtsu ed that the undu -htadle might 
hi. stationed^ toith the same object, at the Black Boy and Stomach- 
ache ^ 

‘Now I leave this unconstitutional piocccding to youi comments 
and the consideration of your readers I have yet to learn that 
a beadle, without the piecincts of a chinch, chaichyard, or woik- 
house, and acting otheiwise than undci the express orders of 
chin chwai dens and ovei seers in council assembled, to enforce the 
law against people wdro come upon the parish, and othei offenders, 
has any law^ful authoiity whatever ovei the rising youth of this 
countiy I have yet to leain that a beadle can be called out by 
any civilian to exeicise a domination and despotism ovei the boys 
of Biitain I have yet to learn that a beadle will be peimitled by 
the cemmissioneis of pooi law icgulation to w^cai out the soles and 
heels of his boots m illegal interfcunce with the libeiUes of people 
not pioved pool or othenvisc ciimmal I liave yet to learn that 
a beadle has powmr to stop up the Queen’s highway at his will and 
pleasuie, oi that the whole width of the street is not fiee and open 
to any man, boy, oi woman m existence, up to the veiy w^alls of the 
houses— ay, be they Black Boys and Stomach-aches, oi Boot-jacks 
and Countenances, I care not,’ 




TJie lyrwnt 


The under-beadle has consented to ^\rlle his life^ but it is to be 
strictly anonymous 

‘ The accompanying likeness is of course fiom the life, and com- 
plete 111 every respect Even if I had been totally ignoiant T)f the 
man’s real charactei, and it had been placed before me without 
remaik, I should have shuddered nivoluntaiily There is an in- 
tense malignity of expiession in the featuies, and a baleful ferocity 
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cff puipose in the luffian’s eye, whuh appals and sickens His 
whole air is rampant with cruelty, nor is the stomach less charactei- 
istic of his demoniac propensities ’ 

‘ Monday 

‘ The gicat day has at length aimed I have neither eyes, nor 
cais, nor pens, nor ink, nor paper, for anything but the wondeiful 
proceedings that have astounded my senses Let me collect my 
eneigies and piocced to the account 

‘Slcxion A—Zooiocy and Botany 

I'RONl PAiaObR, BL\CIv LOY AND bFCMVCH A.CIir 

Pitsiduit — Su Willixm JoUcred Vuc-Piesidents — Mi Muddlcbranes 

and Mr Diawky 

‘Mr X X Misiv communicated some remaiks on the dis- 
appcaiancc of dancmg-beais from the streets of London, with 
observations on the exhibition of monkeys as connected with 
barrel-oigans The wiiter had obseived, with feelings of the utmost 
pain and regiet, that some yeais ago a sudden and unaccountable 
(hange in the public taste took place with refeience to itinerant 
beais, who, being discountenanced by the populace, gradually fell 
off one by one fiom the stieets of the mctiopohs, until not one 
remained to cicate a taste foi natural histoiy in the b leasts of the 
pool and uninstiuctcd One bear, indeed, - a browm and lagged 
animal,— had lingered about the haunts of his foimer triumphs, 
wnih i worn and cleju ted visage and feeble limljs, and had essayed 
to wneld his quaitci-statf foi the amusement of the multitude, but 
luingci, and an utter want of any due leeompcnsc foi his abilities, 
had at length driven him fiom the field, and it w’-as only too 
prolmblc that he had tallen a saciiiicc to the iisFig taste for grease 
He legictted to add that a similar, and no less lamentable, change 
had taken place with lefcience to monkeys These delightful 
animals liad foimeily been almost as plentiful as the organs on the 
tops of wdnch they w^cic accustomed to sit , the propoition in the 
yeai 1829 (it appealed by the parliamentaiy return) being as one 
monkey to thiee oigans Owing, how^evei, to an altcied taste in 
musical instiuments, and the substitution, in a great mcasuie, of 
nail CUV boxes of music for oigans, which left the monkeys nothing 
to sit upon, this souice of public amusement was wLolly diied up 
Consideiing it h mattci of the deepest importance, in connection 
with national education, that the people should not lose such 
opportunities of making themselves acquainted with the manners 
and customs of tw^o most inteiesting species of animals, the author 
submitted that some measuics should be immediately taken for 
the restoration of these pleasing and truly intellectual amusements, 
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‘^The President inquired by ^\hal means the honourabi^e 
mcmbei proposed to attain this most dcsiiable end ^ 

^ The Author submitted that it could be most fully and satis- 
factorily accomplished, if Her Majesty’s Goveinqjent \\oiild cause 
to be brought over to England, and maintained at the public 
expense, and for the public amusement, such a numbei of bears as 
^YOuld enable eveiy quaitei of the town to be \isited— say at least 
by three bears a week No difficulty whatever need be experienced 
m providing a fitting place for the reception of these animals, as 
a commodious bear-garden could be erected m the immediate 
neighbourhood of both Houses of Pailiament, obviously the most 
proper and eligible spot for such an establishment 

‘ Professor Mull doubted very much whether any correct ideas 
of natural histoiy were propagated by the means to which the 
honouiable memlDer had so ably ad\erted On the contiary, he 
believed that they had been the means of diffusing very incorrect 
and imperfect notions on the subject He spoke from peisonal 
observation and personal experience, when he said that many 
children of gieat abilities had been induced to believe, fiom what 
they had observed in the streets, at and before the period to which 
the honourable gentleman had lefened, that all monkeys were born 
in led coats and spangles, and that then hats and feathers also came 
by nature He wushed to kno\v distinctly whethei the honourable 
gentleman attributed the want of encouragement the bears had met 
with to the decline of public taste m that respect, 01 to a want of 
ability on the part of the beais themselves? 

‘ Mr X X Misiy replied, that he could not bung himself to 
believe but that there must be a great deal of floating talent among 
the bears and monkeys generally, which, in the absence of any 
proper encouiagement, was dispersed m othei directions , 

‘ Professor Pumpkinskull wished to take that opportunity of 
calling the attention of the section to a most important and serious 
point Ihe author of the treatise just read had alluded to the 
prevalent taste for bears’-grease as a* means of piomoting the 
growth of hair, wffiich undoubtedly was diffused to a \ery great and 
(as it appeared to him) very alarming extent No gentleman 
attending that section could fail to be awaie of the fact that the 
youth of the present age evinced, by their behaviour in the streets, 
and at all places of public resoit, a considerable lack of that 
gallantry and gentlemanly feeling which, m more ignorant tonics, 
had been thought becoming H?b wished to know whether it were 
jfossible that a constant outward application of bears’-grease by the 
young gentlemen about town had imperceptibl> infused into those 
unhappy persons something of the nature and quality of the*bcar 
He shuddered as he threw out the remark, but if this theory, on 
inquiry, should prove to be well founded, it would at once explain a 
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gieal deal of unpleasant eccentricity of behaviour, vhich, without 
s&me such disco veiy, was wholly unaccountable " 

‘ The President highly complimented the learned gentleman on 
his most valuable suggestion, which produced the greatest effect 
upon the assembly, and lemaiked that only a week previous he had 
seen some >oung gentlemen at a theatic eyeing a box: of ladies with 
a heice intensity, which nothing but the influence of some biutish 
appetite could possibly ex;plain It was dreadful to reflect that oui 
}Oiith weic so rapidly verging into a geneiation of bears 

‘ After a scene of scientific enthusiasm it was lesolved that this 
important question should be immediately submitted to the con- 
sideration of the council 

‘The pRisiDFNi wished to know whether any gentleman could 
inform the section wdiat had become of the dancing-dogs ? ^ 

‘ A Member replied, aftci some hesitation, that on the day after 
three glee-smgeis had been committed to prison as ciiminals by a 
late most zealous police-magistrate of the metropolis, the dogs had 
abandoned their piofessional duties, and dispersed themselves in 
different quarteis of the towm to gam a livelihood by less dangerous 
means He wais gi\en to undei stand that since that period they 
had supported themsdves by lying m wuil for and lobbmg blind 
men’s poodles 

‘Mr Ilummery exhibited a twug, claiming to be a veritable 
branch of that noble tree knoun to natuialists as the Shakspearb, 
which has taken loot in e\eiy land and climate, and gatheied undei 
the shade of its bioad gicen boughs the gieat family of mankind 
The learned gentleman remarked that the twug had been undoubtedly 
called by other names in its time , but that it had been pointed out 
to him lay an old lady m WanMckshiie, whcie the gieat tree had 
giown, as a shoot of the genuine Shakspfxrb, by which name he 
begged lo mtioducc it to his coiintiymen 

‘ The Prfsidbni wished to know wfliat botanical definition the 
honourable gentleman could affoid of the cmiosity 

‘Mr. Fujmmbfy cxpics^cd his opinion that it wms ^ bfcided 

PLANT. 

‘SrciiuN B— Dispiaa or Modeis and MtrnANir\i Scifncb 

lARGI ROOM, BOOT-JACK AND COUNIPNANCr. 

Mr Mallctt 1 ta-Piemhiits — Messrs Leaver and Scroo 

‘ Mr Crinkles exhibited a meet beautiful and delicate machine, 
of little larger si/c than an oidinaiy snuff-box, manufactured 
entiiely by himself, and composed exclusively of steel, by the aid 
of which moie pockets could be picked in one hour than by the 
present slow and tedious pioccss in foui-and-tw^enty The mventoi 
remarked that it had been put into active operation in Elect Street, 
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the Stiandj and other thoroughfares, and had never been once 
known to fail ’ 

‘ After some slight delay, occasioned by the various membeis of 
the section buttoning their pockets, 

‘^The President nanowly inspected the invention, tod declared 
that he had ne\er seen a machine of more beautiful or exquisite 
construction Would the inventor be good enough to inform the 
section whethei he had taken any and what means for bringing it 
into general operation ? 

‘ Mr Crinkles stated that, after encountering some preliminary 
difficulties, he had succeeded m putting himself in communication 
with Mr Fogle Hunter, and other gentlemen connected vith the 
swell mob, who had aw^arded the invention the very highest and 
'most unqualified appiobation He regretted to say, how^ever, that 
these distinguished piactitioners, in common with a gentleman of 
the name of Gimlet-eyed Tommy, and othei membeis of a secon- 
daiy grade of the profession whom he was understood to represent, 
enteitained an insuperable objection to its being brought into 
general use, on the giound that it would have the inevitable effect 
of almost entirely superseding manual laboui, and thi owing a great 
number of highl} -desert mg persons out of employment 

‘ The Presideni hoped that no such fanciful objections would be 
allowed to stand in the w^'ay of such a gieat public improvement 
‘ Mr Crinkles hoped so too , but he feared that if the gentle- 
men of the sw'ell mob pcisevered m then objection, nothing could 
be done 

^ Professor Grime suggested, that suicly, m that case, Hci 
Majesty’s Government might be prevailed upon to take it up 
‘ Mr Crinkles said, that if the objection w^eie found to be 111- 
supeiable he should apply to Parliament, which he thought could 
not fail to recognise the utility of the invention 

‘ The President observed that, up to this lime Parliament had 
ceitamly got on very well without it but, as they did their business 
on a very laigc scale, he had no doubi they would gladly adopt the 
improvement His only fear was that the machine might be woin 
out by constant wmrking 

‘ Mr Coppernose called the attention of the section to a piopo- 
sition of great magnitude and mteiest, illustrated by a vast numbei 
of models, and stated wuth much clearness and perspicuity in a 
treatise entitled Practical Suggestions on the necessity of prcTviding 
some hamiless and wholesome ^relaxation foi the .young noblemen 
“of England ” His proposition was, that a space of ground of not 
less than ten miles m length and four m bieadth should be pui- 
chased by a new company, to be incoi pointed by Act of Tailia- 
ment, and inclosed by a buck wall of not less than tw^elve feet m 
height. He pioposcd that it should be laid out w ith highw^ay roads^ 
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tLij^npikes, budges, mniiatuie \illages, and eveiy object that could 
conduce to the comfoit and glory of Four in-hand Clubs, so that 
they might be faiily piesumcd to require no drive beyond it This 
delightful letieat ^^vould be fitted up with most commodious and 
extensive stables, foi the coiwcnience of such of the nobility and 
gently as had a taste foi ostlermg, and with houses of entertainment 
furnished in the most expensive and handsome style It would be 
further provided with whole sheets of dooi-knockers and bell- 
handles of cxtia si/c, so constructed that they could be easily 
wrenched off at night, and legularly sciewcd on again, by attendants 
provided for the purpose, every day There would also be gas 
lamps of real glass, which could be broken at a compaiatively 
small expense per do/cn, and a broad and handsome foot pavement 
for gentlemen to diive their cabiiolets upon when they w^ere*' 
humorously disposed — for the full enjoyment of which feat live 
pedestrians would lie procured from the workhouse at a very small 
chaige pei head The place being inclosed, and carefully screened 
from the intrusion of the public, theie would be no objection to 
gentlemen laying aside any article of then costume that was con- 
sidcied to intcifeie with a pleasant fiolic, oi, indeed, to then walking 
about without any costume at all, if they liked that bettei In 
short, every facility of enjoyment would be afforded that the most 
gentlemanly person could possibly desire But as even these 
advantages would be incomplete unless there were some means pro- 
vided ot enabling the nolnlity and gentry to display their piowcss 
when they sallied foith after dinner, and as some inconvenience 
might be expeiienced in the event of their being reduced to 
the necessity of pummelling cadi othei, the inventor had turned 
his attention to the con sti action of an entirely new^ police force, 
composed exclusively of automaton figures, which, with the assist- 
ance of the ingenious Signor Gagliaidi, of Windmill-street, m the 
Haymaiket, he had succeeded in making with such nicety, that a 
policeman, cab-dnver, oi old woman, made upon the pimciple of 
the models exhibited, w ould*^ walk about until knocked down like 
any ical man, nay, moic, if set upon and beaten by six or eight 
noblemen or gentlemen, after it was down, the figure would utter 
divers gioans, mingled with enticaties for mercy, thus rendeiing 
the illusion complete, and the enjoyment perfect But the invention 
did not stop even heie, for station-houses would be built, con- 
taining good beds foi noblemen and gentlemen dining the night, 
and in the moining they would ttpaii to a commodious police 
office, wheie a pantomimic investigation would tale place before'’ 
the automaton magistrates, — quite equal to lilc,— who would fine 
them fn so many counters, with wdnch they would be picviously 
piovided foi the puipose Ihis office would be furnished with an 
incimed plane, foi the com emence of any nobleman or gentleman 
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who might wish to bung in his horse as a witness , and the pnsoners 
would be at perfect liberty, as they were now, to mteirupt the com- 
plainants as much as they pleased, and to make any remarks that 
they thought proper The charge for these amusements would 
aniount to veiy little moie than they alieady cost, andThe inventor 
submitted that the public would be much benefited and comforted 
by the pioposed arrangement 

‘ Professor Nogo wished to be informed what amount of 
automaton police force it was proposed to raise in the first instance 

‘Mr Coppernose replied, that it was pioposed to begin with 
seven divisions of police of a scoie each, letteied from A to G 
inclusive It ivas proposed that not moie than half this numbei 
should be placed on active duty, and that the remainder should be 
'"kept on slielves in the police office ready to be called out at a 
moment’s notice* 

‘ The President, aw^arding the utmost meiit to the ingenious 
gentleman who had originated the idea, doubted whether the 
automaton police would quite answei the purpose He feared that 
noblemen and gentlemen would peihaps requiie the excitement of 
thi ashing living subjects 

‘ Mr Coppernose submitted, that as the usual odds in such 
cases w’’eie ten noblemen or gentlemen to one policeman 01 cab- 
clri\cr, It could make very little diffeicnce m point of excitement 
whether the policeman or cab-drivei w^ere a man 01 a block The 
great advantage w^ould be, that a policeman’s limbs might be all 
knocked off, and yet he would be in a condition to do duty next 
day He might even give his evidence next morning with his head 
in his hand, and give it equally well 

‘ Professor Muff — Will you allow me to ask you, sir, of what 
materials it is intended that the magistrates’ heads shall be com- 
posed ? 

‘Mr Coppernose — The magistrates will have wooden heads 
of course, and they will be made of the toughest and thickest 
materials that can pjossibly be obtained 

‘ Professor Muff — I am quite satisfied. This is a gieat 
invention 

‘ Professor Nogo — I see but one objection to it It appears 
to me that the magistiates ought to talk 

‘Mr Coppernose no sooner heaid this suggestion than he 
touched a small spring m each of the two models of magistiates 
which were placed upon the tawle, one of the figures immediately 
•began to exclaim with gieat volubility that he was sorry to see 
gentlemen m such a situation, and the other to express a fear that 
the policeman w^as intoxicated 

‘ The section, as wulh one accord, declared with a shout of 
applause that the invention w^as complete , and the President, much 

2 N 
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e\f'itecl, retired with Mr Coppernose to lay it before the counql. 
On his return, 

‘Mr Tickle displaced his ne\\ly-inventecl spectacles, ^^/hlch 
enabled the weai^ to discern, m \eiy biight colours, objects at a 
great distance, and lendered him wholly blind to those immediately 
befoie him. It \vas, he said, a most valuable and useful invention, 
based stnctly upon the pnnciple of the human eye 

‘Ihi Prlsidi^ni icquired some information upon this point 
He had yet to leain that the human eye A\as remarkable foi the 
pcculiaiitics of which the honouiable gentleman had spoken 

‘Mr. Tickib \\as lathci astonished to heai this, when the 
Ihcsidcnt could not fail to be awaie that a laige number of most 
excellent persons and great statesmen could see, with the naked 
eye, most marvellous honois on West India plantations, while they' 
eould discern nothing whatever in the inteiioi of Manchester cotton 
mills Pie must know, too, with what quickness of perception 
most people could discover their neighbours faults, and how veiy 
blind they weie to then own If the Picsidcnt ditlered from the 
gieat majont} of men in this respect, his eye \\as a defective one, 
and It was to assist his vision that these glasses were made 

‘Mr. Blxnk exhibited a model of a fashionable annual, com- 
posed of copper-plates, gold leaf, and silk boards, and vvoikcd 
cntiuly by milk and water 

‘ Mr ProsI'I, after examining the machine, clcclaicd it to be so 
ingeniously composed, that he w'as wholly unable to discover how 
It went on at all 

‘ Mr BLANK.—Nobody can, and that the beauty of it. 

‘SiciioN C— Anviomv and MrniciNr 

BVR ROOM, BIACK TOY AND S I OM VCH- VCIIF 
Fitsidcnt — Dr boemup Vice Pnsidmis — Messrs PcsScll ind Mortau 

‘ Dr Grum midge stated to the section a most interesting case of 
monomania, and dcsciibed the course of treatment he had pursued 
with perfect success Ihc patient \vas a married lady in the middle 
rank of life, who, having seen another lady at an evening party m 
a full suit of pearls, was suddcnlv seized with a dcsiic to possess a 
similar equipment, although her husband’s finances wcie by no 
meansrcqual to the necessary outlay binding her wish ungratified, 
she fell sick, and the s}mptoms soon became so aloiming, that he 
(Di Grummidge) was called in "At this period the prominent 
tokens of the disorder were sulienness, a total indisposition to" 
pel form domestic duties, great peevishness, and extreme languor, 
except when pearls w^ere mentioned, at which times the pulse 
quickened, the eyes giew brighter, the pupils dilated, and the 
patient, after various incoherent exclamations, buist into a passion 
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of tears, and exclaimed that nobody cared for her, and that ^he 
’Wished herself dead Finding that the patient’s appetite was 
aff^ct^d in the piesence of company, he began by oideiing a total 
abstinence fiom all stimulants, and forbidding ^ny sustenance but 
weak giuel , he then took t^\enty ounces of blood, applied a blister 
under each ear, one upon the chest, and another on the back, 
having done which, and admimsteied five grams of calomel, he left 
the patient to hei lepose The next day she was somewhat low, 
but decidedly better, and all appearances of nntation were removed 
The next day she improved still further, and on the next again 
On the fouitli theie ^Yas some appeal ance of a leturn of the old 
symptoms, which no sooner developed themselves, than he ad- 
ministered another dose of calomel, and left strict oiders that, 
'’unless a decidedly favourable change occurred within two hours, 
the patient’s head should be immediately shaved to the very last 
cull From that moment she began to mend, and, in less than 
four-and-twenty houis was perfectly restoied. She did not now 
betiay the least emotion at the sight 01 mention of pearls or any 
othei ornaments She was cheerful and good-humoured, and a 
most beneficial change had been effected m hei whole temperament 
and condition 

‘ Mr Pipkin (M R C S ) read a short but most interesting 
communication in which he sought to prove the complete belief ot 
Sii William Couitenay, otherwise Thom, recently shot at Canter- 
bury, m the Homceopathic system The section would bear in 
mind that one of the Homoeopathic doctnnes was, that infinitesimal 
doses of any medicine which would occasion the disease under 
w^hich the patient laboured, supposing him to be m a healthy state, 
would cure it Now’’, it was a remarkable circumstance — pioved in 
the evidence — that the deceased Thom employed a iToman to 
follow him about ,all day with a pail of water, assuimg her that one 
drop (a purely homoeopathic lemedy, the section w^ould obseive), 
placed upon his tongue, after death, would restore him What was 
the obvious inference? That Thom, who w^as maiching and 
countermaichmg in osier beds, and other sw^ampy places, was 
impressed with a presentiment that he should be drowned , m 
which case, had his instiuctions been complied with, he could not 
fail to have been bi ought to life again instantly by his owm pie- 
scnption As it was, it this woman, or any other peisc^i, had 
administered an infinitesimal ^ose of lead and gunpowder im- 
^mediately after he fell, he would have lecovered forthwith But 
"unhappily the woman concerned did not possess the powxi of 
leasomng by analogy, 01 carrying out a piinciple, and thus the 
unfoitunate gentleman had been sacrificed to the ignorance of the 
peasantiy 
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‘SrcTioN D— Statistics 

OUT«IIOUSr, BTACk BOY AND STOMACII-ACHr 
P}eSideni;^yii fiihxg Vta-P/esidenis — Messrs Noakes and Styles 

‘ Mr Kwakley stated the lesult of some most ingenious statistical 
inquiries relative to the diffeience between the value of the qualifi- 
cation of several members of Parliament as published to the world, 
and Its real nature and amount After reminding the section that 
every member of Parliament for a town or borough was supposed 
to possess a clear freehold estate of three hundred pounds per 
annum, the honourable gentleman excited great amusement and 
laughtei by stating the exact amount of freehold pioperty possessed 
by a column of legislators, in which he had included himself W 
appeared fiom this table, that the amount of such income possessed 
by each was o pounds, o shillings, and o pence, yielding an average 
of the same (Great laughter ) It was pietty well known that there 
were accommodating gentlemen in the habit of furnishing new 
membeis with tempoiary qualifications, to the owmership of which 
they sw^ore solemnly — of course as a mere matter of form He 
aigued from these dafa that it was wholly unnecessary for members 
of Parliament to possess any pioperty at all, especially as wh^n they 
had none the public could get them so much cheaper 

‘ St PPT T MPNl \RY SrCTION, I —UmBT GOT OGY AXD DllCinVAlI RISICS 
Piesidcfit — Ml Giub Vict-P/t^idcnis — Dull and Dummy 

‘A paper was read by the secictaiy dcsciipti\e of a bay pony 
wuth one eye, which had been seen by the author standing in a 
butcher’s ^cait at the corner of Newgate Market The communi- 
cation described the author of the paper as having, m the prosecu- 
tion of a mercantile pursuit, betaken himself one Saturday morning 
last summer from Somers Town to Cheapside, in the course of 
wduch expedition he had beheld the extraordinary appearance 
above desciibed The pony had one distinct eye, and it had 
been jiomted out to him by his friend Captain Blunderbore, of 
the Horse Marines, who assisted the author m his search, that 
wdicnever he winked this eye he whisked his tail (possibly to drive 
the flies off), but that he always winked and wdusked at the same 
time The animal wms lean, spavined, and tottering, and the author 
proposed to constitute it of the famil) of Fit/oj dog:>7uea tarn ions It 
ceitamly did occur to him that Iheie was no case on rccoid of a" 
pony With one clearl} -defined and distinct organ of vision, winking 
and wdnsking at the same moment 

‘Mr Q J Snufi-lfioffie had heard of a pony winking his e}e, 
and likewuse of a pony whisking his tail, but wdiether they were 
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tjvo ponies or the same pony he could not undertake positiyely 
to say At all events, he was acquainted vith no authenticated 
instance of a simultaneous winking and whisking, and he really 
could not but doubt the existence of such a ijiarvelloiis pony in 
opposition to all those natural laws by which ponies were governed 
Refeinng, however, to the mere question of his one organ of 
vision, might he suggest the possibility of this pony having been 
literally half asleep at the time he was seen, and having closed 
only one eye 

‘The President observed that, whether the pony was half 
asleep or fast asleep, theie could be no doubt that the association 
was wide awake, and therefore that they had better get the business 
over, and go to dinner He had certainly never seen anything 
analogous to this pony, but he was not prepared to doubt its 
existence , for he had seen many queerer ponies in his time, though 
he did not pretend to have seen any more remarkable donke}s 
than the other gentlemen around him 

‘Professor John Kftch was then called upon to exhibit the 
skull of the late Mr Gieenacie, which he produced from a blue 
bag, remarking, on being invited to make any obseivations that 
occurred to him, “ that he’d pound it as that ’ere ’spectable section 
had never seed a more gameier cove nor he vos ” 

‘ A most animated discussion upon this interesting relic ensued , 
and, some difference of opinion aiising respecting the real character 
of the deceased gentleman, Mi Blubb deliveied a lecture upon the 
cranium befoie him, clearly showing that Mr Gieenacie possessed 
the oigan of destructiveness to a most unusual extent, with a most re- 
maikable development of the organ of carveativeness Sir HooLham 
Snivey w^as proceeding to combat this opinion, when Professor 
Ketch suddenly interrupted the proceedings by exclai^nng, with 
great excitement of mannei, “ Walker ’ ” 

‘ The President begged to call the learned gentleman to order. 

‘ Professor Ketch — “ Order be blowed * you’ve got the wrong 
un, I tell you It ain’t no ’ed at all /it’s a coker-nut as my biother- 
in-law has been a-caivin’, to hornament his new baked tatur-stall 
wDts a-comin’ down ’ere vile the ’sociation’s m the towm Hand 
over, vill you ? ” 

‘With these words, Piofessor Ketch hastily lepossessed himself 
of the cocoa-nut, and diew forth the skull, m mistake for \vhich he 
had exhibited it A most interesting conversation ensued , but as 
there appeared some doubt iJltimately w^hether lihe skull was Mr 
'* Greenacre’s, or a hospital patient’s, or a pauper’s, or a man’s, 01 a 
woman’s, or a monkey’s, no particulai result was obtained 

‘I cannot,’ says our talented correspondent in conclusion, ‘I 
cannot close my account of these gigantic researches and sublime 
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ancj noble triumphs without repeating a Ion mot of Piofessor 
Woodensconce’s, which shows how the greatest minds may occa- 
sionally unbend when tmth can be piesentcd to listening, elirs, 
clothed in an attractive and playful form I vas standing by, 
when, aftei a" week of feasting and feeding, that learned gentleman, 
accompanied by the whole body of wondeiful men, entered the 
hall yesterday, wheic a sumptuous dinner was prepared , where 
the richest wines sparkled on the boaid, and fat bucks — propitiatory 
sacidircs to learning — sent foith then savouiy odouis “Aht” 
said Piofessor Woodcnsconce, lubbing his hands, ‘‘this is what we 
meet foi , this is what mspiits us, this is what keeps us togethei, 
and beckons us onward, this is the spead of science, and a glorious 
spiead it IS,”' 



THE PANTOMIME OF LIFE 

Before we plunge headlong into this papei, let us at once confess 
to a fondness foi pantomimes— to a gentle sympathy with clo^\iis 
and pantaloons — to an unqualified admiration of harlequins and 
columbines — to a chaste delight in every action of their biief exist- 
ence, vaiied and many-coloured as those actions aie, and incon- 
sistent though they occasionally be with those rigid and foimal 
lules of piopriety which regulate the pioceedings of meanei and 
less comp] ehcnsivc minds We ie\el in pantomimes — not because 
they dazzle one’s eyes with tinsel and gold leaf, not because they 
present to us, once again, the well-bclo\cd chalked faces, and 
goggle eyes of our childhood, not even because, like Chi istmas- 
day, and Twelfth-night, and Shrove-Tuesday, and one’s own biith- 
day, they come to us but once a ycai , — our attachment is founded 
on a gravel and a \ciy diffcient leason A pantomime is to us, a 
miiror of life, nay, moie, ^\e maintain that it is so to audiences 
geneially, although they aie not ai\are of it, and that this veiy 
ciicumstance is the seciet cause of their amusement and delight. 

Let us take a slight example 1 he scene is a street an elderly 
gentleman, vith a large face and strongly marked features, appears 
His countenance beams with a sunny smile, and a peipctual dimple 
IS on his bioacf, red check He is evidently an opulent elderly 
gentleman, comfortable in ciicumstances, and well-to-do in the 
world He is not unmindful of the» adornment of his person, for 
he is iichly, not to say gaudily, dressed , and that he indulges to a 
leasonable extent in the pleasures of the table may be mfeiied 
fiom the joyous and oily mannei in which he rubs his stomach, by 
way of mfoimmg the audience tl^at he is going home to dinner. 
In the fulness of his heait, in the fancied scciuity of w’ealth, m the 
possession and enjoyment of all the good things of life, th«5 elderly 
gentleman suddenly loses hi footing, and stumbles How the 
" audience roai ’ He is set upon by a noisy and officious crowd, 
who buffet and cuff him unmeicifully They scream with delight ' 
Eveiy time the eldeily gentleman struggles to get up, his Telentless 
peisecutois knock him down again Ihe spectatois are convulsed 
with meiiiment ’ And when at last the elderly gentleman does get 
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upj. and staggers away, despoiled of hat, wig, and clothing, hlmsqlf 
batteied to pieces, and his \\atch and money gone, they are exhausted 
with laughtei, and cxpiess their merriment and admiration in rpunds 
of applause ^ 

Is this likb life Change the scene to any leal street, — to fhe 
Stock Exchange, oi the City banker’s, the merchant’s counting- 
house, or e\en the tradesman’s shop See any one of these men 
fall, — the moie suddenly, and the nearer the zenith of his pride and 
iichcs, the better V/hat a wild hallo is raised over his prostrate 
raicase by the shouting moli , how they whoop and yell as he lies 
humbled beneath them ’ Maik how eagerly they set upon him 
when he is down , and how they mock and deride him as he slinks 
aN\ay Why, it is the pantomime to the \try letter 

Of all the pantomimic dramati:^ we considei the panta”"* 

loon the most worthless and debauched Independent of the dislike 
one naturally feels at seeing a gentleman of his years engaged m 
j)Ui suits highly unbecoming his giaxity and tune of life, we cannot 
conceal from ourselves the faet that he is a tieacheious, worldly- 
minded old villain, constantly enticing his youngei companion, the 
clown, into acts of fraud oi petty laiceny, and gtmeially standing 
aside to wmteh the result of the enterpiise Jf it be successful, he 
never forgets to letuin foi his shaic of the spoil, but if it turn out 
a failuie, he geneially retiies with remaikable caution and expedi- 
tion, and keejis carefully aloof until the affau has blowni over His 
amoious piopensities, too, aie eminently disagiecable , and his 
mode of addressing ladies m the open sticet at noon-clay is down- 
iight irn])ropei, being usually neithci more' noi less than a pcrcep- 
tiiilc tickling of the afoiesnd ladies in the waist, after committing 
wdiK h, he staits back, manifestly ashamed (as well he maybe) of 
his own Hide comm and temeiiLy, continuing, neveithcless, to ogle 
and beckon to them fiom a distance in a verj unpleasant and 
immoial mannei 

Is there any man wlio cannot count a do/en pantaloons in his 
own social ciicle? Is theie^ any man who has not seen them 
swarming at the west end of the town on a sunshiny day or a 
summei’s evening, going through the last-named pantominvc feats 
wuth as much liquoiish energy, and as total an absence of lescive, 
as if they were on the veiy stage itself? We can tell upon our 
fingcis a do/en pantaloons of oui accjuamtance at this moment — 
capital pantaloons, wdio have lieen peifoiming all kinds of strange 
freaks, to the gie.H amusement of fneii fi lends and acquaintance, 
for years past, and who to this day aie making such comical and 
ineffectual attempts to be young and dissolute, that all beholders 
are likeTo die with laughter 

Take that old gentleman who has just cmeiged fiom the Cafe de 
t Europe in the Haymarket, wheic he has been dining at the expense 
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af the young man upon town with whom he shakes hands as they 
pait at the door of the tavern The affected warmth of that sh\ke 
of*thp hand, the courteous nod, the obvious recollection of the 
dinner, the savomy flavour of which still hangs imon his lips, are all 
chaiacteiistics of his great piototype He hobbles a\\ay humming 
an opeia tune, and twirling his cane to and fro, with aftected care- 
lessness Suddenly he stops — ’tis at the milliner’s window He 
peeps through one of the large panes of glass , and, his view of the 
ladies within being obstructed by the India shawls, directs his 
attentions to the young girl with the band-box in her hand, who 
IS gating in at the window also See ’ he draws beside her He 
coughs , she turns away from him He diaws near her again , she 
disregaids him He gleefully chucks her under the chin, and, 
letreating a few steps, nods and beckons with fantastic grimaces, 
w'hile the gnl bestows a contemptitpus and supercilious look upon 
his wTinklcd visage She turns away with a flounce, and the old 
gentleman tiots after her with a toothless chuckle. The pantaloon 
to the life ^ 

But the close resemblance which the clowns of the stage bear to 
those of e\ cry-day life is perfectly extiaordinaiy Some people 
talk with a sigh of the decline of pantomime, and muimui m low 
and dismal tones the name of Grimaldi We mean no disparage- 
ment to the worthy and excellent old man when w^e say that this is 
downright nonsense Clowns that beat Grimaldi all to nothing 
turn up e\eiy day, and nobody pationi/es them — more’s the pity ' 

‘I know who you mean,' says some dirty-faced patron of Mr 
Osbaldislonc’s, laying dowm the Miscellany when he has got thus 
far^ and bestowing upon vacancy a most knowing glance, ‘you 
mean C J Smith as did Guy Fawkes, and George Barnw^ell at the 
Garden ' The dirly-faccd gentleman has hardly uttered J:he w^ords, 
when he is mt^upted by a young gentleman in no shirt-collar and 
a Petcisham coat ‘No, no,' says the young gentleman, ‘he 
means Blown, King, and Gibson, at the 'Delphi ’ Now, with great 
deference both to the fiist-named gentleman with the dirty face, 
and the last-named gentleman in the non-existmg shirt-collar, w^e 
do not mean either the perfoimei who so grotesquely burlesqued 
the Popish conspiratoi, or the three unchangeables who have been 
dancing the same dance under dijfeient imposing titles, and doing 
the same thing under various high-sounding names for some five or 
six years last past ’We have no soonei made this avowal, than 
the public, who have hitherto •been silent witnesses of the dispute, 
'* inquire what on earth it is we do mean, and, with becoming respect, 
w^e proceed to tell them ^ 

It IS veiy w^ell known to all playgoers and pantomime-seers, 
that the scenes in which a theatrical clown is at the very height 
of his gloiy are those which are described m the play-bills as 
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‘ Cheesemongei’s shop and Ciockciy ^\alchouse,’ or ‘Tailoi’s shop, 
and Mis Qucci table's boaiding-housc,’ or places bearing some such 
title, where the gieat fun of the thing consists in the heio's {akiig 
lodgings which hejiias not the slightest intention of paying foi, oi 
obtaining gohds undei false jiietcnccs, oi absti acting the stock-in- 
tiaclc of the respectable shopkeepti next door, oi robbing warehouse 
poiteis as they pass under his window, oi, to shoiten the catalogue, 
in his swindling e\eiybody ho possibly can, it only lemaming to 
be obscived that, the moie extensive the swindling is, and the more 
baiefaccd the impudence of the swiiidlei, the gieater the laptme 
and ecstasy of the audience Now it is a most rtmaikable fact 
that piecisely this soil of thing occurs in leal life day aftei day, and 
nobody sees the humoui of it Let us illustrate our position by 
detailing the ]jlot of this poition of the pantomime — not of tlie^ 
Iheatie, but of life 

The Honouiahie Captain Fit/AVhiskci Fieicy, attended by his 
lively sonant Do’em—a most lespcetable seivant to look at, who 
has giown giey in the sen ice of the captain’s family— vie w^s, tieals 
foi, and ultinulely obtains possession of, the iinfuinished house, 
sucli a niunbci, such a sheet All the tradesmen m the ncighboin- 
hood aie in agonies ot competitiun foi the captain’s custom, the 
captain is a good-natuied, kind-heaited, easy man, and, to avoid 
being the cause of disappoiiitnient to any, he most handsomely 
gi\cs oicUis to all Ilampcis of wine, baskets of piovisions, caih 
loads of luuuLinc, boxes ot jewelleiy, supplies of luxiines of the 
costliest descu[)tion, flock to the house of the Honouuible Captain 
Fit/AVhiskcr Fieicv, wdieie they aie icccived with the utmost 
leidinc^s by the highly lespcc table Do’em, while the eapUin 
himself stints and swiggcis about with tlut compound air of 
cons( lous ^upenonty and geneuil blood-thnstincss which a military 
captain should al\\a>s, and docs most times, wcai, tpUhe admiiation 
and tinor of plebeian men lint the hadesmen's backs aie no 
soonei turned, than the captain, with all the ecccntncity of a 
mighty mind, and assisted by" the faithful Do’em, whose demoted 
lidehty is not the least touching pait of his chaiactu, disposes of 
cweiythmg to gieat advantage , foi, although the ai tides fetch small 
sums, still the) arc sold consideialil) abo\e cost puce, the cost to 
the captain haMiig been notlungoat all Aftei \aiious manceuvics, 
the mippstuu is cliscoreied, lutz-Fieuy and Do’em aie leeogm/ed 
as confedeiates, and the ]}oluc office to which they aie both taken 
lb thionged with then dupes 

Who can fail to leiogni/e in this, the exact counlcipait of the 
best poiUon of a theatiical pantomime — lotz-Wbiskei loeicy by the 
clowm, Do’em by the pantaloon, and supeinumeranes by the 
tradesmen? The best of the joke, too, is, that the \eiy coal- 
merchant who IS loudest m his complaints against the person who 
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d^cfiauded him, is the identical man who sat m the centie of the 
veiy front low of the pit last night and laughed the most boisteiously 
at Ihi^s very same thing,— and not so veil done eithei Talk of 
Grimaldi, we say again ’ Did Giimaldi, in his ^est days, ever do 
anything in this way equal to Da Costa ^ 

The mention of this latter justly celebrated clown reminds us of 
his last piece of hiimoui, the fraudulently obtaining certain stamped 
acceptances fiom a young gentleman in the army We had scarcely 
laid down 0111 pen to contemplate for a few moments this admirable 
actoi’s peifoimance of that exquisite practical joke, than a new 
branch of our subject flashed suddenly upon us. So we take it up 
again at once 

All people who ha\e been behind the scenes, and most people 
'*who have been before them, know, that m the representation of 
a pantomime, a good many men are sent upon the stage for the 
express pin pose of being cheated, or knocked down, or both Now, 
down to a moment ago, we had never been able to understand for 
what possible purpose a great number of odd, lazy, large-headed 
men, whom one is m the habit of meeting here, and there, and 
oveiywheie, could ever have been created We see it all, now^ 
They are the supeinumeiaiies in the pantomime of life, the men 
who have been thrust into it, with no other view than to be con- 
stantly tumbling o\ei each other, and running their heads against all 
soits of stiange tilings Wc sat opposite to one of these men at a 
suppei-tablc, only last week Now we think of it, he was exactly 
like the gentlemen with the pasteboard heads and faces, who do 
the concsponding ])usmcss m the theatrical pantomimes, theie was 
the**same bioad stolid simper — the same dull leaden eye — the same 
unmeaning, vacant staie , and xvhatexer w^as said, or whatever was 
done, he alw’Vs came in at precisely the wrong place„or jostled 
against somcth\j^ that he had not the slightest business with We 
looked at the man acioss the table again and again, and could not 
satisfy ouisdves what race of beings to class him wuth How \ery 
odd that this ne\ci occurred to us bdbre ^ 

We wall frankly owm that we have been much troubled wath the 
hailequm We see harlequins of so many kinds in the real living 
pantomime, that we hardly know which to select as the proper 
fellow of him of the thcaties M one time wc were disposed to 
think that the harlequin was neither more nor less than ^ young 
man of family and independent property, w^ho had run awaay with 
an opeia-dancci, and was foolTng his life and h*s means away 111 
’ light and tiivial amusements On icflection, however, we remem- 
bered that harlequins aie occasionally guilty of witty, mid even 
(lever acts, and we aie rathei disposed to acquit oui }Oung men of 
family and independent propeity, generally speaking, of any such 
misdemeanouis On a moie matuie consideiation of the subject? 
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we Jiave arrived at the conclusion that the harlequins of life aie ju^t 
oidmary men, to be found m no paiticular walk or degree, on whom 
a certain station, or paiticulai conjunction of circumstances, c/)nfers 
the magic wand ^nd this brings us to a few words on the panto- 
mime ot public and political life, which we shall say at once, and 
tlicn conclude — merely premising m this place that we decline any 
leference whatever to the columbine, being in no wnse satisfied of 
the natuie of her connection with her parti-colouied lover, and not 
feeling by any means cleai that wc should be justified m intro- 
ducing her to the virtuous and respectable ladies who peruse our 
liK uliiations 

We take it that the c ommencement of a Session of Parliament is 
neither more nor less than the drawing up of the curtain for a giand 
comic pantomime, and tliat his Majesty's most gracious speech on' 
the opening thcieof may be not inaptly compaied to the clown’s 
opening speech of ‘ Here we are ’ ’ ‘ My loids and gentlemen, here 

w e are ’ ’ appears, to oui mind at least, to be a very good abstract 
of the point and meaning of the piopitiatoiy addiess of the 
ministry ^\llen we lememliei how fiequently this speech is made, 
immediately aftei //u change too, uie paiallel is cjuite peifcet, and 
still moie singuLu 

Terha])s the cast of our political jiantomime ne\er was richer 
than at this day We are paiticular ly strong in downs At no 
foimei time, w^e sliould say, have wx had such astonishing lumblcis, 
01 peilormers so leady to go Ihiough the whole of then feats lor 
the amusement of an admumg thiong Iheir evtreme leadiness 
to evhibit, indeed, lias given rise to some ill-natuicd reflections, it 
having been objected thit bv exhibiting gratuitously Ihroiiglwlhe 
country when tlic theatre is dosed, they reduce themsehes to the 
level of mountebanks, and thereby tend to clegiado’ the respecta- 
bility of the profession Certainly Cumalcli nc ve^ did this soil of 
thing, and though Brown, King, and Cibson have gone to the 
Suucy m vacation time, and Mr C J Smith has luralised at 
SidleTs A\dls, wc find no qheatueal precedent for a general 
tumbling Ihiough the country, except in the gentleman, name 
unknown, who thiew summersets on behalf of the late Mr Kichard- 
son, and who is no authority either, because he had never been on 
the regulai bc^aids ^ 

But, laying aside tins cpiestion, which aftei all is a mere matter 
of taste% we may reflect with piule and gratific^ation of heart on the 
proficiency of ourn clowns as evhibitdtl m the season Night after 
night will they twist and tumble about, till two, thiee, and four 
o’clock in the moinmg, playing the stiangest antics, and giving 
each otEcr the funniest slaps on the face that can possibly be 
imagined, without evincing the smallest tokens of fatigue The 
strange noises, the confusion, the shouting and i oaring, amid which 
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all this IS done, too, would put to shame the most tinbulent sixpcriny 
galleiy that ever yelled through a bo\ing-night * 

it V5 especially curious to behold one of these clo^\ns compelled 
to go through the most surprising contortions^by the irresistible 
influence of the vand of office, which his leader or haflequin holds 
above his head Acted upon by this wondeiful charm he will 
become perfectly motionless, moving neither hand, foot, nor finger, 
and will even lose the faculty of speech at an instant’s notice , 01 
on the othci hand, he will become all life and animation if required, 
pouring forth a tonent of words wuthout sense or meaning, throwing 
himself into the wildest and most fantastic contortions, and e\en 
grovelling on the earth and licking up the dust These exhibitions 
are more curious than pleasing , indeed, they are rather disgusting 
*than otherwise, except to the admiicrs of such things, with whom 
we confess w'e have no fellow feeling 

Stiange tricks — veiy stiange tucks — are also performed by the 
harlequin who holds for the time being the magic w^and which we 
have just mentioned The meie weaving it before a man’s eyes will 
dispossess his biains of all the notions previously stoied there, and 
fill it with an entirely new set of ideas , one gentle tap on the back 
wall alter the colour of a man’s coat completely , and theie are some 
expert perfoimeis, who, having this w^and held first on one side and 
then on the other, will change fiom side to side, turning their coats 
at e^ery evolution, with so much rapidity and dexterity, that the 
quickest eye c an scarcely detect their motions Occasionally, the 
genius wdio confeis the wand, wicsts it fiom the hand of the tem- 
poiaiy possessoi, and consigns it to some new pci form ei , on which 
occasions all the characters cliange sides, and then the race and the 
hard knocks begin anew 

We might extended this chapter to a much greater length — 
w^e might have\irried the comparison into the liberal professions — 
we might have shown, as was m fact our original puipose, that each 
IS in itself a little pantomime with scenes and characters of its ow n, 
complete, but, as fear we have been quite lengthy enough 
aheady, w^e shall leave mis chapter just where it is A gentleman, 
not altogether unknown as a dramatic poet, wrote thus a year or 
two ago — 

^ * All the ^Olid’s 'i stage, 

And all the men and women merely players ’ 

and we, tiackmg out his footsteps at the scarcely^-worth-mentioning 
• little distance of a few millions of leagues behind, venture to add, 
by way of new reading, that he meant a Pantomime, and that we 
are all actors in The Pantomime of Life 
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Wh ha\c a gieat icspcct foi lions in the abstiact In common ^Mth 
mosl othei people, have hcaid and lead of many instances of' 
then biavery and genciosity We have diil> admired that heioic 
self-denial and chaiming philanthropy vhich prompts them nevei to 
cat people e\rcpl vdien the} are hiingiy, and ha\e been deeply 
impiessed vilh a becoming sense of the politeness they are said to 
display to^^llds unmaiued ladies of a ccitain state All natmal 
histones teem \Mlh anecdotes illiistiative of then evrtlknt qualities, 
and one old spelling-book in paituulai leeounts a touching instance 
of an old lion, ol high moial dignity and stein principle, who felt it 
his im])eiativt duly to devoui a young man \vho had contiacted a 
habit of swaaiing, as a sinking example to the using geneiation 

All this IS extiemcly ])leasant to lefltct upon, and, indeed, says a 
\ciy gicat deal in favour of lions as a mass We ate hound to 
state, liow''evei, that such individual lions as we have ha])pcned to 
fall in with have not put foith any vciy sinking char.icteustics jiyd 
have not acted up to the chivalious ehaiactei assigned them by 
their chio;iielers We nevei saw a lion in what is caHbcl his natural 
state, certainly , that is to say, we have ncvci met a 'ion out walking 
in a forest, or crouching in his lair undei a tiopical sun, waiting till 
his dinner should happen to come by, hot from the baker’s But 
we have seen some undci the mfluence of caiTuvity, and the pressiiie 
of misfoitune, and we must say that tliey appealed to us very 
apathetic , heavy-headed fellows 

'The lion at the Zoological (hardens, for insUnee He is all very 
well, he has an undeniable imiip, and looks very fieuc , but, Lord 
bless us ' wdiat of that ? ''1 ho lions of the fashionable world look 
just as icrocious, and are the most haimless cicatuies bieathing A 
box-lobby lion ona Regcnt-stiLCt aiflmal will ])ut on a mosl lenible 
aspect, and roar feai fully, if you af!iont him, l)ut he will nevei bite, 
and, if ^ou offer to attack him manfully, will fanly turn tail and 
sneak olf Doubtless these cieatures loam about sometimes m 
heids, and, if they meet any especially meek-looking and peaceabl}- 
disposcd fellow, will endeavoiu to f lighten him, but the faintest 
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show of a vigorous resistance is sufficient to scare them even then 
These are pleasant characteristics, wheieas we make it matter of 
clistmpt charge against the Zoological lion and his biethren at the 
fans, that they aie sleepy, dreamy, sluggish quadrupeds, 

*\Ve do not remember to have ever seen one of them peifectly 
awake, except at fcedmg-time In every lespect we uphold the 
biped lions against their foui-footed namesakes, and we boldly 
challenge contioversy upon the subject 

With these opinions it may be easily imagined that oui curiosity 
and inteicst weie veiy much excited the other day, when a lady of 
our acquaintance called on us and resolutely declined to accept oui 
refusal of her invitation to an evening party, ‘ foi,’ said she, ‘ I have 
got a lion coming.’ Wc at once letiacted oui plea of a prior 
engagement, and became as anxious to go, as we had pieviou&Iy 
been to stay aw xy 

We w^'ent early, and posted ourselves in an eligible part of the 
diawang-ioom, fiom whence we could hope to obtain a full view’’ of 
the interesting animal Two or thiee houis passed, the quadiilles 
began, the loom filled, but no lion appealed Ihe lady of the 
house became inconsolable, — foi it is one of the peculiar privileges 
of these lions to make solemn appointments and never keep them, 

• — when all of a sudden there came a tiemendous double lap at the 
sticet-dooi, and the master of the house, aftei gliding out (unobseived 
as he flattered himself) to peep ovei the hamsteis, came into the 
room, nibbing his hands togcthei with great glee, and cried out m 
a veiy impoitant voice, ‘ My dcai, Mi (naming the lion) has 
this moment ai rived ’ 

all eyes were turned to\vaids the dooi, and w^e 
obscrvcds^ial young ladies, who had been laughing and con- 
versing pie^jisly with great gaiety and good humour, giow 
extremely quieAand sentimental , wffiile some young gentlemen, 
who had been cmtmg great figures m the facetious and small-talk 
way, suddenly sank^ry obviously m the estimation of the com- 
pany, and w^eic lookec\upon wnth gi^at coldness and indifference 
Even the young man who had been oidered from the music shop 
to play the pianofoite w^as visibly affected, and struck several false 
notes in the excess of his excitement 

All this time there was a great«talking outside, more than once 
accompanied by a loud laugh, and a cry of ‘ Oh ’ capital ’ excellent t ’ 
from which we infeired that the lion was jocose, and that these 
exclamations weie occasioned Ixy the transpoits of his keeper and 
^ oin host Nor weie we decei\ed, foi when the lion at last 
appealed, we oveihcaid his kecpci, who w^as a little pij^m man, 
whisper to several gentlemen of his acquaintance, with uplifted 
hands, and eveiy expression of half-suppressed admiiation, that 
(naming the lion again) was in S7ic// cue to-night 1 
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The lion was a htuaiy one Oi couise, there weie a va^st 
numbei of people present who had admired his loaimgs, and were 
aiiMOus to be introduced to him, and very pleasant it was {o ^ee 
them brought up for the puipose, and to observe the patient dignity 
with w^hieh Te received all their patting and caiessmg This 
brought forcibly to our mind what we had so often witnessed at 
country fans, 'where the other lions aie compelled to go through 
as many forms of couitcs} as they chance to be acquainted with, 
just as often as admiung panics happen to drop m upon them 

While the lion was exhibiting m this way, his keepei 'was not 
idle, for he mingled among the crowd, and spread his piaises most 
industriously To one gentleman he whispeied some very choice 
thing that the noble animal had said m the \eiy act of (ommg 
up-staiis, wdiich, oi course, rendcied the mental effort still more'' 
astonishing , to another he murmured a hasty account of a grand 
dinnei that had taken place the day bcfoic, where twenty-seven 
gentlemen had got up all at once to demand an extra cheer foi the 
hen, and to the ladies he made sundiy promises of interceding to 
procure the majestic brute’s sign-manual for their albums d'hen, 
theic were little private consultations in different comers, lelativc ^ 
to the pcisonal appeniance and statin e of the lion , whether he was 
shoitei than they had exiiccted to see him, oi taller, oi thinner, or 
fatter, oi younger, oi oklei , whether he w^as like Ins j)ortiait, or 
unlike It, and wLethci the pailuulai shade of his eyes was black, 
or blue, or ha/cl, or green, or yellowg or mixtuie At all these 
consultations the keeper assisted, and, m shoit, the lion w^as the 
sole and single subject of discussion till they sat him down to whist, 
and then the people relafised into then old topics of convcir,s^3JhPU 
— themselves and eich other 

We mu^t c onfess that w^e looked forwaid with no sl/fnt impatience 
to the announ(.ement of su])i)er, for if you wish trr&ee a tame lion 
under particulaily favourable circumstances, feeding-time is the 
])euod of all others to pitch upon We w^eip^-iherefore veiy much 
delighted to observe a scnsa'^ion among tlx'" guests, which w^e well 
knew' how to inteipiet, and immediately artcrwxaids to behold the 
lion escorting the lady of the house clowm-staiis We offeied our 
aim to an elcleily female of our acquaintance, who — dear old soul ’ 
— IS the very best peison that eyer lived, to lead dowm to any meal, 
for, be the room ever so small, or the paity ever so laige, she is 
suie, by some intuitive percejition of the eligible, to push and puli 
heiself and condijetoi ck;se to the^'best dishes on the table ,~we 
say we offered oiu aim to this elderly female, and, descending the" 
stairs shortly aflei the hon, weie fortunate enough to obtain a scat 
nearly cSpposite him 

Of couise the keeper was thcicaUeady lie had planted himself 
at precisely that distance fiom his chaige w'hich affoided him a 
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decent pretext for raising his voice, when he addre^^sed him, tQ, so 
loud a key, as could not fail to attract the attention of the \\hole 
cofnpany, and immediately began to apply himself seriously to the 
task of bringing the lion out, and putting him through, the whole of 
his manoeuvres Such flashes ot wit as he elicited from the lion f 
First of all, they began to make puns upon a salt-cellar, and then 
upon the breast of a fowl, and then upon the trifle , but the best 
jokes of all were decidedly on the lobster salad, upon ^^hlch latter 
subject the lion came out most vigoiously, and, in the opinion of 
the most competent authorities, quite outshone himself This is a 
very excellent mode of shining in society, and is founded, we 
humbly conceive, upon the classic model of the dialogues between 
Mr Punch and his fiicnd the proprietor, wherein the latter takes 
^all the up-hill work, and is content to pioneer to the jokes and 
repartees of Mr P himself, who never fails to gam great credit 
and excite much laughter thereby Whatever it be founded on, 
how^e\er, we lecommend it to all lions, present and to come, for 
m this instance it succeeded to admiration, and perfectly dazzled 
the whole body of heaiers 

When the salt-ccllai, and the fowl’s bieast, and the tiifle, and the 
lobster salad were all exhausted, and could not aifoid standing- 
room foi another solitary wutticism, the keeper performed that very 
dangerous feat w^hich is still done with some ot the cara\an lions, 
although in one instance it terminated fatally, of putting his head 
m the animal’s mouth, and placing himself entirely at its mercy 
Boswell ficquently presents a melancholy instance of the lamentable 
results of this achievement, and othei keepers and jackals ha^e 
lacerated for their daring It is due to our lion to 
state, ihatil^ condescended to be tiifled wuth, in the most gentle 
manner, and I'^nally went home wuth the showman in a hack cab 
perfectly peacec<^le, but slightly fuddled 

Being m a contemplative mood, wc were led to make some 
reflections upon tliS^baracter and conduct of this genus of lions 
as w^e wMked homewal||f, and we wefe not long m arriving at the 
conclusion that oui formei impression m their favour w^as \ery 
much strengthened and confirmed by what w'e had recently seen 
While the other lions receive companv and compliments m a sullen, 
moody, not to say snarling mann^i, these appear flattered by the 
attentions that are paid them, while those conceal themselves to 
the utmost of then power from the vulgar gaze, these court the 
popular eye, and, unlike their brethren, w^hom •nothing short of 
"compulsion wall mo^e to exertion, aie ever leady to "display their 
acquirements to the w^ondering thiong We have knowm jDears of 
undoubted ability w^ho, when the expectations of a large audience 
ha\e been wound up to the utmost pitch, have peiemptorilj refused 
to dance, wcll-tanght monkeys, who have unaccountably objected 

2 0 
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• 

to pxhibit on the slack wiie^ and elephants of unquestioned genius, 
who have suddenly declined to tuin the bairel-organ^ but we never 
once knew oi heoid of a biped lion, litciary or otherwise, — and^e 
state It as a fact winch is highly ci editable to the whole species, — 
who, occasion offering, did not sei/e with avidity on any oppoitunity 
which was affoiclcd him, of performing to his heaifs content on the 
fust \iohn 



MR. ROBERT BOLTON 

THE ^GENl LEMAN CONNECTED Willi THE PRESS* 


In the pailoiu of the Gieen Dragon, a public-house in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Westminster Bridge, everybody talks 
politics, every evening, the gieat political authority being Mi 
' Robert Bolton, an individual who defines himself as ‘ a gentleman 
connected with the pi ess,’ which is a definition of peculiar indefinite- 
ncss Mr Robert Bolton’s regular circle of admiicrs and listeneis 
aie an undcrtakci, a greengrocer, a haiidressei, a baker, a laigt 
stomach suimounted by a man’s head, and placed on the top of two 
paiticulaily short legs, and a thin man m black, name, piofession, 
and pin suit unknown, who always sits in the same position, always 
displays the same long, vacant face, and never opens his lips, sur- 
lounded as he is by most enthusiastic conveisation, except to puff 
foith a volume of tobacco smoke, or give vent to a \eiy snappy, 
loud, and shiill /icm ^ The conveisation sometimes turns upon 
liteiatuie, Mi Bolton being a liteiary chaiaclei, and always upon 
such news of the day as is exclusively possessed by that talented 
individual I found myself (of couise, accidentally) m the Green 
evening, and, being somewhat amused by the 
following cC^eisation, prescived it 

* Can you lend me a ten-pound note till Christmas ?• inquired 
the haiidicssci of the stomach 

‘Wheie’s youi sccuiity, Mr Clip?’ 

‘My stock m theie’s enough of it, I’m thinking, Mn 

Thicknesse Some fiti^-wigs, two pdles, half-a-dozen head blocks, 
and a dead Bruin ’ 

‘No, I won’t, then,’ giowled out Thicknesse ‘I lends nothing 
on the secuiity of the wdngs oi the Pdles either As for whigs, 
they’re cheats , as for the Poles, «they’ve got no cash I ncvci 
have nothing to do with blockheads, unless I can’t aw^oid it (ironi- 
cally), and a dead beads about as much use to me as I could be to 
a dead beai ’ • 

‘ Well, then,’ uiged the othei, ‘ theic’s a book as belonged to 
Pope, Byron’s Poems, valued at forty pounds, because •it’s got 
Pope’s identical sciatch on the back^ what do you think of that for 
security ? ’ 
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‘^Well, to be sure ’ ’ cried the baker. ‘ But how d’ye meaiL 
Mr Chp>’ 

‘ Mean ’ why, that it’s got the hotUrg} vif of Pope 

Stc*Tl not tins book, for fenr of hangman’s rope , 

J 01 It belongs to Alevancfer l^opc ” 

All that’s written on the inside of the binding of the book ^ so, as 
my son says, we’re hound to belie\e it’ 

‘Well, sii,’ observed the undertaker, defeientially, and m a half- 
whisper, leaning over the table, and knocking over the hairdresser’s 
giog as he spoke, ‘ that argument’s very easy upset ’ 

‘ Perhaps, sir,’ said Clip, a little flurried, ‘ you’ll pay for the first 
upset afore you thinks of aiiothei ’ 

‘ Now,’ said the undeitaker, bowing amicably to the hairdiesser, 

‘ I think^ I says I ihink — you’ll excuse me. Mi Clip, I ihiuk^ you 
see, that ^\on’t go down with the piesent company — unfortunately, 
m> rnastei had the honoui of making the coifln of that eie Loid’s 
housemaid, not no moie nor twenty year ago Don’t think I’m 
proud on it, gentlemen , others might be , but I hate laiik of any 
soit I’ve no more respect foi a Loid’s footman than I have for 
any lespec table tradesman in this room I may say no more nor I 
liave foi Mr Clip ^ (bowing) Theiefoie, that eie Loid must have 
been boin long aftci Pope died And it’s a logical mteifeiance to 
deter, that they neithei of them lived at the same time So w^hat 
1 mean is this here, that Pope nevei had no book, nevei seed, tell, 
never smelt no book (tuumphandy) as belonged to that ere Loid 
And, gentlemen, when I considei how patiently you have ’eared 
the ideas wdiat I have expiesscd, I feel bound, as the b ''vvfc?y*4:0** 
lew^ard }ou foi the kindness you have c\hibited,g."o sit down 
without Scymg anything moic — partickler as I peiceive a woithier 
visitor nor myself is just cnteied I am not m habit of paying 
compliments, gentlemen, when I do, therefore, I hope I strikes 
wulh double foice ’ ^ yf 

‘ Ah, Ml Muigatioyd ^ wLat’s all this ah'^^at striking wutli double 
forced’ said the object of the above remark, as he entered ‘I 
never excuse a man’s getting into a rage duiing winter, even when 
he’s seated so close to the hre as you are It is veiy injudicious 
to put youisclf into such a peispiration ^Vhat is the cause of this 
extreme physical and mental excitQmcnt, sii ? ’ 

Such w^as the very philosoiihical ^address of Mr Robert Bolton, 
a shorthand->vntei, as he termed himself — a bit of cquivocjue passing 
current among his fraternity, which must give the uninitiated a vast 
idea of ahe establishment of the ministenal organ, while to the 
initiated it signifies that no one paper can lay claim to the enjoy- 
ment of their services Mr Bolton was a young man, with a some- 
what sickly and veiy dissipated expression of countenance His 
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habiliments \^e^e composed of an exquisite union of gcntiVt\, 
slovenliness, assumption, simplicity, and old agt Halt 

of bull was dressed foi the winter, the othei half for the sumuiti 
IJis bat was of the ncv\est cut, the D’Oisay, hivtroqscrs had been 
white, but the imoads of mud and ink, etc , had gi\en them a pie- 
bald appearance, round his thioat he woie a ler} high black 
cia\at, of the most tyrannical stitlness, while his tovf aisemhh was 
hidden beneath the enormous folds of an old brown poodle-collaicd 
great-coat, which was closely buttoned up to the atoiesaid craiat 
His fingeis peeped ihiough the ends of his black kid gloves, and 
two of the toes of each fool took a similai view of society thiougli 
the extremities of his high-lows Sacied to the baic w^alls oi his 
garret be the mysteiies of his mterioi diess > He was a ^hoit, 
spare man, of a somewiiat inferior depoitment Hveiybody seemed 
influenced by his entry into the room, and his salutation of each 
membei par look of the ])ationi/ing The hairdiessei made w^} loi 
him betwx^en himself and the stomach A niinute aftci wards he had 
taken possession of his pint and pipe A pause m the convcisation 
took place Isveiybody was wmiting, anxious for his hist obscivation 

* Hoi rid muiclci m 'Wesimmstei this morning,’ obsenecl jMi 
Bolton 

Everybody changed then positions All ejes were fixed upon 
the man ol paiagraphs 

‘'A baker mmdered his son b} boiling him m a coppei,’ said 
Mr Bolton 

‘ Good heavens ' ’ exclaimed c\crybod>, in simultaneous honoi 

* Boiled him, gentlemen * ’ added Mi Bolton, w ith the most 
effective emphasis , * boiled him * ’ 

^ And the'Kparticulars, JVIr B mquiied the haiidresser, ‘ the par- 
ticulais^’ ♦ 

Mr* Bolton took a very long draught of porter, and some tw 0 01 
three do/en w^hms of tobacco, doubtless to instil into the commcicial 
capacities of the c( 7 £>pany the superiority of a gentlemen connected 
with the press, and thei;^said — * 

‘ The man w^'as a baker, gentlemen ’ (Eveiy one looked at the 
baker piesent, who stared at Bolton ) ‘ His victim, being his son, 

also w^as necessarily the son of a baker The wretched murdeiei 
had a wufe, whom he w as frcquen% in the habit, w hile in an intoxi- 
cated state, of kicking, pummelling, flinging mugs at, yiockmg 
down, and half-killing while m becl, by inserting in her mouth a 
considerable portion of a shee? or blanket ’ • 

The speaker took another diaught, evei)/body looted at every- 
body else, and exclaimed, ‘ Horrid ’ ' 

‘It appeals in evidence, gentlemen,’ continued Mr Bolton, ‘that, 
on the evening of yesterday, Sawyer the baker came home in a icpre- 
hensible state of beer Mrs S , connubially considerate, earned 
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hn.3 in that condition up-stans into his chamber, and consigned 
him to then mutual couch In a minute or two she lay sleeping 
beside the man whom the moriow’s dawn beheld a murderef'’ 
(Entile silence informed the reporter that his picture had attained 
the awful effect he desiied) ‘The son came home about an hour 
after\vards, opened the door, and went up to bed Scarcely (gentle- 
men, conceive his feelings of alarm), scaiccly had he taken off his 
indescnbables, when shiieks (to his experienced car jnaternal shrieks) 
scared the silence of surrounding night He put his indescnbables 
on again, and ran down-stairs He opened the dooi of the parental 
bed-chambci His fathei was dancing upon his mothei What 
must have been his feelings ’ In the agony of the minute ho 
lushed at his male parent as he was about to plunge a knife into 
the Side of his female The mother shrieked Ihc fathci caught 
the son (who had wrested the knife fiom the paternal giasp) up in 
his aims, caincd him down-stairs, shoved him into a copper of 
boiling water among some linen, closed the lid, and jumped upon 
the top of it, 111 which position he was found with a ferocious 
countenance by the mother, who arrived in the melancholy wash- 
house just as he had so settled himself 
‘ “Where’s my boy^” shucked the mother 
‘ “ In that (oppei, boiling,” coolly leplicd tlie benign fathci 
‘vStiuck 1 )> the awful intelligc nee, the mothei rushed from the 
house, and akinned the nsighboiiihood Ihe police entcied a 
minute aflouvauls d'lic father, having bolted the wash-house door, 
had bolted himself They diagged the lifeless body of tlie boiled 
bakei fiom the cauldron, and, with a laomptitude ( ommendable 
in men of then station, they immediately caiiud it to the staticm- 
housc Subsequently, the baker was appiehended whik, seated on 
the top of a lamp post in Pailiament Street, lighting his piped 
The whole hoinble ideality of the Mysteries <^f Udolpho, con- 
densed into the pithy effect of a ten-hne paragraph, could not 
possibly have so affected the narrator’s auditoiy Silence, the 
purest and most noble of alLkmds of applause, bore ample testi- 
mony to tile barbaiJty of the baker, as well as to Bolton’s knack 
of nanation , and it was only broken after some minutes had 
elapsed by uiterjectional expressions of the intense indignation of 
eveiy man present I’hc baker wondered how a British baker 
could sp disgiace himself and the highly honouiable calluTg to 
which he belonged, and the otheis indulged m a \auety of wonder- 
ments connected wvith the subject, among which not the least 
wonderment was that which was awakened by the genius and in- 
formatioa of Mi Robcit Bolton, who, after a glowing eulogium on 
himself, and his unspeakable influence with the daily ])iess, was pro- 
ceeding, with a most solemn countenance, to hear the pros and cons 
of the Pope autograph question, when I took up my hat, and left 



FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM A PARENT 
TO A CHILD 

\GED IWO YEVRb AND TWO .MONTHS 
My Chiid, 

To recount with what trouble I have brought you up — with 
what an anxious eye 1 have regarded your progiess, — how late and 
how often I have sat up at night w’-oikmg for you, — and ^ow many 
thousand letters I have received from, and written to your various 
1 elation s and friends, many of whom have been of a querulous and 
in liable turn, — to dwell on the anxiety and tenderness with which 
I have (as tai as I possessed the power) inspected and chosen your 
food, rejecting the indigestible and heavy matter wdiich some inju- 
dicious but well-meaning old ladies woukl have had you swallow, 
and retaining only those light and pleasant articles which I deemed 
calculated to keep you free from all gross humours, and to icndci 
you an agieeable child, and one who might be popular with society 
iiT gcneial, — to dilate on the steadiness with which I have prevented 
your anno}ing any company by talking politics — always assuring 
you that you would thank me for it yourself some day when you 
giew” older, — to expatiate, m short, upon my own assiduity as a 
parent, is besid^my present purpose, though I cannot but con- 
template your fair appearance — ^your robust health, and unimpeded 
circulation (which I tak^ to be the g eat secret of your good looks) 
without the liveliest satisfaction and delight 

It IS a trite observation, and one which, young as you aie, I have 
no doubt you have often heard repeatecl, that we have fallen upon 
stiange times, and live m days of constant shiftmgs and changes 
I had a melancholy instance of this only a week or two since I 
w^as returning from Manchester to London by the Mail Tram, when 
I suddenly fell into another tram — a mixed tmin~of reflection, 
occasioned by the dejected and disconsolate demeanour of the 
Post-Offlee Guard We w ere stopping at some station \5d1ere they 
take m w’-atei, when h^ dismounted slowly from the little box in 
which he sits m ghastly mockery of his old condition with pistol 
and blunderbuss beside him, ready to shoot the first highwaymans 
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(or»' laiiwayman) who shall attempt to stop the horses, which now 
travel (when the} liavel at all) inside and in a portable stable in 
\ented for the purpose, — he dismounted, I sa}, slowly and sadf}, 
fiom his po&L ancl looking mournfully about him as if in dismal 
recollection of the old loadside public-house — the blazing fire — the 
glass ot foaming ale — the bu\om handmaid and admiring hangers- 
on of tap -1 oom and stable, all honouied by his nc>jtjce, and, retiring 
a little apait, stood leaning against a signal-post, &ur\ eying the 
engine with a look of combined affliction and disgust which no 
words can describe His scailet coat and golden lace were tar- 
nished with Ignoble smoke , flakes of soot had fallen on his bright 
gieen shawl — his pude m days of yore~~the steam condensed in 
the tunnel from which we had just emeiged, shone upon his hat 
like ram His eye betokened that he was thinking of the coach- 
man, and as it wandeied to his own seat and his own fast-fading 
garb, it wms plain to see that he felt his office and himself had alike 
no business there, and wxie nothing but an claboiate practical joke 

As we whiiled away, I was led insensibly into an anticipation of 
those days to come, when mail-coach guaids shall no longer be 
judges of hoise-flesh — when a mail-coach guaid shall nevci e\en 
have seen a horse — wfflen stations shall have superseded stables, 
and corn shall have given place to coke ‘ In those clawmmg 
times,' thought I, ‘ e\hibilion-rooms shall teem with portraits of 
Her Majesty’s favomitc e iginc, with boileis after Nature by future 
l.andsecrs Some Amliurgli, yet unboin, shall bieak wald hoises 
l)y his magic powei , and in the dress of a mail-coach guaul exhibit 
his TRAINS I) ANIMAI s ill a iiioc k mail-coac h Then, shall wondering 
crowds obseive how that, with the exception of his whip, it is all 
his eye, and ci owned heads shall see tliem ftcl on oats, and stand 
alone unmwed and undismayed, while couitieis flee affiighted when 
the couisers neigh >’ ^ 

Such, my child, w^eie the reflections from wuich I was only 
awakened then, as I am nowg by the necessity of attending to 
matteis of present though minor impoitai]i:e I offei no apology 
to you for the digression, foi it hrmgi me very natuially to the 
subject of change, wdiich is the very subject of which I desire to 
treat 

In fact, my child, you have changed bands Hencefoith I resign 
} ou to die guardianship and protection ot one of my most intmiate 
and valued friends, Mr Amswoith, with wfflom, anci with you, my 
best wishes and waimest feelings wall evei remain I reap no gam 
or profit by "parting fiom you, nor will any conveyance of your 
property J)e rcquiied, for, in this respect, you have ahvays been 
literally ' Bentley’s ’ Miscellany, and nevei mine 

Unlike the driver of the old Manchester mail,d regard this altered 
state of things with feelings of unmmgled pleasuie and satisfaction 



